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INTRODUCTION 


k il hkmt 
"Like 'Ilu are you wise" 
— [he Kirta Epic (Pardee 1997q, 341) 


THE PRESENT COLLECTION OF ESSAYS is the first of two projected volumes in honor of Dennis Graham Pardee 
and his contributions to scholarship. This first volume consists of contributions from colleagues and former 
students in the United States and other countries outside Europe. The essays were completed in the summer 
of 2017 and presented to Dennis at a celebratory event on September 25, 2017, hosted in the Oriental Institute 
Museum gallery and belatedly commemorating his seventy-fifth birthday on August 14. A soon-to-appear 
companion volume will contain essays from his colleagues in Europe and will be published by Peeters (Leu- 
ven) under the editorial guidance of Emmanuelle Capet, Robert Hawley, and Carole Roche-Hawley. 

The two-volume format mirrors the pattern of Dennis's academic career. Having taught for nearly five 
decades at the University of Chicago (beginning in 1972), the same institution where he completed his 
doctorate in 1974, Dennis is currently the Henry Crown Professor of Hebrew Studies in the Department 
of Near Eastern Languages and Civilizations and at the Oriental Institute. He is one of the preeminent ex- 
perts in America in Northwest Semitic languages and literatures, particularly Ugaritic studies, as well as 
the ancient Near East in general. The present volume offers a glimpse of Dennis's professional ties in the 
English-speaking world, with his former students—many of whom hold academic positions in the United 
States and abroad— strongly represented. 

At the same time, Dennis has long maintained close connections to scholarship in Europe, particularly 
in France. Indeed, his link to France goes back to his college days, during which he spent several years 
studying French language and culture. But, from a professional standpoint, his strongest academic bonds 
with French colleagues were forged through his participation as an epigrapher for the Mission de Ras 
Shamra-Ougarit beginning in the 1980s and more recently for the Mission Archéologique de Ras Ibn Hani. 
In conjunction with this association, starting around 1980, Dennis began publishing equally prolifically in 
French as in English (or perhaps even more). His French publications include a number of volumes in the 
Ras Shamra-Ougarit series that are among his most acclaimed works and that exemplify his detailed phil- 
ological method: Les textes hippiatriques (1985d); Les textes para-mythologiques de la 24* campagne (1988d); 
La trouvaille épigraphique de l'Ougarit (1989a, with Pierre Bordreuil—a catalog of all the inscribed material 
from Ugarit discovered during the 1929-88 campaigns at Ras Shamra and Ras Ibn Hani); Les textes rituels 
(20006); and Une bibliothèque au sud de la ville*** (2012k, with Pierre Bordreuil and Robert Hawley). He has 
also held visiting positions at the Collége de France, the École Pratique des Hautes Études, and the Institut 
Catholique de Paris. The companion volume of this Festschrift offers an opportunity for his European col- 
leagues to celebrate this legacy and is due to be published in the near future. 

In the following pages, Dennis's career as a teacher, mentor, and scholar par excellence is honored. He is 
well known as a skilled classroom instructor, having received the University of Chicago Faculty Award for 
Excellence in Graduate Teaching in 2009-10 (see also “A Personal Expression of Thanks to Dennis” in Gary 
A. Long's essay in the present volume), and as an adroit mentor of countless students of the ancient Near 
East, most notably as the primary supervisor of at least thirty-seven doctoral dissertations (see "Disserta- 
tion Advisees"). His prolific publication record is superlative in quantity, breadth, and quality. His academic 
publications (see "Publications of Dennis G. Pardee") are enumerated at nearly six hundred monographs, 
articles, dictionary entries, and reviews. They cover topics ranging from his early work on ancient Hebrew 
letters (1976a; 1978a; 1978c; 1978d; 1979a; 1979b; 1980a; 1982c; 1982d; 1983a; 1992b; 1997b; 1997i; 1997j; 
1998c; 2002a—-b; 2002e-f; 2005g; 2013d) to the English translation of multiple Northwest Semitic texts in the 
Context of Scripture volumes (1997c-e; 1997g; 19970-q; 1997t-v; 1997x-z; 2002h; 2017a-e), and from the 
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French text editions and reeditions of the epigraphic finds in the Bronze Age kingdom of Ugarit (see TEO et 
passim) to the editio princeps of the 2008 discovery of an Iron Age stele at Zincirli (ancient Sam'al) inscribed 
with a mortuary dedication in a local Northwest Semitic dialect (2009b; 2014b; 2017b). Recognizing that this 
volume's contributors were limited to a subset of Dennis's professional colleagues, the topics represented 
in the essays nonetheless reflect this wide range of scholarly inquiry to which Dennis has given attention 
in his scholastic endeavors. 

The greatest amount of Dennis's research output has concerned all things Ugarit. His first publication 
(“A Note on the Root ‘tg in CTA 16 I 2,5 (UT 125, KRT II)" [Pardee 1973a]) and his University of Chicago 
dissertation ("Ihe Preposition in Ugaritic" [1974]), published in three parts in successive issues of Ugarit- 
Forschungen [1975a; 1976b; 1977d; see also 1979d]), dealt with aspects of Ugaritic grammar. His aforemen- 
tioned role as an epigrapher for the Mission de Ras Shamra fit well with his interest in this Late Bronze 
metropolis and kingdom—from the epigraphy of Ugaritic tablets (Les textes para-mythologiques de la 24° 
campagne [1988d]; Une bibliothéque au sud de la ville*** [2012k, with P. Bordreuil and R. Hawley]), to the 
grammar of the Ugaritic language (a 404-page review of J. Tropper's Ugaritishe Grammatik [2003-2004a]; 
Manuel d'ougaritique [20041, with P. Bordreuil], translated and revised as A Manual of Ugaritic [2009a, with 
P. Bordreuil]), to the interpretation of Ugaritic texts of all genres (Les textes hippiatriques [1985d]; Les textes 
rituels [2000e]; Ritual and Cult at Ugarit [2002d]), to the elucidation of the history and society of the an- 
cient city (1995j; 1996c; 1999b; 2000a; 2000d; 2001g; 2003b; 2004j—-k; 20040; 2004-2005; 2005e; 2006a; 2007c; 
2010c-d; 2013k), and to the comparison of Ugaritic texts with other ancient literatures (“yph ‘Witness’ in 
Hebrew and Ugaritic" [1978e/20131]; “Aspects of Epistolary Verbal Usage in Ugaritic and Akkadian” [1987a, 
with R. M. Whiting]). Further, he supervised dissertations on various Ugaritic-related areas, including rit- 
ual meals (Belnap 2007), sacrificial terminology (Clemens 1999), epistolography (Hawley 2003), incubation 
type-scenes (Kim 2010), the theme of life and mortality (McAffee 2015), the historical origins of the Amorite 
Dynasty (Buck 2018), iconography (Richey 2019), and the Bunuáu (Prosser 2010). 

Several essays in this volume deal with various aspects of Ugaritic studies representing a wide range 
of topics and approaches. Peter Daniels reexamines the early history of Ugaritic scholarship leading to the 
decipherment of the cuneiform alphabetic script. Ed Greenstein offers a defense of his previously published 
argument against the existence of a yaqtul preterite form in Ugaritic in the face of specific objections made 
in recent years. Theodore Lewis takes a fresh look at the text KTU 1.23 by focusing on its emphasis on 'Ilu 
and its concern with royalty at Ugarit. Miller Prosser examines the social organization of Late Bronze Ug- 
arit and the concept of patronage. Jacqueline Vayntrub explores themes of filial duty and mortality in the 
Ugaritic poem of Aqhat. 

From the initial stages of his career, Dennis has maintained an interest in the decipherment and inter- 
pretation of Northwest Semitic inscriptions written in linear alphabetic scripts. This topic was the subject of 
his first monograph (Handbook of Ancient Hebrew Letters [1982d, with collaboration from S. David Sperling, 
J. David Whitehead, and Paul E. Dion]), as well as of a number of influential articles spread throughout 
his career (“The ‘Epistolary Perfect’ in Hebrew Letters" [1983a]; “Le papyrus du marzeah" [1990a, with P. 
Bordreuil]; “Les documents d'Arslan Tash: authentiques ou faux?” [1998e]; “A New Aramaic Inscription 
from Zincirli” [2009b]). A significant part of his teaching responsibilities at the University of Chicago over 
the years also involved overviews of this material (e.g., at different times in his teaching career he taught 
year-long course sequences on Hebrew-Phoenician-Punic and Aramaic inscriptions). His supervision of 
dissertations on Old Hebrew grammar (Gogel 1987), Canaanite personal names (Layton 1987), Biblical He- 
brew verbal roots (Penney 1995), Phoenician settlements (Treumann 1997), and Levantine curses (Sumner 
2018) reflects these scholarly interests. 

In keeping with this theme, a number of essays in this volume deal with inscriptional topics. Four es- 
says offer revised readings or interpretations of previously published inscriptions: Dan Belnap on the sec- 
ond Arslan Tash plaque, Jo Ann Hackett and Aren Wilson-Wright on the Melqart Stele, Christopher Roll- 
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ston on the incised "Iiba'l inscription from Khirbet Qeiyafa, and Philip Schmitz on the Phoenician text of 
the trilingual Incirli inscription. In addition, two other studies address specific grammatical topics: William 
Schniedewind discusses the transitional particle w't in Epigraphic Hebrew set within its broader Northwest 
Semitic context, while Lawson Younger examines the preposition b in Sam'alian Aramaic from a cognitive 
linguistic perspective, offering a framework for classifying its primary and extended usages. 

Another fruitful area of research for Dennis has been the study of Hebrew and Ugaritic poetry, partic- 
ularly issues surrounding parallelism—its definition, description, and analysis. This research resulted in a 
monograph (Ugaritic and Hebrew Poetic Parallelism: A Trial Cut [nt I and Proverbs 2] [1988j]) and numerous 
articles (notably Pardee 1988f; 1990b; 1993c). Multiple supervised dissertations connect with this theme 
(Long 1993; Owens 1997; Reymond 1999; Jobe 2015; Vayntrub 2015; Pickut 2017). 

Several essays in the current volume take up this topic, engage with Dennis's literary method, and 
expand it to new areas of research. Four contributions focus on specific types of Biblical Hebrew poetic par- 
allelism in order to elucidate their inner workings: F. W. Dobbs-Allsopp on so-called “number parallelism” 
(e.g., x // x + 1); H. H. Hardy II on the parallelism of grammatical gender; David Tsumura on the “vertical” 
grammar of parallelism, where elements in successive line segments correspond by constituting two indis- 
pensable components of a single grammatical utterance; and Simeon Chavel on a device he terms “alterna- 
tion; in which two distinct utterances (a-b and x-y) are combined in interlocking fashion (a-x-b-y). Other 
essays treat particular poems and/or broader issues in poetic analysis. Cynthia Miller-Naudé and Jacobus 
Naudé examine the acrostic poem of Lamentations 3 to ascertain the effect of the acrostic constraint on the 
word order of individual lines and conclude that the syntax of its bicola is in fact not aberrant; Koowon Kim 
conducts a detailed study of Psalm 1 to uncover its many levels of poetic structure; and Drayton Benner 
takes a statistical approach to line lengths in Ugaritic and Biblical Hebrew poetry, quantifying the approx- 
imate balance one finds between lines in a poetic unit. 

While the term “philology” might seem outmoded in certain circles, it is unlikely Dennis would disavow 
the term. It is an apt descriptor of the holistic approach to the study of texts that Dennis has adopted through- 
out his career: situating a text (or a part thereof) in its historical and linguistic contexts, engaging in a metic- 
ulously close reading, and allowing this process to shape one's interpretation and understanding. Examples 
of this approach include Dennis's identification of the antiquity of the divine combat theme in a text from 
Mari (“Le combat de Ba‘lu avec Yammu d'aprés les textes ougaritiques" [Pardee 1993a, with P. Bordreuil]) and 
The Ugaritic Texts and the Origins of the West-Semitic Literary Composition (20121), the published version of 
his 2007 Schweich Lectures delivered before the British Academy. Examples of supervised dissertation topics 
employing this approach include ritual gestures (Calabro 2014), oath formulae (Conklin 2005), Hebrew pausal 
forms (Goerwitz 1993), biblical allusion (Mastnjak 2015), compositional history (Thomas 2013), priestly liter- 
ature (Huff 2019), treaty texts (Polk 2020), and literary reversal and response (Burnight 2011). 

A number of essays in this volume reflect such an approach in their attempt to elucidate particular terms 
or phrases within ancient Semitic languages and texts. Two essays address the third masculine singular pro- 
noun when written with a heh mater: Eric Reymond's contribution attempts to explain what motivates this 
orthography in the Hebrew Bible and later literature, while Joel Baden's essay explores what the appearance 
of this form of the pronoun on the Hebrew word "tent" can tell us about the composition of the Pentateuch, 
especially as related to the J source. Several studies focus on a word or phrase that occurs in multiple lan- 
guages. Joseph Lam reevaluates the meaning of the Hebrew root bhl based on the occurrence of the same 
root in an Ugaritic legal document. In similar fashion, Nathan Mastnjak reevaluates the sense of gmr in He- 
brew based, in part, on the usage of this same root in Ugaritic. John Burnight critiques an explanation of He- 
brew ksl and proposes a new interpretation of the root informed by the cognates in Akkadian and Ugaritic. 
Samuel Boyd traces the use of the phrase "King of Kings" from Ancient Egyptian through Akkadian, Persian, 
and Hebrew. Chaim Cohen gives a detailed explanation of different adjectival constructions in which the 
adjective precedes the noun it modifies, as exemplified in the Ugaritic expression "ib "iqn'i "lapis-lazuli-pure? 
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Several of the essays also address historical and religious themes. Brian Schmidt's essay explores the 
exact nuance of *élohim in 1 Samuel 28:13, especially as it relates to the context of mantic ritual. Matthew 
McAffee investigates the biblical King Og in relation to what we know of the Rephaim from Ugaritic texts. 
Carolina López-Ruiz investigates the connection between Greek and Semitic deities with a special focus on 
the identity of Aphrodite. Adam Miglio explores the images associated with prophecy in an Akkadian letter 
from Mari—specifically the image of the flooding waters of the Euphrates. 

In 2012, in a Festschrift honoring another prominent scholar in the field (John Huehnergard—a con- 
tributor to the present volume), Dennis published an essay titled "Ihe Biblical Hebrew Verbal System in a 
Nutshell” articulating his views on the functions of the Biblical Hebrew verb forms; previously those views 
had only appeared piecemeal in reviews of other works (see Pardee 2012h, 285 n. 1). Even though much of 
Dennis's research is situated around understanding the languages of ancient Semitic peoples, he would be 
the first to say he is not a linguist. Yet he encourages his students to use the best methods available in their 
analysis of ancient texts and has directed dissertations that have advanced linguistic methodologies, such 
as metapragmatics (Miller 1992), semantics (Creason 1995), metaphor (Long 1993; Lam 2012), grammatical- 
ization (Hardy 2014), language contact (Boyd 2014), and computational linguistics (Benner 2015). 

Three essays in this volume deal explicitly with questions related to the Biblical Hebrew verbal system and 
one with linguistic issues. Building on Pardee (2012h), David Calabro provides a historical assessment of the 
ancient Egyptian verbal system and compares it to that of ancient Hebrew. Examining the linguistic phenom- 
enon of formally distinct verbal complements, Stuart Creason presents “an initial foray” into the use of syn- 
tactic alternations and its importance for the analysis of Biblical Hebrew verbal syntax and semantics. Randall 
Garr distinguishes the Biblical Hebrew usage patterns of the so-called coordinated perfect, that is, the w^qotal 
construction. And Seth Sanders examines diversity in the earliest strata of Northwest Semitic verbal systems. 

Throughout his work, Dennis has also invoked matters of comparative Semitics. This interest is evident 
in his early publications on individual words, such as “The Semitic Root mrr and the Etymology of Ugaritic 
mr(r)//brk" (1978e), verbal usage of epistolary forms (1983a; 1987a, with R. M. Whiting; 2013d), Semitic 
onomastics (1988a; see also Layton 1987), and linguistic classification of texts, including the Deir ‘Alla Ba- 
laam Plasters (1991a) and Gezer Calendar (1997f; 20132). More recently, he provided leadership to the 2007 
international colloquium “Grammatical Case in the Languages of the Middle East and Europe" held at the 
University of Chicago Center in Paris (20112), where he gave his own assessment of the Semitic case system 
in "Vestiges du systéme casuel entre le nom et le pronom suffixe en hébreu biblique" (2011e). 

Three essays in this volume contribute to the study of comparative Semitic grammar. Aaron Butts ex- 
amines the so-called terminative particle in proto-Semitic in reconstructing its form as postposition *-s'a 
(based on Akkadian -iš Hebrew -», and Ugaritic -h) and arguing also for a reflex of this particle in the 
Aramaic adverbial ending *-ā. Rebecca Hasselbach-Andee looks at another old problem, the origin of the 
third-person endings of the Semitic stative/suffix conjugation, and contends they are in fact grammatical- 
ized forms of the original nominal endings marking gender, number, and case. John Huehnergard focuses 
on the issues surrounding the two reflexes of the proto-Semitic consonant "0 in Ugaritic (z and g) and pro- 
poses a sound rule for the conditioned change from (front-articulated) *0 to (back-articulated) £. 

This volume concludes with an essay by Gary Long on the implications of recent work in the cognitive 
sciences on our understanding of human thought, conceptualization, and the notion of deities. This expan- 
sive essay, along with its personal note of gratitude to Dennis, serves as a fitting end to the collection. 


EDITORS' NOTE 


The essays in this volume were completed in 2017. The process of publication led to some unavoidable 
delays, and only minimal changes or updates could be made to the contributions during the final phase of 
editing in 2021. 
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KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
KTU’ 
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3. KTU? TO RIH/RS 


1.1 RS  Á 3.361 KTU? 1.123 RS 24271 
1.2 RS 3.367 + 3.346 KTU? 1.140 RS 24.302 
1:3 RS  2.[014] + 3.363 + 3.364 KTU? 1.149 RS 24.644 
1.4 RS  2.[008] + 3.341 + 3.347 KTU? 1150 RS 24.644 [A] 
1.6 RS 2.[009]+ KTU? 1.160 RS 28.059 B 
1.8 RS 3.364 KTU? 1.161 RS 34.126 
1.9 RS 5.229 KTU? 1.163 RIH 78/14 
1.10 RS 3.3624 KTU? 1.164 RIH 77/02 B + 77/06 + 77/19 
ids RS 2012] + 77/26 A + 78/31 

KTU? 1.168 RIH 77/10 B 
1.14 RS  2.[003]- 

KTU? 1.169 RIH 78/20 
1.15 RS  3.343« 

KTU? 1.170 RIH 78/11 
1.16 RS  3.3225« 

KTU? 1.179 RS 92.2016 
1.17 RS  2.[004] 

KTU? 2.1 RS 3.427 
1.18 RS 3.340 

KTU? 24 RS 1.018 
1.19 RS 3.322+ 

KTU* 2410 RS 4475 
1.20 RS 3.348 

KTU? 2.13 RS 11.872 
1.22 RS  2.[024] 

KTU? 2.16 RS 15.008 
1.23 RS 2.002 

KTU? 2.23 RS 16.078 
1.24 RS 5.194 

KTU? 2.39 RS 18.038 
1.40 RS 1.002 

KTU? 2.40 RS 18.040 
1.41 RS 1.0034 

KTU? 2.76 RS 34.356 
1.43 RS 1.005 

KTU? 2.81 RIH 78/3 + 78/30 
1.46 RS 1.009 

KTU* 2.85 RS 92.2005 
1.47 RS 1.017 

KTU? 3.1 RS 11.772+ 
1.60 RS  2.[006] 

KTU? 32 RS 15.111 
1.80 RS 15.072 

KTU? 3.5 RS 16.382 
1.82 RS 15.134 

KTU? 3.9 RS [Varia 14] 
1.87 RS 18.056 

KTU? 3.10 RIH 84/33 
1.90 RS 19.013 

KTU? 44 RS 2.[032] 
1.92 RS 19.039 

KTU? 4.29 RS 3.320 
1.96 RS 22225 

KTU? 4.35 RS 8.183+ 
1.108 RS 24.252 

KTU? 4.40 RS 8.279 
1.111 RS 24.255 

KTU? 4.43 RS 9.011 
1.112 RS 24.256 

KTU? 4.68 RS 11.716 


1.113 RS 24.257 
1.114 RS 24.258 
1.115 RS 24.260 
1.119 RS 24266 
1.120 RS 24.269 + 24.297 


KTU? 4.102 RS 11.857 
KTU? 4.133 RS 15.005 
KTU’ 4.137 RS 15.015+ 
KTU? 4.141 RS 15.0224 
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KTU? 4.144 RS 15.032 KTU? 4.618 
KTU* 4.149 RS 15.039 KTU? 4.624 
KTU? 4.182 RS 15.115 KTU? 4.636 
KTU? 4.243 RS 16.395 KTU? 4.680 
KTU? 4.290 RS 17.297 KTU? 4.752 
KTU? 4.337 RS 18.024 KTU? 4.783 
KTU? 4.339 RS 18.026 KTU* 4.791 
KTU* 4341 RS 18.028 KTU? 4.792 
KTU? 4.347 RS 18.035 KTU? 4.807 
KTU* 4.350 RS 18.039 KTU* 4.841 
KTU? 4.401 RS 18.141 KTU? 4.859 
KTU* 4422 RS 18.293 KTU* 5.9 
KTU? 4.430 RS 18.301 [B] KTU* 5.0 
KTU? 4.609 RS 19.016 KTU? 5.11 


4. RIH/RS TO KTU? 


RIH 77/12 KTU* 831 RS  2.[022]- 
RIH 77/27 KTU? 4.770 RS 2.[024] 
RIH 78/02 KTU? 4.771 RS  2.[031] 
RIH 78/03 « 78/30 KTU? 2.81 RS 3.320 
RIH 78/14 KTU* 1.163 RS 3.322+ 
RIH 78/26 KTU* 14176 RS  3325« 
RIH 78/30 KTU? 2.81 RS  3343« 
RIH 98/02 KTU* 1.180 RS 3.348 
RS 1.002 KTU* 140 RS 3.361 
RS 1.005 KTU* 143 RS 3.67 
RS 1.009 KTU* 146 RS 4475 
RS 1.018 KTU* 24 RS 5.194 
RS 1.019 KTU* 148 RS 5.1974 
RS  1[051] KTU* 6.6 RS 5229 
RS  1.[055] KTU* 6.9 RS 6216 
RS 2.002 KTU? 1.23 RS 7.088 
RS  2.[003]« KTU* 1.14 RS 8.1834 
RS  2.[008]« KTU* 14 RS 8201 
RS  2.[009]« KTU: 1.6 RS 8202 [A] 
RS  2.[012] KTU 1.12 RS 8.202 [B] 
RS  2.[014] KTU* 13 RS 8279 
RS  2.[019] KTU? 121 RS 11.772+ 


RIH 


19.045 

19.049 [A] + 19.049 [C] 
19.097 

19.178 

29.097 

84/13 

84/04 

84/06 

94.2050 + 94.2092 
94.2064 

94.2275 

16.265 

17.063 

17.117 


KTU? 1.5 
KTU” 1.22 
KTU? 4.23 
KTU? 4.29 
KTU? 1.19 
KTU? 1.16 
KTU? 1.15 
KTU? 1.20 
KTU? 14 
KTU? 1.2 
KTU? 2.10 
KTU? 1.24 
KTU? 431 
KTU? 1.9 
KTU? 4.34 
KTU? 6.69 
KTU? 4.35 
KTU? 4.35 
KTU? 9.7 
KTU? 9.8 
KTU? 4.40 
KTU? 34 


li 
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RS 11788 KTU? 4.86 RS 19.017 KTU? 4.610 
RS 11.857 KTU? 4.102 RS 19.039 KTU? 1.92 

RS 11.872 KTU? 2413 RS 19.045 KTU? 4.618 
RS 12.063 KTU? 5.6 RS 19.097 KTU? 4.636 
RS 15.005 KTU? 4.133 RS 22.225 KTU? 1.96 

RS 15.008 KTU? 2.16 RS 24.244 KTU? 1.100 
RS  15.015- KTU? 4.137 RS 24.474 KTU? 1.103 
RS  15.022- KTU? 4.141 RS 24.252 KTU? 1.108 
RS 15.032 KTU? 4.144 RS 24.257 KTU? 1.113 
RS 15.039 KTU? 4.149 RS 24.258 KTU? 1.114 
RS 15.053 KTU? 4.156 RS 24.266 KTU? 1.119 
RS 15.062 KTU? 4.158 RS 24.272 KTU? 1.124 
RS 15.111 KTU? 3.2 RS 24.277 KTU? 1.127 
RS 15.115 KTU? 4.182 RS 24.302 KTU? 1.140 
RS 15.116 KTU? 4.183 RS 24312 KTU? 1.141 
RS 15.117 KTU 3.11 RS 24.323 KTU? 1.142 
RS 16.382 KTU? 3.5 RS 24.327 KTU? 1.44 
RS 16.395 KTU? 4.243 RS 24.643 KTU? 1.148 
RS 17.073 KTU? 6.25 RS 24.654 KTU? 1.155 
RS 18.024 KTU? 4.337 RS 29.097 KTU? 4.752 
RS 18.026 KTU? 4.339 RS 31.043 KTU? 4.754 
RS 18.028 KTU? 4341 RS 34126 KTU? 1.161 
RS 18.035 KTU? 3.20 RS 3456 KTU? 2.76 

RS 18.038 KTU? 2.39 RS 88.2215 KTU: 5.27 

RS 18.041 KTU? 1.86 RS —94.20504 KTU? 4.807 
RS 18.086 KTU? 4.377 RS 94.2064 KTU? 4.841 
RS 18.113 A KTU? 2.42 RS 94.2168 KTU? 3.32 

RS 18.113 [B] KTU? 2.43 RS 94.2275 KTU? 4.859 
RS 18.293 KTU? 4.422 RS 94.2406 KTU? 2.88 


RS 19.016 KTU? 4.609 RS [Varia 14] KTU 3.9 
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THE FURTHER QUEST FOR UGARITIC 


Peter T. Daniels 
Jersey City 


WHEN I CAME TO CHICAGO in 1972 to study historical and Semitic linguistics, and probably Aramaic, it was 
soon made clear, by my Biblical Aramaic teacher, that I would first have to be exposed to Biblical Hebrew 
(so different from my undergraduate Modern Hebrew). And so began my acquaintance with Dennis Pardee, 
whose class met five days a week—Monday, Wednesday, and Friday for basic grammar, and Tuesday and 
Thursday for historical linguistics. (Though he always insisted he didn't know any linguistics—or Arama- 
ic—he was wrong.) Ugaritic classes were scheduled for the convenience of the Divinity School rather than 


the Division of the Humanities, so I was nev- 
er able to take that course, but Dennis be- 
stowed on me one of the rare offprints of his 
dissertation publication! on condition that 
I actually read it. In early September 2011, 
I asked whether he knew of any summary 
of the decipherments of the Ugaritic letters 
that had not been clarified by the original 
achievements of 1931. He did not—and sug- 
gested that I prepare one. This essay is the 
result.? 

When Ugarit was discovered, Ras Sham- 
ra was not in Syria. In the complicated situ- 
ation of mandates drawn up by the League 
of Nations after World War I, the provinces 
of the former Ottoman Empire were allocat- 
ed among the victors, and the territory of 
the Alaouites was accorded separate status 
within the French mandate, as were the dis- 
tricts of Aleppo and Damascus. The Stamp 
Atlas? summarizes the developments as fol- 


lows (fig. 1.1): 


1 Pardee 1975-76. 


m Middle East after 1916 
TURKIYE z> 
Bia me © indian POs outside India 1858-1914 
"d 7 — -— Boundary of Turkey 1920 
Cilicia X = — Boundary of Turkey 1923 
bg PET Q biomeves 
Adana, ` TOME A SS [p o 
ar N rain an ; 
diu ——— su 
[^ gest” CAleppo / [9191 Ss. 
1938 [^X a 4 > IRAN 
Alacui: [un] eos / © Kirkuk > (PERSIA 
N SYRIE ^ à; i] 
L elle Rouad E 
aal x 4d 
1920 1883| w |! 
um a= & Ww 
Bayrů 5 Fr Mand 1822: N E C 
GRAND LIBAN - 6 
' JZ 9pimasha d | AN ^ 
pec. ) ot (BeOce.1916-20 "Baghdad 
| §/ ` "^ d À ‘S 
| Jafa o 7, i m x 
PALESTINE lou, OP. —:77- 
1918 MESH Pa ~ | 
[1829] ~ 
à / mg] ^ `. AS 
(BntOcciS) — ' "C d 
"ES — \ ARABIA Bas? W, 
Sinai V | he k 
va cem Mein: pa. | 
9 d Kuwan ^ | 
VÀ — 


Figure 1.1. The post-World War I political situation of the Middle 
East (Wellsted, Rossiter, and Flower 1986, 219). 


2 This paper was presented at the fortieth annual meeting of the North American Conference on Afroasiatic Linguistics, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, NJ, February 19, 2012. In its expansion, I am pleased to acknowledge the assistance of 
John Huehnergard, Joseph Lam, M. C. A. Macdonald, and Mark S. Smith. I am especially indebted to Foy Scalf, research ar- 
chivist at the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, who made available the exceptionally rare early numbers of GLECS. 
The editors Joseph Lam and Chip Hardy have made various welcome improvements and bear no responsibility for any 


remaining infelicities. 


3 This atlas is a valuable source for geopolitical history of the previous century and a half. 
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Alaouites 


The state of the Alawi or Alaouites between Hatay 
and the Lebanon. A geographical part of Syria, it 
had a separate existence as a French mandate in 
1920-30 and as a republic in 1930-6. On 22 Sep- 
tember 1930 it took the name of its chief town, 
Latakia.* 


Latakia 


Stamps withdrawn 28 February 1937, after which 
stamps of Syria were used. 


The excavator, Claude Schaeffer, who in those days 
called himself F. A. Schaeffer, told the story of the dis- Figure 1.2. The first Ugaritic tablets (Schaeffer 1929, 295 
covery of the sites of Minet el-Baida and Ugarit for fig. 5). Reprinted with permission. 

the general public in articles in French, English, and 

German magazines’ and finally in the October 1930 and July 1933 issues of the American National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 

The first tablets were found on May 14, 1929 (fig. 1.2); in his contribution to the Festschrift for Charles 
Virolleaud, Schaeffer? recalled, poetically and dramatically, the circumstances surrounding the discovery of 
the first few tablets by the Turkoman workman Mohamed Moursal. The forty-eight tablets from that first 
season reached print by mid-April 1930. Accounts of their decipherment have been provided by Johannes 
Friedrich," Ernst Doblhofer, Alan Corré, Cyrus Gordon, Maurice Pope, Peggy Day, and Pierre Bordreuil,” 
and in shorter compass by others. Most of them relied on the journal and book publications by the deciph- 
erers, but Day investigated newspaper accounts and archival materials for a fuller picture. 


THE FIRST ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


A brief summary of the initial work will thus suffice here. Three scholars, working by and large inde- 
pendently, with different methods, converged on a consensus within a few months of publication. Charles 
Virolleaud? provided the key to the interpretation in his first decipherment article. He noted that some of 
the bronze axes bore a sequence of letters (fig. 1.3) and that this sequence also appeared at the top of a tablet 


4 Wellsted, Rossiter, and Flower 1986, 219. 

5 Ibid., 220. 

6 L'Illustration 4724, October 12, 1929; Illustrated London News 4727, November 2, 1929; Leipziger Illustrierte Zeitung 4427, 
January 16, 1930 (references from Day 2002, 42 n. 31); the three accounts, consulted at the New York Public Library, are 
essentially the same article with the same photographs. 

7 A small map was included with each of these National Geographic articles, but permission to reproduce the first one 
(Schaeffer 1930, 485) was refused, and an exorbitant fee was demanded for use of the second (Schaeffer 1933, 103). The two 
maps are not identical; the second is not merely the first one extended to the south to encompass Jerusalem and a bit of the 
Dead Sea—they are credited to different cartographers, A. B. Bumstead and Newman Bumstead, respectively. In the earlier 
one, place names are given in Arabic and English; in the later one, in French and English. 

8 Schaeffer 1929. 

9 Schaeffer 1956. 

10 Virolleaud 1929. 

11 Friedrich 1957, 83-86. Friedrich does not mention the three aleph letters and therefore omits his own contribution (see 
below). The two Germans, Doblhofer and Friedrich, emphasize Bauer's contribution and downplay those of the two French- 
men, Virolleaud and Dhorme. Stanislav Segert (1983a, 135-39) helpfully catalogues the mistakes of the original decipherers 
and the reasons for them. 

12 Doblhofer 1961, 203-26; Corré 1966; Gordon 1982, 103-13; Pope 1999, 117-22; Day 2002; Bordreuil 2009. 


13 Virolleaud 1931a. 
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Figure 1.3. Virolleaud’s first insight Figure 1.4. Tablet with a name (?) preceded Figure 1.5. Virolleaud’s second 
(Schaeffer 1929, pl. LX fig. 4). by Ml] (Virolleaud 1929, pl. LXXI no. 18 obv.). insight (Schaeffer 1929, pl. LX fig. 2). 
Reprinted with permission. Reprinted with permission. Reprinted with permission. 


(divided into two words; the word divider was easy to recognize), preceded by the letter |l (fig. 1.4). Sup- 
posing this to be the beginning of an introductory epistolary formula, he suggested it was the equivalent 
of Akkadian ana and that the sequence of letters was a binomial personal name. He also found the same 
(supposed) name on another axe preceded by a sequence of four letters; adducing parallels, he suggested 
that the sequence was the word for “axe” (fig. 1.5). The archaeologists pointed to Mycenaean-Minoan 
connections of the structures they had thus far discovered, so he suggested looking westward for potential 
languages. (Linear B would not be deciphered until two decades later.) 

Day's research" led her to a fairly low opinion of Virolleaud. She suggests that he got control of the 
tablets because he was Schaeffer's boss—though she does not see fit to note that no epigrapher was attached 
to Schaeffer's expedition, meaning that no one else would have been available to study the texts. She ac- 
cuses him of misrepresenting the sequence of decipherment events among the three scholars. Nor does she 
recognize the importance of his two initial suggestions; and she does not credit the astonishing speed with 
which he got each new trove of tablets into print: every volume—nay, nearly every issue—of the journal 
Syria contained editiones principes of Ugaritic tablets.^ Without publication, no decipherment or interpre- 
tation could have happened. 

The first scholar to announce results was Hans Bauer" (table 1.1, line 1). Assuming a West Semitic lan- 
guage, he looked for letters frequently appearing in first or last place in a word—letters that could represent 
common prefixes and suffixes such as y m n t and monoliteral clitics such as l b. He had found a four-letter 
word for “axe,” grzn, in Hebrew, which gave him the n. Édouard Dhorme," meanwhile, looking for words 
containing I “to” (the ana equivalent), found bland mlk and šlš and others, but he got some letters wrong— 


14 Day 2002. 

15 Anon. 1956. 

16 Bauer 1930a. 

17 Dhorme 1930. Until 1931, Dhorme published using his religious name, Paul (Day 2002, 42 n. 32). 
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Table 1.1. Stages of decipherment 


— Ml MEK KEE TMT KPC ENKI em 

à bgh d hwzh t y k à Imdnzs*psaqr tétiüs 
1.B 3} bgg d hw h? y wmlk n p*qzg&r 85?t' hp 
2.B 3 bgh dhw ht y k3$ Im n e *p sug rtr t" Bs 
3D’ beg d hw?bíOy k 5$ lms n S26 2G rb t $$ 2 
4V a bgh d hwzh t(y)k $ Im (nfs:psqír)s3shteé 
5.A'alobgh d hwzht y k 3$ Im nps-*psqrr tzte''is 
6.F a 6a. Banethg|  'i 'u 
7. H Z Z S 
8 G a bgh(b) d *hwzh *t y k 3 Ims n $*-p*sqr $gteu 
9. S d 


Note: In the top row, the letters not identified in the first decipherments are colored brown, with the three supplementals colored 
blue. In the body of the table, erroneous suggestions are colored red, and suggestions that were reasonably close to the ultimate 
results are colored green. 

B = Bauer 1930 (Die Entzifferung); B = Bauer 1930 (ZDMG 84); D = Dhorme 1930 (RB 39); V = Virolleaud 1931 (Syria 12); 

A = Albright 1932 (JPOS 12); F = Friedrich 1933 (ZA 41); Baneth 1932 (OLZ 35); H = Harris 1935 (JAOS 55), also M&H; G = Gaster 
1936 (M. Gaster Vol.); S = Speiser 1951 (BASOR 121). 


by guessing that a two-letter word was bn "son" instead of bt “daughter” or "house? Bauer's grzn set him 
straight on that score, and the two in effect collaborated (table 1.1, line 3). The two-word “name” turned 
out to be rab kahanim “chief of the priests" (They were surprised to discover that the “axe” word was hrsn 
[table 1.1, line 2],? with Akkadian and Aramaic cognates.) If Day is correct, Virolleaud incorporated their 
results in his first decipherment publications. 

That is where things stood by 1931. Twenty-three letters had been securely identified.” The etymolog- 
ical “doublets” such as h and h had not been problematic, but the less common letters were— gimel, zain, 
£ain, za’, and especially dal. As early as 1932, Jean Cantineau noted the absence of those expected letters 
from the decipherment. The last three took some time to finalize. But before they were settled came the 


alephs. 


Virolleaud" (table 1.1, line 4) was the first to recognize that there were three letters for aleph, and he also 
suggested that they represented different vowels. This seems to have been another key insight, and a shared 
one. None of the three initial decipherers expresses any particular surprise at finding two or three alephs— 
but none of them, apparently, found the correct explanation. 

W. F. Albright might have come close. He liked to remind readers that he had been the first to suggest 
that the name of the site the tablets came from was not something like "Saphon" but instead the Ugaritu 
known from Amarna tablets? and from Egyptian inscriptions.” That first suggestion was in a footnote in an 
Archiv für Orientforschung article dealing with something quite different; it promised the evidence would 


18 Dhorme 1931. 
19 Bauer 1930b. 


20 The initial charts of the three pioneers and W. F. Albright are reproduced in Daniels 2020, 17 fig. 1.5. Only the online 
version of this chapter is to be consulted. The initial printing of the book has the illustrations garbled. 


21 Virolleaud 1931a. 

22 See Knudtzon (1915, 1581) index s.v. (five occurrences) and the astute discussion (ibid., 1016f.). 
23 Albright 1932a, 20 n. 19, for example. 

24 Albright 1931-32, 165 n. 9. 
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be published later. Unfortunately for Albright, Virolleaud in the meantime came up with tablets identifying 
the site.” But astonishingly, Albright in his first(?) publication on Ugaritic texts” essentially adopted Vi- 
rolleaud's values (as can be seen from the mistaken p; or ffor =<; table 1.1, line 5). In the first footnote he 
gives the equation—and insists that the name of the place is spelled Tkrt!" He could have been the one to 
correctly interpret the alephs. (In his next article, he admitted he had been wrong.”) 

Johannes Friedrich was the first to set out the evidence for å, i, and ú in detail. However, both in his 
Zeitschrift für Assyriologie article? and in his review? of Bauer's Das Alphabet von Ras Schamra^ (a book 
I have not been able to consult), Friedrich says that Bauer had expressed this insight on page 32—though 
hesitantly (wenn auch noch zweifelnd). In view of that reported doubt, I prefer to assign credit to Friedrich 
(table 1.1, line 6). His first arguments are lexical: for initial aleph' he cites ah “brother, ål (prohibition), an 
"I? and a number of other words. Aleph’ begins id “then, imr "lamb; and several others; aleph? appears in 
ügrt and perhaps udn "ear? Etymologically anomalous forms such as üsbt “finger” seem to have misled Frie- 
drich’s predecessors. Medial aleph-letters occur in malaku “messenger, Sa’ila “he asked; and ru'umima, 
which should correspond to Akkadian rému, Hebrew 084 “wild cattle? 

But by far the clearest evidence is from the case-endings of kussi’u “throne.” Because the texts are so 
old, case-endings (as in Akkadian and Arabic) could be assumed to be preserved, and of course they would 
show up in this word. Friedrich notes that several examples of the word in the nominative case, in u, were 
already found in the first batch of texts in 1929. He goes on to find accusatives in a and genitives in i. Armed 
with these new tools, he then finds moods in III-? verbs. 

In 1935, Zellig Harris? noted a few anomalies between Friedrich's aleph-identifications and forms ex- 
pected from etymology or morphology, such as ris instead of ras “head” and tikl for *takulu “you [pl.] eat,” 
and accounted for them by postulating a conditioned sound change á > é/__’C (short stressed a becomes e 
before glottal stop, medially).? The change is registered by Gordon;* but such spellings are now generally 
interpreted as /a/, with {i} employed to spell a vowelless aleph.” 


Le 


In a few etymological observations on consonants, Friedrich?* notes that *d has become d even though t 
does not merge with š. A footnote refers to the confusion surrounding ~~, with Virolleaud’s h,” Albright's 


25 Schaeffer 1932. 

26 Albright 1932b. 

27 Why kand not g? John Huehnergard (personal communication, April 1, 2016) suggests that Albright relied on the Egyp- 
tian spelling with k3 (Gardiner sign D28 U); the attestations are gathered by Giveon (1981). 

28 Albright 1934, 109. 

29 Friedrich 1933b. 

30 Friedrich 1933a. 

31 Bauer 1932. 

32 Harris 1937. 

33 Harris ends his article with the curious statement, “The change did not yield a new phoneme e, because this was but an 
alternant of the a-phoneme; the use of the i-aleph in Ras Shamra for this sound merely indicates that it was sufficiently dif- 
ferent from the usual Ras Shamra a” The concept of phoneme must have been quite new to Harris—the word does not occur 
in his 1932 master's thesis—and he may not have realized that it would be most unusual (though not entirely impossible) for 
a nonphonemic distinction to be noted in a writing system. (Gordon does not make use of the term “phonemes” for Ugaritic.) 
34 Gordon 1965, 31, $5.16. 

35 Verreet 1983, summarized in Sivan 1997, 16-18; Tropper 2000, 33-37, 821.322.1-4, details numerous alternative sugges- 
tions that have been proposed; see the cogent remarks in Pardee 2003-4, 26-28. 

36 Friedrich 1933b. 

37 On January 25, 1933, however, Virolleaud discussed “une consonne $ (gayn), variante graphique du ‘(‘ayin), et beaucoup 


moins fréquent que lui" (Virolleaud 1935a, 19); in the ensuing reported discussion, Marcel Cohen, not usually recognized for 
achievement in Assyriology, asserted that ¢ was an independent phoneme in Akkadian. 
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z, and the g of David Hartwig Baneth (otherwise not known to Ugaritology, he became professor of Ara- 
bic at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem). Baneth?* offers several Arabic etymologies in support of gain, 
against Albright's arguments for za’, and his argument, endorsed immediately by H. L. Ginsberg,” has 
proved to be correct. In the same one-page article, though, he suggests that =< simply be read not as p? or 
fbut as = followed by <, or p< 

Some seeming etymological aberrancies in words spelled with  £ that “ought to” show =< z have oc- 
casioned discussion over the years; Huehnergard" reviews the literature and suggests a conditioned sound 
change*0» é /__u, i.e., partial contact regressive assimilation before a back vowel. 


=< 


Credit for the correct identification of =< as z is not entirely clear. In his first “Notes on the Mythological 
Epic Text,” James Montgomery“ follows “Albright (who has correctly identified the character for z)?” But 
note that Albright had labeled as z the letter that Baneth was simultaneously showing to be £ain. Sure 
enough, in ^Ras Shamra Notes. IL"? Montgomery refers to "the enigmatic character which has been large- 
ly read as f (as I see now erroneously), and which may represent an emphatic -z (?)" In Montgomery and 
Harris's presentation of the texts with glossary (but without translation; table 1.1, line 7),? the letter =< 
is identified as z without question; on page 14, however, the text reads: 


The sign transcribed 3 [i.e., =<], originally read f, may in some cases be actually the two signs y5 as 
in yn ,1p5. Otherwise it occurs only in a few words, as follows: [11 examples + 7 derivatives]. In 
the [5] words which are asterisked the sign may be shown to have the value z = € (see Glossary). 
The virtual absence of this sign from the Tablets is to be noted. . . . The sign equated with x [i.e., ~] 
has been variously given the value of z and g. In favor of the value z, note the words under x in the 
Glossary, and 1x7 ,2x*; for the value g, see 1x1. It must be noted, however, that & coalesces with * in 
this dialect (e.g., ody y3), while z seems to be satisfied by the sign &. 


The accounts of meetings of GLECS were not printed until 1935 (and even then received very limited distribution); the first 
volume reprinted summaries that were distributed informally to the members (report by René Labat, 2: 44). The publications 
seem to have been regarded almost as ephemera (Virolleaud's contributions are not even listed in Anon. 1956), unlike to- 
day's “working papers,” and few copies may have crossed the Atlantic; they have not previously been reprinted or digitized. 


38 Baneth 1932, 703. 

39 Ginsberg 1933, 593. 

40 Huehnergard 2016 (handout); cf. this volume. 
41 Montgomery 1933, 98. 

42 Montgomery 1934, 62. 

43 Montgomery and Harris 1935. 

44 Was this observation borrowed from Baneth? 


45 One of these words is b987, glossed as “roof? again anticipated at the March 22, 1933, meeting of GLECS (Février 1935); 
the text of the summary reads in full, “Le mot ms’! de Ras-Shamra doit désigner un « abri (contre le soleil) » : il fournit un 
exemple du traitement à Ras-Shamra de la consonne qui est f-spirant en arabe, s en hébreu, t en araméen’ In his comment 
Virolleaud adds, “Les textes inédits confirment l'observation précédente, par l'exemple stir $1 « ombre »"—but “Le $? de Ras- 
Shamra correspond indifféremment à tád et à t-spirant de l arabe; le s ordinaire correspond surtout à s de l'arabe, mais aussi 
à t-spirant; trés rarement un méme mot a les deux graphies” Virolleaud (1935b) reverted to this topic eight months later, on 
November 23, with further varying uses of s for t but also the curious suggestion that because “samech” (presumably 1f), 
though it does not occur in the then-known literary texts, is now found in kse “throne” and ssw “horse,” it "représente un 
dédoublement du phonéme s? 

Two years later, on April 30, 1935, Février (1937) suggested that because of the irregularities particularly in the writing 
of sibilants, the Ugaritic script may have been created for an earlier language and then applied, more or less successfully, to 
Ugaritic. Cohen in his comment espoused the position, today standard, that Ugaritic represents early Northwest Semitic— 
neither Canaanite nor Aramaic but not particularly connected with South Arabian, despite their corresponding elaboration 
of the consonantal array. As late as 1948, Février transliterated =< as “s = d" and Q as “Sifflante mal déterminée" (Février 
1948, 175). A decade later, in his second edition, Février (1959, 176) lists =< as z and ¢ as §, “une sifflante spéciale, ... qui 
parait faire défaut dans tous les autres alphabets nord-sémitiques.” 
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As late as 1936, Bauer, in his last Ugaritological publication, was still expressing doubt about both £ain and 


za 246 


q 


The last letter to fall into place was Q. At first it was considered simply a graphic variant of <V š, or as 
representing *s*’ (as late as 1950, this was Virolleaud’s transliteration for <V, though he offered no pho- 
nemic or phonetic transcription);? or it simply went unnoticed. Already in his first "Notes" Montgomery 
remarked, “Also I would note variations in form of sign for W, with omission of the upright wedge leaving 
only the two sloping lateral wedges”; but he seems to want to connect this sign with "t rather than *S. 
Cantineau? records that Dhorme had suggested? “que le signe Q pouvait peut-être équivaloir soit à arabe 
3 soit à arabe &” (but omits the comment “ce qui permettrait d'expliquer les confusions apparentes avec š, 
z, dans les cas donnés"). 

Cantineau was greatly (one might say overly) concerned with the phonetics of the dead and recon- 
structed languages he was dealing with, perhaps because of his extensive fieldwork on Arabic colloquials. 
Already in 1932, Cantineau,” rather than retrojecting the [0] of Classical Arabic into the interpretation of 
Ugaritic, had introduced the symbol t,, identified as “une occlusive dentale sourde t dont le point d'articula- 
tion serait un peu différent de ?" for the letter 4, while retaining the description “spirante interdentale” for 
the Proto-Semitic sound *¢ that he agrees is its ancestor. By 1940, in an article (dated April 1939) provoked 
by Guérinot,? Cantineau was describing a series "t, "d; "d, “dont le point d'articulation aurait été plus en 
avant et l'occlusion moins ferme" *'—which could give rise to interdentals in Arabic and something else in 
Ugaritic (yet still yield šin Hebrew and Akkadian and t in Aramaic).? Finally, in his last statement,” he was 
ready to say what he actually meant: “une série apicale dans l'articulation de laquelle la pointe de la langue 
est dirigée vers le bas,” a configuration that seems to be unknown to phoneticians." 

By this point, the fact had become relevant that not all the “alphabetic”® tablets from Ugarit are writ- 
ten in Ugaritic. Only Dhorme seems to have mentioned early on that “on peut méme se demander, pour 
quelques tablettes, si l'alphabet n'a pas été employé pour une langue non sémitique.”” Bedřich Hrozny^ 
receives the credit for identifying the language of a text published separately by Virolleaud*' as Hurrian (at 


46 It is not clear why Bordreuil and Pardee 1995 and 2001 and Pardee 2007 transliterate =< with d, whereas Pardee 2004 
and Bordreuil and Pardee 2009 use z; cf. n. 90 on assumptions regarding the language represented by an anomalous script. 


47 Cf. n. 45. See n. 73 on potential confusion with W. 


48 See also Guérinot 1938, 39f. The identity of A. Guérinot is elusive. A search of Persée (the French counterpart of JSTOR) 
reveals a specialist by that name in Jain studies but who also compiled a bibliography on Phoenician early in the twentieth 
century. The Necrology in Syria 23.3 (1942) lists simply, ^A Guérinot 1871-1940 orientaliste.” 


49 Montgomery 1933, 99. 
50 Cantineau 1940, 42. 
51 Apud Virolleaud 1937. 
52 Cantineau 1932, 166. 
53 Guérinot 1938. 

54 Cantineau 1940, 39. 


55 Attention is also paid to the Ugaritic reflexes of the laterals d, and "s! (1940, 48-53; cf. 1952, 84-87, where they are 
reconstructed as "f^, and *s). 


56 Cantineau 1952, 81. 


57 The phonologist Abby Cohn drew my attention (personal communication, January 9, 2016) to Dart 1991, which, howev- 
er, as far as I can tell, provides no evidence of articulation of tongue tip toward or at the lower teeth. 


58 Iuse this term here in deference to the history of the field, but, technically speaking, the Ugaritic writing system is an 
augmented abjad (Daniels 1990). 


59 Dhorme 1930, 575. 
60 Hrozny 1932. 
61 Virolleaud 1931b. 
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that time otherwise known only from the Mittanni letter from El Amarna and a few fragments from Bogaz- 
köy). Friedrich? refers casually to “die subaráischen Texte von Ras Schamra,’ as if their identification was 
well known.” Theodore Gaster? treats no fewer than seven tablets from the original 1929 group as his “New 
Asianic Language"—nos. 4, 7, 28, 34-45, 35, and 47. For Gaster, “Asianic” refers to what is now known as 
the "Anatolian" branch of Indo-European, and he happily compares Hittite, Luvian, and Palaic forms. He 
scrupulously distinguishes XY and ¢ (table 1.1, line 8). 

Gaster appears not to be aware of H. L. Ginsberg and B. Maisler's “Semitized Hurrians.”® They call at- 
tention to the use in Hurrian names of the two-wedged sibilant. On the basis of a Hurrian morpheme that 
appears in Akkadian cuneiform as both zur and sar, they suggest Z for this letter. 

It fell to Zellig Harris” (table 1.1, line 7) to systematize the materials. Having found that the orthogra- 
phy of Ugaritic is quite regular, he notes: 


The casual occurrence of a § with two wedges for the usual form with three, would, then be quite 
surprising. Actually, however, there is no such irregularity, for we find the two-wedged sign used as 
a distinct character. It appears only in certain words, and then consistently each time those words 
occur. 


Since there was a connection with Hurrian, he consulted his colleague who had begun to take an interest 
in that language: 


Professor Speiser .. . noted . . . that there is a sound peculiar to Hurrian which is represented by cu- 
neiform z in the Nuzi tablets, and which may be the sound in question. The Nuzi tablets are written 
in Akkadian, in large part by Hurrian scribes, and the spelling often shows the linguistic background 
of the writers. Dr. Speiser pointed out that in these texts the Akkadian sibilants are completely con- 
fused, showing that the scribes could not recognize the differences between them. In the Hurrian 
proper names in the same tablets, however, s and z are kept reasonably distinct. Since the Hurrian 
scribes did not hear the difference between Akkadian z and the other sibilants, this z in their own 
proper names must have represented a peculiar sound, different from the Akkadian z and distinct 
from their own s. Its exact value is unknown, but Professor Speiser is of the opinion that it was an 
affricate rather than a simple sibilant,? for there is evidence that the sound could be represented in 
writing either as a dental or as a sibilant.” 


Hence Harris's title, ^A Hurrian Affricate or Sibilant in Ras Shamra" In this passage, Harris was introducing 
the phonemic principle to his philological readers without saying so (but cf. n. 33). Harris gives, however, 
no suggestion as to its phonetic nature. 

And so things stood through the 1930s. Cyrus Gordon, in the 1940 Ugaritic Grammar (subtitled, unlike 
any of the later editions, The Present Status of the Linguistic Study of the Semitic Alphabetic Texts from Ras 


62 I explored this question in Daniels 2012, offered a few weeks after the present paper. 

63 Friedrich 1933a, 740 n. 2. 

64 ‘The identity, or nonidentity, of “Hurrian” and “Subarian” was a disputed point in the 1930s-1950s. 
65 Gaster 1936. 

66 Ginsberg and Maisler 1934, 244. 

67 Harris 1935. 

68 Ibid., 96. 


69 A few years later, Speiser (1938, 176) attributed the suggestion of an affricate to Harris in this passage, and after an 
exhaustive study of the relevant materials—alphabetic and syllabic cuneiform; Akkadian, Ugaritic, and Hurrian texts; all 
previous discussion—concurred (ibid., 175-92). By the time of his definitive statement, Introduction to Hurrian, however, the 
affricate had disappeared. A paragraph on “The approximate phonetic values of § and 7” concludes that “it is best to regard š 
as a sound patterned between [t] and [š], and Z as the corresponding voiced sound” (Speiser 1941, 35, $46). 


70 Harris 1935, pp. 98f. 
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Shamra), offered as the value of the letter Q $ Z d t, each letter with a question mark, and transliterated 
it ($5; that is also the treatment in the Ugaritic Handbook of 1947. Unfortunately for Gordon, clarification 
turned up almost immediately after—after ten years' hiatus, Schaeffer returned to Ugarit and in November 
1949 came across the first of several abecedaries. Albright saw a photograph of it, on which the last letter at 
the end of each of the first two lines was not visible, and suggested" that the sequence could be restored as: 


'ABGHDHWZHTYK(LMSNZS,'PSQRS(TGTTUS, 


He takes this evidence as confirming his long-held opinion (long predating his decipherment of Proto- 
Sinaitic”) that the earliest linear alphabet comprised something like 27 rather than 22 letters.” 

The abecedary (fig. 1.6; cf. fig. 1.7) was published, apparently first by Cyrus Gordon," with Virolleaud's 
handcopy and a photograph by Schaeffer, presumably not the same one Albright had seen—Gordon trans- 
literates 


abghdhwzhtykslmznzs'psqrtgtius 


and recognizes that "the five letters constituting the difference could only have dropped out of the longer to 
form the shorter version"; and then by Virolleaud? in handcopy and the rather odd transliteration 


a, b, g, (h), d, h, w, z, h, t, y, k, ($), 1/ m, (2) n, (S), s 5 p, $ q, r, š/ (8), t, (i, u.s?) 


where the parenthesized letters are those he says were inserted into the 22-letter original. In the very next 
BASOR, Albright,” referring to the “good photograph” and copy provided by Gordon (he does not yet know 
Virolleaud's article) revises his transliteration to 


ABGHDHWZHTYK(ŠLMŚNZŠ 'PSQRTGTT'US, 


So Albright has $ Virolleaud has s, and Gordon has Z. 

But then Speiser approaches the abecedary from both the Hurrian and the Common Semitic point of 
view? (table 1.1, line 9). Hurrian tells him that the sound was voiced (hence not Albright's $); Semitic sug- 
gests that, in its few secure occurrences, it was the relative pronoun corresponding with Arabic and Pro- 
to-Semitic d. Historical arguments and parallels with "t > t further support the case. At his next opportunity, 


71 Albright 1950a, 12. 

72 Albright 1948. 

73 Albright's use of overdotted 5 for what is clearly samek and for the last letter is not explained; the symbol {s} had 
been a bad choice going all the way back to Virolleaud 1931a, since—with one exception—there was no connection with 
Hebrew ùW, for which it had long been the standard transliteration. On May 26, 1937, Virolleaud had asserted that because 
“le nom propre d'homme Ewr-£'r (Syria, XIV, pl. xxv, n? 2, l. 1) est évidemment le méme que l'E-wi-ri-sar-ri (écrit aussi, 
idéographiquement, EN-LUGAL), qui s'est rencontré dans un texte babylonien de Katna en Syrie centrale (Syria, XV, 83) ; et 
il en résulte que Ras-Shamra £ = assyrien š, bien que assyrien Sarru, « roi », = hébreu Sar, « prince », mot qui paraît figurer 
aussi à Ras Shamra, et sous la forme śr” (Virolleaud 1937, 89-90). This was too clever by half—as Virolleaud himself recog- 
nized, since the very next sentence reads, "Cependant, dans un autre nom propre d'homme (Syria, XV, 246, l. 7) Arpsr, qui est 
visiblement le méme que l’ A-ri-ip-Sar-ri (ou A-ri-ip-LUGAL) des tablettes de Kirkouk et de Nuzi, le mot « roi » est écrit, non 
pas $'r (ou bien śr), mais sr’ (ibid., 90). 

74 Gordon 1950. 

75 Virolleaud 1950. 

76 In the editio princeps, Virolleaud’s (1951, 22f.) z had become Z. 

77 Albright 1950b. 


78 Speiser 1951. 
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Recto Right Edge 


D ETF IIL be peor ERY m 
TY me Er Weak i 
K 
Eg 
Figure 1.6. The first abecedary (RS 12.063; Virolleaud Figure 1.7. The first abecedary (RS 12.063; Bordreuil and 
1951, 22). Reprinted with permission. Pardee 2009, 154 pl. 57; copy by Pardee). 


Reprinted with permission. 


the Ugaritic Manual,? Gordon both transcribes and transliterates the letter as d. (The phonetics of Hurrian 
remain unsettled.) 


IN CONCLUSION 


It thus took twenty-one years to arrive at the definitive interpretation and transliteration of the Ras Sham- 
ra signary. Hans Bauer had died in 1937; Édouard Dhorme (11966) and Charles Virolleaud (11968) both 
outlived their considerably younger colleague Ephraim Speiser, the former by one year, the latter by three. 
David Baneth lived to 1973, and Cyrus Gordon until 2001. The recovery of Ugaritic is sterling evidence that 
insight, serendipity, and sheer doggedness are all required for decipherment. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT 


A curious footnote to the decipherment saga emerged from the ground in the 1988 excavations. One day 
around 1990, I happened to drop in on Dennis's office, and he pulled out the images of the surprising tab- 
let RS 88.2215 (fig. 1.8). It had already been identified as a halhamary—an "abecedary" giving the Ugaritic 
letters in the South Semitic order (h I hm...) rather than the familiar West Semitic order (? b g d . . .),? but 
a number of letters did not look like ordinary Ugaritic letters; this is reflected in the transliterations pro- 
vided in the initial announcement of the text? and the editio princeps? and, three pages later, after the two 
discussions: 


hlhmq?tr hlhmqwtr 
bt? ?knh‘ btdsknhs 
opt ed) ba sp’‘dgdg 
? ay” tz y^ 


The editors had recognized the identity of the text and had aligned the letters with the South Arabian letter 
order, so in principle the anomalous letters could receive tentative identification. Apparently it was I who 


79 Gordon 1955. I once complimented Cyrus Gordon on titling his successive editions—culminating in the Ugaritic Textbook 
of 1965—in alphabetical order, so that users could keep track of them. He professed not to have noticed. 

80 The South Semitic order, similar though not identical to the order of the Ethiopic script, began to be identified only in 
1951, when masons' marks used for arranging a series of paving slabs were discovered. Jacques Ryckmans (1981, 705 n. 17) 
lists the available evidence and collates it into a suggested South Semitic letter order. His subsequent article (1985), usually 
cited for the order, doesn't actually include a complete list but does illustrate several of the inscriptions that contribute to 
it. Further examples, including complete ones, were subsequently identified in a few Old North Arabian graffiti (Macdonald 
1986). 

81 Bordreuil and Pardee 1995. 

82 Bordreuil and Pardee 2001, 341-48. 

83 Bordreuil and Pardee 1995, 857; 2001, 341. 


84 Bordreuil and Pardee 1995, 860; 2001, 344. 
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YAIl4thameqOw s.r 
NbXt[HdasAkinthas 


Xs;,Oph?ofHdlgsadTlé 
OrXz(Hd)?y(8rthz) 


E £ 
Erg "Md 


1. hlhbmqwtr 
2. btdSknhs 
3. sp^*dgdá 
4. tzy 


0 3 cm 


Figure 1.8. RS 88.2215 (Pardee 2007, 193; copy by Pardee); added at right, conventional South Arabian lettershapes with 
standard transliterations (Hasselbach 2012, 168); underlining indicates the locations of letters at first marked uncertain in 
the editions of the tablet. 


first noticed that some of the letters were simply 90-degree rotations of their ordinary forms;? but I recall 
that what immediately struck me was the shape found in the {g} slot: it is a reproduction with two wedges 
of the familiar {g} shape of the West Semitic abjads—including the South Arabian. Should we not then seek 
South Arabian shapes among the question marks? And in fact, it is South Arabian shapes that best illumi- 
nate the anomalous forms of the wedge-letters (fig. 1.8).°° Note that most of the outstanding wrong shapes 
are letters that in South Arabian comprise a bisected simple shape: 9 w B d [ll 5; the first two are rendered 
with a pair of wedges and another wedge, the third with a square of four wedges. 


85 Bordreuil and Pardee 1995, 855 n. *; 2001, 343 n. 6; is it coincidence that these are all and only the sibilants z s š s (Bor- 
dreuil and Pardee 1995, 857)? I may have been particularly open to such an interpretation because I had, a few years earlier, 
presented an interpretation of the shapes of the Ugaritic letters in relation to the shapes of approximately contemporary 
linear “Canaanite” letters (Daniels 1982). At that time I considered the talk unpublishable, because it involved considerable 
use of the chalkboard to demonstrate rotations. I was also then unaware of Stieglitz 1971; but I find two problems with that 
article: the overlooking of the process of rotation, and the comparison of "standard" Phoenician forms dating several centu- 
ries later than the latest possible date for the introduction of the Ugaritic abjad. 

In that talk I also observed that the three supplementals (to borrow a term from Greek epigraphy), i, ú, $, were probably 
created at the same time, because each of them involves a group of three strokes plus one stroke perpendicular to the three. 
Dennis objected, because 3 is usually written as a vertical flanked by three Winkelhaken on each side; but, in searching the 
volume of photographs of tablets that was available at the time, just about the only $ I had found was as I described—and 
it was not the one isolated in the photograph in Pardee 2007, fig. 12.12, which has an inventory number indicating it was 
excavated only in 1994. The letter now transliterated as 3 was identified as a sibilant from the beginning; full treatment in 
Segert 1983b. Tropper (1995) reconsiders its use in Ugaritic (coming to the surprising conclusion that it represents ['s]; see 
n. 33 on the unlikelihood of notating a subphonemic distinction) but appears to ignore its use in Hurrian texts, at least until 
the “Nachtrage.” 


86 The closest the editors come to acknowledging this possibility is the remark “quatre [signes] (5 g, w, f) pourraient s'ex- 
pliquer comme se rapprochant d'une forme relevant d'une écriture linéaire,” with the footnote “Pour une discussion détaillée 
nous renvoyons à la publication des textes de 1986, 1988 et 1992 [i.e., Bordreuil and Pardee 2001]” (1995, 857 with n. 6). But 
there, only the Canaanite, not the South Semitic, lettershapes are considered, so that only “deux de ces formes pourraient 
éventuellement s'expliquer par la forme linéaire correspondante: les trois clous du [’] représenteraient le museau et les deux 
oreilles/cornets de la téte de boeuf stylisée linéaire, et les deux clous de [g] seraient les deux traits du [g]” (2001, 343). Would 
a novice scribe even suspect that the shape of the Canaanite "alp letter represents an ox-head without the name of the letter? 
But we cannot be sure what the Ugaritic letter names were, despite the biscriptal abecedary in Cross and Lambdin 1960 
(Daniels 1991), and the description of the letter applies equally to the South Arabian shape ħ. The newly discovered cunei- 
form list of letter names(?) (Finkel 1998; Geller 1997-2000, 144; see comparison in Daniels [2013, 95 table]; cf. also Cross and 
Huehnergard 2003) confirms no more than [a]. 
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My proposal for accounting for this tablet was at the time, and remains today, that it represents the 
fumbling attempt of a scribe visiting Ugarit from some southern realm who wanted to learn the local script: 
he tried writing the letters (a) using the unfamiliar medium of stylus on clay (is it safe to assume that South 
Arabians were already writing with a burin on wooden batons,” as they were doing some two centuries 
later and as has recently become known?*), though (b) not in the unfamiliar á b g h d order but in his own 
familiar order; and (c) making more and more mistakes along the way (i.e., by writing sometimes his own 
shapes instead of the unfamiliar ones). It thus seems to me that comparison of the Beth Shemesh tablet? is 
a red herring: its shapes are not anomalous, only its order—so it may represent the inverse of RS 88.2215, 
an attempt by a scribe accustomed to the Ugaritic “short alphabet" trying to learn the South Semitic order.” 

My proposal receives added weight from the information that the halhamary is impressed on a fully 
erased tablet, a reused palimpsest." It thus cannot have been considered an important document worth 
saving but could have been treated like many school exercise tablets known from Mesopotamia—tablets 
whose surface is eroded from multiple tries and erasures of student attempts to imitate the teacher's model.” 


ADDENDUM 


Unbeknownst to me (cf. p. 3 above), by 2011 Dennis Pardee had participated in an article bearing on the top- 
ic of this contribution.” The claim of that article, on the basis of newly published correspondence between 
Marcel Cohen and Charles Virolleaud dating between October 1932 and December 1933,” is that Cohen 
had contributed significantly to the identification of four of the Ugaritic letters discussed herein (y, é, z, 
t). Comparison with table 1.1 above, however, shows that Cohen was commenting on a table provided by 
Virolleaud that did not take into account the generally accepted results of the decipherment and evidently 
clung to Virolleaud's early missteps, perhaps lending support to Day's negative evaluation (see p. 5 above). 


87 I would urge that “batons” be used as the English term for these objects, rather than “sticks,” which seems to have been 
introduced into English by the Belgian scholar Jacques Ryckmans as a faux ami of German (or Flemish?) Stück; cf. French 
“bâtonnet” I had the privilege of viewing several specimens, under the guidance of Peter Stein, in Munich in October 2014 
(cf. Stein 2021, which dates from that occasion). They most resemble segments of doweling or broomstick, rather than the 
thin lengths of twig suggested by the word “stick.” 

88 Ryckmans 1993; Stein 2010. 

89 Loundine 1987; Ryckmans 1988. 

90 The identification of the Beth Shemesh tablet as a “short-alphabet” halhamary resulted in numerous discussions, includ- 
ing several pages each in the two presentations of RS 88.2215. I will not contribute to the discussion, save to note that much 
of it hinges on the unwarranted assumptions that the existence of a distinctive script necessarily indicates the presence of a 
distinctive language to make use of the script and, moreover, that that language was used at the place where the script was 
found. 

91 Bordreuil and Pardee 2001, 341. 

92 A comparable example is illustrated in Robson 2001, 46 fig. 9. I thank Stephen Goranson for this reference. 

93 Bordreuil, Hawley, and Pardee 2010, 1625-28. Dennis’s contribution may have been limited to the second part of the 
article, discussing the work of a particular scribe at Ugarit and Ras Ibn Hani. 

94 Fauveaud-Brassaud 2008. 

95 Itis not clear why Bordreuil, Hawley, and Pardee 2010 attribute the identification of =< as z (b) to Cohen. It is not found 
in the annotated table (their fig. 5), but it is found in the last page of Virolleaud’s letter of December 29, 1933 (their fig. 7); I 
cannot decipher Virolleaud’s handwriting, nor can I access Fauveaud’s article to learn what is on the previous page. It may 
thus be advisable to revise the discussion of =< on p. 8f. above to mention Virolleaud's early, albeit unpublished, suggestion. 
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A CRITIQUE OF THE COUNTER-ARGUMENT FOR YAQTUL 
PRETERITE IN UGARITIC 


Edward L. Greenstein 
Bar-Ilan University 


DENNIS PARDEE, WHOM WE ARE honoring in this volume, has favorably characterized my extensive argu- 
ment against the presence of a yaqtul preterite in Ugaritic narrative verse as "revolutionary?! Taking a long 
view, my thesis is not so radical? For one thing, in two years of formal Ugaritic studies with David Marcus 
in the early 1970s and in subsequent exchanges, the idea of a yaqtul preterite in Ugaritic was never raised. 
For another, Gordon mentions it reservedly— "It seems that yaqtul was also used to indicate the past as well 
as the jussive"—and Segert in his grammar does not entertain it at all? 

In the Ugaritic letters and administrative texts in prose, the past tense is conveyed exclusively by qat- 
ala—there is no yaqtul preterite.* The hypothesis that a yaqtul preterite is found in the poetic texts in Ug- 
aritic was developed for the most part in the 1980s? There were essentially three bases to the claim. One is 
completely hypothetical: a yaqtul preterite was found in Amarna Canaanite and was known in Biblical He- 
brew.^ There are also two prefixed verb forms in Akkadian (iprus preterite and iparras present-future), thus 
making it pretty clear that in earliest Semitic, both the past tense and present-future tense were conveyed 
by prefixed forms of the verb. As Rainey wrote: “The fact that a yaqtul-preterite existed in W[est] S[emitic] 
with the same function as the Akkadian iprus, suggests the high antiquity of the form in the Semitic fami- 
ly.” It was assumed that an archaic West Semitic language such as Ugaritic must have had a yaqtul preterite. 
Such a predisposition leads one to latch onto any piece of evidence that might be interpreted as reflecting 
a yaqtul preterite in Ugaritic.? 

The other two bases to the claim that there is a yaqtul preterite in Ugaritic, at least in the poetic texts, 
rest on an interpretation of linguistic evidence. First, prefixed verb forms with so-called energic nun suffixes 
were taken to represent the yaqtulu present-future, while prefixed forms without the n-suffix were taken to 
represent the yaqtul preterite; e.g., tStn (tasituna) “she puts" (CAT 1.15 iv 25) vs. tst (tasitu) “[putatively] she 
put” (CAT 1.19 iv 44-45). Second, long (unapocopated) forms of the prefixed form of III- y verb stems were 
taken to represent the yaqtulu present-future, while short (apocopated) forms of such stems were taken to 


1 Pardee 2012, 169; Greenstein 2006. I am very pleased to publish this study to honor Dennis Pardee, whose scholarship has 
been an inspiration and whose collegiality has been generous for four decades. My continued interest and work on this topic 
have benefited from correspondence and/or conversation with Mark Smith, Josef Tropper, and Dennis Pardee. 


See already Greenstein 1988, 12-14; 1998, 409-13. 

Gordon 1965, 72; Segert 1984. 

Mallon 1982, esp. 128; cf., e.g., Hackett 2012, 112. 

See especially Rainey 1986; Verreet 1988, esp. 72-74. 

See now Rainey 1996, esp. 222-27, for Amarna Canaanite; Notarius 2012 and 2013 for Biblical Hebrew. Cf. Tropper 1998. 
Rainey 1977, 41. 

See, e.g., Greenstein 1989; more generally, Gadamer 1982, esp. 235-74. 
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represent the yaqtul preterite; e.g., y‘ny (ya‘niyu) “he speaks up" (CAT 1.16 i 24) versus y'n (ya'ni) “[puta- 
tively] he spoke up" (CAT 1.16 v 23)? 

Building on these three bases, scholars constructed elaborate systems for parsing the forms of the Ug- 
aritic verb. These systems distinguished, for the poetic texts in particular, between a modal or injunctive 
part, in which yaqtul serves a jussive or similar function, and an indicative part, in which yaqtul operates 
as a preterite, conveying the narrative past." These systems, somewhat refined, took full form in the two 
major grammars that were produced, by Sivan, Rainey's former student, and by Tropper.” 

In 1988 and 1998 I had already questioned the existence of a yaqtul preterite in Ugaritic.'? But after 
the publication of Tropper’s grammar" I published a full analysis of the prefixed verb forms in Ugaritic 
narrative verse. In that analysis I suspended the hypothetical premise that Ugaritic, as an archaic Semitic 
language, must have had a yaqtul preterite, and I attacked the assumptions underlying the interpretation of 
certain classes of forms as yaqtul and not yaqtulu."* 

For one thing, I maintained that the presence or absence of a nun suffix on a verb form in Ugaritic 
cannot be presumed to be diagnostic of yaqtulu in contrast to yaqtul.? The so-called energic nun can be 
suffixed to any finite verb form, including forms of qatala.'* Moreover, prefixed verb “forms with and with- 
out -n occur in corresponding positions within similar formulaic sequences?" Third, prefixed verb forms 
with and without -n occur “side by side in sequence or in parallelism.”’* It would be passing strange for so 
many nun-augmented verbs to indicate a different tense, mood, or aspect than verbs that occupy analogous 
syntactic and formulaic positions. (I shall illustrate this phenomenon in replying to criticism below.) 

Concerning the long and short forms of prefixed III- y verbs, I found, as in the case of nun-augmenta- 
tion, that apocopated forms occur in the same formulaic and syntactic positions as unapocopated forms." 
The morphological distinction makes no semantic difference. Moreover, the verb phy “see” occurs only in 
apocopated form,? the verb hdy "look" occurs almost only in apocopated form, and the verb bky *weep" 
occurs almost only in unapocopated form. The selection of a form is governed more by lexical choice than 
by mood or tense. It is more stylistic than grammatical. On top of that, the forms of the verb ‘ny “speak up" 
display a curious pattern: in Aqhat there are twelve instances of the prefixed form, all apocopated and all 
preceded by the conjunction w-; in Baal there are nineteen instances of the apocopated form, all preceded 
by w-. (The situation in Kirta is mixed.) These data, and others that are adduced in my study, indicate that 
the apocopation or retention of the radical y in III-y verbs is a prosodic or phonological phenomenon. The 
short forms are consistently preceded, at least in Baal and Aqhat, with wa-, in order to maintain a quasi- 
metrical (phonological) balance. A similar phenomenon occurs in the use of the short form of the shaf*el 
verb ššqy “give to drink” in the Aqhat epic: the apocopated form (e.g., y3sq) is repeatedly preceded by wa-, 
suggesting a prosodic and not a morphological function. This conclusion is supported by the fact that sev- 
eral nouns derived from III-y stems elide the yod preceding the case ending: bk "crying? hg "counting? hr 


9 Or ya'nü (« /ya' niyu/); see Pardee 2012, 169-70. 
10 See especially Rainey 1986; 1990; Verreet 1988. 


11 Sivan 1997; Tropper 2000; cf. Sivan 1998. The presentation in Tropper 2000, it should be noted, is more nuanced than 
the brief presentation in Tropper 1999. 


12 Seen. 2 above. 
13 Tropper 2000. 


14 Greenstein 2006. Pardee (2003-4, 339-52) had also expressed skepticism regarding the full-blown system presented in 
Tropper 2000. 


15 Greenstein 2006, 86-90. 

16 So also Verreet 1988, 95-97; Zewi 1999, 185; Tropper 2000, 434. 

17 Greenstein 2006, 87-88. 

18 Ibid., 88-89. 

19 Ibid., 81-86. 

20 The verb is widely parsed as derived from the stem phy; see, e.g., del Olmo Lete and Sanmartín 2000, 346-47. 
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“impregnation; mdw “illness,” sp “sighting.” Accordingly, the absence of final y on a III- y yaqtulu form can- 
not be presumed to be yaqtul morphologically. There is a tendency in Ugaritic to elide or contract final yod.” 

Beyond my criticism of using a lack of nun-augmentation and of final-yod apocopation to identify 
forms of yaqtul preterite in Ugaritic, I added what I believed, and still believe, to be a clinching argument. 
In the three large narrative verse texts in Ugaritic, there is not a single instance of the short prefixed form 
of a III-"aleph verb stem.” There are forty-five proper attestations of III-? yaqtulu forms (with 'aleph-u in the 
third radical position) and none of what would appear to be III-^ yaqtul (with ’aleph-i in the third radical 
position). If there were a productive yaqtul preterite in Ugaritic, one would have expected to find at least 
some examples in the forms of III-’ verbs in the three large epic texts. The absence of such forms makes it 
highly improbable that there were any yaqtul preterite verbs in Ugaritic. 

My argument persuaded Pardee and Williams, who did not include a yaqtul preterite in their descrip- 
tions of Ugaritic grammar.? Schniedewind and Hunt present the yaqtul preterite without argument, as does 
Gianto,”* and Huehnergard incorporates the yaqtul preterite with examples and a comment, disagreeing 
with my conclusions and adopting Hackett's.? My argument has been challenged by Gzella briefly and by 
Hackett at some length.” In what follows, I shall respond to their arguments by challenging the evidence 
they adduce as well as the arguments and evidence presented by Gianto and Huehnergard. 


THE COMPARATIVE IMPULSE 


Gzella appeals to the presence of yaqtul preterite in other West Semitic languages, and especially the 
Amarna correspondence (mid-fourteenth century BCE), which is proximate in time and place to Ugaritic 
(mid-fourteenth to late thirteenth century BCE), as a basis for placing the burden of evidential proof on 
those who deny there is a yaqtul preterite in Ugaritic.”’ 

However, the number of prefixed preterite forms in Amarna Canaanite is very limited. Moran found 
it to be rare at Byblos, where it was qatala that was routinely used to express the narrative past.” Even in 
more southerly sites, the apparent use of the yaqtul preterite is rare; most of the putative forms are Akkadi- 
an preterites such as ispur “he sent"? Accordingly, although there is clearly a survival of the prefixed pret- 
erite in Biblical Hebrew,” and possibly a survival in Old Aramaic?' and perhaps even in Phoenician,” the 
situation in Amarna, especially in a relatively northern Canaanite site such as Byblos, should give us pause 
before seeking a yaqtul preterite in Ugaritic. There was hardly any use, if any at all, of the yaqtul preterite 
in northern Canaanite; the narrative past was conveyed by qatala, just as I have shown for Ugaritic.? Even 


21 Cf.Sivan 1982; 1984; Huehnergard 1987, 287-88. 


22 Greenstein 2006, 90-91; see already Greenstein 1998, 410. Please correct an error I made there by including the verb 
d’y "glide; which is of course II-"aleph and not III-"aleph. As a result, I have reduced the number of instances of explicit III-’ 
forms from forty-seven to forty-five. I was aware of only one apparent counterexample, from outside the corpus, from CAT 
1.96.3 (tspi), and I addressed it in Greenstein 1998, 410, and 2006, 90 n. 78. I will discuss that form further below. 


23 Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, 48-50; Pardee 2011, 465-67; 2012; Williams 2013, 46. 
24 Gianto 2012, 39-51. 

25 Schniedewind and Hunt 2007, 170-71; Huehnergard 2012, 53-57. 

26 Gzella 2010, cols. 369-71; cf. Gzella 2007, col. 547; Hackett 2012. 

27 Gzella 2010, cols. 369-70. 

28 Moran 2003, 48-49; cf. Rainey 1990, 409; 1996, 222, 227. 


29 See Rainey 1996, 223-27. Note that the purely Canaanite gloss yazkur(mi) in EA 228: 19 is not preterite but jussive; so, 
e.g., Rainey 1990, 409; cf. Moran 1992, 290. 


30 See, e.g., Greenstein 1988; Notarius 2012; 2013. 

31 See Gzella 2010, cols. 369-70. See, however, my cautions in Greenstein 1998, 411-12 n. 411. 
32 See Krahmalkov 2001, 185-89. The example, from Cyprus, looks questionable to me. 

33 Cf Smith 1995. 
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theoretically, as I have argued before, the extensive use of qatala in Ugaritic narrative verse, as in Ugaritic 
prose, suggests that the prefixed preterite had already waned.** 

Hackett counters that in Ugaritic epic, as in Biblical Hebrew poetry, the yaqtul preterite survived as 
an archaism.? That argument, however, would depend on the evidence for its use. We have seen that the 
evidence based on nun-augmentation and final-yod apocopation is at best ambiguous. Hackett would invert 
the order of the argument: it is not the short forms, which she presupposes are yaqtul preterite, that need 
to be explained but the elongated forms.” This proposal is not an argument from evidence but a purely the- 
oretical assertion—one dismissable by noting that, by all accounts, the regular verb for relating narrative in 
Ugaritic epic is not yaqtul but yaqtulu.*” Moreover, there is no doubt that yaqtulu exists. The sure existence 
of yaqtulu in Ugaritic is established by the writings of final ú in III-"aleph verbs. The only unambiguous 
evidence we have rests on the final-’aleph verb forms. 

The existence of yaqtul can also be established only by recourse to III-? verbs when they show vowelless 
"aleph, represented by "aleph-i, in final position. No one doubts, for example, that there is a jussive form 
yaqtulin such writings as (w)ysi (CAT 1.14 ii 32) = (wa)yasa’ “let (the army) go forth!"*? The question at issue 
is whether a yaqtul preterite can be established on such an evidentiary basis. It is to putative examples of 
III-' preterites that I now turn. 


HOW MANY III? YAQTUL PRETERITES ARE THERE? 


Hackett adduces two “certain examples" of the III-? yaqtul preterite, one from the Kirta epic and one from 
the incantation against the so-called evil eye.” The example from Kirta simply does not exist—it is an er- 
roneous restoration of CAT 1.14 iv 13-14 in which the indicative form wysü = wayasa’u “(the army) goes 
forth" was carelessly reconstructed (by me as well as Herdner) as wysi, which is the jussive form to which 
it corresponds in the command portion of the command-fulfillment pattern (CAT 1.14 ii 32-34).?? Dietrich, 
Loretz, and Sanmartín provide the proper restoration, in context, with “aleph-u."! 

Verreet also cites an alleged instance of yaqtul preterite using the evidence of a III-? verb in CAT 1.40.19, 
22, 23, a text Pardee names a “ritual for national unity"? The form thtin, which is indeed a yaqtul form, 
is not indicative, nor a preterite; it is rather subjunctive (in the general sense) and modal: not “you have 
sinned” but rather “(whether) you have sinned” or “(whether) you sin"? That mood is what accounts for the 
apparently yaqtul form. It does not instantiate the yaqtul preterite. 

The second “certain example” adduced by Hackett and by others may be the sole bona fide instance of 
an apparent yaqtul preterite in Ugaritic." CAT 1.96.1—5 reads: 


‘nn hlkt wsnwt / The eye roves and darts. 
tp ahh k! nm It sees its brother so fair, 
áhh / k ysmsm Its brother so handsome. 


34 Greenstein 2006, 81, 91; cf. Notarius 2013, 86. 

35 Hackett 2012, 112. 

36 Ibid., 114, 115. 

37 So, e.g., Rainey 1990, 410; Sivan 1997, 64-68; Greenstein 1998, 413; 2006, 79. 
38 So also Hackett 2012, 113. 

39 Ibid., 112-13. 

40 Herdner 1963, 1.65; Greenstein 1997, 19. 

41 Dietrich, Loretz, and Sanmartín 1995, 38. 

42 Verreet 1988, 73-74; Pardee 2002. 

43 del Olmo Lete 1999, 147-48; Pardee 2002, 81-82. 

44 Hackett 2012, 113; so also, e.g., Huehnergard 2012, 56-57; Pardee 2012, 170 n. 6. 
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tspi Sirh / Ibl hrb It consumes his flesh without a knife; 
tst dmh / Ibl ks It drinks his blood without a cup.” 


Before discussing the interpretation of this passage and its forms, it must be taken into account that the status 
of the text is problematic. Hackett herself characterizes it as “very confusing." It is not a canonical source 
but the flipside of a scribal exercise in syllabic cuneiform (tu ta ti etc.)." Primary documents, even copies, are 
not written this way. One may therefore suspect that the text is less than official. This suspicion is confirmed 
by the presence of possibly three scribal errors in the first two lines. One is found in line 2: if the reading w 
preceding nm is correct, it is certainly an error for k, a very similar sign; compare the parallel phrase k ysmsm 
in line 3.5 If, on the other hand, it is read k, as some scholars do, there is no error in this writing.” 

Another possible error is that the form tp in line 2 makes the best sense, syntactically and typologically, 
if it is derived from phy “to see"? The demonic eye sees before it otherwise acts. The problem is that one 
expects at the least the writing tph. As indicated above, the verb phy in Ugaritic always appears in its apo- 
copated form, without y. However, I find no forms with both y and h elided." The spelling tp occurs in line 
5 with the energic and pronominal suffixes -nn, again without h.” It is therefore possible that the spelling 
tp(nn) “it sees (him)" without h is more an oddity than an error. If, however, as I suspect, the scribe is still 
in training, the writing of tp for tph is very likely an error. 

A third error may be found in the first word— ‘nn. In the past, the form was emended by many to ‘nt, the 
goddess Anat.? Ford's comparative philological analysis, building on the work of del Olmo Lete and others, 
leaves little doubt, however, that the reference is to a wandering demonic “eye.”** The second nun on this 
form has long been recognized as a serious problem. There is no analogous form to hypothetical *‘enanu 
"the Eye.” Even if there were in West Semitic some particularizing or otherwise defining suffix "-àn," it 
would not comport with the grammar of the present context. The suffix would turn the feminine noun ‘en 
to masculine; but the verbs in this passage are all feminine.” I maintain that the only sound solution to 
the quandary of ‘nn is to regard the second nun as a scribal error of dittography. This solution means that 
there are probably two and possibly three scribal errors in the first two lines ofthe text—a less-than-reliable 
source of grammatical forms and writings. 

It is in this text, and in this passage, that one finds the one seemingly solid instance of yaqtul preterite 
in Ugaritic. The parsing of tspi as a III-’ yaqtul preterite in the qal conjugation—tispa’ "she ate"—appears at 
first blush clear.” This verb follows two verbs that look like qatala (past tense) forms: hlkt and snwt (line 


45 I largely follow the philological analysis in Ford 1998. This stichometry is prosodically more balanced than that of del 
Olmo Lete 2014, 130, in which the verb snwt is transitive, forming a long enjambed sentence—quite unusual in Ugaritic. For 
some additional details, see immediately below. 


46 Hackett 2012, 113 with n. 8. 

47 Seealready Greenstein 1998, 410. 

48 So, eg. Dietrich, Loretz, and Sanmartin 1995, 111; Smith 1997, 225. 

49 So, e.g., Ford 1998, 202, citing an oral confirmation by Dennis Pardee as well; del Olmo Lete 2014, 130. 
50 Seethe discussion with bibliography on the history of interpretation in Ford 1998, 218-21 with notes. 
51 See del Olmo Lete and Sanmartín 2000, 346-47. 

52 See Ford 1998, 255-56; contrast del Olmo Lete 2014, 150-51. Hackett (2012, 113) finds here a unique (ad hoc) assimilation: 
/tiphay/ > /tiphe/ > [tippé]. 

53 See, e.g., Smith 1997, 224-25. 

54 See Ford 1998, 203-17. 

55 Cf. Tropper 2000, 823; del Olmo Lete 2014, 130, 143 with n. 15. 


56 Gianto 1999, 297. Del Olmo Lete (2014, 143 n. 15) tries to counter this point, but his argument is entirely theoretical 
conjecture—he adduces no parallels in this or any closely related corpus. 

57 Hackett 2012, 113; cf., e.g., Pardee 2012, 170 n. 6; Huehnergard 2012, 56. It is not at all necessary to parse tspí as nif'al, as 
Hackett and Pardee do; see, e.g., del Olmo Lete and Sanmartín 2000, 406. The verb in the qal provides the requisite sense; cf., 
e.g., spt “he consumes” (participle) in CAT 1.17 i 31 et al.; so, e.g., Parker 1997, 53; Pardee 1997, 344; contrast Bordreuil and 
Pardee 2009, 174; but see the discussion in Wright 2001, 65. 
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1). The first denotes movement, going about, and the second should denote something similar. Ford's 
connection of snwt with Akkadian Sanu “to run,’ first suggested by Sanmartín, makes the best contextual 
sense.” The eye roves. 

The analysis of these two verbs as 3 fem. sg. qatala forms, however, is not at all certain. In the compa- 
rable Akkadian texts concerning the roving "evil eye" (inu lemuttu), the verb form used to indicate the de- 
mon's locomotion is a Gtn participle— muttalliktu.9 Although we do not have a Gt participle in our Ugaritic 
text, we may have a participle, which is the generically expected form. The writings hlkt and $nwt need not 
be parsed as qatala forms; they may very well be participles: halikatu and šāniwatu, respectively.“ In that 
case, the contextual support for taking tspi in line 3 as a yaqtul preterite is weakened. 

Now, if the form tspi is not a yaqtul preterite, what else could it be? It could be another scribal error—a 
writing of tspi instead of tspu, which would be a yaqtulu form. Alternatively, it could, counter to my own 
inclinations, be the only explicit instance of a yaqtul preterite in Ugaritic. But even if it is, one should not 
use an exceptional form in an exceptional text as the basis for extrapolating yaqtul preterites throughout 
Ugaritic narrative verse. 


SHORT AND LONG TOGETHER 


A final challenge to my thesis about the use of different verb forms in Ugaritic narrative verse concerns the 
fact that short and long verb forms are used in tandem or in comparable contexts. I adduce this evidence to 
demonstrate that difference in length does not in these cases reflect a difference in tense or aspect. Others 
point to the formal differences as indexes of different temporal or aspectual meanings. Let us reconsider the 
issue by looking at some typical instances. First, the tricolon CAT 1.15 iii 17-19: 


tbrk ilm tity The gods offer blessing, they go; 
tity ilm lahlhm The gods go home to their tents, 
dr il Imsknthm The circle of El to their dwellings.” 


Hackett parses the verbs, which lack so-called energic nun, as past indicative (preterites).°* However, this 
tricolon belongs to a pattern that I have called “general : particular” and Fenton has called “forked paral- 
lelism.”® The first line summarizes or relates an activity that is elaborated in the following two lines. This 
particular passage bears a very strong resemblance to a tricolon found in CAT 1.114.2-4: 


tlhmn ilm wtstn The gods eat and drink, 
tstn y<n> “d sb‘ Drink wine till sated, 
trt ‘d [skr] Vintage till inebriated.” 


58 Hackett (2012, 115-16) makes a similar argument concerning the form yshk (line 1) in CAT 1.178, an incantation against 
snakebite. The form is followed by the word zb, which Hackett follows Bordreuil and Pardee (2009, 221) in parsing as a qatala 
form of zbb “to foam.’ She translates the line: “One who is unknown has called you [yshk], and moreover ‘it’ has foamed/ 
frothed [zb]? However, Bordreuil and Pardee, as well as del Olmo Lete (2014, 173), evidently parse ysh(k) as yaqtulu or 
yaqtula: “When (a person you do not know) calls (to you)? The rhetorical response is also, by all accounts, present-future: 
wank dshk “then I will say to you" (line 2). 

59 See Ford 1998, 217-18, with references there. 

60 See n. 54 above. 

61 So del Olmo Lete 2014, 130-31. 

62 Greenstein 1998, 409-13; 2006, 83, 86, 87-89. 

63 Greenstein 1997, 26. 

64 Hackett 2012, 114. 


65 Greenstein 1977, 78-79; Fenton 2004. For a survey of this phenomenon and its study, with examples from the Hebrew 
Bible and Egyptian literature, see Abbott 2011. 


66 Lewis 1997a, 194. 
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In this passage, the prefixed verbs contain an energic nun and are understood by virtually all scholars as 
yaqtulu. However, the structure of the passage—its pattern—suggests that the verbs will reflect the same 
tense or aspect whether or not they end in -n. That the difference in form has no impact on the tense or as- 
pect of the verbs should be clear from CAT 1.22 i 21-22: tlhm rpüm tstyn “The Shades eat, they drink In this 
line, a short prefixed form and a long prefixed form are side by side. Although in the line’s recurrence in 
CAT 1.22 i 23-24 both verb forms are long, the form does not affect the semantics. The pattern is formulaic. 

The point can be sharpened by comparing the numerous instances of the formula “he/she/they raised 
his/her/their voice and called out"— ysü/tsü/tsa(n) gh(m) wysh/wtsh/wtsh(n).9 The line has an invariable 
formulaic structure with many parallels in the Hebrew Bible.” The verb në’ “raise” is always found (except 
in the dual) with ’aleph-u, indicating that the form is yaqtulu and not yaqtul. In Biblical Hebrew prose, 
the first verb in the formula, “to raise" (which Polak terms the inceptive), and the following verb, “to 
call out, cry [etc.]" (which Polak terms the main action), are always in the same verb form—the preterite 
(wayyiqtol).”” The burden of proof is clearly on those who would distinguish the tense or aspect between 
verbs in a formula. 

Gzella challenges this principle and suggests that in the formula “she raises her voice and calls out" (tšů 
gh wtsh), the first verb is to be understood as “imperfect” and the second as preterite; the first describes the 
circumstance in which an event takes place, and the second relates the events. Accordingly, Gzella trans- 
lates, “raising her voice she declared?" He and Gianto analyze sequences of verbs in Ugaritic narrative 
verse in the same way: a long prefixed verb form preceding a short one will establish the background to a 
main event, and the short form will convey the main action." I shall first respond to Gzella's contention 
concerning the “raising the voice" formula and then, through analysis of a passage treated by Gianto and 
Gzella, undermine their claim. 

There is no evidentiary reason to assume that the verb wysh/wtsh/wtsh(n) “he/she/they called out" 
is short or preterite, while the initial, or inceptive, verb yšů/tšú/tšd(n) “he/she/they raised (their voice)” 
is transparently yaqtulu. It is only as a result of presupposing that the latter verb is yaqtul preterite that 
any difference in time or aspect reference would be suggested. Gzella proposes that the first verb, the first 
clause, in the formula is circumstantial. Hackett, too, seeks a nuance of difference in the semantics of the 
two clauses.” However, the established means of indicating circumstance is not by splitting the formula 
between two different verb forms but rather by preceding the main verb with an adverbial phrase.” One 
can precede the verb of "seeing? for example, with the phrase “upon raising his eyes”: bnsi (preposition + 
infinitive) ‘nh wyphn (CAT 1.17 v 9). Incidentally, note that the main action verb, “he sees,” appends a nun 
suffix, suggesting that it might be long or yaqtulu, contrary to Gzella's thesis. Analogously, one can precede 
the main verb with an adverbial phrase composed of an infinitive or verbal noun and the adverbial suffix 
m—for example, bkm tmdln ‘r // bkm tsmd phl “Weeping, she saddles the donkey, // Weeping, she harnesses 
the ass" (CAT 1.19 ii 8—9).” There is no need to suppose that for the sake of a circumstantial clause, one must 
presuppose a yaqtul preterite. 

Gzella and Gianto adopt a discourse understanding of the putative difference in use between long 
and short prefixed verb forms that actually inverts the difference I drew and illustrated between the very 


67 See already Greenstein 1998, 409; cf. Sivan 1997, 212. Lewis (1997b, 204-5) unnecessarily emends the form tlhm to tlhmn 
in conformity with the later occurrence. 


68 See already Greenstein 2006, 83. For the evidence, see Whitaker 1972, 458-59. 


69 For the formula’s structure, see Polak 2006, esp. 290-91. For the distribution of the cognate formula and similar ones in 
the Bible, see Polak 1989. 


70 Polak 2006, 291. 

71 Gzella 2010, col. 370. 

72 Gzella 2010, cols. 370-71; Gianto 2012, 41-51. 
73 Hackett 2012, 116. 

74 Cf. Sivan 1997, 125. 


75 Greenstein 2006, 89. For similar examples, with preposition (bm bkyh “as he cries; bdm'h “as he weeps’), see below. 
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well-attested uses of yaqtulu and qatala in Ugaritic epic." I suggested that in Ugaritic epic narration, the 
main line, or foregrounded, action is conveyed by yaqtulu, while background information and action are 
conveyed by qatala. I illustrated this usage in Ugaritic and compared the division of labor, so to speak, 
between wayyiqtol and qatal in biblical narrative." The former relates on-line action and the latter off-line 
action. Gzella and Gianto replace my analysis of yaqtulu versus qatala as foreground versus background 
(and more subtle uses) with yaqtul preterite (foreground) versus yaqtulu (background). Gianto claims it is 
yaqtul that relates “a series of events building the backbone of a story,’ while yaqtulu, lacking a specific 
definition in time, provides circumstantial information.” 

Let us examine one of their cases in point to judge the success of their proposal. In the first scene of 
action following the report of the death of Kirta's family, the king reacts to his situation. Here is the text 
together with my translation of it (CAT 1.14 i 26-41):? 


y‘rb bhdrh ybky / He enters his chamber, he cries; 

btn 'emm wydm' / An inner alcove (?), and weeps. 
tntkn üdm'th / His tears are poured forth 

km tqlm arsh / Like shekels on the ground, 

km hmst mtth / Like five-weights on the couch. 

bm bkyh wysn / As he cries, he falls asleep; 

bdm‘h nhmmt / As he weeps, there’s slumber. 

šnt tlüdn / wyskb Sleep overwhelms him, he lies down. 
nhmmt / wyqms Slumber, and he crumples. 

wbhlmh / il yrd Now in his dream, El comes down; 
bdhrth / ab adm The Father of Man, in his vision. 
wyqrb / bsal krt Now El approaches, asking Kirta: 
mat / krt kybky / “What ails Kirta, that he cries? 

ydm* nmn glm / il "That he weeps, the Pleasant Lad of EI?" 


There is general agreement concerning the activities. Kirta enters his chamber and cries; he falls asleep; the 
god El appears to him in a dream; El asks Kirta why he is crying. The last activity provides a rather clear 
interpretation of what is primary and what is secondary in Kirta's activities. It is the crying to which EI re- 
sponds, as it was the crying, reflecting the king's grief, that constituted his main reaction to the realization 
that he lost his family.?? 

Applying my understanding of the discourse functions of the verb forms in Ugaritic verse, the crying is 
conveyed by the yaqtulu form, the form to which I assign the main line or foreground of the narrative. The 
unapocopated form ybky (lines 26, 39) makes that assignment certain. There is not a single verb in the entire 
passage that shows any outward sign, according to any theory, of being yaqtul. When the narrator relates 
that Kirta is falling asleep as a result of his weeping, circumstantial phrases in the form of preposition + 
infinitive are employed: bm bkyh “in his crying" (line 31), bdm‘h “in his weeping” (line 32). The same form is 
used in relating what El does as he approaches (wyqrb, a yaqtulu form in line 37) Kirta with a question: bsal 
“in asking" (line 38). Because the narration entails a chronological sequence, with one activity following 
directly after the other, the yaqtulu form is repeatedly employed. Accordingly, the overwhelming of Kirta 
by sleep is also conveyed by a yaqtulu form: tlüan (line 33). 


76 For Gzella and Gianto, see n. 72 above; for my analysis, see Greenstein 2006, 91-102. 
77 Seethe references in Greenstein 2006, 91 n. 86, and Notarius 2013, 7-22. 

78 Gianto 2012, 41; cf. Gzella 2010, cols. 370-71. 

79 Greenstein 1997, 13. 

80 See, e.g., Parker 1989, 148-49. 
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Gzella and Gianto analyze the verb sequence differently?! They parse the prefixed forms that show no 
explicit signs of length as yaqtul preterites. Only explicitly long forms (ybky, tluan) do they acknowledge as 
yaqtulu. Recall that for Gzella and Gianto, it is the preterite that carries the main narrative. Accordingly, the 
line yrb bhdrh ybky (line 26) they interpret as “he went into his chamber, crying? For them the main action 
is entering the chamber, and the circumstantial clause is “crying.” This clause is conveyed by the yaqtulu in 
their analysis, even though, as we have seen, the very same notion of “crying, as a circumstantial clause, 
is conveyed in this passage by an adverbial prepositional clause: bm bkyh “in his crying” (line 31), bdm‘h 
"in his weeping" (line 32). But what makes their analysis inapt is that they relegate the king's crying to a 
circumstantial clause, while the narrative sequence shows it most clearly to be the main activity. Crying 
is how Kirta responds to his personal tragedy, and crying is what impels El to attend to him. Entering the 
chamber is secondary to weeping. 

Similarly, Gianto renders snt tlidn wyskb (lines 33-34) “while sleep was overpowering him and he lay 
down.” Again, according to this parsing, the sleep is secondary to lying down, which is hardly the case 
when looking at the entire narrative sequence. Gianto seems to recognize that such problems may arise 
on account of the frequent juxtaposition of short and long prefixed verb forms in Ugaritic narrative. He 
suggests a pseudoliterary solution to the problem by finding a shimmering effect in such juxtapositions.?? 
This solution, however, flies in the face of the argument for distinguishing yaqtul preterite from yaqtulu 
present-future narrative action in Ugaritic verse— precisely to convey subtle differences in tense and aspect. 

I have shown in my analysis," and in my brief discussion here of how circumstantial clauses are pro- 
duced in Ugaritic, that the distinction between yaqtulu as the main-line narrative form and qatala as the off- 
line narrative form, together with various means of conveying adverbials, suffices to convey the subtleties 
of action in Ugaritic narrative verse. In sum, there is little or no orthographic evidence for a yaqtul preterite 
in Ugaritic, and, from a discourse perspective, there is neither any evidence nor any need for it. 


ADDENDUM 


After this article was submitted and edited, another article appeared that sought to undermine my detailed 
2006 study in which I argued against the use of a yaqtul preterite in Ugaritic narrative verse: Alexander 
Andrason and Juan-Pablo Vita, “The YOTL-@ ‘Preterite’ in Ugaritic Epic Poetry; Archiv Orientální 85 (2017): 
345-66. Although the authors claim that they bring “new evidence" “in an exhaustive manner, in fact their 
argument is not based on textual evidence but rather on theoretical assertions. Moreover, in the course of 
their argument they misrepresent some of the evidence and the nature of some of my arguments. They do 
not analyze a single passage to support their interpretative claims. The essence of their thesis is that Ug- 
aritic should make use of a yaqtul preterite in the way that epic literature in ancient Semitic and elsewhere 
does. I have already answered all their criticisms in my 2006 study and in the present rebuttal of arguments 
counter to mine. 


81 Gzella 2010, col. 370; Gianto 2012, 49—51. 

82 Gianto 2012, 51. 

83 Ibid. 41. 

84 Greenstein 2006, 91-102; cf. also 2014, 87-90. 
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GOD ['ILU] AND KING IN KTU 1.23* 


Theodore J. Lewis 
johns Hopkins University 


Neither Hammurapi nor Darius, nor a Sassanid king nor Constantine relied on prayer alone to estab- 
lish their kingships; but . . . from the authority and power of the god they sought to legitimize. The 
gods stand behind those who exercise worldly power. —Walter Burkert! 


RITUAL THEORISTS (E.G., CLIFFORD GEERTZ, Catherine Bell, Jonathan Z. Smith, Bruce Lincoln, David Kertz- 
er) have articulated the many ways in which political rituals and mythologies serve as mediums to con- 
struct and reinforce the very nature of power and, by so doing, to promote the interests (and vital necessity) 
of god, king, and state. KTU 1.23 is a text known for both its ritual elements and its myth about “Ilu’s procre- 
ation. Though set against the backdrop of viticulture, the hypothesis here argues that KTU 1.23 is essentially 
about God and king.’ It promotes "Ilu’s life-giving sovereignty (against that of the deadly ruler Motu) as it 
buttresses the royal power of the Late Bronze Age kingdom of Ugarit. 


GOD CILU) AND KING—THE EPIC TALE OF KING KIRTA 


Multiple sources underscore the preeminence of the king in Ugaritic society, including (a) texts of vary- 
ing genres (treaties, international correspondence, economic texts, legal documents, land grants, funerary 
texts, seals, and colophons); (b) architecture (especially the prominence and prestige of the impressive Roy- 
al Palace); (c) the presence of the king’s army, over which he was commander in chief; (d) royal administra- 
tive personnel; (e) royal land holdings; (f) royal prestige goods; and (g) royal artistic portrayals in precious 
metal, stone, ivory, and clay. 

As for religion, the royal cult at Ugarit is known, in part, through epic tales and ritual texts. From the 
former comes the story of King Kirta, which tells of the god 'Ilu's personal patronage of the king as he faces 
three personal issues that in turn impact the stability of political, social, and sacral order: the problem of 


* [t is a pleasure to honor Dennis Pardee and to celebrate the way in which he has transformed Ugaritic studies in every 
aspect (epigraphy, grammar, interpretation), including his insightful illumination of the present text. See Pardee 1997 as well 
as his analysis with Pierre Bordreuil (Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, 177-86). 


1 Burkert 1996, 95. 


2 The argument presented here makes no appeal to reconstructing a putative hieros gamos mythology, an edifice erected by 
“myth-and-ritual” advocates of the past but now mostly dismantled. For example, whereas myth-and-ritual advocates would 
turn our text’s mention of the king (mlk) and the queen (mlkt) (KTU 1.23.7) into sexual partners, subsequent research shows 
that the title mlkt likely refers the king’s mother (see below n. 51). 

I am certainly not alone in pointing out the royal nature of this text. For others who underscored the royal connection, 
though with different emphases, see Foley 1980; Wyatt 1998, 324-25; 2007, 66-67; Pardee 2007a; Coogan and Smith 2012, 160. 
Though I part ways with Smith on some important interpretive matters (e.g., the destructive nature of the gracious gods and 
the identity of the Guardian of the sown land), I am in full agreement with his astute comments on the relationship of 'Ilu 
and king (see Smith 2006, 162-63). Smith insightfully writes: “[KTU] 1.23 expresses royal power by connecting the cosmic 
origins in the figure of El with the present reality in the person of the king . . . [KTU] 1.23 further reinforces the identification 
of god and king” 
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succession, the monarch's personal health, and challenges to the king's rule. Divine benevolence toward 
the king is central in this epic tale, and to such a degree that Parker? argues that the intention of 'Ilimalku 
(the author whose name could be rendered "Ilumalku, “Ilu is king"^) is to underscore “the virtues of 'Ilu as 
the incomparable savior" of the king. 

"Ilu's benevolence includes providing the king with a wife and children as recorded in the divine bless- 


ing in KTU 1.15.1I.16-28: 


ks yihd [il b]yd 

krpn bm [ym]n 

brkm ybrk [‘bdh] 
ybrk il krt [t] 
[ym]rm n‘m[n] glm il 
átt [tq]h y krt 

átt tqh btk 

&lmt tšrb hzrk 

tld $b* bnm Ik 


wtmn ttmnm lk 
tld ysb glm 

yng hlb nrt [. . .] 
mss td dt [--][. . .] 
msnq[.. .}° 


[Ilu] holds a cup [in] his hand, 
A chalice in his [right han]d. 


He indeed blesses [his servant], 
"Illu blesses [noble] Kirta, 
[Favors] the goodly lad of *Ilu: 


“The woman you take, O Kirta, 
The woman you take into your house, 


The girl you bring to your court, 


She shall bear you seven sons, 


Eight shall she produce for you. 


She shall bear the lad Yassubu, 
Who will suck the milk of the Luminary ..., 
Suckle at the breasts of [. . .], 


She who gives suck...” 


Echoing the familial language we see in KTU 1.23, Kirta is portrayed as 'Ilu's son (g/m il; bn il) who is “good- 
ly” (nm) as are “Ilu’s “goodly” sons (ilm n'mm; bn) in KTU 1.23.1, 23, 58, 65, 67.° 

In addition, as king (and thus as “Ilu’s representative on the earthly plane), Kirta is also a royal husband 
and father like "Illu in KTU 1.23. Kirta takes a woman who becomes his wife into his house (átt tqh bt), 
whereupon she conceives and bears him multiple children (KTU 1.15.11I.20—25) in echo of ?Ilu, who takes 
women (dttm)’ into his house (yqh bbt)—women who become his wives, who then conceive and bear him 
multiple children (KTU 1.23.36, 48b—49, 51b-53, 57b—58). Kirta’s heir suckles at the breast of a goddess 
(KTU 1.15.1I.26-28), as do "Ilu's children in KTU 1.23 (KTU 1.23.24, 59, 61). Such a motif is well known and 
not surprisingly depicted on the ivory bed panel in figure 3.1 that was found adjacent to the Courtyard III 
garden of the Royal Palace.? 


3 Parker 1977, 173-74. 

4 SeeSmith and Pitard 2009, 727-28 (cf. EA 151: 45). 

5 The readings of this section follow Pardee (2012, 184-88). 
6 


Elsewhere in the narrative, Kirta is called n‘mn glm il “the goodly lad of "Iu (KTU 1.14.1.39; 1.14.IL8-9; 1.14. VI. [41]; 1.15. 
IL.15- [16]; 1.15.11.20); bn il/ bn-m il “the son of “Iu” (KTU 1.16.1.10, 20; 1.16.11.48); šph “offspring (of Iu)” (KTU 1.16.1.10, 21, 
23; 1.16.I1.43, 49); and ‘bd il “the servant of "Iu" (KTU 1.14.III.49, 51; 1.14.VI.34-35; 1.15.IL[19]). Iu is called Kirta's father (4b) 
in KTU 1.14.1.41; 1.14.11.6, 24; 1.14.IV.6. 


7 On the plurality of "Ilu’s wives, see below. 


8 The ivory panels were found in Room 44 off Courtyard III of the Royal Palace and have been dated to the middle of the 
thirteenth century BCE. See Gachet-Bizollon 2001, 28-36; 2007, 130-46, 269-71, figs. 40-43 and pls. 25-26, 79-87. 
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RITUAL TEXTS: THE UGARITIC KING 
AS PRIMARY CULTIC ACTOR 


Such literary praise of benevolent divinity finds cultic 
expression in the Ugaritic ritual texts where the king 
offers cult to the gods. Echoing the views of most schol- 
ars, Merlo and Xella? summarize that the king “was by 
far the principal officiant" and "often the main celebrant 
within a liturgy” A few examples will suffice. In KTU 
1.119 the king undergoes ritual washings (1.119.5), and 
though the text is primarily in honor of the god “Ba‘lu 
of Ugarit;' it includes mention of the king's sacrifice at 
the Temple of "Ilu (KTU 1.119.13-14). Another royal rit- 
ual (KTU 1.41 and KTU 1.87) begins by mentioning the 
“cutting of a bunch of grapes for “Ilu as a sImm-offering" 
(Smtr ütkl I il Simm) in the month of “the first wine" 
(rasu-yéni).’° Once again the central focus is on the king 
as the primary cultic actor" who ritually washes himself 
clean (yrths mlk br[r] KTU 1.41.[3]; 1.87.3—4a, 55), sits 
in a state of purity (ytb brr KTU 1.41.7), makes recita- 
tions while ritually clean (rgm ytt[b] [mlk] brr and [mlk] 
brr rgm yttb KTU 1.41.[44], 46, 53; 1.87.[48]-49, 51), 
and most likely makes libations (though here the text 
is not explicit) (V/ntk KTU 1.41.12). At a decisive stage, 
the Ugaritic king sacrifices on a roof (as did King Kirta 
in myth), likely at the Temple of “Iu (KTU 1.41.50-51).” 
Pardee notes that, though we have mention of “a fairly 
full panoply of deities" in KTU 1.41 and 1.87, the most 
conspicuous sacred space utilized is that of the Temple 
of "Ilu. "Indeed a large proportion of the rites are either 
stated explicitly to have taken place (lines 38-54) in the 


Figure 3.1. A goddess suckling two youths 
depicted on an ivory bed panel found in Room 44 temple of "Ilu or may be assumed to have occurred there 
off the Courtyard III garden of the Royal Palace. (lines 1-19).”8 

Reproduced by permission of Mission archéologique 
de Ras Shamra-Ougarit. 


Elsewhere we have descriptions of so-called "entry" 
rituals in which the king and other members of the royal 
family partake in processions of divine images (cf. KTU 
1.43; 1.112). So-called “contemplative” rituals are attested and, though difficult to nuance, here too the 
king is the central cultic officiant who must “contemplate” (Vphy; lit., "look upon") the gods as part of the 
sacrificial ceremony (cf. KTU 1.90; 1.1.164; 1.168). Lastly, consider KTU 1.40, where the king (specifically 
Niqmaddu) and queen (referred to by átt ^wife") are at the center of a national sacrificial ritual (although 
not officiating). All told, such ritual texts focus on the king at Ugarit as the central cultic actor, and to such a 


9 Merlo and Xella 1999, 296. 


10 Such viticulture references resonate with KTU 1.23. Pardee (1997, 277 n. 15) astutely points out the possible word play 
between "grapes" (ütkl) and the binding of Mt-w-&r who wields a “scepter of bereavement (tkl)" in KTU 1.23.8. 
11 So Pardee 2002, 57. 


12 On King Kirta's rooftop sacrifice in KTU 1.14.II.73-79; 1.14.IV.8—-9, as well as the likelihood of the sacrifice of KTU 1.41.50 
taking place at the Temple of 'Ilu, see Pardee 2002, 106 n. 75 and below, n. 16. 


13 Pardee 2002, 57; cf. 2000, 143-213. 
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degree that Pardee’ bemoans how our ritual texts are virtually silent when it comes to describing the other 
officiants who actually performed the cult! 


KTU 1.23 AND ROYAL CULT 


In light of the king’s centrality in the majority of ritual texts (e.g., KTU 1.40, 1.41, 1.43, 1.47, 1.90, 1.112, 1.115, 
1.119, 1.161, 1.164, 1.168),” it is likely that the religious officiant speaking in the first person at the begin- 
ning of KTU 1.23 (“let me invoke the gracious gods") is doing so in the service of (and at the behest of) the 
royal cult. That the king (mlk), the queen mother/queen (mlkt), and their royal attendants (‘rbm, tnnm) are 
subsequently mentioned a few lines later argues for such a likelihood as well. Two more lines of evidence 
add support: (a) part of the ritual (described in KTU 1.23.12) is said to be recited seven times at a seemingly 
royal location known as 'd, a term used to designate a "throne room" in the Kirta epic (occurring in parallel 
to Kirta's ks? mlk “royal throne" and to kht drkt “the seat of his dominion” (KTU 1.16.VI.22-24) as well as a 
room in the temple of Ba‘lu--Ugarita where royal cult takes place (KTU 1.119.9; cf. KTU 1.123.13); (b) KTU 
1.23.19-20 mentions eight “divine dwellings" (mtbt 'Im), which Pardee has suggested may correspond to 
the royal viticulture ritual in KTU 1.41.1-2, 50-51, where the king sacrifices on a roof (seemingly the roof of 
the temple of "Ilu) and where there are eight “dwellings of cut branches" (mtbt ázmr; cf. the ritual pruning 
in KTU 1.23.9-10).'* 


'ILU AS KING: HT AS ROYAL SCEPTER 


The god Ilu is often referred to as king (mlk) elsewhere at Ugarit,” and this paper argues that there are also 
reasons to view 'Ilu as king in KTU 1.23—reasons that have gone unnoticed, though admittedly 'Ilu is here 
never explicitly given the title mlk. The first of these reasons is the way in which ht (in KTU 1.23.37, 40, 44, 
47) refers to "Ilu's royal scepter (in addition to his male member). 

The word ht is used in four ways in Ugaritic: to designate (a) a regular stick, (b) a magical staff, (c) a 
penis, and (d) a royal scepter. We find the first meaning in KTU 1.114.8, where a rod is used for striking 
someone under a table. The use of hf as a magical staff occurs in the Sa'tiqatu narrative in KTU 1.16.VI.8, 
where ’Ilu’s exorcist uses a magico-medical ht to cure the ailing King Kirta. The third usage of ht is found in 
KTU 1.169.1-2, 5, where an exorcist cures the pain of a patient's penis. The fourth usage (that of ht as royal 
scepter) is best illustrated through the following passage, which is key for interpreting the ht of mt wsr at 
the beginning of KTU 1.23. 

The most well-known clash of “Iu and Motu in Ugaritic myth is found in KTU 1.6.VI.27-29, where 'Ilu 
is described as crushing the scepter (ht) of Mótu's rule as he (Ilu) overturns his (Mótu's) kingship!"* 


l ys‘ alt tbtk Surely he (Tlu) will remove the support of your throne, 
l yhpk ksá mlkk Surely he will overturn the throne of your kingship, 
l ytbr ht mtptk Surely he will break the scepter of your rule. (KTU 1.6.VI.27-29) 


14 Pardee 2002, 239. 


15 Foran accessible translation of the various Ugaritic ritual texts, see Pardee 2002. For a comprehensive technical analysis 
including philological and epigraphic remarks, see Pardee 2000 with bibliography. 

16 Pardee 1997, 275; 2000, 209; 2002, 56-65; 2007a, 3. 

17 See il mlk “Ilu, the King” in KTU 1.4.1V.38, il//mlk ab $nm “Tlu//the King, the Father of Years (or Sunama)" in KTU 
1.4.IV.24; 1.17.VI.48-49 (and in broken contexts KTU 1.2.IIL5; 1.3.V.7-8), and il mlk dyknnh “Ilu, the King, who established/ 
created (?) him" in KTU 1.3.V.35-36; 1.4.IV.48. 

18 The speaker in this passage is Sapsu, warning Mótu of how his battle with Ba‘lu ultimately cannot be successful due to 


the intervention of “Iu. Cf. a parallel passage in KTU 1.2.1II.17-18, where Sap&u informs ‘Athtar that his bid for kingship will 
also fail due to "Ilu's overturning his throne and breaking his scepter (ytbr ht mtptk). 
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With this text as a backdrop, in KTU 1.23.8-11 we prefer to see the figure mt-w-sr as referring to the god 
Mótu, a deadly ruler wielding a scepter, rather than the alternative of translating mt as “male.” 


mt wsr ytb Mótu-the-Ruler? sits enthroned, 

bdh ht tkl A scepter of bereavement in one hand, 

bdh ht ülmn A scepter of widowhood in the other. 

yzbrnn zbrm gpn May the vine-pruner prune him, 

ysmdnn smdm gpn May the vine-binder bind him, 

ysql $dmth km gpn May he trim his tendrils like a vine. (KTU 1.23.8-11) 


In addition to the royal aspect (Sr) of his binomial name, Mótu is portrayed as sitting enthroned (ytb),” es- 
pecially if the occurrence of ht in the next two lines designates a scepter (as in KTU 1.6.VI.29) rather than a 
normal staff. Using synonymous parallelism, mt-w-sr is portrayed with two scepters (one in each hand) that 
occasion bereavement (tkl) and widowhood (ulmn).” It is imperative that such a deadly threat be ritually 
bound in a text having to do with newborns and their mothers. Similarly, it is significant that the deadly 
scepters (hf) of "Mótu the Ruler” are made ritually ineffective (KTU 1.23.8-10) prior to 'Ilu's employing his 
scepter (hf). 


'ILU'S SCEPTER AND YMNN AS INDICATORS OF ROYAL GENEROSITY 


The bicolon in KTU 1.23.37 is one of the most debated passages in the text, for it is often used to describe 
the sexual nature of "Iu, with scholars taking opposing views with respect to his virility (cf. the parallel 
passages in 1.23.40, 43-44). 


il hth nht 
il ymnn mt ydh [KTU 1.23.37] 


Scholars are mostly in agreement that we have a double entendre with the words ht and mt designating 
"Ilu's staff/scepter as well as his penis. Even those who see a nonsexual hunting stick here would agree that 
the overall context includes "explicitly indicated sexual activity" such that the vocabulary "seems to indi- 
cate the presence of sexual allusions?” 

What is debated is the meaning of the two verbs (nht, ymnn) that describe the condition and/or use 
of "Ilu's “staff” The first verb (nht) is well attested in Hebrew and very common in all phases of Aramaic 
with the meaning of “to go down” in the G stem and “to bring down" in the C stem (and occasionally the D 


19 See'Ilu as mtin 1.23.41, 46. Pardee (1997, 277 n. 13; cf. Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, 178) vocalizes mutu wasarru and trans- 
lates the two terms synonymously as “Warrior-Prince.” He sees the “role” of mt to be that of “a ‘man’ [who] prefigures that 
of *Ilu in the principal myth and the name/figure may represent a previously unknown hypostasis of "Illu" Though we prefer 
to see the figure mt-w-sr in KTU 1.23.8-11 as a reference to the god Mótu wielding a scepter, the alternative case could still 
work within our overall thesis of “Iu as king. 


20 We follow those scholars (e.g., Bordreuil and Pardee, Caquot and Sznycer, Coogan and Smith, Gibson, Lewis, Pardee, 
Pope, Smith, van Zijl) who see sr (Sarru) as a reference to ruling (cf. Hebrew sar, Akkadian Sarru), as opposed to those schol- 
ars (e.g., Driver, Foley, Gaster, Gordon, Gray, de Moor, Tsumura) who see a reference to evil of some sort based especially on 
Arabic cognates (e.g., Sarra). For bibliography and discussion, see Pardee 1997, 276-77 n. 13; Smith 2006, 40. 

Compare the use of ir in conjunction with the royal term ‘d to designate hypostatic divinity in KTU 1.123.3 (cf. too KTU 
1.12.II.51-52) as noted previously by Pardee 2000, 698; 2002, 151; Smith 2006, 40. 


21 ytb by itself can designate royal enthronement. See, for example, KTU 1.16.VL37-38, where Yassibu’s proclamation 
amlk “I will reign" is paralleled by átb “I will sit (enthroned). Cf. Coogan and Smith (2012, 156), who note that Mótu is here 
portrayed as “an enthroned king, with royal scepters denoting his power in causing the deaths of children and husbands.” 


22 Contrast Wyatt (1998, 326-27), who argues for a single staff as well as a reference to circumcision. 
23 Thus Pardee 1997, 281 n. 51. 
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stem). Outside KTU 1.23, in Ugaritic the verb occurs in KTU 1.2.IV.11, 18 to describe Kótaru-wa-Hasisu's 
handing down a weapon to Ba‘lu.” Though it does not use the cognate to ht that appears in our passage, the 
account of the battle in Isaiah 30:30-33 depicts “the descent of [Yahweh's] arm" (nahat zéró'ó) as he smites 
Assyria with a rod/scepter (Sebet) and a staff (matteh). 

Scholars have notoriously seen the descent of 'Ilu's “staff/penis” here to be a reference to his failing 
manhood, either due to his impotence as a deus otiosus or after exhausted intercourse with the women he 
has taken into his house.” The former position is difficult to maintain in light of the immediate context, 
which celebrates the length of "Ilu's “hand” yd (KTU 1.23.33b-35a)—yet another euphemism for his phal- 
lus—and the overall context, in which '"Ilu does indeed impregnate two women. The latter position is con- 
strained in that the sexual activity does not seem to begin until line 49b, and notably only after a period of 
courtship (lines 37-49) that includes an uncertain status for the women until lines 48b-49a, when they are 
given the prominent stature of “wives.” 

A new alternative is that “Ilu as king is lowering his scepter (hf) to the women in an act of royal benev- 
olence. Images from history easily come to mind in which suppliants bow low before a gracious monarch 
enthroned on high. Suffice it here to refer to the account of a king's benevolence to his new wife (and 
queen) in Esther 8:3-5: 


Now Esther spoke again to the king, fell down at his feet, and implored him with tears to counteract 
the evil of Haman the Agagite, and the scheme that he had devised against the Jews. And the king 
extended [- lowered] the golden scepter toward [the bowed] Esther. So Esther arose and stood before 
the king, and said, "If it pleases the king, and if I have found favor in his sight and the thing seems 
right to the king and I am pleasing in his eyes, let it be written... 7? 


Yet can such a meaning of "Iu's graciously lowering his scepter to potential wives (il hth nht) in the A-line 
square with the parallel B-line (il ymnn mt ydh), which has had its own share of notorious solutions? The 
various proposals for understanding the verb ymnn include (a) looking to Arabic cognates for the root mnn 
as having to do with being weary and hence fitting for a spent or impotent male member; (b) looking to 
Arabic, Akkadian, and Syriac cognates for the root mnn that give the impression of strength (and hence a 
virile "Ilu); and (c) interpreting ymnn as a qatlal denominative verb stem from the root ymn (cf. Hebrew) 
and thus indicating "Ilu's handling of his staff with his right hand. Each of these proposals has difficulties. 
Curiously missing from the solutions offered to determine the meaning of the word ymnn is a most 
common Arabic cognate that (seemingly) has reflexes in western (“peripheral”) Akkadian, Ugaritic, and 
Hebrew. As can be seen from early (e.g., Jawhari, Ibn Manzur, Firuzabadi, Zabidi) to modern (e.g., Wehr) 
Arabic lexica, the verb manna means “to be benevolent, gracious, kind” as well as “to bestow, confer, or 
grant benevolence or benefits”? Related nouns and adjectives include manna (“gift, favor, blessing, gracious 
bestowal"), minna (“benevolence, kindness, benignity"), mannan (“benign, generous"), mamnun (“indebted, 


24 The root nht occurs already in the Old Aramaic bilingual Tell Fekheriyeh (line 2) as well as in Targumic Aramaic, Jewish 
Palestinian Aramaic, Jewish Babylonian Aramaic, Judean Aramaic, and Syriac. In Ugaritic the root nht in the causative sense 
(to bring down) seems to occur in the D stem in KTU 1.2.IV.11, 18 (yanahhit) and in the D (nahhita) and Dp (nahhuta) stems 
KTU 1.23.37, 40, 43 (so too DULAT, 620; cf. Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, 161). 


25 Alternatively, this passage has been translated with Kothar’s fashioning a weapon, for which one could look to the Ara- 
bic nahata, meaning “to hew, to dress (stone or wood), to carve.’ Regrettably, KTU 1.2.IV.11 does not provide a synonymously 
parallel line to help us decide. We favor using the Northwest Semitic cognates. 


26 For the history of research, see Smith 2006, 83-88. 
27 Esth. 8:3-5; cf. 5: 1-3. 


28 Ugartitologists are typically thorough in leaving no cognate stone left unturned. One ofthe possible reasons for ignoring 
this Arabic cognate may be the nature of Edward William Lane's lexicon, often used as a standard in the field. Regrettably, 
Lane died in 1876 while in the middle of completing the section on the letter “Qaf?” The lexicon was “completed” (by his 
great-nephew) using Lane's partial files, thus resulting in a superficial treatment from the letter Qaf onward (including the 
letter m). Thankfully, additional data are found in the Supplement to Lane as well as in the sources Lane had been using— 
primarily the Lisan al-Arab and the Taj al-‘Arus. 
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grateful, thankful"), mamnuniya (“indebtedness, gratitude"), mumtann (“indebted”), and imtinan (“indebt- 
edness, gratitude"). Thus the translation offered here: 


il hth nht "lu lowers his scepter, 
il ymnn mt ydh "lu is generous with the staff in his hand. (KTU 1.23.37)” 


A cognate term maninnu occurs in western Akkadian to designate a most generous gift (a necklace of the 
finest quality made of gold, lapis lazuli, and other precious stones) used in international diplomacy and as 
a royal gift to the gods. Such benevolence is best attested in the Amarna archive, where maninnu exchange 
gifts promoted the “well-being” (Sulmanu; cf. the royal sIm in our text, line 7) between kings.” Consider 
EA 21, where Tushratta, the king of Mittani, hopes that the maninnu necklace he is sending will rest on 
the neck of Amenhotep III for one hundred thousand years. Even more relevant for the context of KTU 
1.23 (dealing with 'Ilu's potential wives) are Tushratta's wedding gifts, which accompany the giving of his 
daughter Tadu-Hepa to Amenhotep III to be his wife. One text alone (EA 25) repeatedly mentions nineteen 
maninnu necklaces (cf. too EA 22). A maninnu gift carried such cultural and symbolic weight that at Late 
Bronze Age Qatna it appears as a prestige object the royal dynasty presented to the gods.” 

The benevolent nature of the Arabic root manna and Akkadian maninnu gifts suggests that mnn is the 
likely root for the Hebrew (màn, mann-) and Aramaic (manna?) words for manna (i.e., a gall pattern noun 
used of geminate roots). As noted by Maiberger,? connecting the Hebrew and Aramaic words for manna to 
the Arabic root manna (and divine benevolence) dates back as early as 1661.? The manna narratives in the 
Hebrew Bible emphasize the providential nature of Yahweh, who daily “rains down bread from heaven"? 
That this divine provision occurs in the wilderness (midbar) will be relevant for our discussion below, which 
will advocate that it is *Ilu who is the guardian (ngr) providing substance in the mdbr in KTU 1.23.67b-76. 

In addition to KTU 1.23.37, 40, 44, the root mnn also occurs in the onomastic record from Ugarit. Thanks 
to the research of Watson, we can document several individuals at Ugarit, as well as at Emar, who bore the 


29 My vocalization of this bicolon would be: 
"ilu hattahu nahhita (D suffixal form 3ms) 
ilu yumànin matta yadihu (L prefixal form 3ms) 
Options for vocalizing the parallel bicola in lines 40, 43-44 include: 
nahhuta-ma/nuhata-mi/nahütu-ma hattuka “lowered is your staff” 
(Dp suffixal form 3ms + enclitic m/Gp suffixal form 3ms + enclitic m/G pss ptc ms + enclitic m) 
mumanin-ma/mumannanu-ma mattü yadihu “generous is the staff of your hand” 
(L ptc ms + enclitic m/Dp ptc ms + enclitic m) 
I previously translated these bicola in this manner in Lewis 1997, 210-11, but the poetic nature of the SBLWAW transla- 
tion series did not allow explanatory philological footnotes. Thus it was that Smith (2006, 85) misinterpreted the cognate on 
which I was relying and misaligned my translation as following F. M. Cross's theory. 


30 On the importance of luxury objects as šulmānu greeting gifts for royal diplomacy (including maninnu necklaces), see 
Feldman (2006, 105-14), to whom I am indebted. 


31 See Bottéro 1949, 158-59; Feldman 2006, 109. Feldman astutely points out how “the Qatna inventories share certain 
formal aspects with the Amarna archive inventories, in particular EA 22 and 25 . . . deriving from Mitanni.” 


32 Maiberger 1983, 282-83; 1997, 390-91. 


33 See Maiberger 1983, 280—308, for the long list of other proposals for the etymology of Hebrew man, mann- and Aramaic 
manna’. The notion of divine benevolence underlying the etymology of manna (and linked to Arabaic manna) was com- 
monly found in earlier editions of Wilhelm Gesenius's lexicon (listed as *a portion, gift from heaven") until it was omitted 
in later editions (including BDB) that favored the opinions of “English naturalists” who viewed manna as coming from tree 
(tamarisk) resin and/or insect secretions. Edward Robinson, who translated and edited later editions of Gesenius's lexicon 
and is known for his Middle Eastern travels in search of Arab place names, demurs by adding an editorial note to the 1854 
edition. He notes that none of the characteristics of manna described in the biblical text belong to the present notions of 
tree and insect manna, nor could such a naturalistic and intermittent supply be sufficient to feed very many people. Similar 
comments may be found in Robinson 1841, 109-10, 170-71. 


34 Exod. 16:4; cf. Ps. 78:24. The precise vocabulary here of Yahweh’s “raining down" (mamtir) the manna resonates with 
how the verb nht is often used of gods’ sending down rain. 
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name mnn.” That a single text includes three individuals with the name mnn may attest to the popularity 
of the name, marking one who has received benevolence from a deity.” Also of note is that all these names 
occur in economic texts, and one wonders whether any individuals were so named because of their "indebt- 
ed" status. Several Ugaritic texts from Ras ibn Hani are tantalizing in this regard, for they attest to a creditor, 
perhaps appropriately named Muninuya (“benevolent, debt lender"?), who loans silver to twelve debtors 
(see KTU 3.10, 4.783, 4.791, 4.792; 4.401). 

In short, there is good evidence to argue that in KTU 1.23.37 'Ilu could be benevolently lowering his 
scepter (hi), as a king would do toward a favored subject, thereby expressing generosity (ymnn) to these 
two women (who will soon become his wives and sexual partners) with intentional vocabulary (yd, ht, mt) 
that alludes to his virility (see below).** 


'ILU AS KING: ROYAL WIVES, ROYAL MOTHERS 


Turning to the recipients of “Ilu’s benevolence brings us to the social and ideological ways in which women 
(royal wives, multiple wives, and royal mothers) enhanced prestige. In KTU 1.23 'Ilu is associated with at 
least three (possibly four?) women, two of whom become the focus of sexual relations and childbirth. In 
the first half of the text, we read of" Athiratu, 'Iu's consort, elsewhere referred to as rabitu, a queen mother 
in her own right.” In KTU 1.23, attention is given to her association with agriculture (i.e., mention of her sd 
"fields" in KTU 1.23.13, 28) and her suckling of the gracious gods (KTU 1.23.23-24), whose birth is the focus 
of the second half of the text. Depending on how one translates KTU 1.23.13, the text could explicitly make 
the connection between "Athiratu's field and that of "Ilu.*! 

Though the other two women are not named, our text gives considerable attention to them in KTU 1.23, 
where they are called mst'Itm “offerers/servers”” and áttm “women.” Indeed, they are central to an extended 
narrative, which includes (a) their initial interaction with 'Ilu (lines 31-33); (b) Ilu’s bringing them into his 
house (palace), where he shows them benevolence (see above) and courtship (lines 36-392); (c) an extended 
narration about their status—a narration that ends with their position as ått il “Tlu’s wives" (lines 39b-49a), 
whom “Ilu weds and to whom he gives bridal gifts (itrh,* line 64); (d) their amorous adventures with `Ilu, 
which result in their pregnancy and the birth of the divine pair Sahru-wa-Salimu; (e) an announcement of 


35 The names are variously vocalized in the Akkadian syllabic spellings. See Watson 1995, 224-25; 1996, 101. 


36 The three people are mnn bn krmn, mnn bn qqln, and mnn bn snr in KTU 4.35.5, 13, 16 (RS 8.183 + 201). See McGeough 
2011, 501-3. 


37 For the texts and the reconstruction of the timeline of when the loans were made and repaid, see Bordreuil and Pardee 
2009, 278-82; McGeough 2011, 599-603. 


38 Cf. Gen. 38:15-18 with its completely different (though sex-related) context, which has Judah pledging “the staff in (his) 
hand" (matteh béyad) to ensure payment for procured sex. 


39 Scholars are divided about whether Rahmayyu in KTU 1.23.13, 16, 28 is to be identified with "Athiratu or whether she 
constitutes another (fourth) woman in our text, with ‘Anatu offered as a candidate due to her being called rhm in KTU 
1.6.1.27. Here we lean toward seeing rhmy as designating "Athiratu. In addition, in light of the double occurrence of rhmy 
in the very same text, it seems best to see rhm in line 13 as a simple scribal mistake (so too Pardee 1997, 278 n. 22). Finally, 
filling "Athiratu into the broken section of 1.23.16 as a parallel to rhmy is a very attractive suggestion. 

An alternative view identifies the two goddesses at the outset with the two women who give birth later in the text. In this 
case, there would be a total of only two women in our narrative. For a review of various perspectives, see Smith 2006, 89-92. 
40 Wiggins 1993, 65-71. 

41 This connection would involve analyzing $d ilm as šadů "ili-ma “the field of "Ilu" ("Iu + enclitic m). Cf. Smith 2006, 51, 
who notes that “the pairing of El and Athirat wa-Rahmay makes excellent sense.” Alternatively, one can just as easily see 
this phrase as sadá "ilima “the field of the gods.” 

42 For a detailed description of the many ways this term has been understood (including Pope's attractive proposal of being 
inflamed with passion), see Smith 2006, 74-77. 

43 Cf. Akkadian terhatu, the dowry or bridal gift given to the groom's family; CAD T, 353-54; Vita 1999, 475-76; Smith 
2006, 116. For a mythological bridal gift elsewhere, see the use of trhttin KTU 1.111.20, paid for by the god Milku. See Pardee 
2002, 90-93; 2000, 618-29. 
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their birthing (lines 52b—54); (f) repetition of their liaison with `Ilu, its resulting pregnancy, and the birth of 
the gracious gods (lines 55-592);" (g) a second birth announcement (lines 59b-61), and finally their depar- 
ture for the wilderness together with their sons, sired by “Ilu (lines 64bff). 

It is important to ponder why the author of our text gives so much literary attention to these two 
women who become wives who become mothers—and of the highest order, viz., divine wives birthing sons 
of god. Royal wives played a central role in the ancient Near East in acquiring international prestige and 
wealth and, as royal mothers, in securing the dynasty and influencing the dynamics of succession. At Ug- 
arit, compare the dowry of certain queens (especially Ahat-Milku), whose considerable resources included 
male and female servants, oxen, asses, gold, silver, copper, and ivory (RS 16.146 + 161 = PRU 3, 182-86; cf. 
RS 17.355 = PRU IV, 209-10). The extent of polygamy at Ugarit is hard to quantify statistically,” yet it is 
clearly a feature of wealthy households that can afford a bride price (mhr) and certainly of royalty." The 
adjective ádrtm (“preeminent, noble") is used throughout the household census list in KTU 4.102 to desig- 
nate high-ranking wives. Legendary and ruling monarchs have multiple wives, from King Kirta, who has 
eight wives in the epic that bears his name, to King Niqmepa, whose wives are repeatedly mentioned in his 
treaty with Mursili II of Hatti.* 

Royal wives and royal mothers at Ugarit held considerable economic power, and their political and dip- 
lomatic overtures could be substantive and extensive.* Note especially the international correspondence of 
Ahat-Milku, the Queen of King Niqmepa, only to be outdone by the prolific Tarriyelli, the Queen of King 
Ibiranu, whose lengthy political career extended (as dowager queen) to the time of her grandson King Am- 
murapi.? That mlkt, the queen mother (or the queen),” is mentioned at the outset of KTU 1.23.7 beside the 
king, her son (or her husband), is significant for understanding the function of a text that articulates 'Ilu's 
relations with two women who become his wives and the mothers of his children. 


"ILU AS KING: VIRILITY 


Returning to KTU 1.23’s narrative about the two women, one wonders about the backdrop of lines 39b—49, 
where some type of negotiation of status takes place to decide whether the two women are to end up as 
“Tlu’s daughters" (bt il) or are to become “Tlu’s wives" (ått il). As much as one might speculate about the 
imagery of international diplomacy (in which the daughter of a foreign king becomes the wife of a Ugaritic 
king), the author of KTU 1.23 gives agency to the two women. Moreover, the deciding factor is whether 
they, according to Pardee,” “are mature enough to discern the sexual function" of 'Ilu's seductive meal—a 


44 Scholars are divided about whether Sahru-wa-Salimu and the gracious gods (ilm n*mm) are distinct or one and the same. 
Thus they are of two minds about whether we have here a single birth with a double birth announcement as a stylistic de- 
vice, or two births, each with its own birth announcement. We lean toward the former. See below n. 107. 

45 Granted, kings (e.g., Ammittamru II, Ammurapi) could lose these considerable assets upon divorce when the wife re- 
tained her dowry. 

46 Cf the contrasting interpretations of Liverani and Schloen on the household census list of wealthy merchants from 
Alašiya in RS 11.857 = KTU 4.102. See Liverani 1979, 1318-321, 1344; Schloen 2001, 323-26. 

47 In mythological marriages, a god too can have a bride price (mhr) and, as one might expect, of a vast amount (KTU 
1.24.19-23). Cf. also the incantation KTU 1.100.73-76, in which the bride price (mhr) is in snakes (nhé, bn btn)! 

48 There is a debate about whether the opening of the Kirta story refers to the loss of his seven wives or his seven sons. 
For the former view, adopted here, see Pardee 1997, 333; for the latter, see Wyatt, 1998, 180 n. 9. For Niqmepa's treaty with 
Mursili II, see Beckman 1996, 59-64. 

49 Cf. Thomas 2014; Marsman 2003, 629-38, 659-75, 684-88, 691-94, 719-22; Vita 1999, 469-70, 475-76, 481-82. 

50 Singer 1999, 696—700. 

51 On the use of the title “queen” (mlkt) to designate the queen mother, who could retain the title of mlkt after her husband 
has died, see van Soldt 1985-86; 2010, 249-50; Singer 1999, 679; Thomas 2014. See especially the lengthy career of Queen 
Ahat-Milku, as well as the mention of Tarriyelli, Queen of King Ibiranu, in the Ugaritic funerary text alongside her grandson, 
King Ammurapi, the last king of Ugarit (KTU 1.161.31-32; Singer 1999, 642, 679, 690-91, 696—700; Pardee 2002, 86). 


52 Pardee 1997, 281 n. 53. 
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discernment that, as Smith? vividly notes, culminates in their seeing "Iu as a virile husband, not a father 
figure providing dinner, as they “favorably react to El in his aroused state" with “his staff probably at this 
point pointed in their direction? 

Judging from the “allusive” narrative of KTU 1.23.33b-61 with repetitive attention given to 'Iu's “hand” 
(yd), "staff" (mt ydh), and “scepter” (hf), the virility of 'Ilu the sovereign is certainly being underscored.™ 
This virility is boldly stated when the poet proclaims the size of 'Ilu's “hand” (yd) to be “as long as the sea” 
(ark yd il kym). It is not surprising that the "Ilu we meet in KTU 1.23 elsewhere boldly boasts to 'Athiratu: 


Does the "hand"/love (yd) of *Ilu the King excite you? 
The love (áhbt) of the Bull arouse you? (KTU 1.4.IV.38-39) 


As in KTU 1.23.33b-35, the word “hand” (yd) is used here in the Ba‘lu Cycle euphemistically and, moreover, 
with a word play in which the homonym yd (“love” from vydd) nicely parallels áhbt "love" in the following 
line. What is not to be missed is that the virility of 'Ilu is that of *Ilu “the King? Also not to be overlooked is 
"Ilu's other well-known epithet, Bull 'Ilu (tr il), another designation of his power and virility.” All three of 
"Ilu's major epithets (Father, Bull, King) reinforce a unified picture of potency and vigor. 

"Ilu's virility is also on full display in another lengthy section (KTU 1.23.49b-61)—one that celebrates 
how ’Ilu’s amorous activities successfully impregnated the two women who then bear him sons. The dou- 
bling of the sections on 'Ilu's kissing to Ilu's impregnation to pregnancy to birth to birth announcement 
(KTU 1.23.49-53 // 1.23.55-61) is as much about “Ilu’s procreative success as it is about the women’s travail. 
The poet does not merely sing that two women have given birth but more specifically that "the wives of 
Ilu” have given birth. The second announcement (1.23.55-61) serves rhetorically to redirect attention back 
to "Ilu while at the same time advancing the prestige of the infants, who (like princes) suckle at the breasts 
of a senior goddess—in the present case, 'Ilu's consort (Sittu = the lady = "Athiratu; KTU 1.23.24). 


ROYAL SONS AND SOVEREIGN PARENTAGE 


As illustrated above using the tale of King Kirta, royal wives and the king's virility are tied to succession. 
Royal propaganda certainly would not miss a beat in drawing the picture that the reigning Ugaritic king 
(like the legendary Kirta) is the son of "Ilu, with his male heirs suckling from the breasts of a goddess as 
Kirta's sons did (KTU 1.15.11.26-28) in imitation of "Ilu's (KTU 1.23.24, 59, 61). The longevity and stability 
that comes with a smooth succession is the desire of every dynast. In addition, for public-minded monarchs, 
parentage is about much more than succession, since it was the perfect metaphor to promote their benev- 
olence to their subjects. 

Such a context of beneficent parentage is a fitting context within which to understand how “Ilu in our 
text is called father and mother (KTU 1.23.32b-33a). Scholars view “Ilu’s being called “father, father" and 
“mother, mother" in one of two ways: either as looking to 'Ilu as an androgynous deity, or as a request ask- 
ing for parental advice with childlike “daddy, mommy” language." Neither interpretation is very satisfying. 

In light of our thesis that royal ideology is central to KTU 1.23, it is telling that sovereign deities and 
human monarchs alike adopted the familial merism of "father and mother" to promote their benevolence 
to their subjects, whom they treated (or so they said) as compassionately as parents would their children. 
Hittite prayers and hymns to the male sun god (‘UTU) and to the male storm/vegetation god Telepinu refer 


53 Smith 2006, 94. 


54 Ourtextis known among commentators for its bawdy character, yet, as Pardee (1997, 280 n. 48) astutely notes, the sexual 
language per se is “allusive rather than direct.” 


55 Itislikely that a bronze bull figurine found along with anthropomorphic divine images in the South City Trench (block 
XIII, locus 38) attests to `Ilu as a bull. 


56 For examples of these interpretations, see Smith 2006, 78-79. The thesis of "Ilu as androgynous seems most unlikely. As 
shown below, that male gods such as "Ilu, Yahweh, Shamash, Telepinu, or Sin were referred to as “father and mother" is a 
descriptor of their role as divine parent, not an assertion of androgyny. Where we do have anthropomorphic iconography 
attested (e.g., "Ilu, Shamash, Sin), the gods are portrayed as male, never female. 
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to the god as the “father (and) mother to all the lands,’ as well as the “father (and) mother" of the orphan, 
the bereaved, the oppressed, and the widow." Egyptian tomb inscriptions tell of how “God is a father and 
mother to him who takes him into his heart,” and Egyptian creation hymns call both male and female de- 
»59 


ities (especially Amun-Re and Neith) "father of fathers, mother of mothers: 
A Neo-Assyrian hymn to the male moon god Sin includes an eightfold praise to “Father Nanna”: 


Womb that gives birth to everything, 

which dwells in a holy habitation with living creatures, 

Begetter, merciful in his disposing, 

who holds in his hand the life of the whole land... 

O progenitor of the land... O father begetter of gods and men... 


Father begetter, who looks favorably upon all living creatures.” 


Such father and mother language was not restricted to male deities. The Neo-Assyrian king Esarhaddon 
receives the following oracles of encouragement from the goddess Ishtar: 


I am Ishtar of [Arbela] ... 
Iam your great midwife; 

Iam your excellent wet nurse. 
Iam your father and mother. 


I raised you between my wings.” 


In biblical tradition, El is described as a father who sires his human children? as well as a mother who 
writhed with labor pains in giving them birth (Vhwl).? When describing Yahweh as a creator/potter, Isaiah 
45:9-12 juxtaposes the images of a begetting father and a mother in labor.“ The poet of Psalm 68 viewed 
Yahweh as his “God and King" ("eli malki), who as a “father of the fatherless and champion of widows” 
provided protection and habitation in the desert as well as an escape from Death.* Other poets, especially 
Second and Third Isaiah, wrote of Yahweh as a mother giving birth and comforting her child“ and as the 
true model of “father and mother" who will never forsake their child.‘ 

Human rulers adopted similarly caring parental language. Thus the late ninth century BCE Kilamuwa 
inscription found at Zinjirli reads: “to some I was a father, and to some I was a mother, and to some I was 
a brother? ^ Rulers could be godlike in their parentage of their entire people. Thus the bilingual Phoeni- 
cian-Hieroglyphic Luwian Karatepe inscription from the late eighth/early seventh century BCE has Azi- 
tawada proclaim, “Baal made me a father and a mother to the Danunians.”® Such an affirmation of benevo- 


57 Schwemer 2015, 15-16, 21, 27, 35; Singer 2002, 30-40. 


58 Assmann 2008, 80; cf. Wilson’s (1969, 371) translation of Papyrus Chester Beatty IV: “Do (not) widows say: ‘Our husband 
art thou; and little ones: ‘Our father and our mother’?” 


59 von Lieven 2014, 20, 23, 32. 

60 Stephens 1969, 385-86. 

61 See Parpola 1997, xxxvi-xl, 7 (Text 1.6, lines 7’, 15'-187), 18 (Text 2.5, lines 26’-27’). 

62 Deut. 32:6. 

63 Deut. 32:18; cf. Gen. 49:25; Ps. 2:7. 

64 Cf. Job 38:28-29. 

65 Ps. 68:6, 21, 25 (English 68:5, 20, 24); cf. Deut. 10:18; Hos. 11:1—4; Ps. 10:14; 103:13; 146:9-10. 
66 Isa. 40:10-17; 49:14-15; 66:13. 

67 Ps.27:10. 

68 Imy kt ^b wlmy kt ^m wlmy kt *h (KAI 24, lines 10-11). 


69 The Phoenician reads: p'In bI Idnnym lab wl’m (KAI 26 A I, line 3). The Hieroglyphic Luwian has: "Tarhunzas made me 
mother and father to Adanawa.’ See Payne 2012, 21-22, 39. 
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lent, life-sustaining, caring parentage (fatherly and 
motherly) is a perfect proclamation for King 'Ilu in our text, 
for it contrasts his love of his wives and his begetting of 
new life, which he then sustains in the desert as Guardian 
(see below), with the deathly portrayal of Mótu, who uses 
his royal scepter to kill children and make widows of their 
mothers (KTU 1.23.8-9).” 


PILU AS KING: THE ROYAL HUNT 


The references to hunting in KTU 1.23 can also support a 
royal portrait of 'Ilu. KTU 1.23.37b-39 (with parallels in 
1.23.41 and 1.23.44b-45a) contain references to birds, which 
"Ilu shoots (yr), plucks (Art), and roasts (hrr). A significant 
amount of literature has been devoted to the sexual sym- 
bolism (and double entendre) of these birds and what is 
done to them; scholars have advocated the symbolism of 
either explicit intercourse or some type of ritual prepara- 
tion for sex (e.g., a male potency ritual)." Such an interpre- 
tation makes obvious sense in that 'Ilu has already taken 
the women into his house, where he has been “generous” 
in the offer of his “staff” 

Yet not to be missed is the use of the verb yry, which 
has been taken to denote killing birds either by using a 


Figure 3.2. Two images of royal bird-hunting 
using a throw stick (upper register) and bow and 
throw stick or more likely through archery.” Thus “Ilu is arrows (lower register) depicted on the golden 


presented in KTU 1.23.37b—39 as an archer, yet not as a di- shrine from the tomb of Tutankhamun. Egyptian 


National Museum, Cairo. Photo © Francois 
Guenet / Art Resource, NY. 


vine warrior or divine chastiser as we see with other deities 
elsewhere.” Rather, the image here is of the royal hunt, in 
which the sovereign demonstrates his hunting prowess.” 


70 Due to "Ilu's being called “father and mother” in KTU 1.23.32b-33a, we have restricted our comments to this merism. 
For a general view, see the discussions of familial phrasing in Ugaritic political terminology by Schloen 2001, 256-62, who 
concentrates on male vocabulary within a patrimonial household model, and by Thomas 2014, who examines how the lives 
of royal women (especially the Queen Mother) significantly influenced negotiations among Ugaritic kings and their heirs, as 
well as with their Hittite superiors and with regional powers such as Amurru. 


71 Pardee (1997, 281 n. 51) nicely summarizes: "One is constrained to see in the bird flesh as much an aphrodisiac as a re- 
storative, and meant as much to entice the women as to keep 'Ilu's shooting apparatus in working order" For a summation 
of various views, see Smith 2006, 80—88. 


72 The verb yry occurs in KTU 1.82.3, where it is used of archery with a specific mention of arrows (hz). For the use of yrh 
in Hebrew for archery, see 1 Sam. 20:20, 36; 2 Kgs. 13:17; 19:32; Isa. 37:33; Ps. 11:2; 64:8 [English 64:7]; Prov. 26:18; 2 Chron. 
26:15. Though we have iconographic evidence from Egypt for hurling a throw stick at a bird (fig. 3.2 and fig. 3.4), there is no 
attestation of the root yrh in connection with a throw stick. Thus the use of yrin KTU 1.23.38 seems to have archery in mind 
rather than throwing the rod (mf) of line 37 (so Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, 180). 


73 Cf Rashpu in KTU 1.82.3; Shaddai in Job 6:4; 16:12-14; and Yahweh in Deut. 32:23; Ps. 64:8 (English 64:7); Hab. 3:9. See 
too ‘Anatu and ‘Athtartu’s hunting in KTU 1.114.23, ‘Athtartu’s hunting in KTU 1.92.3, Shaddayyu’s hunting in KTU 1.108.12, 
and Ba‘lu’s hunting in KTU 1.12.1.34. Although broken, see also the quiver and bow in RIH 98/02.30 that may be associated 
with ‘Athtartu, the main deity in the text that elsewhere describes her as a mighty, pouncing panther (RIH 98/02.4-5). On 
‘Athtartu’s hunting at Ugarit and Emar, see Smith 2014, 188-95. 
74 The ideology of the royal hunt by human rulers is grounded in a theology of divine empowerment. This ideology is best 
typified in the words of Tiglath-Pileser I (Grayson 1991, 25; I am indebted to William Reed for this reference): 
Tiglath-pileser, valiant man, armed with the unrivaled bow, expert in the hunt: The gods Ninurta and Nergal gave me 
their fierce weapons and their exalted bow for my lordly arms. By the command of the god Ninurta, who loves me, with 
my strong bow, iron arrow heads, and sharp arrows, I slew four extraordinarily strong wild virile bulls in the desert, in 
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Figure 3.3. Eighth century BCE Neo-Assyrian relief Figure 3.4. Nebamun in his boat in the Nile marshes, hunting 
from the Palace of Sargon II at Khorsabad, Iraq, birds using a throw stick, from the painted tomb chapel of 
depicting the royal bird hunt using bow and arrows. Nebamun, late Eighteenth Dynasty. British Museum Number EA 

Photo Kim Walton. Musée du Louvre, Paris, France. 37977. Courtesy Trustees of the British Museum. 


Here 'Tlu's hunting skill serves to impress the two women whom he is courting. Ugaritic artists (borrowing 
New Kingdom royal imagery) portrayed the royal hunt—with the king wielding his bow and arrow from 
his horse-drawn chariot—on a gold dish from the Acropolis and on a cylinder seal from Minet el-Beida.” In 
addition, the cultic actors who accompany the king and queen in KTU 1.23.7, 26-27 include tnnm archers.” 
Iconography depicting royal bird hunting is readily at hand from Egypt and Assyria (e.g., figs. 3.2, 3.3, 3.4).”” 
In contrast to muscular royal hunts that combat mighty animals (e.g., lion or bulls), shooting birds out of the 
sky is not filled with danger. Instead, such feats of marksmanship (especially with a bow and arrow) show 
incredible skill—skill whose goal is to “entice” (pty; KTU 1.23.39) the two maidens. It has been suggested 
that erotic notions underlie bird hunting in fertile Egyptian marshlands.” Thus it may not be a coincidence 
that scenes of the king's skill with weaponry (at war and on the hunt) decorated the celebrated ivory bed 
panels from the Royal Palace, mentioned earlier.” Feldman? has astutely pointed out that such motifs on 
bed panels would be fitting for the bed of a queen, “as is recorded in the dowry of Ahat-milki of Amurru” 


the land Mittani, and at the city Araziqu which is before the land Hatti. I brought their hides and horns to my city Assur. 
(Tiglath-pileser I A.0.87.1 vi 55-69) 
75 Caubet 2002, 219. 
76 Soldiers obviously lend prestige to a king militarily, but also through their presence alongside the king as ritual and 
cultic actors. On tnnm as archers (vocalized tannanüma as a qattàl profession pattern), see Rainey 1965, 22-23, and Heltzer 
1982, 122-23; cf. Akk sanannu. See too King Kirta's tnnm-archers (// hpt-soldiers) in KTU 1.14.1L.38 and the list of cultic 
breeders (nqdm) in KTU 4.624 together with an inventory of their weapons, including arrows, quivers, spears, and shields 
(though no bows). See also KTU 4.68.70-73. For the reflex in Egyptian (snny) and its association with chariot archers, see 
Hoch 2014, 261-63, #371. 
77 Silverman (1997, 63) notes that the popular, elite sport of fowling with weaponry in ancient Egypt is to be distinguished 
from the hunting of birds for sustenance, which would have used nets and traps. 
78 E.g. Kamrin 2011, 108, following Derchain 1975, 55-74, esp. 62-64. See too Parkinson 2008, 130-32. 
79 In addition, Feldman (2009, 89) wonders whether the two long, carved ivory strips with hunting scenes from Courtyard 
III may have been used on the struts of a bed. See Gachet-Bizollon 2007, pls. 32, 98, 121 (cat. nos. 275-276). 


80 Feldman 2009, 89. 
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(cf. RS 16.146+16.161) or, one might add, perhaps even decorated the bed of the queen (mlkt) who was men- 
tioned at the outset of our text (KTU 1.23.7). 


GOD AND KING: AGRICULTURE AND VITICULTURE 


Last, we turn to the final part of the text, beginning in line 62 with the hunger of the gracious gods and ex- 
tending to the end with the sojourn (tgrgr) of "Ilu's two wives and his sons in the steppeland (mdbr). There 
they hunt for food and ultimately call out to a “Guardian of the sown land" (ngr mdr‘, who graciously 
provides them with the agrarian sustenance of bread and wine (Ihm, yn). 

Four diagnostic features of this final section stand out: (a) the motif of hunger and the steppeland set- 
ting of the narrative that follows; (b) the reason the wives and sons are in the mdbr; (c) the focus once again 
on viticulture (yn); and (d) the identity of the Guardian (ngr). 


A. THE MOTIF OF HUNGER AND THE STEPPELAND SETTING 


The motif of hunger is underscored by the ravenous appetite of the gracious gods, which cannot be sated 
even though fed with fowl and fish (KTU 1.23.61c-64a), followed by their presence along with their mothers 
in a steppeland setting. Three words (mdbr, Sd, pat mdbr) are used in KTU 1.23.65b, 68 to designate semi- 
arid regions (suitable for hunting and grazing) in contrast to sown land (mdr?) (KTU.1.23.68b—-70, 73). The 
steppeland setting is certainly significant in that it too emphasizes a lack of a dependable agricultural food 
source for a protracted length of time (7//8 years; KTU 1.23.66b—67a). Though the gracious gods range and 
hunt (sd) for sustenance (KTU 1.23.67b—68a), they eventually cry out to the “Guardian of the sown land" and 
beseech him to open his bounty of agrarian provisions. 

The setting of the mdbr, with its harsh terrain amid rock and trees (ábnm, ‘sm), emphasizes seasonal 
deprivation (KTU 1.23.65b—66).” Fittingly, the gracious gods and their mothers raise an offering (šú ‘db) in 
the mdbr, which functions as sacred space (mdbr qds).? Such language of sacred offering points to a re- 
ligious hope whereby those in desperate need (here for a sustained food source) desire divine provision.* 
And such divine benevolence (according to the interpretation of ngr below) is exactly what they receive." 


81 Here archaeological studies (e.g., van Zeist and Bakker-Heeres 1985; Akkermans and Schwartz 2003) and studies of 
ancient diet (e.g., Altmann 2013) prove instructive. Archaeological research reveals the complex nature of lands summarized 
under the rubric mdbr *desert/steppeland? Though rainfall was lacking, seasonal “shrub-steppe” and “dry” vegetation led 
to the predominance of sheep and goat pastoralism supplemented by hunting activity. Rollefson (2007, 102; cf. Akkermans 
and Schwartz 2003, 72-73) underscores the “surprising array of animals" that could be hunted “in hyperarid deserts”; yet 
"due to their low densities, they are generally not dependable food sources? Such a scenario seems to be depicted in KTU 
1.23.67b-68, which has the gracious gods roaming the steppelands and desert fringes in their hunting activity only to find it 
insufficient when compared to sustainable agricultural production. 


82 Though it might be a place of cosmic danger elsewhere (cf. KTU 1.6.1.20; Deut. 32:10; Jer. 4:23-27), the mdbr does not 
seem to be such a place in KTU 1.23 (pace Smith 2006, 117). Though broken, the larger context surrounding mdbr in KTU 
1.23.4 is that of feasting. The word sd (“field”), which occurs parallel to pat mdbr in KTU 1.23.68, also occurs in KTU 1.23.13, 
28 in contexts related to fertility (see Pardee 1997, 278 n. 21). Nor is it likely that the ilm n*mm "gracious gods" are destructive 
in nature. See below, n. 108. 


83 Scholars are divided about whether mdbr qd§ designates a sacred place (the position taken here—see n. 85 below) or a 
geographical location Qadesh (cf. Ps. 29:8). Wyatt (1998, 334 n. 55), following Watson, suggests a most appealing change (the 
shift of a word divider) resulting in the raising of a throne (‘d) in the midst of the holy steppeland (reading šú ‘d btk rather 
than šú ‘db tk). Cf. the use of ‘din KTU 1.23.12. As attractive as this change is (especially for the thesis of the present article), 
the use of the same expression for raising an offering (Su ‘db) in line 54 argues against it. 


84 Cf. earlier in our text (line 54), where (5% ‘db) expresses a sentiment of thankfulness to the goddess Sap&u, along with star 
deities (kbkbm; cf. KTU 1.179.8-12), for their assistance in bringing about the healthy birth of the gods Sahru-wa-Salimu. See 
Pardee's new reading (above, n. 5) in KTU 1.15.1L.26, which has Sap&u suckling royalty. Since parents are the typical providers 
of sustenance, this reading, too, could resonate with 'Ilu's being called “father and mother" (see above). 

85 For analogous contexts and broad literary motifs, consider the Hebrew Bible's extensive collection of midbar traditions. 


(The word midbar occurs 271 times in the Hebrew Bible in contrast to a mere eight times in Ugaritic, three of which are in 
our text [KTU 1.234, 65, 68] and two of which are written defectively/incorrectly as mlbr [KTU 1.12.1.21, 35].) 
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B. THE REASON THE WIVES AND SONS ARE IN THE STEPPELAND 


Interpreters of KTU 1.23 regularly assign pejorative language when discussing why 'Ilu's wives and sons 
are residing in the steppeland. Suggested descriptors include “banishment, “displacement,” "exile; “disin- 
heriting, “expelling” “eviction,” “consignment,” and even “ritual quarantine.” Such a negative reason may 
indeed be on the right track, and perhaps if we had the end of the text we would know for certain.* 

Yet as it stands, the author of KTU 1.23 did not deem it important to provide readers with any hint of 
motivation for 'Ilu's command that his wives and sons reside in the steppeland." Had such a motivation 
been crucial to the development of the plot, certainly such an explanation would have been included. The 
dominant reasons that typify biblical wilderness narratives (i.e., humanity's wickedness or occasions for 
testing) are nowhere to be seen in KTU 1.23. In addition, it seems difficult to see the gracious gods in the 
final section of the text as negative protagonists, who, in light of the opening lines of our text, have to be 
banished. But there they are summoned to a feast to provide well-being to the king and queen mother (KTU 
1.23.1-7; 23ff). 

It may very well be that the function of having the divine wives and sons in the steppeland is to serve 
as a plot device: to have them in a precarious situation (with dramatic tension as the years go by) so they 
can be rescued by “Ilu to show, once again, his benevolence. If the core motif is one of 'Ilu's introducing the 
benefits of sustainable agriculture (hence we have here a text for a harvest festival), then again there is no 
need to assign to his wives and sons an ill motive that occasioned their presence in the steppeland. 


C. THE FOCUS ONCE AGAIN ON VITICULTURE (YN) 


The provisions in the sown land include the benefits of sustainable agriculture, bread (Ihm) and wine (yn), 
which echo the festive banquet at the outset of the text (Ihm, hmr yn, line 6)—a banquet seemingly set for 
the gracious gods, with the mention (albeit in a broken section) of a steppeland setting (bmdbr spm, line 
4). The very end of the text is broken, but what is preserved repeatedly mentions wine (KTU 1.23.[72], 74, 
75, 76). When combined with other references to wine (hmr yn, line 6), vineyards (gpn, lines 9-11), (arable) 
fields (Sd, lines 13, 28),? branches (?) (dlt, line 25), grapes (gnbt, line 26), and sown land (mdr lines 68-69), 
one wonders whether the agrarian emphasis is especially focused on viticulture (see below on ngr krm). 
Should this emphasis be the case, it would be relevant to underscore ’Ilu’s connection to viticulture (e.g., 
KTU 1.114; KTU 1.92.20-21; KTU 1.41.1-2, 50-51; KTU 4.149.17; and the mrzh texts) as well as that of Ug- 


The midbar can indeed represent a place of hunger and thirst and thus potential death (Exod. 16:3; 17:1; Num. 20:1-4; Jer. 
2:6). As such, like mdbr qdš in KTU 1.23.65b, it is often a sacred place of sacrifice and offerings (Exod. 3:18; 5:1, 3; 8:27-28; 
Lev. 7:38; Num. 9:5; 1 Chron. 21:29) and a place where theophanies (Exod. 16:10; Ps. 29:8) and divine oracles were thought 
to occur (Num. 1:1; 3:14; 9:1). 

Thus in biblical lore, the midbar provides the perfect opportunity for God to meet people in their need for sustenance, 
feeding them (Exod. 16:32; 1 Kgs. 19:4-8) even with overflowing Edenic bounty (Deut. 2:7; Isa. 51:3), and their need for se- 
curity (Ezek. 34:25). Though the contexts are different, Hosea 2:16-17 (English 2:14-15) has Yahweh alluring (Vpth; cf. Vpty 
in KTU 1.23.39b) the young woman he loves, whom he then leads through the midbàr and presents with vineyards (cf. KTU 
1.23.73-76). In a similar metaphorical vein, Jeremiah 2:2 tells of Yahweh's youthful bride loving him as she followed him 
in the midbar, even though it was a “land not sown” ("eres 10’ zérá'à). The Deuteronomic tradition has Yahweh carrying his 
young son in the midbar (Deut. 1:31), caring, guarding, feeding, and nursing the son whom he begat (Deut. 32:6b, 10, 13-14). 


86 Itis also enticing to use KTU 1.12 as a parallel (cf. esp. Schloen 1993). 


87 The closest one comes is the use of the root gr, which Pardee (1997, 282 n. 66) suggests “seems to have the notion of 
displacement from one's own ethnic group.’ As wives and children of "Ilu (whom we will argue is the “Guardian of the sown 
land"), one could imagine they are "foreign" in the nonarable mdbr; but such displacement would not imply they were ban- 
ished due to their misdeeds. Granted, the children (but not their mothers) are voraciously hungry, but here too we see this 
picture of newborns (who seem to eat all the time!) as a pretext for addressing divine sustenance. Of note is that the nonna- 
tive gr could still participate in offerings (cf. Deut. 16:10-14 with harvest festivals), as the wives and sons do in KTU 1.23.65b. 
88 $dis multivalent, occurring in parallel to pat mdbr in KTU 1.23.68 to designate the desert fringe while referring to divine 
fields (which would certainly be fertile) in a celebratory context in KTU 1.23.13, 28. For suggestions about the literary func- 
tion of the šd here, see Pardee 1997, 278 n. 21. 
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aritic royalty (e.g., KTU 4.141, 4.149, 4.609, 4.618). We agree with Pardee (2007a, 2-3), who insightfully uses 
the parallel material of KTU 4.149 to argue that "the identification of the rite with a wine-making festival is 
likely"—to which he adds KTU 1.41 to underscore how 'Ilu and royalty were associated. 


D. THE IDENTITY OF THE GUARDIAN (NÓR) 


Scholars have devoted more attention to the agricultural setting of our text than to the individual known 
as the "Guardian" (ngr) and the “Guardian of the sown land" (ngr mdr‘), who is mentioned five times in the 
capstone of our text (KTU 1.23.68-76) and who speaks in direct discourse to offer the bounty of bread and 
wine to the gracious gods in need. The Guardian's position is typically minimized or mentioned as an after- 
thought, if it is mentioned at all. Trujillo, for example, simply notes that he is “probably one of the gardeners 
attached to the service of the royal palace,” then paradoxically adds, “the reasons why the gardener occupies 
such a prominent position in this ceremony are not entirely clear”® Other scholars conclude that "the iden- 
tity of the Guardian is unknown” or “enigmatic,” or they offer irrelevant parallels to the guardian cherub 
in Genesis 3:24 or the gatekeeper in the Descent of Ishtar.” 

“Guarding/protecting” (ngr) is what gods do on a regular basis. One need only look to the formulaic 
greeting in letters (both royal and nonroyal) that reads, “May the gods guard/protect you and grant you 
well-being" (ilm tgrk tšImk).” Though the language is stereotypical,” it nonetheless underscores a pervasive 
trust in the gods as protective agents. It seems likely that the author of our text here did not need explicitly 
to identify the prominent Guardian because he is none other than the god “Ilu, the head of the pantheon, the 
dominant character of the second half of KTU 1.23, and the last person to speak (in lines 64b-66).^ As for 
father "Ilu's here guarding/protecting his sons, the gracious gods, note how elsewhere ‘Anatu assures Sapsu 
that wherever she goes, Bull "Ilu her father and beneficent begetter (tr il ábk/Itpn htkk) will certainly guard/ 
protect (ngr) her (KTU 1.6.IV.10-11, 22-24; cf. Pardee 1997, 271). Analogously, one could call to mind the 
Deuteronomic tradition (noted above for its father/mother birthing language), whose vocabulary echoes 
that of KTU 1.23 with El’s protecting (nsr) his child in the wilderness (midbar) as he nurses (ynq) him with 
honey and feeds him with the produce of the field (Saday), where he drinks fine wine (tisteh hamer) made 
of grapes (‘enab).”° Psalm 146:9 has Yahweh watching over sojourners, orphans, and widows. Psalm 107:4-9 
beautifully articulates the broad motif of wandering famished and parched in the steppeland and crying out 
to one's deity, who then leads to an inhabited town and amply satisfies thirst and hunger.” 

Returning to the prominent theme of viticulture, it is noteworthy that "Ilu may appear as the “guardian 
of the vineyard" (ngr krm) in KTU 1.92.20. Though the text is broken, the immediately following text speaks 
of a vineyard in connection with “her [‘Athtartu’s] father" who earlier in the text is identified as “Bull, 
her father "Ilu" (tr ábh il; KTU 1.92.15).* Analogously, note how Yahweh is also the guardian (noser) of his 


89 Trujillo 1973, 195. 

90 Smith 2006, 122. 

91 Gibson 1977, 127 n. 3. 

92 Cf. Komoróczy 1971; Gibson 1977, 127 n. 3; Foley 1980, 117-18. 

93 For a representative sample of Ugaritic letters, see Pardee 2002, 87-115. 


94 Cf. too the variant “May it be well with you; May the gods guard/protect your well-being, may they keep you well” (yslm 
lkm ilm l slm térkm tslmkm) in KTU 2.85.6-8. 

95 Cf. Caquot, Sznycer, and Herdner 1974, 363-65. There is no problem in KTU 1.23.65b—66a with 'Ilu's being the speaker 
who commands his wives and sons to raise an offering to “Ilu. In another context in the Kirta epic, "Iu issues to King Kirta a 
similar command to raise his hands to the heavens as he sacrifices to Bull "Ilu, his father (KTU 1.14.1I.6-24). 

96 Deut. 32:6, 10, 13-14. 

97 See too the midbar traditions noted above in n. 85. 

98 On KTU 1.92, see Pardee 2008, 14, 19, 27, who reconstructs “[. .. Il]u, son pére la vigne; and Smith 2014, 188-90. We 
agree with Smith 2014, 190, who wonders whether the “guardian of the vineyard” (ngr krm) in KTU 1.92.20 “may reflect a 
mythological counterpart to [the] administrative role" ofthe guardian of the vineyard/sown in KTU 4.141, and we would add 
that this guardian is none other than 'Ilu, as in KTU 1.23. 
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pleasant vineyard (kerem hemed), which he constantly waters and protects (nsr) day and night (cf. shr wslm 
in our text; Isa. 27:2—-3).?? 

As it is fitting here to see `Ilu as the Guardian of the sown land—the Guardian who provides bounty to 
his children in need—so too it makes sense to posit that kings would ideologically view themselves as di- 
vine representatives doing likewise. It is no mere coincidence that KTU 4.141.3.16-17 (found in the eastern 
archive of the Royal Palace) mentions royal workers (bn mlk) including ngr mdr‘ “guardians of the sown 
land" followed by ngr krm “guardians of the vineyard? Compare too ngr mdr‘in KTU 4.618.6, which comes 
from the southwestern archive of the Royal Palace." Of special note is KTU 4.149 (also found in the eastern 
archive of the Royal Palace), which, while not containing the word ngr, does mention “the sacrifice of the 
queen/queen mother/royalty in the sown land" (dbh mlkt bmdr?) in a text that also mentions wine (yn), the 
dwelling of the king (ytb mlk), and the Temple of 'Ilu (bt íl). This text has played a role in a debate between 
Smith and Pardee over the location underlying KTU 1.23's rituals. As noted at the outset of this essay, we 
favor the view of Pardee,’” who argues for a ritual taking place either in a royal courtyard (comparing the 
garden and the well in the center of Courtyard III of the Royal Palace!) or in the Temple of 'Ilu, similar to 
the vineyard rite of KTU 1.41.'^ 


CONCLUSION 


With respect to KTU 1.23 overall, I agree with the honoree of the present volume'^ that “the ritual cele- 
brates a passage from the desert to the sown (as is recounted at the end of the myth)? that "the identifica- 
tion of the rite with a wine-making festival is likely; and that the ritual is royal, likely taking place either in 
the royal garden of the large Courtyard III or in the Temple of 'Ilu. What I hope to have emphasized anew 
is the portrayal of ?Ilu as King in KTU 1.23 and how such a portrayal functions ideologically to support the 
royal cult, whereby the ruling king would portray himself with similar traits. 

In summation, how does KTU 1.23 function? What is the text all about? On the story level, KTU 1.23 
begins, for a reason, by proclaiming (qr’)'* the gracious gods (line 1). This tale (with celebratory rituals and 
feasting) proclaims their epic story: (a) how they came to be born with King “Ilu as their father; (b) how 
their mothers came to be the object of "Ilu's generous attention, courtship, and elevation to the status of 
wifehood; (c) how 'Ilu, the lover who bows to kiss their mothers’ sweet lips, impregnated their mothers; 


99 The motif is so well known that the author of Isaiah 5:1-7 can play on the notion by reversing the imagery. Both pas- 
sages have already been noted by Smith 2006, 122, who suggests that, when this imagery is coupled with KTU 4.141, one 
may see a broad royal backdrop behind the guardian figure in KTU 1.23. Yet Smith 2006, 32-33, 122, does not see the deity 
'Ilu as the guardian (whose identity is “unknown ”) and instead suggests a “correspondence” between the guardian and the 
unnamed ritual specialist speaking at the outset of our narrative in KTU 1.23.1—a ritual specialist who “would theoretically 
seem to be a priest" operating “outside of temple practice,” with the ritual itself taking place in the “sown land" (mdr?. Smith 
2006, 163 and n. 9, astutely notes elsewhere that KTU 1.23 “presents the king corresponding to El holding ultimate oversight 
over the sown” and suggests the king as the guardian as an alternative (following Clemens). 


100 These texts have long been recognized in relation to KTU 1.23 (e.g., Trujillo 1973, 23, 192-95; Foley 1980, 102; Smith 
2006, 122; Pardee 2007a; 2007b). For convenient translations, see McGeough 2011, 103-6, 342-44, although note the typo- 
graphical error on KTU 4.141.16, which should read ngr mdr‘ rather than ngr krm. 


101 For KTU 4.149, see especially the new edition with epigraphic analysis by Pardee (2007b). A convenient translation is 
found in McGeough 2011, 111-12. C£. [d]bh m[l]kt in KTU 1.170.1, on which see Pardee 2000, 855-58. 


102 Pardee 2007a, 3. 

103 Again, note the nearby presence of Room 44, the findspot of the ivory bed panels whose motifs resonate with KTU 1.23. 
See above, n. 8. 

104 Contrast Smith, 2006, 33, 37, 50-51, who argues that the rituals occur in the “sown land” (mdr), a designation of a 
peripheral region “outside of temple practice" and “out from the traditional site of royal ritual" 

105 Pardee 2007a, 2-3. 


106 The root qr’ in Ugaritic and Hebrew is multivalent, designating proclamation, invitation, and invocation. See DULAT, 
697-98 and HALOT, 1128-31. 
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(d) how they were birthed as “sons of “Iu” (and of radiant divine status); (e) how they suckled at divine 
breasts; (f) how their ravenous hunger led them and their mothers to the steppeland, where they hunted 
for food that proved insufficient to sustain life; (g) how they survived the desert by calling out to "Ilu, who 
sustained them as their Guardian; and (h) how they reaped the fruits of "Ilu's cultivated agriculture—and to 
an abundant degree, marked by the emphasis on wine. 

On the ritual level, KTU 1.23 begins by inviting and invoking the gracious gods for a reason. With a 
feast of food and wine (line 6) echoing the abundant provisions they receive in the desert, they are invoked 
to bring blessing (s/m) to the reigning king and queen/queen mother, as well as to their royal attendants 
(lines 7, 26b).'^* With childbirth and viticulture as focal points (assuming a setting of a wine-making festi- 
val for the telling of the tale), the threat of sovereign Mótu (whose scepter can kill newborns) is dealt with 
ritually using viticultural symbolism (lines 8-11a). The importance of Mótu's ritual pruning and binding 
is underscored by its sevenfold repetition (line 12) and within royal space (the 'd-room).'? The symbolism 
of additional rituals is difficult to interpret, yet the mention of fields (3d, lines 13, 28), branches and grapes 
(dlt, gnbm, lines 25-262), and divine dwellings (mtbt ilm; cf. KTU 1.41.51) underscores an agrarian festival," 
and the mention of a sacrificial procession (hlkm bdbh) by the entourage (‘rbm and tnnm, lines 26b-27) 
previously at the side of the king and queen/queen mother (line 7b) takes us back again to a royal setting.’” 

On the ideological level, KTU 1.23 is "Ilu-centric, and the picture it paints of him (together with his wives) 
contains royal images that construct and reinforce the power and prestige of Ugaritic royalty. Though both 
rulers wield royal scepters, it is life-giving, life-sustaining "llu—-not bereavement-dealing Mótu—who is the 
rightful king whose sovereignty is pictured at every turn. 'Ilu (who bears the epithet mlk elsewhere) is pro- 
claimed as father and mother—imagery signifying procreation and benevolent parenting. 'Ilu is a “gener- 
ous" (mnn) and virile king who lowers/offers his "scepter" to the two women, whom he courts in his palace 
with a display of his skilled archery. The two women achieve status as “wives [not daughters] of "Ilu"—with 
multiple wives (along with rabitu 'Athiratu) affirming “Ilu’s prestige. They fulfill every monarch's desire for 


107 KTU 1.23.52-53 mentions the gods “Dawn and Dusk” (Sahru-wa-Salimu), but for some reason only twice and in a pas- 
sive role (the mention of their birth). In contrast, the gracious gods (ilm n‘mm) appear five times (probably more, but we lack 
the full text of lines 1-5 and 71ff.) throughout the narrative and in very active roles—from blessing (1.23.1-7, 23-27) to nurs- 
ing on divine breasts (1.23.24, 59, 61) to ravenous eating (1.23.61b—64) to making an offering (1.23.65b) to sojourning (1.23.66) 
to roaming and hunting (1.23.67-68) to approaching and crying (1.23.68b- 70a) to entering and speaking (1.23.71-72) and 
then (restored in the final breakage) to dining. The contrast could not be more apparent. I align with those scholars who 
equate the gracious gods with Sahru-wa-Salimu, (e.g., Pardee 1997, 274-75, 279 n. 35, 281 n. 58, 282 n. 59; 2007a, 3) and I see 
them as positive figures, not destructive figures (cf. n. 108 below). Regardless, as a whole KTU 1.23 focuses on the activities 
of the gracious gods, not on those of Sahru-wa-Salimu. 


108 The role of the gracious gods in bringing blessing to Ugaritic royalty, together with their epithet “goodly” (n‘m), supply 
the reasons I align myself with scholars who see these gods in a positive light (cf. Pardee 2007a, 4; 1997, 274-75, 276 nn. 5 
and 11, 279 n. 39; pace Smith 2006, 68-69, 105-9). Destructive Mótu never receives cult in the preserved Ugaritic ritual texts 
(cf. Pardee 2002, 222-24), and thus the cult given to the gracious gods (lines 1—6, 23) argues for their beneficent nature. Cf. 
also how the sacrifices by the royal attendants in lines 26b-27 are called “sacrifices of goodness" (dbh n'mt) and hence are 
probably also offered to the gracious gods (ilm n'mm). As for the gods’ ravenous hunger as newborns (lines 61c-64a), I see 
this motif (indeed using vocabulary reminiscent of Mótu) as working on narrative and ideological levels, not as being sym- 
bolic of their association with destructive Mótu. 


109 On sb‘d yrgm referring to what precedes rather than what follows, see Pardee (1997, 18) and Bordreuil and Pardee (2009, 
178). If the response by the royal attendants known as “the enterers" is echoed antiphonally (‘rbm t‘nyn, line 12b), then the 
magical pruning and binding of Mótu is uttered 14 times. Cf. how Mótu is magically defeated in the Kirta story by "Ilu’s 
surrogate exorcist Sa'tiqatu (on which see Lewis 2013; 2014). 


110 Granted, the symbolism here is mixed with the possibility that the (goat's) milk (hlb, hmát) of line 14 and the implicit 
(undomesticated) meat of the hunt in line 16 underscores nomadic/nonagrarian aspects of the first part of the text. Even “Iu 
hunts and cooks bird meat (in lines 38-48) prior to the advent of the Guardian of the sown land in lines 69ff., where 'Ilu (ac- 
cording to our interpretation) presents agriculture. On the interpretation of dairy and meat in these passages with insights 
from studies on the anthropology of food, see Smith 2006, 52-57, 153-58. 

111 SeeSmith 2006, 140, who, in correctly arguing against a "sacred marriage" interpretation, astutely emphasizes how KTU 
1.23 “offers a representation of an imagined divine reality in which the situation on the ground, as conceived by the royal 
elite, is imagined. . .. What is celebrated in both the ritual and the mythic narratives is agricultural fertility" (my emphasis). 
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an heir (cf. Kirta) in bearing not one but two sons, who 
suckle at divine breasts. Captivating tales need conflict 
for the hero to overcome. Here 'Ilu comes to the aid of 
his hungry and thirsty sons in the desert by providing 
not just bread and water but bread and wine, the abun- 
dant fruits of sown agriculture, over which he serves as 
Guardian (ngr mdr’). 

Clearly, the portrayal of 'Ilu functions on an ideo- 
logical level that benefits the current royalty, who are, 
after all, reigning over the proceedings (KTU 1.23.7). 
That our text mentions the king and queen/queen 
mother (together with their royal attendants making 
sacrifice) is no mere coincidence. That the gracious 
gods are invoked to provide well-being (slm, lines 7, 
26b) to the reigning royalty is no coincidence. That our 
text echoes the royal Kirta epic and coincides with ico- 
nography unearthed from the Royal Palace (e.g., the 
ivory bed panels) is no coincidence. Most important, 
the setting of the ritual (a wine festival) and the cap- 
stone of KTU 1.23 (i.e., the provisions of the Guardian 
of the sown land) reinforce the very nature of agricul- 
tural sustenance and, by so doing, promote the inter- 
ests (and vital necessity) of god, king, and state. 


ADDENDUM 


Three final notes deserve mention. The royal nature of 
KTU 1.23 has been noticed previously, though in differ- 
Figure 3.5. Copper scepter from Late Chalcolithic ent ways from those in the present essay, and often with 
Nahal Mishmar with the heads of four ibexes and the focus on male royalty. For example, del Olmo Lete 
the head of a majestic goat with long, twisted horns. writes: “The King’s presence is explicit in the text. ... 
Collection of the Israel Antiquities Authority. Photo The King presides over and in this sense actualizes the 
© The Israel Museum, Jerusalem, by David Harris. 
reconciliation of the opposite forces that shape the fer- 
tility cycle.” Yet the royalty that is buttressed ideolog- 
ically is male and female royalty. The presence of the queen/queen mother (mlkt) at the outset of KTU 1.23 
and the amount of literary attention given to 'Ilu's wives—when set against what we know of the power 
and influence of the mlkt elsewhere (in politics, economics, and religion [especially the mention of dbh mlkt 
bmdr‘ in KTU 4.149])—argues for an ideological focus on female royalty as well. 

Second, it bears keeping in mind that our distance from the culture at hand means that we will not 
appreciate how symbols are even more multivalent than we acknowledge. A case in point is looking once 
again at "Ilu's scepter, which we have argued is both a sign of his royal benevolence and his virility. Yet 
it only takes a glance at the hundreds of copper scepters from Chalcolithic Nahal Mishmar (e.g., fig. 3.5) 
to remind us to adjust our preconceptions about what ancient scepters looked like. Perhaps 'Ilu's royal 
scepter was imagined as having symbols of animal and vegetal life that would resonate with his provisions 
in both the steppeland and the sown land. 

Third, the dénouement of our text is set in remote antiquity. As is easily demonstrated by what we know 
of Neolithic farming in Syria, including soundings at Ras Shamra and the archaeobotany of the Bronze Age, 


112 delOlmo Lete 2014, 89. 
113 Cf. Bar-Adon 1980. 
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agriculture (including viticulture) would certainly not have been a new concept for the readers/listeners 
of our Late Bronze Age tale.!* Thus, as the Sumerian King List (and the Eridu Genesis) would ideologically 
claim that kingship descended from the heavens, so too KTU 1.23 constructs and reinforces the very nature 
of agrarian sustenance. KTU 1.23 would emphasize how the blessings of agriculture are ordained from time 
immemorial, from the hand of `Ilu, and of royal patronage. 


114 For Neolithic farming in Syria, see Akkermans and Schwartz 2003, 68-79. For soundings at Ras Shamra, see de Con- 
tenson 1992. For the archaeobotany of Bronze Age Syria, see van Zeist and Bakker-Heeres 1985. The gradual shift from 
foraging to farming in the northern Levant is thought to have taken place in the late ninth to early eighth millennium BCE 
(Akkermans and Schwartz 2003, 72-74). 
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PATRONS, BROKERS, AND CLIENTS AT LATE BRONZE AGE 
UGARIT* 


Miller C. Prosser 
University of Chicago 


WHAT WERE THE ORGANIZATIONAL PRINCIPLES of the society of Late Bronze Age Ugarit? This question has 
troubled researchers for decades. It is a complex problem for many reasons. First, the question would be 
addressed best by first-person anthropological observation. This is not possible. Lacking this option, we 
would at least prefer abundant documentation of the personal and economic lives of many people at many 
levels of society. As the bulk of primary documents from Ugarit comes from the royal center, we lack a 
rich understanding of the lives of those in the rest of the kingdom. The question is difficult also because it 
requires identifying the social and economic institutions and how they interact. Does royal authority have 
any limits? What compels workers from the outskirts of the kingdom to work for the palace? What princi- 
ples help organize and maintain economic relationships at Ugarit? At times it feels like the answers to these 
questions are just out of reach. 

A model of the social organization of an ancient kingdom such as Ugarit does not withstand testing if 
the model is overly specified. In other words, if the model requires a broad set of principles to be true for the 
entire model to be true, then the model will be unsustainable. Further, if one proposes that a model applies 
too broadly, then it is unlikely to be defensible. In my estimation, the most serious attempts to describe 
Ugaritian society have suffered from one or both of these problems. In place of a highly detailed socioeco- 
nomic model, we may find interpretive value in a set of principles that, while general enough to avoid the 
trap of specificity, provide significant heuristic value. This paper proposes the principle of patronage as a 
flexible and very general concept that may help explain some of the socioeconomic relationships observ- 
able in the texts from Ugarit. 


PREVIOUS VIEWS ON THE SOCIETY OF UGARIT, BRIEFLY 


Some of the first Ugaritic texts discovered were economic and administrative in nature. As economic lists, 
contracts, treaties, and letters began to be discovered in larger numbers, descriptions of the economy and 
society of Ugarit became possible. 

In the 1950s, nomenclature from feudal theory was employed. In some cases it seems that this set of 
terms was employed primarily because it may have been a familiar shorthand for basic concepts of land 
tenure and obliged service.' However, in other cases the principles of feudalism were applied more strictly, 


* [t is with a great measure of professional affection that I submit this paper in honor of Professor Dennis Pardee. One can 
only aspire to emulate his patience, generosity, and work ethic. 


1 Taken as a unified group, Anson Rainey's work (1962; 1965a; 1965b; 1965c; 1966; 1967a; 1967b; 1967c; 1970; 1973; 1975) 
exemplifies the appropriate level of specificity that any given socioeconomic model should attain. He concentrates on the 
details of the texts and typically does not force those details to fit into a feudal model. One wonders whether the terms he 
borrows from feudalism are used as generic shorthand references to economic concepts and not as specific references to the 
concept of feudalism. 
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intending to describe Ugarit as a real, functioning, feudal society. Noted medievalist F. L. Ganshof describes 
feudalism in part as 


a body of institutions creating and regulating the obligations of obedience and service—mainly mil- 
itary service—on the part of a free man (the vassal) towards another free man (the lord), and the 
obligations of protection and maintenance on the part of the lord with regard to his vassal.’ 


In the texts from Ugarit, some saw a system in which the king granted land to military vassals. In two 
oft-cited articles from the same year, John Gray? proposed that the Ugaritian king distributed land to the 
military class, known almost exclusively as the mrynm, and that this land was granted in perpetuity.* 
Georges Boyer, in his contribution to PRU III, provides a fair description of land tenure and other types of 
relationships between the king and the people. While he uses terminology from feudalism, he never truly 
insists on calling Ugarit a feudal economy. If one removes the term "fief" from Boyer's essay and replaces it 
with a neutral term, such as “land tenure,’ one finds that the concepts Boyer describes are less like feudal- 
ism and more like a type of patronage. 

There are many reasons that weigh against accepting feudalism as a useful model for Ugarit. Land dis- 
tribution with attached military obligations may have been one type of economic interaction at Ugarit, but 
it does not appear to be the only—or even the primary— defining aspect between parties. Whereas feudalism 
is typically described as being characterized by a decentralized authority in which the power of the king 
is granted to a class of nobles, the primary political and economic authority at Ugarit seems to have been 
concentrated in the royal palace, with a few other power centers acting in the society. 

Beginning in the 1960s and continuing actively for the next two decades, a new theory described Ug- 
aritian society as having been organized into two discrete sectors, the palace and the village. The so-called 
two-sector model proposed a major division of Ugaritian society into these two major categories based on 
their level of dependence upon or freedom from the influence of the royal palace, particularly regarding the 
ownership of land. The palace sector was composed of people who were dependent upon the king for their 
livelihood. From land holding to rations to certain aspects of basic family life, the people in the palace sec- 
tor were highly subsumed by the controlling power of the central authority. On the other hand, the village 
sector was formed along traditional kinship ties, following principles of social organization that, in some 
fashion, were rooted in a more traditional, rural, and agrarian lifestyle. 

Mario Liverani, professor of Ancient Near Eastern History and specialist on ancient society, economy, 
and politics, elegantly summarizes his interpretation of the two-sector model in his contribution to the 
Dictionnaire de la Bible-Supplément: 


La société ugaritique est nettement répartie en deux secteurs: le secteur des dépendants du palais ou 
“hommes du roi" (bn$ mlk), subdivisés en catégories de travail, et le secteur de la population "libre; 
subdivisée en communautés de village? 


The palatine sector, in Liverani's view, was populated by the aristocracy, the military and merchant elites, 
and their low-status dependents. The king sat at the pinnacle of the palatine sector and therefore at the 
pinnacle of the entire kingdom. He wielded power over the entire kingdom, but the palatine sector was 
more directly dependent than was the free-village sector. The free sector of village communities represent- 
ed an ancient mode of land ownership and social organization, a mode that remained unchanged by urban 
revolution. Members of this discrete social sector were organized according to the patrimonial family and 
generated their primary source of income from their ancestral lands. 


Ganshof 1952, xvi. 

Gray 1952a; 1952b. 

Cf. CAD M/1, 281, mariannu “chariot driver? 
Liverani 1979, 1333. 
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In a series of influential articles and books, Michael Heltzer offered another compelling description 
of the two-sector model as applied to Ugarit. Within the system that Heltzer refers to as the royal service 
system, the royal dependents receive their main source of income in exchange for their service to the king, 
receiving payment in kind, silver, rations, products, animals, wool, or land (IOKU 14, 48). The key point 
here is that these payments are not simply for contracted or agreed upon tasks; they are something closer 
to a comprehensive income rendering the recipient a dependent person. The palace dependents were the 
smaller of the two sectors in Heltzer's model. The majority of the population fell into the other main cat- 
egory, the village communities. People in the village sector lived in self-governing communities and per- 
formed nonprofessional vocations (RCAU 21), with some exceptions. The village communities received raw 
materials and land (conditionally) from the king. They were organized in collective units whose means of 
production—primarily agricultural units, but also limited manufacturing efforts—were protected by social 
custom against excessive royal intervention, even though the royal authorities had “the power and skill 
to impose their demands on the rural communities" (RCAU 63-65). Much like the royal sector as Heltzer 
defines it, the village sector was required to provide a wide range of goods and services to the palace. In 
certain circumstances they had to perform military service (RCAU 18) or corvée service (IOKU 186). The 
villages were required to pay various taxes (RCAU 33-34), provide arms (RCAU 45), provide tribute (RCAU 
5), and manufacture goods for the palace (RCAU 46). As becomes apparent, some of these detailed obser- 
vations undermine the contention that the society of Ugarit was divided into two distinct sectors based on 
the ownership of the means of production. When the supposed distinction between various types of land 
tenure begins to blur, and the difference between a royal and village sector begins to overlap to a high de- 
gree, it becomes less productive to maintain such a strict distinction between the two. It is much simpler to 
propose that everyone who was connected to the king as a dependent was obliged to provide some type of 
return to the king whether a highly dependent individual living in the city of Ugarit or a rural farmer living 
in one of the many villages in the kingdom of Ugarit. 

In my view, social and economic power were not controlled entirely by the palace sector. On the con- 
trary, power was centralized in various places in the kingdom of Ugarit. Based on the available archae- 
ological and textual evidence, varying elevated levels of power were exercised by (1) the king and his 
immediate family; (2) important members of the master class who lived in large houses in the capital city; 
(3) vocational brokers; (4) independent merchants; (5) family heads; and (6) vocational leaders. Some of 
these categories may have overlapped, but the general point still obtains that the vocabulary of center 
and periphery, urban and rural, or palace and village is neither accurate nor useful in describing Ugaritian 
society. It would be more accurate to describe the society in terms of varying levels of capital, power, and 
influence. The most powerful of the power centers were seated in the capital. However, this admission does 
not necessitate an analysis of the society and economy that would divide it neatly into dependent palace 
and free village sectors. Alternatively, it seems very likely that the kingdom was organized around various 
power centers, each of which served as the pinnacle in a complex series of unequal dependent relationships. 
The palace stood as the most powerful of these centers and therefore attracted—or demanded—the greatest 
number of dependents, clients, retainers, or followers. However, certain members of Ugaritian society could 
serve as patrons to their own dependent clients. For example, independent businessmen were patrons to 
their agents, and heads of households were patrons to their familial and nonfamilial subordinates. The path 
of dependency was not limited to a vertical connection between king and subject. It was characterized by a 
complex web of interdependencies. 


6 This division of the society is reminiscent of I. J. Gelb's analysis of ancient Mesopotamia. Gelb (1972, 92) identified “a thin 
master class at the top ... and a thin class at the bottom . . . and the mass of serfs in between, who represented the main 
productive labor employed in agriculture and processing of agricultural goods on large public households" In his study of 
networks at Ugarit, Kevin McGeough (2007, 353) divides Ugaritian society into the following categories of actors: (1) elites 
within the kingdom of Ugarit but outside the city; (2) nonelites within the kingdom of Ugarit but outside the city; (3) local 
elites; (4) nonlocal elites; (5) the palace of Ugarit; (6) elites outside Ugarit's sphere of influence; (7) nonelites outside Ugarit's 
sphere of influence, and (8) other royal authorities. 
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In House of the Father as Fact and Symbol, David Schloen’ presents the patrimonial household as the 
primary organizing symbol of the social order at Ugarit and in the wider ancient Near East. According 
to this model, the symbol of the household served as a generative root metaphor of most relationships 
throughout the ancient Near East, with all other symbols serving as variations on this theme.* Schloen 
rejects the division of Ugaritian society into two sectors, whether into free and nonfree, urban and rural, 
public and private, or specialist and agriculturalist. Instead, he describes Ugaritian society as “a complex 
and decentralized hierarchy of households nested one within another and held together by dyadic ‘verti- 
cal’ ties between the many different masters and servants who are found at each level of the hierarchy.” 
Schloen denies the type of divisions of society described by the proponents of the two-sector model. He 
finds no division based on the access to productive resources. Also, he concludes that there was no division 
between palace dependents and rural villagers. He specifies that "if there was a basic social division it was 
not between specialists and nonspecialists but between an elite of royal officials who were closest to the 
king and the rest of the populace?” 

One of Schloen's central arguments is that household language “reveals the self-understanding of the 
social order that was at work in [patrimonial] societies"! Terms such as “father; “son? and “brother” 
represent the social and political relationships between individuals. In his estimation, these terms were 
used “because alternative conceptions of social hierarchy were not readily available"? As a counter to the 
two-sector model, I argued above that the society of Ugarit was characterized by multiple modes of orga- 
nization crossing multiple centers of power. And while I would agree that traditional kinship ties were a 
primary organizing principle for Ugaritian society, and the symbol of the household likely played a major 
organizing role, it seems clear that there is a more complex network of social relationships involved, partic- 
ularly in contexts where ascriptive kinship relations were not available or sufficient. 

The purpose of an interpretive model, such as those summarized above, is to help investigate and un- 
derstand the primary data. There is not much heuristic value in describing the society of Ugarit as feudal, 
for the relationship of the king to the other elites, and to the rest of the kingdom, does not align very well 
with the most common descriptions of feudal societies. 

Second, it does not seem likely that Ugaritian society was divided into two sectors based on land tenure. 
When tested closely against the data, the two-sector model dissolves in such a way as to reveal that indi- 
viduals in the royal palace and those in the villages shared many common social bonds based on many of 
the same types of relationships. The strict distinction between palace and village is very difficult to justify 
from the textual data. It seems more likely that the king exercised political and economic power over the 
entire kingdom, from the eponymous capital to the small villages of the hinterland. The economic lists hint 
at an underlying principle of administrative organization by which the towns throughout the kingdom of 
Ugarit were divided into districts for the purposes of census, taxation, and conscription, thus illustrating 
the extent of royal control. 

Last, Ugarit would seem to be complex in ways that expand beyond the scope of the patrimonial house- 
hold model. We may observe legal and contractual relationships and relationships characterized by a high 
level of subservience, such as slavery. In my view, these relational modes were likely supplemented by 
patron-client relationships, which fall somewhere between contractual and obliged. While the differences 
between these major relational modes probably cannot be mapped neatly onto a linear spectrum, since they 
overlap and share certain commonalities, none is the exclusive relational mode. 

To be clear, patronage alone does not organize a society. Instead, patron-client relationships supple- 
ment other modes of social organization that "are predictable in that they prescribe substantively and pro- 


7 Schloen 2001. 
8 Ibid., 46-54. 
9 Ibid., 65. 

10 Ibid., 223. 

11 Ibid., 255. 

12 Ibid. 
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cedurally standardized patterns of interaction, and which are linked to other institutionalized relationships 
of society.’ By default, one is born into a family that one does not choose. As social anthropologist Jeremy 
Boissevain describes it, one major difference between kinship and patron-client relationships is that in the 
kinship system one finds “ready-made . . . a network of persons with whom he has a series of jurally defined 
obligations" When the resources of the kinship group are insufficient, one may supplement them through 
the association with a patron. 

Thus the challenge is to find a set of terms that on the one hand prove useful in describing Ugaritian 
society while on the other hand do not impose order that is not evident. The existence of a complex system 
of dependent relationships in the social and administrative system of Ugarit in general and specifically in 
the relationships involving the men called bns and bns mlk led me to consider the analytical concept of 
patronage as one possible deductive approach for explaining the structuring of trust at Ugarit. As justifi- 
cation for the application of this anthropological concept, the brief observations that follow do not intend 
to suggest that patronage is the only heuristic model that yields productive analytical results. A complete 
introduction to the concept of patronage and its differing manifestations in societies around the world is 
clearly out of the scope of this essay. However, a brief introduction to some of the key principles will help 
frame the discussion regarding the forming and maintaining of economic ties at Ugarit. 


DEFINING PATRONAGE 


Anthropologists have used patronage models to describe the exchange relationships between actors of 
unequal status in contexts such as Classical Rome,” twentieth-century Latin America," and rural pre- 
Communist China." Patronage is found in traditional kinship societies as well as in bureaucratic-univer- 
salistic societies. Patronage fills in where the primary organizing elements of society and economy do 
not provide the necessary connections, rules, and principles for ordering society. To be clear, this sup- 
plementary mode of interaction, while it differs from other, more primary modes of organization, is fully 
integrated with these more primary strategies. Patronage does not replace the foundational role played by 
ascriptive kinship relationships. It does not supersede royal authority. It supplements these modes of social 
interaction where none on its own can provide security from the ever-present risk of economic deficiency. 
Patronage has been used to explain unequal relationships in political, social, and economic spheres. These 
ties between a patron and client may be closer to friendship or to self-interest. On some level, each actor in 
this dyadic relationship manipulates the relationship to achieve an end." 

Patronage is a mode of resource allocation characterized by vertical asymmetric dyadic ties between 
patrons and clients, with the occasional facilitation by brokers. Patrons and clients enter into a bargain, 
typically a mutually beneficial relationship between unequal partners, which having been forged with the 
exchange of resources for service, honor, or other support addresses the socioeconomically conditioned 
goals or needs of each participant. Patronage typically supplements other forms of social cohesion and 
economic exchange, such as kinship ties, market economy, or political organization. There is no single, 
ideal form of patronage. Patronage develops differently in each of the many cultures where it is attested. 
The value of patronage in a heuristic model is realized best when explaining its role within the context of 
a specific cultural example. 


13 Landé 1977, xviii. 

14 Boissevain 1966, 21-22. 
15 Saller 1982. 

16 Foster 1963. 


17 Fried 1953. The defining concepts of patronage and patron-client relationships have a rich secondary literature, both 
as theory and as applied to specific case-studies. For theoretic background, see for example Eisenstadt and Roniger 1984, 
Gellner and Waterbury 1977, Kettering 1988, Platteau 1995, Schmidt et al., eds. 1977, and Wallace-Hadrill 1989. For the use 
of patronage in a sampling of specific case studies, see Boissevain 1966, Bourne 1986, Foster 1961 and 1963, Galt 1974, Ishino 
1953, Kenny 1960, Noel 1990, Paine 1971, Saller 1982, and Scott 1972. 


18 Weingrod 1968, 379. 
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I propose that at Ugarit patronage served to supplement social and economic connections in a society 
characterized by a dominant royal palace that linked nearly the entire kingdom to its economic interests. 
Other power centers likely operated between the dendritic branches of royal control. These centers includ- 
ed the houses of important and powerful individuals, to the extent that they may be distinguished from 
the palace; the villages with their own resident power structures; and possibly various vocational groups. 

Between the various power centers—palace, village, householders—and within the other modes of con- 
nectivity—kinship, contract, servitude—patronage acted as a supplementary mode of structuring trust.” 
And in the context of a kingdom with a central, legitimate, and powerful king, Ugaritian patronage was 
another mode through which the primary power structure solidified its place.” This form of royal patron- 
age shifts from being voluntary toward something more like an involuntary obligation. It becomes highly 
asymmetric. Royal patronage is ever present, durable, and essentially authoritative. This form of power 
allows the royal palace to mobilize hundreds of men for labor and military service, to redistribute fields, 
and to promote individuals to higher social statuses. While these authoritative actions may seem to be the 
dictates of a despotic ruler, they may be viewed instead as the prerogative of the superordinate actor in a 
vertical asymmetric dyad. 


THE POWER AND LIMITATION OF PATRONAGE MODELS 


With this general definition of patronage, viz., that it consists of a web of strategies through which people 
of unequal power and status forge relationships to improve their chances of survival, we run the risk of 
finding patronage every where. Every society in every historical period attests relationships between people 
of unequal power and status. Do we conclude that patronage existed in every culture and in every social 
interaction? John Waterbury, political scientist and former president of the American University in Beirut, 
warns about the danger of finding patronage everywhere. He argues, 


for the concept of patronage to become something more than a residual category or a phenomenon 
so ubiquitous as to deprive it of any analytic utility, it is important to join the examination of any of 
its discrete manifestations with that of the general politico-economic context in which it is found. 
It is this context that can "explain" the characteristics of patronage networks rather than the other 
way around. ?! 


Patronage at Ugarit served as a mode of social organization because it combined with other organizational 
strategies: royal ideology, traditional kinship ties, village ties, and possibly even vocational grouping. 


ECONOMIC RESOURCES AT UGARIT 


At its core, the patron-client relationship is based on limited access to productive resources. What are the 
productive resources at Ugarit, and who controls them? The economy of Ugarit was fueled by agriculture, 
trade, specialized production, and manpower. Most Ugaritians probably sustained themselves and their 
household dependents through agricultural production. The resources at Ugarit were not divided equally 
among all the inhabitants of the kingdom. As one might expect, the productive resources were controlled 


19 Regarding the role of trust in ancient trade, Christopher Monroe (2009, 126) argues, "Commerce in non-industrialized 
settings often relies on strict codes of conduct that, besides being viewed as proper or correct, are rooted in trustworthiness. 
Information networks form along lines of trust woven with promises and reputations. . .. Networks frequently form along 
kinship or ethnic lines because the trust is already there.” 

20 Emanual Pfoh (2013) presents a cogent argument for patronage as a local understanding of political subordination in 
Bronze Age Syria-Palestine. With patronage as a native mode for structuring society, he argues, one can better understand 
the different responses to the Egyptian bureaucratic-military rule versus the Hittite style of rule by asymmetric alliance, the 
latter aligning more closely with expected relationships between parties of unequal power. 


21 Waterbury 1977, 340-41. 
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by various centers of power, specifically the royal family, a small number of powerful nonroyal individ- 
uals, and possibly certain occupational sodalities, village elders, or prominent households. These persons 
or groups who controlled the resources, such as arable lands, held an elevated position in the society and 
thereby obtained the ability to increase their social standing and economic security. 

Is there evidence from Ugarit that the limitations to the free exchange of resources had been institution- 
alized and that the flow of resources was based on something other than free-market exchange? The royal 
palace stood as the primary limitation to the free access to resources. Based on the data from the numerous 
land grants, it seems clear that the palace played a central role in limiting free access to plots of land. Re- 
garding the royal land grants at Ugarit, Márquez Rowe concludes that "the land registry situated in, thus 
operating from, the royal palace would have been meant to control the organization of the royal landed es- 
tate"? The king forged economic dependencies by granting parcels of land to men in exchange for their ser- 
vice. It would stand to reason that a complex network of economic dependencies had been established over 
the course of decades and centuries, perhaps in parallel with and as a function of the development of the 
royal family. Royal land grants included various types of properties, such as houses, fields, or entire estates 
(RS 16.254 A), in some cases consisting of land from royal fields, and in other cases consisting of properties 
redistributed from other individuals to a new recipient. Unless exempted from his financial obligation (RS 
16.133; RS 16.382), the man in receipt of a land grant had an obligation to the crown (RS 15.089; RS 16.262). 

As the most powerful economic authority, the palace controlled—or at least had a high degree of in- 
volvement in—most of or all the production and trade of luxury items, especially metal items. For example, 
RS 18.024 illustrates the palace's role as the distributing force in transactions of copper and tin. This text is 
a balance sheet that lists specific distributions totaling 300 shekels of silver.” The first two entries record 
distribution by the palace of large quantities of copper and tin through a mediator, perhaps a broker or the 
principle organizing force of the vocational group. In one transaction the metals are then delivered to a 
group of smiths. In the other transaction the metals are delivered to a specific person with no mention of 
the smiths. 

In another text (RS 18.028), the palace appears to be the recipient of some prestige items: gold, wool, 
garments, a chain, bowls, and oil. Some of the items pass through the hands of an intermediary to a final 
destination. For example, some of the wool is destined for dyers. Other actors in this text include the pow- 
erful personage Urtenu and even the temple of Ilu. Perhaps it is the involvement of these other significant 
parties that required the notation of value with the so-called bet pretii. The exchange was more complex 
than a simple delivery of goods from one party to another. The palace likely relied upon its intermediaries 
to gather these items from various sources, a process that would naturally lead to the production of this 
sort of account summary. In my view, the king or some other high official ordered some agent(s) to gather 
up the needed items for an unknown reason—provisioning a temple, giving tribute to Hatti, or exchanging 
gifts with neighboring kings. The agent(s) gathered the items and returned to the palace official responsible 
for evaluating the goods. Either the agent or the official summarized the goods on this tablet. He noted the 
items, their numbers, or amounts. He noted the price in every case except for the oil. He noted the unspec- 
ified involvement of individuals in a few cases. 

The majority of men involved in specialized manufacturing vocations that required raw materials, such 
as metal and wood for chariots or materials for fabrics and garments, are attached to the palace because 
they rely upon the financial backing of the king; therefore, they are known as bns mlk, literally “men of the 
king.” The products of these specialized workers are things like chariots, arrows, bows, pottery, garments, 
and various cast-metal items. To describe the situation from another perspective, we may observe that the 
king is the most powerful economic force in the kingdom, and as such he initiates the demand for manufac- 
tured items. For example, the palace seems to have initiated the periodic production of garments to clothe 


22 Marquez Rowe 2006, 97. 
23 Pardee 2000. 
24 Pardee 2007. 
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divine images. In RS 15.115, the palace engaged the services of an unnamed bns mlk who specialized in the 
production of garments.” 

The palace also seems to have played a regulatory role in the circulation of rations within the kingdom. 
However one interprets the Ugaritic texts such as RS 16.395 and RS 19.097 that list place names and quan- 
tities of food, either as provisions sent from the central authority to these places or as a harvest tax sent to 
the central authority from these places, the role of the palace as an institutionalized regulatory force over 
the internal economy of Ugarit is apparent. 

The result of the palace's role as the primary regulatory force was limited access to productive re- 
sources, a limitation that was counterbalanced primarily through a network of dyadic patron-client rela- 
tionships. Thus the palace's involvement in various types of land distributions or redistributions, rations 
circulation, and various other exchanges of goods suggests that a wide variety of exchanges may have been 
institutionalized through the authority of the king and his agents. 

In rare cases, the patron is another individual with the economic or social influence needed to attract 
and retain clients. The clients include men from throughout the kingdom, vocational specialists, general 
laborers, landholders, and potentially anyone else. Additionally, a person could at once be a client to various 
patrons and a patron to various clients. The resulting picture is one of multiple centers of power, multiple 
spheres, and numerous overlapping degrees of social protection and economic exploitation." 


BROKERAGE 


In certain contexts, patrons may seek brokers to organize a workforce, conscript a militia, or in modern 
democratic contexts to mobilize an electorate. The broker achieves these goals by exercising his position of 
relative power as the leader of a vocational association, as a village elder, or even as the head of a powerful 
household. 

At Ugarit, the task of organizing groups of laborers for the palace fell to specific individuals. These 
individuals are the brokers who could bridge various gaps between patrons and clients to help connect 
the two. In certain contexts, the Ugaritic preposition bd, literally “in the hand(s) of? may indicate the at- 
tachment of subordinate personnel to a broker. The preposition bd in a phrase such as spr bns mlk d bd 
prt, “record of the men of the king who are under the authority of PRT, indicates the attachment of clients 
to a patron, or possibly even to a complex hierarchy of patrons (RS 15.032). In this example the men were 
attached to the king (bn$ mlk) through the agency of an intermediary (bd PRT). The duties of the broker at 
Ugarit may have involved tasks such as dispatching the men to their assigned location and overseeing the 
disbursement of rations to the men. This duty seems to have been the role of the man named adn‘m, who 
apparently dispatched eleven of the fifty-eight men of the king who were in his charge (RS 15.022+). These 
eleven men were dispersed as follows: seven to a group of plowmen, three to a group of guards, and one to 
a city official." 

A broker may also have served as the chief organizing member of a labor group composed of his family 
members and other personnel. And here is where the organizational structure becomes complex, for the 
organizational leader was also sometimes considered and summarized as part of the group—a group com- 


25 This text may record the periodic supplying or replacement of garments for priests or divine representations (Pardee 
2002, 226). 


26 The examples of clients attached to specific persons are less numerous and less well-preserved than the examples of 
men attached to the king. RS 8.279 is a text that preserves three crews of men attached to ships' captains. In this case, it 
would stand to reason that the men are attached to the ships' captains to serve as crews. RS 29.097 records proper names 
and vocational groups with men at their disposal. Some men are apparently clients to priests, as attested in RS 3.320 and RS 
1.018. RS 15.005 records three entries following the formula PN1 tht PN2. It may be possible to interpret this text as a record 
of subordinates “under” their superiors. One of the supervisors is listed as a smith (nsk), thus suggesting the text fits the 
context of skilled labor. If these examples, among others not cited, are accurately interpreted as recording the attachment 
of men to patrons other than the king, then the patronage system may have existed as an organizing element throughout 
much of the Ugaritian economy. 


27 Prosser 2012. 
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posed of members who each had at their disposal various subservient individuals. For example, two texts 
(RS 94.2050+ and RS 94.2064) indicate that certain men, some of them with their heirs and some with an 
unknown person called a udbr, were organized into groups under a supervisor who was also a member of 
the group.” RS 94.2050» calls these supervisors rb rt, “a leader of a Srt-group? Each entry consists of a 
proper name, an heir, or an üdbr and is followed by the notation of a specific number of men at his disposal. 
The resulting arrangement may be described as a hierarchy in which the chain of patrons and clients begins 
at the top with the king, continues with the rb ‘srt, then the various individuals and their heirs, down to the 
unnamed men. 

Brokerage probably existed in nearly every patron-client chain even if it is not visible in the texts. 
Some brokers were more closely associated with the patron than with the client. When the brokers served 
the interest of the king, these highly placed facilitators probably managed the conscription, mobilization, 
and assignment of laborers. Other brokers were more closely connected to the clients, such as the people of 
Ragu who have guaranteed their men in RS 18.035:2. Certain brokers likely also held positions of authority 
over the clients, at times on the same level as the patron-client relationship. Some may have been leaders 
of a vocational group or elevated members of a village. For example, if the clients originated from a given 
village, it seems likely that the low-level broker also came from that village but held a higher social or eco- 
nomic status. As such, he would be something of a primary contact, a group leader, or the responsible party. 

The mediating role played by a broker seems to have led to what I describe as a patronage chain. A pa- 
tronage chain at Ugarit may be characterized as a four-tiered hierarchy in its most complete form. The com- 
plete chain, in theory, would be composed of a patron, a high-level broker, low-level brokers (consisting of 
clients, organizers, or sodality chiefs), and primary clients. Patronage chains will vary in their composition 
but will conform to the basic structure of this simple model. The patronage chain probably played a central 
role in organizing dependencies for a variety of people. It connected workers to supervisors, specialized 
manufacturers to those who possessed the requisite raw materials, distant villagers to the central authority, 
and many other groups. 

A four-tiered system appears simple on its face but becomes highly complex when it includes hundreds 
of people from various social strata. For example, a patronage chain that begins with the king and includes 
a broker, a leader of a work group, and the various primary-level clients could extend from the highest au- 
thority in the kingdom to the lower, nonroyal sectors of society. The first and second tiers of the chain were 
held by the fewest number of individuals, at the tiers’ narrowest definition by only two people. But the third 
and fourth tiers could be held by many men. The complexity of the patronage chain multiplies when the 
patron connects two or more of his dependency chains. The king could draw resources from one patronage 
chain and redistribute them—in whole or in part—to another patronage chain. The resulting patronage sys- 
tem is a complex interwoven lattice of men and resources. 


PATRONAGE AND VOCATIONAL GROUPS 


The administrative lists from Ugarit reveal that the palace viewed certain professions as discrete groups. But 
were groups such as khnm “priests” organized according to the same strategies as nsk tlt “coppersmiths” or 
kzym “horse grooms"?? If a specific vocation is organized under the authority or leadership of a rb “chief? 
the hierarchy may indicate that the vocation exhibited an elevated level of institutional continuity, but it 
indicates little or nothing about the nature of the organization. 


28 The word üdbr, probably related to the root D-B-R, may refer to “someone made to swear an oath” (Manual 309 and text 
46). 

29 Vita (1995, 118-25) presents an extensive discussion of kzym. In short, he concludes the word probably refers to “chariot 
driver; even though the Ugaritic texts provide little information on the precise nature and function of the vocation. Watson 
(2007, 141) suggests the “word is probably of non-Semitic origin? Pardee (2003, 64) notes, “Whatever the origin of the word, 
the consistent writing with {y} in Ugaritic shows that the consonant was a part of the word in Ugaritic. Because most loan- 
words do not show that consonant, the first presumption must be that it is a native West-Semitic word.” 
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I propose that the vocational groups, especially those about which the palace recorded detailed infor- 
mation, may have been organized in part based on patronage.?? It may be possible that the expense of the 
raw materials or the permission required to practice an occupation predisposed its members to asymmet- 
rically dependent relationships. More specifically, those vocational groups that relied on the palace for 
resources—raw materials or permission—may be described as clusters of clients. In some cases these clients 
were attached directly to the palace. In other cases they were linked to the palace through a form of medi- 
ation. In short, the vocational groups that most interested the palace were those to which the palace would 
have dispersed resources. 

There are at least three possible nodes where the patron-client relationships may have developed with- 
in the vocational groups at Ugarit. The patron-client relationship was forged (1) between a higher political, 
social, or economic authority (the king) and the members of the group (the rb and the other members); (2) 
between a high-ranking member of the vocational group (rb or ris) and the other workers; and (3) between 
the various members of the vocational group and their subordinates, who may or may not have been con- 
sidered part of the group. 

In the first type of relationship, the king is the highest-level patron, and his clients include the vocation- 
al leader—when present—and the other members of the group. It is within this context that it seems most 
likely we are dealing with bns mlk “men of the king”™ In the second type of relationship, various dependent 
personnel are under the auspices of a work leader. If the work is being performed for the palace, then these 
men may also be called bns mlk (RS 15.022); otherwise they may be recorded simply as bnsm (RS 8.279). 
In the third type of relationship, various members of work groups—both leaders and nonleaders—may have 
low-level workers at their disposal. In some cases the leaders and workers may be considered bns mlk, 
depending on their own social and economic relationship with the king. The low-level workers are simply 
the bnsm who have forged a relationship with the leaders and the members of the particular work group. 
In a few cases these men are listed not by name but only by count. I suggest that the not-infrequent use of 
LU in list titles or summaries may refer to these low-level dependents (RS 94.2064 et al.). They are simply 
bnám "men? 

Mobilization is a key part of the definition of some of the subordinate workers serving as general labor- 
ers. As part of his subordinate status, a client—often noted only as a bns—may be required to work in his 
current village or to leave his home temporarily and relocate. Men from the city of Ugarit, from the villages 
throughout the kingdom, and men identified as originating from places beyond the borders of the kingdom 
were mobilized and incorporated into the economic machine. 

Within the Ugaritian patronage system, the mobilization process may be outlined as follows. A palace 
official prepares a list of men who are attached as financial clients of the crown (possibly RS 18.293+). The 
palace instigates the mobilization of these men, possibly through the agency of a broker (RS 15.022+). The 
clients fulfill their obligation to the crown by responding to the royal conscription, in which the king exer- 
cises his prerogative to transfer some of the men to a variety of locations, including villages and estates (RS 
15.022; RS 19.045; and possibly RS 18.293+). The men return to their own places of residence after having 
fulfilled their obligatory service (RS 18.026). 

A royal dependent could fulfill his requirement by serving among the personnel in the royal labor force 
working at the palace (RS 16.269), in the king’s fields, or possibly in military service. RS 15.015+ and similar 
texts record hundreds of personnel in some sort of service. These texts record only the number of these men 
at the palace, not their places of origin, their rates of remuneration, or their terms of service. Even without 
a specific description of the tasks these men performed in the king's service, it is clear that the king could 
engage men in the service of his interests. 


30 There is no clear evidence that all the vocational groups were permanent organizations that approached the level of 
guild. 

31 For example, in RS 19.016 many of the entries record the name of a group leader with the rest of his contingent of men. 
The title of the text indicates they are bns mlk. 
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As opposed to mobilizing to serve in person, the recipients of land grants may have had an alternative 
mode of fulfilling their service, viz., by providing rations for some of the royal work force. The texts pre- 
serve fewer attestations of ration providers than mobilized laborers. One possible example of the former is 
reflected in RS 19.016, the text that Pardee” interprets as recording twenty-six categories of attached work- 
ers and quite likely eleven groups of ration providers. The attached workers are called bn$ mlk “men of the 
king" and probably also hzr “auxiliary personnel.” The exact title of the ration providers is lost in a broken 
section of the tablet, but one part of their description is “field owners" (b1 Sd). The title “field owner" and 
the partially preserved indications of quantities of rations (dd) suggests that these persons are providing 
rations (hpr in line 1) to at least some of the men of the king listed in the first section of the text. Also, the 
broken title of RS 94.2275 reads {[.. .] $m . b1 [. . .]}. It may be possible to reconstruct this title to read bnim 
b'1$d men who are field owners" and to interpret it as referring to men who provided rations to some men 
of the king. Column two of that same text records men of the king who have received rations, bn$ mlk Iqh 
hpr, thereby providing a close parallel to RS 19.016. However, neither RS 19.016 nor RS 94.2275 explains the 
relationship between the field owners and the men who are receiving the rations. As already suggested, 
it may be possible to envision a scenario in which the field owners were obliged to provide rations to the 
other men of the king as a condition of their field ownership. 

A list of ships’ rosters (RS 8.279) records the spatial mobilization and attachment of the bnsm from at 
least six different towns who most likely came to one central port location, quite possibly to Mahadu, the 
main port of the kingdom of Ugarit. How were these men conscripted from these various towns? Did they 
have previous sailing experience? Were they unskilled conscripted laborers? How did they know when to 
mobilize? What level of coercion was employed? A number of the towns listed in this text are on or near 
the coast or near a major river. The men from these villages may have earned the required experience to 
qualify them for conscription as sailors.? 

And finally, in rarely documented cases royal dependents could buy their way out of their obligatory 
service, as seems to have been the case with Abdihagab and his sons. They paid twenty shekels of silver an- 
nually as the substitution for their service (pilku), for which they were also elevated to a new social status, 
the md status (RS 15.137). 


USAGE OF THE WORD BNS 


The word bns has been referenced numerous times in this paper. It may be worth summarizing how the 
word is used in Ugaritic and how it fits into the patron-client relationship. In short, bns is the common, 
nonpoetic term for a man, perhaps with the slight connotation of subordination. In the context of a patron- 
client relationship, a bn$ most often serves as a client. But it would be overly specifying to conclude that it is 
the ancient Ugaritic word for "client? Being integrated into a complexly woven hierarchy of ascriptive and 
nonascriptive associations, the Ugaritic man—at least as he is recorded in the economic texts—was defined 
by the economic and social relationships he forged and maintained with his superiors. The word bns does 
not refer only to a specific juridical or legal status such as nonfree servant, to a specific vocation such as 
coppersmith, or to a specific economic category such as debtor. The word refers to all these things but is 
not restricted to any one of them. On the other hand, the term does not refer to every male in the kingdom. 


32 Pardee 1999. 
33 van Soldt 2005, 95. 


34 The Ugaritic word md is probably borrowed from Akkadian, mudi “an acquaintance, person known” (CAD M/2, 167), 
which explains the lack of ‘ayin present in the historical root YD‘ “to know” (Huehnergard 1987, 144-45). The authors of 
DULAT (p. 7) cite the relevant bibliography on pilku. As part of his section on the terminology of royal service in Ugarit, 
Schloen (2001, 246-51) discusses the etymology of ubdy, its relationship with ilku, pilku, and unt, and the occurrence of the 
term ubadinnum in a sale contract from the Assyrian trade colony Kültepe Kane. His conclusion is that the Akkadian and 
Ugaritic terms are "synonyms referring to the service owed by landholders to their overlord without regard to the status or 
profession of the landholder" (ibid., 246). 
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The word bns is restrictive in that it refers to a subordinate in some type of asymmetric social or economic 
relationship. 

When subordinate men were connected directly—or perhaps rather closely—to the interests of the 
king, they were apt to be described as bn$ mlk “men of the king? Some men were clients to patrons other 
than the king; these men were called bnsm. In a strict sense, these terms are not synonymous. However, it 
seems very likely that the scribes did not use the terms bns and bns mlk in a precise or technical sense. It 
seems likely, rather, that bns was at times used as shorthand for bns mlk. To further complicate the issue, 
there was no functional difference between the bnsm and bns mlk. They appear in very similar contexts in 
the economic texts, and there is some overlap in their vocations. Both groups live throughout the kingdom 
and receive similar rations. Where we can specify, bns refers to a broad category of men; the term does not 
designate a particular vocation, financial status, or discrete social category. The construct phrase bns mlk is 
slightly more restrictive than bnsin that it specifies the king as the superordinate in the vertical asymmetric 
dyadic relationship. 

There is a wide range in the autonomy of those persons considered bnsm, from men who are little 
more than servants to men who are accomplished vocational artisans (RS 19.016) or heads of households 
(RS 15.111). A bns who is the proprietor of a plot of land may also contribute to the economy through a 
specialized skill. Terms such as “specialized artisan; “land proprietor? “general laborer; “military con- 
script,” or “servant” each describe one aspect of a bns, who may be characterized by multiple overlapping 
aspects. For example, there seems to be some overlap in the terms hzr and bns. The former seems to refer 
to subordinate personnel or dependent clients who do not practice one of the skilled vocations but who are 
dependent upon their patrons for rations. In RS 19.016, the hzr personnel are recorded as the bns mlk who 
have received rations. The rations are dispersed in return for their unskilled, probably agricultural, labor. As 
I would argue, bnSis a broader term for dependent personnel, including any subordinate client—even those 
working in the skilled vocations. 

In contrast to the distribution and usage of bns, Ugaritic mt, also a word for “man,” occurs almost ex- 
clusively in the literary texts. There are no certain attestations of mt in the economic lists. In a contract (RS 
[Varia 14]) apparently defining an internal agreement between the participants of a mrzh and the club's 
leader, the word mt refers to the men who are disallowed to demand that the group's host and leader give 
them back their investment of silver. Why does the text here use mt instead of bns? It is my proposal that 
bns refers to the subordinate member of an asymmetric dyadic socioeconomic relationship. The situation 
here seems not to be characterized by asymmetry. The men in this text were probably members of the mrzh 
club and, based on the requisite monetary dues, were part of an elevated class. Because bns refers to subor- 
dinate men, it may be possible to suggest that mt refers to a man of relatively elevated social status who is 
on an equal standing with his fellows. 


CONCLUSION 


What does it all mean? Ugaritian society was organized according to various competing and supplement- 
ing principles. Probably most foundationally, ascriptive kinship relations served as a ready-made system 
of connectivity. Where this mode of organization was insufficient, other principles filled in. I have argued 
that patronage and patron-client relationships were among the supplementary modes of structuring trust. 
Where observed firsthand by anthropologists, patron-client relationships show a high degree of variation. 
As such, the concept is applicable as a heuristic tool because it is not based primarily on a culture from 
another time and place. Patron-client relations seem to develop in a wide variety of contexts where other 
modes of structuring trust are insufficient. 

Why such a general theory? In my view, most of the previous attempts at describing the society of Ug- 
arit have suffered from a high degree of specificity. The two-sector model, for example, requires too many 
aspects of the model to be true for the entire model to be true. Instead, one will find it possible to investigate 
Ugaritian society and describe it fairly well without such a specific model. A general principle such as pa- 
tronage, particularly when combined with foundational concepts such as ascriptive kinship relations, can 
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explain a wide range of data. And until we are able to expand our knowledge of Ugarit to include textual 
and archaeological data from the periphery—and from other perspectives yet unrealized—a set of general 
principles is probably more productive than a highly specific model. 


TEXIS CITED 


The references below are to KTU for the alphabetic Ugaritic texts and PRU III for the logosyllabic Akkadian 
texts. This is not to imply that KTU is the first place of publication for these texts. However, in the third 
edition of KTU, the reader will find references to published editions and additional bibliographic references. 
For the Akkadian texts, one may reference Lackenbacher for translations and commentary.” 


Excavation Number Cross-reference Brief description 

RS [Varia 14] KTU 3.9 An agreement between members of a mrzh club 
RS 1.018 KTU 2.4 A letter to the chief of priests 

RS 3.320 KTU 4.29 A short list of men and donkeys 

RS 8.279 KTU 4.40 Three ships’ rosters 

RS 15.005 KTU 4.133 Men listed possibly as subordinates 

RS 15.015+ KTU 4.137 More than 350 men working at the palace 

RS 15.022+ KTU 4.141 Men from Ra'&u in the service of the king 

RS 15.032 KTU 4.144 Men of the king under the authority of PRT 

RS 15.089 PRU III 53 A land transfer in which the unussu tax is required 
RS 15.111 KTU 32 A bnš mlk as a householder 

RS 15.115 KTU 4.182 Replacing garments seemingly in a cultic context 
RS 15.137 PRU III, 134 Royal land grant with social promotion 

RS 16.133 PRU III, 59 Royal land grant with tax exemption 

RS 16.254 A PRU III, 66 Royal land grant of an entire estate 

RS 16.262 PRU III, 67 Royal land grant with required pilku 

RS 16.269 PRU III, 68 A man is free from working at the palace 

RS 16.382 KTU 3.5 Royal land grant with tax exemption 

RS 16.395 KTU 4.243 A list of rations for various men in various places 
RS 18.024 KTU 4.337 An account of bronze-workers 

RS 18.026 KTU 4.339 Men returning to Ugarit and Mulukku 

RS 18.028 KTU 4.341 The purchase of a wide variety of items 

RS 18.035 KTU 4.347 Men who have guaranteed other men 

RS 18.293+ KTU 4.422 Men who have cattle 

RS 19.016 KTU 4.609 A ration text 


35 Lackenbacher 2002. 
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Excavation Number Cross-reference Brief description 
RS 19.045 KTU 4.618 A record of men and oxen by location 
RS 19.097 KTU 4.636 A record of grain by location 
RS 29.097 KTU 4.752 A mobilization of men through a broker 
RS 94.2050 KTU 4.807 A list of men in groups 
RS 94.2064 KTU 4.841 A list of men in groups 


RS 94.2275 KTU 4.859 A ration text 
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TRANSMISSION AND MORTAL ANXIETY 
IN THE TALE OF AQHAT* 


Jacqueline Vayntrub 
Yale University 


SONS AND MORTALITY 


THE FATHER-SON RELATIONSHIP, ALONG WITH its ideals and potential failures, forms a central theme in the 
Ugaritic tale of Aqhat.' The narrative, however, does not simply establish or rehearse conventional expecta- 
tions of sonship. Rather, the story establishes the father-son relationship as conventional in the space of the 
narrative in order to present an alternative: the blessing and success generated through the father-daughter 
relationship. Through the events of the story and the discourse of its characters, the narrative presents, 
delimits, and ultimately reshapes social relationships to conform to this agenda. While the story draws on 
real-world social concepts and experiences,’ all the ideas presented to the reader are artificial products of 
the narrative generated through the structure and content of the discourse. The notion that the father-son 
relationship is a conventional path to success is just as much a function of the story's artifice as the idea that 
the father-daughter relationship is unconventional. An artificial father-son relationship is normalized by 
the narrative so the father-daughter relationship can be presented by analogy but categorically as an alter- 
native. This study examines how formal speech performances by characters in the Aqhat tale are structured 
to generate the ideals of sonship so these ideals may be dismantled for the alternative role of the daughter. 
The tale opens with the primary problem motivating the plot's movement: Dani'ilu, the story's hero, 
has no son. As one study has already observed,’ the protagonist's childlessness and its resolution in the 
birth of a son—much like in the Kirta story—is a mere prelude to a more complex question upon which the 
story meditates: Can the father-son relationship, traditionally conceived, protect the father from his own 
mortality? The story generates this question through unexpected movements in the plot: the circumstances 


* Tam honored to offer this study of the father-daughter alternative to the father-son relationship in the Aqhat story to 
Dennis Pardee, a paragon of excellence in scholarship and dedication in training future generations. 


1 Anumber of studies have already made this observation, in a variety of ways: Obermann 1946; Eissfeldt 1966; Koch 1967; 
Westermann and Günther 1976, 151-68 (from a nonliterary, history of religions perspective); Ashley 1977, 279-80; Healey 
1979; del Olmo Lete 1981, 358-62; Avishur 1986; S. Parker 1989, 107; Margalit 1989, 267-84; Husser 1996; Greenstein 2000; 
Kim 2011, 100-101. Few studies, however, have examined the purpose of such a story, the social function of telling such a 
tale in the world of the authors. Two exceptions to this stand out: the unpublished dissertation of Eugene McAfee (1996) and, 
more recently, Zamora López 2017-19, 111-21. 


2 According to Hayden White (1980), narrative serves as solution to conflicts between social ideals and experiences in the 
world. For an examination of the central social concepts of Late Bronze Age Ugarit, see J. David Schloen 2001. According to 
the recent dissertation of Christine Neal Thomas (2013), the geopolitical power of women in the Late Bronze Age has not 
been adequately considered by scholarship. Her study examines and theorizes, among other social relationships, the royal 
father-daughter relationship at Ugarit in the broader context of Hittite Syria and thus serves as an important corrective to 
this gap in scholarship. 


3 Thomas 2013, 15, 34, 36, 39-42. 
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leading to the death of the hero's son and heir and the avenging of his death by the hero's daughter.* These 
events are unexpected because the narrative has already established a set of expectations for the purpose 
and outcome of intergenerational relationships for the reader. In the context of understanding the tale as a 
reconceptualization of social ideals and expectations, the "filial duties" poem—the literary unit repeated in 
its entirety four times in the speech of four characters in the first half of the story—functions as a traditional 
answer to the problem of the father's mortality. 

A number of previous treatments of the filial duties poem and its structural and thematic function 
within the larger story assumed the poem must have been an older, preexisting oral tradition incorporated 
into the text? Such a conclusion takes for granted certain problematic assumptions about the development 
trajectory of literary forms, viz., the idea that poetry, particularly certain types of nonnarrative poetry (gno- 
mic, didactic), begins life in a literary tradition as simple, orally composed and transmitted songs assumes 
that literary traditions follow a determined trajectory. In this way of thinking about literary history, “orig- 
inally oral” poems are also thought to be older, and are so distinguished by certain prosodic features. To 
give an example of this approach, Healey's study of the filial duties explicitly connected the poem's prosody 
to a presumed oral background: "This whole text is clearly a highly formalised unit and was probably part 
of oral traditional wisdom?” Avishur claimed that the integrity of the literary unit in its fourfold repetition 
and its distinctive prosody apart from the surrounding narrative supports his argument that the "literary 
unit . . . existed independently and was integrated into the story because it fits the subject matter? Unlike 
Healey, Avishur did not explicitly assign an original genre to the poem based on its prosody. Nevertheless, 
he insisted the poem's thematic content indicated its relationship to wisdom literature. 

It seems that in identifying the prevalence of father-speakers in wisdom and instruction texts, Avi- 
shur had confused the thematic content of the wisdom genre with its framing device. While much of what 
scholarship conventionally categorizes as wisdom is depicted as advice from father to son, this relationship 
is a trope that serves to frame and authorize the wisdom claims made in these text.” Filial duties—a son's 
activities for or on behalf of his father—are not central to instructional texts. In fact, the frame of father- 
to-son instruction indicates the opposite: a father's speech for the benefit of his listening son. The poem 


4 A number of studies have pointed out that the actions of Dan?ilu’s daughter pose a paradoxical resolution of the nar- 
rative's central tension in the failure of the conventional expectations of the father-son relationship. See Margalit 1989, 
438-40: “the quintessence of the message of Aqht .. . that in contrast to the men . . . who are expert in the taking of human 
life, the women are expert .. . in the creation of life, both in its ephemeral manifestation on earth as well as in its abiding 
manifestation in the Netherworld" (ibid., 439). 


5 Eissfeldt 1966. Healey makes an explicit connection between the poem's prosody and its presumed oral background: 
“This whole text is clearly a highly formalised unit and was probably part of oral traditional wisdom" (Healey 1979, 356; also 
Avishur 1986, 57-58). Margalit argues against del Olmo Lete's (1981) characterization of the poem as “hymnic” by maintain- 
ing the poem is “a later, secondary accretion to the original poem, betraying a priestly hand” (Margalit 1989, 78, 280). Boda 
emphasizes the literary effect of the repetition of the poem in the first half of the narrative: “The four-fold repetition only 
enhances the increasing literary expectation in the book for the momentous birth date and once having taken the reader to 
these heights, prepares the way for the depths of disappointment at the death of Aqhat” (Boda 1993, 11). 


6 Aristotle indicated that paroimiai, “proverbs,” are defined by their conciseness, which is the reason he gives for their sur- 
vival through time. Aristotle's book on paroimiai is lost (Diog. Laert. 5.26), but the work is quoted in the fragment of another 
lost work, On Philosophy (Ecom. calv. 22 = fr. 13 Rose). The idea of stages in the development of a literary tradition, with 
the gnomic or didactic at literature's beginning, can be traced in biblical studies to Johann Gottfried Herder (1833, 8-9) and 
generally in philological method to Giambattista Vico (1948, 8211-216; 8404). 

7 Healey 1979, 356. 

8 See Avishur 1986, 57-58. 

9 "The duties of the son to his father belong to the area of wisdom and ethical literature" (ibid.). See also Healey 1979, 356. 
10 Pardee notes regarding Akkadian wisdom texts found at Ugarit that these texts are presented in the context of advice 
from father to son (in the specific case of RS 22.439, as the parting advice of a father to a son embarking on a journey). This 
frame is a literary device in which to present the advice, and, as Pardee indicates, the frame as a literary device is apparent 
when the instructions presented no longer apply to the immediate performance context of “advice to a son embarking on a 
journey” (Pardee 2012, 110-11). For a recent thorough and theoretically informed study of wisdom texts contemporary and 
local to Late Bronze Age Ugarit, see Cohen 2013. 
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does demonstrate affinities with other wisdom texts. These affinities, however, have more to do with how 
the poem is presented in the space of the narrative: the poem presents a set of expectations for social rela- 
tionships, which are transmitted, wholly intact, from one authoritative speaker in the narrative to the next. 

Aside from the fact that it is impossible to determine whether or not the filial duties passage was an 
extant oral tradition incorporated into the narrative, such a line of inquiry does not seem to be particularly 
helpful in making sense of its function within the story. The poem's composition—its message of filial suc- 
cession and corresponding reframing of funerary ritual, its parallelistic structure, and its oral performance 
by characters in the space of the narrative—is sufficiently "traditional" in its aesthetic and presentation to 
the story's audience that the poem's actual literary history as an independent unit is moot. Thus, instead of 
positing the compositional history of the narrative—that is, determining which elements were included at 
which point in time and via which medium—we might observe the literary effect of the poem's presenta- 
tion, viz., the poem's oral transmission from one character to another in the story. 

The filial duties passage is a self-contained composition performed by authoritative characters in the 
narrative (Ba'lu, 'Ilu, the messenger announcing the birth of 'Aqhatu, and Dan7ilu, the protagonist himself). 
As such, the poem occupies a traditional space in the fictional world of the narrative. Similarly, Greenstein, 
against the narrow description offered by Parker," articulates: 


The repetition [of the literary unit] is not a mere epic convention; it is a critically placed feature 
whose dramatic significance is . . . in the fact that the audience hears it four times through. ... The 
audience is expected to apply its background and habits of thinking toward a fuller understanding 
of the narrated text." 


Along these lines, I argue that the poem functions to establish the central tension between conventional 
expectations for human mortality and filial succession, on the one hand, and unconventional possibilities 
for immortality and success, on the other. The poem assures readers that a son's role is to mitigate the threat 
of the father's inevitable death by caring for the father in life and death and ultimately taking the father's 
place. The poem and its enduring promises, transmitted from one character to the next, are performed by 
authoritative male voices in the narrative. 

These male voices of unchanging, seemingly conventional expectations in the first half of the story 
are set against claims and actions by female characters in the second half of the story.? The poem's place- 
ment within the structure of the plot and its integrity throughout its transmission from one character to the 
next formulates its primary argument as a convention of the protagonist's world: the son is the guardian 
of the father's life. The poem’s air of transmitted wisdom- its traditional aesthetic—is likewise achieved by 
its thematic structure, giving primacy to activities whose effects endure, and by reframing funerary ritual 
within the context of the intergenerational relationship. 


11 S. Parker 1989, 37. McAfee (1996, 68-69) adds that the repetition intensifies the expectations of the audience for the son 
to perform according to the ideals claimed by the poem. 


12 Greenstein 2000, 145. 


13 The juxtaposition between the actions of male and female characters has been noted. Margalit explicitly argued for a 
feminist agenda in the Aqhat narrative: "Ihe hero of Aqht is in fact a heroine: Aqht's sister, Pughat. The villain of the story 
is another female, the goddess Anat. And the narrator's voice that speaks to us from behind the literary trappings is a voice 
of protest . . . against the norms and values of a warrior-aristocratic society. . . . This social and moral critique, written from 
a feminist perspective if not actually by a feminine writer, permeates the texture of the narrative from beginning to end" 
(Margalit 1983, 67). See also his expanded study, Margalit 1989. More recently Julie Faith Parker (2006, 557-75) has argued 
that "the liminal position" of the female characters in the story “is the source of their power? McAfee (1996, 41) likewise 
observed that the "actual solution" to the problem posed by these childless narratives, both Aqhat and Kirta, involved the 
assumption of traditionally filial rights and responsibilities paradoxically by daughters and not sons. 
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THE ENDURING BENEFITS OF A SON: 
THE THEMATIC STRUCTURE OF THE "FILIAL DUTIES" 


Previous studies of the literary unit have attempted to discern its structure with varying results. In the 
following discussion, I argue that the poem is organized to give primacy to those activities having the most 
enduring effect from their singular performance: the establishment of the mortuary stela for his father. 
Accordingly, the poem concludes with duties having the least enduring effect from their performance: the 
hygiene and maintenance of the father's garment and roof of his home. The poem presents various social 
and ritual practices as filial responsibilities that serve to resolve the father's mortal anxiety. That is to say, 
the poem presents activities in which the son acts on behalf of and ultimately in the place ofthe father, thus 
serving as a living extension of the father's person (his ritual and social presence). In this way, the poem 
presents itself on the structural level as a conventional resolution to the mortal anxiety confronted by the 
protagonist." 

Studies of the poem have maintained the six-line couplet division first proposed by Herdner” but have 
understood its arrangement of the son's responsibilities in different ways. Eissfeldt, following the poem's 
structure of six couplets, described the poem as a "Dodekalog; a list of twelve distinct duties the protagonist 
believes a son will perform for him. Margalit determined Eissfeldt's calculus erroneous by finding “not 
more than eight discrete commandments.” Margalit identified the first duty, the raising of the monument 
of the father's deity (nsb skn ilib), as “the first, if not also principal, duty of the son"? Further, he connected 
the activity of the ndsibu, “one who raises (the stela); to that of the pagidu, the kin (fictive or actual) who 
cares for and feeds dead ancestors.” Beyond the enumeration of eight “commandments,” Margalit did not 
discern a sense of organization of structure to the poem and found the presence of the final two duties to 
be particularly incompatible in the list: 


The first two [duties] . . . refer to the proper burial of the deceased father and .. . acts of necromancy 
associated with the ancestor cult . . . the third and fourth . . . involve the protection of the living 
father ... the fifth . . . depicts the assistance rendered by the son to a drunken father . . . the sixth... 
alludes to participation in the official cults . . . the seventh and eighth . . . refer to . . . menial house- 
hold chores . . . [whose] association with the preceding occasions wonder.” 


14 Similarly, Wright argues that the claims of the poem and its fourfold repetition in the space of the narrative "show 
where Aqhat fits into the hierarchical scheme of things and how he is expected to behave,” and that its repetition “is a way 
of anchoring the list's ideals firmly in the reader's mind . . . provid[ing] a paradigm for how the son should behave" (Wright 
2001, 69). 


15 Herdner 1938. As Pardee (1976, 236) noted in his published dissertation, it was Herdner who first discerned the poem's 
structure. 


16 Eissfeldt 1966, 39. Each of these twelve duties, according to Eissfeldt, was distinguished by twelve active participles, 
eleven explicit and one implied (ibid., 43). Two of the lexical items Eissfeldt had identified as active participles (ztr and dmr) 
would be reanalyzed in subsequent studies as serving a different syntactic function in the clause: in both cases, the direct 
objects of the active participle of the previous poetic line. These two terms aside, Eissfeldt's reading of the other lexical items 
as active participles seems to have been upheld in subsequent studies. 


17 Margalit 1989, 267. Margalit's description of the poem as a set of “commandments,” however, is problematic: a hortatory 
interpretation of the text assumes an older, preexisting literary history for the poem apart from its life in the Aqhat tale. 
Based purely on the performance context of the filial duties, the poem seems only to communicate ideals for the unborn son 
rather than to impose demands on a listening audience. 


18 Ibid., 268. 


19 Ibid., 269. For the use of the active participle in designating the activities of funerary ritual, specifically the activities of 
a ruler in the establishment of important dead individuals as the ruler's own kin, see Sanders 2012. He notes, with respect 
to the paqidu, that “The analogous goal for the king in mortuary ritual was to step into the role of the paqidu ‘ritual feeder 
and caretaker' of certain politically important dead. If successful, the effect would be to actually create the right ancestors 
and allies to be related to, with the ensuing rootedness to the territory and kinship affiliations of these still-present dead . . . 
these rituals can work to claim or even generate ancestors" (Sanders 2012, 29). 


20 Margalit 1989, 267-68. 
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Husser" discerned the major division in the poem at the halfway point, with pronominal suffixes conclud- 
ing each half-line in the first half of the poem and suffixes in the middle of each half-line in the second half 
of the poem. Wright likewise found the major division of the poem at the halfway point, and he described 
the third couplet and the final couplet as “mundane; opposed to the others, which he classified as "ritual"? 
Avishur identified the first two lines as “cultic” in theme and the remaining lines as “duties to society and 
family"? Boda disagreed with such a distinction; he argued, “We can never separate cultic activity from 
societal/familial activity in these ancient cultures”” The discussion presented here assumes that the basic 
poetic structure of the literary unit should guide an analysis of the poem and generally agrees with Wright 
that, rather than enumerating any discrete number of "activities" listed, be they twelve or eight, the poem's 
meaning is shaped by its structure of six couplets, "each of which is a conceptual unit?” 

The analysis presented here does not find the various activities described in the poem to be categori- 
cally incompatible, since all those activities function thematically to outline ways in which the son replaces 
the father through care for him and performance of activities he would normally do for himself: maintain- 
ing his garments and residence, making offerings at the temple, and walking without assistance.” These 
activities in place of the father are listed according to the lasting nature of their effect and the frequency 
of their performance for continued maintenance. The activities range from their singular performance (the 
raising of a monument), to occasional but rare performance (defending the father against insults), to annual 
or seasonal performance (carrying the drunk father from a banquet, performing seasonal sacrifices in the 
father's stead), and finally to frequent performance (attention to the hygiene of the father's body and place 
of residence). 

The text presented here is KTU 1.17 I 26-33, and this translation is largely based on that of Bordreuil 
and Pardee.” Deviations from this translation are indicated and explained. The translation is then followed 
by a presentation and analysis of the poem's structural features. 


TRANSLATION 
1A "nsb.skn.Íilibh. One who raises up? the stela of his father's god,? 
1B bqdš”ztr. ‘mh in the sanctuary the votive emblem of his clan; 
2A lars. mssu. qtrh one who sends up from the earth his incense, 


21 Husser 1996, 96. 

22 Wright 2001, 68. 

23 Avishur 1986, 57. 

24 Boda 1993, 23. 

25 Wright 2001, 67. 

26 So Pardee 1996, 279, and Husser 1996, 97. 


27 The following analysis does not provide an in-depth commentary on all the lexical items in the poem, and it treats in- 
dividual lexemes as necessary for the structural argument. The translation presented here largely follows the vocalization, 
transliteration, and translation of KTU 1.17 I 26-33 published by Bordreuil and Pardee (2009, 173-77). Deviations from their 
translation and analysis are explained. A preliminary discussion of the passage's translation, its problems, and possible in- 
terpretations are discussed in Pardee 1976, 236-38. 


28 Itis generally accepted by scholars that nsb, mssü, tbq, grs, ahd, m‘msh, spu, th, and rhs are all masculine singular active 
participles (m‘msh with a 3ms pronominal suffix), as reflected in my translation of these forms: “One who participates in X 
activity? 

29 The identification of ilib as “the god of the father, and not the “ancestral deity; follows Bordreuil and Pardee's trans- 
lation in A Manual of Ugaritic (2009), but see Pardee's explanation in a separate, earlier publication (1996, 283-84 n. 17). In 
Pardee's analysis, the name designates not divine dead ancestors, but rather "the god of the father; and the activity of raising 
the stela marks the son's perpetuation of the family cult. Wright (2001, 53-54) likewise assumes the activity described is one 
performed by the son during the father's lifetime but arrives at an interpretation different from Pardee's: ^The father is alive 
when the son performs duty A and . . . the ilib is the father's ancestor, citing van der Toorn (1996, 160), who understood the 
activity to be in service of the ancestral cult. 
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2B lpr. dmr. atrh 

3A thq. ht nish 

3B gré.d.r$y.Inh 

4A "álhd. ydh . bsk'r'n. 
4B m‘msh*'[k]sb‘. yn 
5A spu.ksmh. bt. bl 
5B P?[w]'mnth . bt. il 
6A th. ggh. bym?[ti]t 
6B rhs.npsh.bym.rt 


from the dust the song of his place; 

one who shuts up the jaws of his detractors, 

one who drives out anyone who would do him in; 

one who takes his hand when (he is) drunk, 

one who bears him up when he is full of wine; 

one who supplies his grain(-offering) in the Temple of Ba'lu, 
his portion in the Temple of 'Ilu; 

one who rolls his roof when rain softens it up,” 


one who washes his outfit on a muddy day. 


POETIC STRUCTURE* 


I. 1A a b 
nsb skn ilibh 
One who raises up the stela of his father's god, 
1B c Dd’ 
bqds ztr ‘mh 
in the sanctuary the votive emblem of his clan; 
2A a b c 
lars mssu qtrh 
from the earth one who sends up his incense, 
2B a’ c 
l'pr dmr átrh 
from the dust the song of his place; 
3A a b 
tbq lht nish 
one who shuts up the jaws of his detractors, 
3B a’ b’ 
grs d r$y Inh 
one who drives out anyone who would do him in; 
IL 4A a b c 
áhd ydh bskrn 
one who takes his hand when (he is) drunk, 
4B a b’ c 
m'ms h ksb* yn 
one who bears him up when he is full of wine; 
5A a b c 
spu ksmh bt b'l 


one who supplies 


his grain offering 


in the Temple of Ba‘lu 


5B b c 
wmnth bt il 
his portion in the Temple of 'Ilu; 
6A a b c 
th ggh bym tit 
one who rolls his roof when rain softens it up, 
6B a’ b’ c' 
rhs npsh bym rt 
one who washes his outfit on a muddy day. 


30 Literally, “on a day of mud.” See DULAT 892. 

31 Alternatively, following a suggestion of the reviewer, one might maintain a poetic structure across lines by designating 
all the participles as a, the direct objects as b, and the adjuncts as c. As such, as the reviewer has astutely observed, one notes 
that all the direct objects receive the possessive suffix. 
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DESCRIPTION 


The poem is organized into two halves, a division marked by differences in the syntactic structure. In the 
first half (couplets 1-3), the final term of each half-line bears a pronominal suffix (for example, nsb skn ilibh 
/ bqds ztr ‘mh //); in the second half (couplets 4-6), the suffix comes before the final term of each half-line 
(for example, ahd ydh bskrn / m‘msh ksb‘ yn //).” This difference in structure between the first and second 
halves ofthe poem highlights the distinct emphases of each one. The first half outlines activities performed 
by the son for the father that are not bound to a specific occasion or situation, whereas the second half 
emphasizes the son's duties in specific contexts: bskrn “when drunk”; k$b* yn “when he is full of wine”; bt b'1 
“(in) the Temple of Ba‘lu”; bt il “in the Temple of Iu"; bym tit and bym rt “on a muddy day" The distinction 
between the first and second halves, viz., that activities in the second half are outlined for specific situations 
or contexts, supports a reading of the poem that gives primacy to enduring and singular activities. 

The first couplet emphasizes the most significant of the duties of a son toward his father, a guiding rea- 
son for having a son: that he may perform acts of memorialization so the father's presence and personhood 
may persist beyond his lifetime. These are socially meaningful acts that symbolically designate the son as 
acting, and ultimately existing, in place of the father. The first named activity, “rais[ing] up the stela of his 
father's god .. . the votive emblem of his clan,” outlines the most enduring act of duty.” The final line of the 
poem, by contrast, describes an activity that is the least enduring of them all: the incidental maintenance of 
the garment and roof of the father. 

The first half of the poem outlines meaningful actions associated with establishing and maintaining 
the presence of the father beyond his natural lifetime. The first action refers to the material object that, if 
a text were inscribed upon it, would speak in the voice of the memorialized subject, thereby preserving 
the speaker’s presence in perpetuity.“ The activities described in the second couplet seem to be likewise 
supportive of establishing the ongoing presence of the father, though the social and ritual contexts of these 
lines are more obscure. 

The son's duty to send up incense, specifically, the “smoke” of the father (mssu qtrh), has been lexically 
linked to the later passage in the story narrating Aqhat's death, where his npš “life-breath” and brit “spirit” 
are described as gtr báph “smoke from his nose"? While the specific function or role of the “smoke” or 
“incense” alluded to here may be lost on the modern reader, the general context of the activity seems to be 
one of mortuary or memorial ritual. We may assume this context from the couplet's placement alongside 


32 A feature recognized by Husser 1996, 96. 


33 The root NSB designates both the action of setting up a monument (the son's responsibility toward the father) and suc- 
cession (or, in the case of Kirta's son, Yassubu, usurpation). In the publication of his Schweich Lectures, Pardee (2012, 90) 
notes that Yassubu's name “may itself be derived from the root that expresses the son's duty of raising a stela for his father” 
found in the poem under examination here. For recent treatments of this topic, see Suriano (2018), who examines the cultural 
meaning of Biblical Hebrew n3xn; Sanders (2019); S. Parker (1995, 532-59). See also Watson (1979, 807), who understands 
the social role of the firstborn son in Kirta to be the replacement of the father and interprets Yassubu's premature claim to 
the throne in KTU 1.16 vi 52-54 (literally, his claim to sit in the place of his father) to violate the natural order of the son's 
replacement of the father. 


34 See Green 2010. Wright (2001, 50-51), citing evidence of these kinds of stones around the ancient Near East and previous 
scholarship, understands skn here, as elsewhere in texts from Emar and Mari (sikkanu), to designate "stones . . . that repre- 
sent deities or mark the divine presence" If, however, the ilib is not in fact a divine ancestor but the god of the father—that 
is, the deity venerated by the father—then Wright's interpretation precludes these monuments from serving a memorial 
function, because they represent divine presence and not the presence of the father. Wright, however, understands the ilib to 
be the ancestral deity, the "father's deceased kin, who is also the son's kin" (ibid., 53). This interpretation would then imply 
that in 2 Samuel 18:18 Absalom sets up his own pillar for worship of his divine presence after his death, though there are no 
kin to venerate him: 1aw-by naynd KAP nv van Ways [3 -PR TAR 72 39nn-pnya IWR nayo-nx vna 3-3 np5 DOWI 
“Now Absalom, during his lifetime, took and raised up the pillar that was in the Valley of the King, for he said ‘I have no son 
to memorialize my name, and he called the pillar by his name.” 

35 KTU 1.18 IV 24-26. Wright (2001, 55-56) discusses the potential issues with connecting these two passages, viz., that in 
the description of Aqhat's death the term is used in poetic imagery and not as a term specifically for the human “soul” or 
presence. 
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the first activity of raising the stela and the funerary associations of the named locations in the couplet 
(lars “from the earth" and l'pr “from the dust”). A number of possible translations have been proposed for 
the activity in parallel with mss qtrh “one who sends up (the father’s) smoke,” viz., the phrase dmr átrh.? 
The various possibilities will not be reviewed here. Instead, I will briefly examine how dmr átrh, translated 
as "the song of his place,” fits into the context of memorial ritual and the theme of the first half of the filial 
duties poem. In a number of studies, the term atris understood to designate an actual cultic location.?* Here 
I propose a different possibility for (mss) dmr átrh “(one who sends up) the song of his place": dmr átr 
would refer to the son's performance of a funerary song, specifically a song known by its incipit, átr, a song 
attested in a ritual text from Ugarit. In the ritual text RS 34.126 (KTU 1.161), the goddess Sap&u performs a 
song whose interpreted function is to transmit rulership from the dead ruler to the new, living ruler who 
takes the dead king's place.? The song, like the first half of the poem of filial duties, articulates succession 
in the context of funerary ritual. The third couplet describes the son's responsibility to protect the father's 
reputation, a responsibility likewise taken by the textual medium itself in the mortuary inscription genre.” 

Generally, couplets 3-6 describe the activity of explicitly protecting a father from a variety of threats, 
both external and internal: (3) guarding a father from those who would destroy his reputation, presumably 
in death but perhaps also in life; (4) protecting the father's bodily integrity while intoxicated; (5) making 
offerings on behalf of the father; (6) occasional maintenance of the home and vestments of the father. While 
the first three of these activities protect against vital threats (a destroyed reputation, bodily harm through 
intoxication, failure to make regular offerings), the final activity does not protect against a vital threat, only 
against the living father's discomfort. Moreover, since this final activity is clearly performed only for the 
benefit of a living father, it is the least enduring activity of them all, since a roof will presumably need to be 
re-rolled and his garment will certainly require re-washing. Likewise, the presentation of offerings on the 
father's behalf and the son's physical support of his intoxicated father follow a greater degree of regularity, 
perhaps with increasing frequency as the father ages, than the activities in the first half of the literary unit, 
which were either performed once (setting up the stela) or without any predictable regularity (protecting 
the father's reputation from detractors). Regular, systematic maintenance is a natural and necessary feature 
of relationships with the living. Only in the imagination of the needs of the dead and in the creation of ritual 
would a father-son relationship require regular maintenance activity.” 


36 See Lewis 1989, 43-44. 


37 See Pardee’s (1976, 236-38) review of previous attempts to decipher the meaning of dmr átrh in the context of the phrase. 
Margalit’s (1989, 267-81) comprehensive analysis and review of scholarship on the entire passage is a significant collection 
of previous interpretations. In his introduction to the book (ibid., xiii), Margalit claims that his inspiration for such a study 
was, in fact, a comment made by Dennis Pardee at a symposium in 1979 marking the fiftieth anniversary of Ugaritic Studies: 
the Ugaritic texts deserve “reasoned commentaries" like those of biblical literature. 


38 Though noting that átr occurs most frequently in Ugaritic as a preposition, Pardee already in his dissertation considered 
its usage to be connected to the other terms of location in the passage: “It is not impossible that the word dtr is to be con- 
strued as a noun ‘place’ ... in this case, dmr átrh would be interpreted ‘the song of his place (2sanctuary?)"" (Pardee 1976, 
238). See this interpretation in the later studies of Dijkstra and de Moor 1975, 176; Dietrich and Loretz 1984, 57-62. Wright 
(2001, 60) provides a discussion of the various translation possibilities. 


39 See Suriano 2009. In Suriano’s reading of KTU 1.161, the acknowledgment of succession is made by Sap&u, addressing 
the new king in the second person and referring to his predecessor's place as dtr b‘lk, “the place of your lord? The impera- 
tives directed at the new king to lower himself are explained by Suriano as the speaker's “command[ment of Ammurapi] to 
publicly mourn" after “approach[ing] the throne of his lord and father" (ibid., 9). Pardee (2002, 87-88) understands Sapsu's 
address differently; he reads dtr here as a preposition, “After your lords, and understands the addressee to be the dead king, 
a reading that accounts for the imperatives in line 22 (rd wspl “descend and lower yourself"). If the phrase dmr átrh means 
“the song of átrh; either reading of átrin KTU 1.161 is possible, since dtr in the phrase designates merely the song’s incipit: 
“the song ‘His Place" or “the song ‘After Him’” (Bordreuil and Pardee 1982). See also Tsumura 1993, 45-46. 


40 See Suriano 2009, 20-22. 


41 For example, feeding the dead. Sanders (2013, 50) shows how in West Semitic mortuary practices appetite and embodied 
presence were connected in ritual imagination: “the meal has a special kind of power to render someone’s personhood via 
need, and to perform the satisfaction of that need through feeding.” 
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Bordreuil and Pardee summarized the multidimensional and transgenerational character of RS 34.126 
as "le Roi est mort . . . vive le Roi"? The filial duties poem in Aqhat can be similarly characterized, as it 
moves between the enduring and singularly symbolic actions performed by a son in succession of his father 
in death and the frequent and mundane activities performed by a son in protection of his father in life. The 
categorical boundaries between the actors shift constantly according to the cycles of human mortality: the 
king is dead, the king is alive, long live the king. The father dies, the son becomes the new father, who has a 
new son, and so on and so forth. The filial duties represent this cycle in its organization from the enduring 
to the ephemeral and everyday. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF THE FILIAL DUTIES AND THE PROBLEM OF MORTALITY 


The poem's performance within the story, its transmission from one speaker to the next, likewise reflect 
such a presentation of the cyclical nature of human life and its shifting roles from one actor to another. It is 
important to keep in mind that the mapping of social relationships—the son who becomes the father, etc.— 
is part of the narrative's artifice. In reality, individuals are individuals, sons do not “replace” their fathers. 
The idea that sons replace their fathers is one that is presented by authoritative speakers in the first half of 
the narrative. This idea functions in the story as a resolution to the anxiety of fathers that they do, indeed, 
die. The poem offers itself as a conventional response to this anxiety and does so through its presentation 
in the narrative as wisdom transmitted from one speaker to another. 

The poem is performed four times by speakers in the first half of the narrative: first by Ba‘lu in counsel 
with "Ilu, then by 'Ilu in response to Ba'lu's performance, then by an undetermined messenger (either “Ilu 
or some other character) in the form of a birth announcement to Dani'ilu, and finally, by Dani’ilu himself. 
At least twice these performances are given as a response to the immediately preceding performance of 
the same poem: `Ilu repeats the poem back to Ba'lu? and Dàni'ilu repeats the poem back to the messenger.” 
The poem remains unchanged from performance to performance, save the shifting pronominal suffixes. 
Whereas Ba'lu and ’Ilu refer to the benefits “he? that is, Dàni'ilu, gains from a son, the messenger addresses 
these benefits to Dàni'ilu in the second person, and Dani'ilu in the first person: 


Ba'lu to “Ilu (1.17 I) 


“th . ggh . bym ?[ti]t one who rolls his roof on a muddy day 
rhs. npsh . bym . rt one who washes his outfit on a day of dirt 
"]lu (1.17 I) 


[these lines are missing; extant portions of the poem attest to a third person referent, as above] 


Unnamed messenger to Dānfilu (1.17 II) 


et[h] "ggk . bym . tit. one who ro[lls] your roof on a muddy day 


rhs *npsk . bym . rt one who washes your outfit on a day of dirt 
Dani'ilu (1.17 II) 
Pth.ggy. bym. tit one who rolls my roof on a muddy day 


rhs. npsy . bym . rt one who washes my outfit on a day of dirt 


These slight changes from speaker to speaker serve as reminders to the reader that while the poem presents 
seemingly universal expectations of sonship, its claims are framed to address the particular mortal anxieties 
of the story's protagonist, Dani'ilu, not those of the deities. 


42 Bordreuil and Pardee 1982, 128. See the relevant commentary by Suriano 2009, 22. 
43 KTU 1.17 144-48. 
44 KTU 1.17 II 16-23. 
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The first iteration of the poem is embedded in the first-attested direct speech of the narrative. These 
opening words outline the reader's expectations for order and meaning in the protagonist's world. Yet they 
are not uttered first by our protagonist, whose pious actions are recounted by the narrator. The poem es- 
tablishes a notion of “natural order" what an individual such as Dani’ilu can and should expect as a result 
of his social position and piety. These words come from on high, set in the mouth of Ba‘lu, who, motivated 
by his compassion for the mortal protagonist, confers with 'Ilu on his specifically sonless condition.^ The 
scene is reminiscent of the first dialogue between characters in Job's narrative frame, set in the divine realm 
between Yahweh and the Adversary on the allocation of reward or punishment to Job, the mortal protag- 
onist.'^ Ba‘lu argues in favor of Dani'ilu to 'Ilu that the mortal's cries for a son” (which may have been the 
subject of the missing opening lines) deserve to be answered: 


2 Itbrknn ltr . il aby Bless him, O Bull Ilu, my father, 

?tmrnn l bny . bnwt make him succeed, O Creator of creatures; 
5wykn . bnh . bbt. so that he may have a son in his house, 
$r$ . bqrb ?*hklh . a descendant within his palace. 


Ba‘lu’s request that *Ilu bless (BRK) Dàni'ilu and make him succeed (MR[R])* is repeated in the narrator's 
description of "Ilu's fulfillment of the request.” In Kirta, as here, a request by Ba‘lu to 'Ilu, with these specific 
verbs— "to bless" and “to make succeed"—refers explicitly to the blessing of progeny:? 


“Itbrk P[krt . ]t^. Bless Noble Kirta! 
l tmr . n/m[n .] “élm . il Make the pleasant [lad] of 'Ilu succeed. 


The narrator tells of 'Ilu's fulfillment of Ba‘lu’s request in the same words, viz., that Kirta will indeed have 
a son: 


8brkm . ybrk P[*bdh] . Blessings he blesses [his servant], 
ybrk . il. krt ?[t* . *Tlu blesses Kirta [the Noble, 
ymr]m . n* m[n] . glm. il makes the pleasa[nt] lad of ?"Ilu succeed. 


As in Kirta, here in the tale of Aqhat these words designate the blessing specifically of a son. For this reason 
it is especially notable that these same words recur later in the story as a request by daughter Pugatu to 
her father Dani'ilu. At the beginning of the story the request for blessing and life comes through Ba'lu on 
Dan7ilu’s behalf; later, this request comes directly from daughter Pugatu’s lips, on her own initiative, to 
avenge her brother's death and restore justice to the household: 


*Itbrkn . alk brktm Bless me, I will go blessed, 

?tmrn . álk . nmrrt make me succeed, I will go with success, 

"imhs . mhs . ahy. I will slay my brother's slayer, 

ákl [m] 5kl [y]l. umty I will finish [the one who] finished my mother's child. 


45 The text reads in KTU 1.17 I 16: [w]yqrb . bl. bhnth, literally, “approaches ['Ilu] in kindness.’ That is to say, Balu ap- 
proaches "Ilu motivated by his favor of, or kindness toward, Dàni'ilu. The identification of the addressee as "Ilu is contextu- 
ally discerned. See S. Parker 1997, 79. For this translation of hnt, see DULAT 366. 


46 Job 1:6-12. 
47 The text reads in KTU 1.17 1 16-18: ábynát [d]nil... anh zr. 


48 The semantic content of the verb here, M-R or MRR, is discerned on the basis of its parallel with BRK *to bless" On the 
problems of identifying this root with MRR “to be bitter" and tracing a semantic development in Ugaritic “to be strong,” see 
Pardee 1978. 


49 KTU 1.17 I 34-36. 
50  KTU 1.15 II 14-16. 
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The request for Dàni'ilu's success, in his case in producing an heir, is issued through conventional means: 
pious devotion, mediated by Ba‘lu to ?Ilu. When Daàni'ilu's daughter makes the same request at the end of 
the story, to Dan7ilu, it is unmediated and without ritual context. The daughter's petition directly to Dani- 
"ilu, set against the established pattern of piety and male-mediated request for blessing in the first half of 
the narrative, is in the world of the narrative, unconventional.*! 

Returning to the initial scene of the Aqhat narrative, it is in this context (of Ba‘lu’s request that "Iu bless 
Dani'ilu with an heir) that the poem of filial duties is first uttered by a character. “lu responds to Ba'lu's 
performance of the poem by blessing Dàni'ilu* and promising the successful outcome of intercourse with 
his wife,? repeating and confirming, word-for-word, Ba‘lu’s request, which frames his reiteration of the 
poem of filial duties: 


*wykn . bnh ?[bbt . May he have his son [in (his) house, 
šrš] . bqrb hklh a descendant] in the midst of his palace. 


At this point, around line 47 of the first column, the tablet is badly damaged and the specific events that 
follow are unclear. The first lines of the second column are also missing, and when the text resumes, we find 
it in the midst of the performance of the poem of filial duties—yet again. This time, the poem is addressed to 
a second-person audience, and as becomes clear at the end of line 8, Dàni'ilu is the audience of this perfor- 
mance. The speaker, presumably a messenger announcing the birth of a son, remains unidentified. Dani'ilu 
hears the performance and responds by reciting the poem for the last time in the narrative, this time in 
first-person reference to himself. 

The transmission of the blessing and promises of a son in the form of the poem of filial duties now 
completed, the story resumes the initial device designating the passage of narrated time (“one day, and a 
second; and so on), thereby generating anticipation for a shift in the protagonist's situation. Again, at the 
end of the second column, we reach the break in the text and miss the birth of 'Aqhatu. When the extant 
text resumes in column five, the narrative has shifted its theme of transmission from speech performance 
(the poem of filial duties) to an actual object: a bow, fashioned by Kótaru-wa-Hasisu, is given to Dani'ilu, 
who then passes the object to his son. As the story goes, it is in fact 'Aqhatu's rigid fidelity to retaining the 
object passed to him by his father that results in his death. "Aqhatu refuses ‘Anatu’s promises of material 
success and even immortality in exchange for the bow. 

While the poem of filial duties implicitly promised a form of sustained existence for the father through 
the activities of the son, "Aqhatu retains the bow in his explicit refusal of ‘Anatu’s promises of immortal- 
ity. Elana Ashley, in a 1977 dissertation, identifies the human desire for immortality as a significant motif 
of the narrative. In her study, she limits immortality explicitly to that which *Anatu offers to Dani'ilu in 
exchange for the bow: bimt, the condition of *deathlessness"* Ashley sees this kind of desire for deathless- 
ness in tension with what she calls “social convention,’ that is, “prescribed rites . . . through which man 


51 Although the daughter's words requesting Dani'ilu's blessing are set against conventions for these requests established 
earlier in the narrative, her specific request for success—the success in avenging her brother's death—utilizes vocabulary 
used elsewhere to describe the goddess Anat's activities both here and in the Baal cycle. A sequence of repeated speech 
performance of ‘Anatu’s motive for killing Dant'ilu moves from YTPN's mouth in third-person reference to Dan?ilu (KTU 
1.18 IV 12-13) to ‘Anatu’s own words, directed to the now dead Dàni'ilu in second-person address (KTU 1.18 IV 40-41), and 
finally, presumably, ‘Anatu’s formal performance of this motive in first-person voice to the completed deed (KTU 1.19 I 13- 
16). This thrice-repeated motive describes ‘Anatu’s action specifically with the verb MHS: 11 hth . imhsh . / kd. 1. qsth imhsh 
// “On account of his staff I slew him, that on account of his bow, I slew him? Similarly, the verb MHS describes ‘Anatu’s 
activities in her battle scene in the Baal cycle; see KTU 1.3 II 5-8: whln . ‘nt. tmths b'‘mq...tmhs. lim . hpy[ m] “See! ‘Anatu 
smites in the valley . . . she smites the people of the s[ea]shore.” 


52 The narrator describes “Ilu’s actions and speech as a blessing in KTU 1.17 I 34-36a; in 1.17 I 36b-43a "Ilu speaks and uses 
a vow formula declaring that Dani’ilu will succeed in his attempts to have a son. 


53 KTU 1.17 I 39-43. 
54 Ashley 1977, 279-80. 
55 KTU 1.17 VI 26-28; Ashley 1977, 372. 
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could realize his desires.”** Ashley refers to funerary ritual that one's son would perform as the convention- 
al means by which one could mitigate the inevitable fate of individual death. In the world of the story, the 
conventional expectation is that a man lives his life, sires a son, grooms him to be heir by passing to him his 
knowledge and possessions, and dies knowing that the son will continue in the manner of the father. The 
son continues the name and duties of the father while living in his stead. 

Although Ashley does not state as much, it seems that the narrative holds the father-son relationship 
as the conventional path to life beyond death, a path in direct tension with an unconventional possibility— 
one offered by the goddess 'Anatu: 


?5wt'n . btlt ?**nt *Anatu the girl replied: 

irs. hym . láqht . gzr "Request life, "Aqhatu the hero, 

irs hym . wátnk . request life, and I will give (it) to you, 
blmt *wáslhk deathlessness I will bestow upon you.” 


The offer of immortality is rejected as an impossibility according to 'Aqhatu's worldview and is framed in 
terms of other, related conventional views, such as traditional gender roles: 


Sw, yn. aght. gzr "Aqhatu the hero replied: 

“al. ts[r]gn . ybtltm . “Girl, don't deceive” me 

dm . lézr ?$rgk . hhm. to a hero, your deception is rubbish.” 
9 mt . kl. amt The death of all I will die, 

wán. mtm . amt I will also surely die. 

[áp m]tn . rgmm . árgm . Another word I will say: 

qitm"[ — ]mhrm. Bows are [ ] of warriors, 

ht . tsdn . tintt. will womenkind now hunt?" 


The tension between these two possibilities for human (im)mortality is heightened by the juxtaposition 
of the quotidian, expected behavior from the mortal character, 'Aqhatu, the dutiful son, against the other- 
worldly, unconventionally behaved (for human women) goddess, “Anatu.* While the brazen behavior of the 
goddess *Anatu can be assimilated into the reader's understanding that gods do not play by the same rules 
as humans, daughter Pugatu’s cannot. The appearance of Dàni'ilu's daughter—her aspirations as blood 
avenger—comes as a surprise to the reader: Dani'ilu sought a continuation through conventional means, 
through a son, when all the while he had a daughter who had the wisdom” to do right by the family and 
its name. 

One need not interpret the entire Aqhat tale as having a “feminist agenda,’ as Margalit does," or to read 
the story as an argument for feminine power in liminality, as Parker does,” to observe the effectiveness 


56 Ashley 1977, 280. 

57 Literally, “to twist, entangle.’ See DULAT 844. 

58 DULAT 389. 

59 While much of the interpretation offered by D. R. Hillers (1973) is based on long outdated approaches to the study of 
ancient literature (myth patterning and psychoanalysis; see Margalit 1989, 53), the insight that the feminine is set against the 
masculine in the structure of the narrative remains valuable. Margalit aptly summarizes the value of Hillers’ study: “Hillers 
may well have exaggerated the sexual aspects of the bow, but not its centrality to the plot—and its symbolism as denoting 
maturity and manhood. By depriving Aght of his bow, Anat would unwittingly deprive the lad of the most eloquent testi- 
mony to his newly attained maturity . . . the bow is a symbol of the societal norms" (ibid., 75). 

60 One of Dani'ilu's three epithets for Pugatu is yd't hlk kbkbm “One who knows the course of the stars” (KTU 1.19 II 1-3; 
IV 37). As Margalit (1989, 365) points out, “The only other dramatic person of whom this verb [YD] is predicated in Aqht is 
the proverbially wise El (1.18:1:16). 

61 Margalit 1983, 67. 


62 J. Parker 2006, 557-75. 
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of juxtaposing masculine and feminine voices in the narrative. One cannot say for certain why a story is 
told in one way or another, whether specific categories of social relationships are set against each other 
in the story in an intellectual exercise to highlight the limits of these categories, or whether the shape of 
the narrative serves a broader, real-life social agenda to legitimate the enduring power wielded by real-life 
father-daughter relationships. In a sense, posing such a question may yield less interesting results than 
trying to understand the ideas advanced by the narrative and how such stories are told. 
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WHERE IS THE DEVOURER? 
A REAPPRAISAL OF THE ARSLAN TASH II PLAQUE IN ITS ANE CONTEXT 


Dan Belnap 
Brigham Young University 


IN 1933, TWO LIMESTONE PLAQUES were bought in Arslan Tash, Syria. Both plaques contained inscriptions 
against various forms of misfortune, as well as images of what appear to be demonic figures. The smaller 
ofthe two plaques, though first seen in 1933, was not published until 1971, by André Caquot and Robert du 
Mesil du Buisson. Since then, it has been the subject of a number of studies, the most recent and exhaustive 
being that of Dennis Pardee published in Syria in 1998.’ Presumed to have been written sometime in the 
seventh or sixth century BCE, the plaque bears orthography that suggests it is a Phoenician text concerned 
with the depredations of what is presumed to be the evil eye (figs. 6.1, 6.2, 6.3)? 

Along with the incantation, the plaque is notable for the image that dominates the reverse side of the 
plaque. The image depicts what appears to be a superhuman figure in the process of devouring someone 
(see fig. 6.3). Scorpions make up or adorn the figure's feet, and there is what resembles a rooster's comb 
running along the head. Most conspicuous of all is the round, lidless eye prominently displayed in the fig- 
ure's head. It is this feature that appears to be the focus of the plaque's text: an incantation against some 
form of the evil eye. 

Though the image and accompanying text are unique, evidence suggests the plaque may be best under- 
stood as a localized variation of common incantatory practices. This paper explores the plaque's unique el- 
ements, while noting the common incantatory features. In particular, the relationship between image, text, 
and orthographical placement and their individual and combined roles in the plaque's efficacy are explored, 
along with noting similar efficacious elements (i.e., imagery and text) in incantations and their mediums 
elsewhere, thereby demonstrating the importance of the Arslan Tash II plaque in further studies concerning 
ancient Near Eastern incantations. 


Section 1 / Obverse (Explanation of Incantation Need)* 


Line 1 Ihst.lmzh.b*l An incantation against the Splatterer, the chief one, 
Line 2 "sr mrkbty? w rb n (who) harnesses his chariot, and Great Eye 
Line 3 "yl Syy [y]s with him. / 7] yy went out 


1 Caquot and du Mesnil du Buisson 1971, 391-406. 
2 Pardee 1998, 15-54. 


3 Anumber of Aramaisms in the text suggest it represents a local dialect of Phoenician. See Pardee's discussion in Pardee 
1998, 39-40. 


4 The transliteration reflects Pardee's version. See Pardee 1998. 


5 In Phoenician, the -y suffix is often understood to represent the genitival form of the 3ms suffix. Thus, some translations 
understand "sr mrkbty to be a participial construction in apposition to mzh/ b'l In these cases, the verbal aspect of the partici- 
ple rather than the nominal aspect is expressed in the translation: e.g., “who harnesses his chariot" instead of “the harnesser 
of his chariot,” though the latter translation may be more accurate. Others have suggested the — y reflects the 1cs suffix, but 
difficulties arise in the rest of the translation, for the voice must be the malevolent entity referenced throughout the first 
section. With this said, it is possible the -y suffix here is being used in an accusative sense. Garr (1985, 101) has suggested 
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Figure 6.1. Photos of the Arslan Tash plaque. Courtesy of Wayne Pitard and Theodore Lewis. 


Line 4 š. bSdh.w gl ‘n (like) fire in the field and round eye 
Line 5 b $dh.^y.'l was [also] in the field. Where is 7 
Line 6 Syy.qrs . Syy, the devourer/crusher? 


Section 2 / Reverse (Preventative Measures of Incantation) 


Line 7 n'It.mn'l I bolted the bolt! 

Line 8 brh *yn Depart, looker/Eye! 

Line 9 bdd b r'$ mgmr. Retreat from the head of the one who accomplishes 

Line 10 bnt.b r’s.hlm ky understanding, from the head of the dreamer! For 
Left Edge 

Line 11 hlmt ‘n b tm.^n yt whenever I strike the eye, in the destruction of the eye, destroyed 
Top Edge 

Line 12 m.( ] nm are the (two) eyes. 
Bottom Edge 

Line 13 mnty.k mglt My incantations are according to the scroll. 


that by the late eighth century BCE the distinction between the accusative (6) and genitival suffixes (iyu/i) had begun to 
deteriorate, with the genitive vowel predominating. 

6 The gap indicated by the brackets represents a gap between the letters caused by the protuberance from which the amulet 
was supposedly hung. 
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Figure 6.2. Pardee’s (1998) handcopy of the Figure 6.3. Pardee’s (1998) handcopy of the reverse 
descriptive section of text. with preventative measures. 
SECTION 1 


Section 1 begins with an introductory clause: An incantation against the “splatterer” or “sucker; depending 
on whether the root is a yiphil participle from nzh “to splatter” or a qal participle of mzh “to suck?" A similar 
introduction is found in the larger text found at Arslan Tash, perhaps thereby suggesting the forms repre- 
sented common incantatory formulas.* The participle is most likely either the actual name of the demon, 
That-Which-Sucks, or Splatterer, or the descriptive term for the type of malignant force, i.e., the thing that 
sucks/splatters (presumably the life fluids of the victim). As noted earlier, the depiction on the plaque is one 
in which the apparently malevolent being seems to be sucking on the torso of the unfortunate victim. Thus, 
the term connects the text with the image by identifying the perceived threat of the being. 

The last word of line 1 is the common Semitic word b']. While the reading is clear, the intent of the term 
is difficult to ascertain. Most scholars, including Pardee, suggest the noun refers to the deity b‘ and begins 
the next sentence,’ though Pardee finds this case difficult to accept because of Baal's association with other 
figures in the incantation who appear to be malevolent. Cross, on the other hand, suggested that blbe un- 


7 See Gaster 1973, 20-21, and Lipinski 1974, 51, who argue for mzh. The final -h appears to be a mater lectionis denoting 
the Aramaic influence on the text. 


8 For more on Arslan Tash I, see Pardee 1998, which addresses that text as well. 


9 See Gaster 1973, 19; Lipinski 1974, 51; Róllig 1974, 29; Avishur 1978, 30; Gibson 1982, 89; Pardee 1998, 19. They all follow 
Caquot’s lead in seeing bfas referring to the deity b€. 
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derstood as standing in apposition to mzh, thus providing the reading, "An incantation against the sucker, 
the chief one; which appears to fit the overall context better, as will be shown." 

With that said, the first clause of line 2, “(who) harnessed his chariot,’ appears to strengthen the reading 
of blin line 1 as the deity Baal, since Baal is associated in the Ugaritic literature with the riding and har- 
nessing of a chariot.” The last clause, which comprises the last two words of line 2 and the first word of line 
3 and which completes the sentence (“and Great Eye was with him"), describes an entity not associated with 
any account of Baal. Nevertheless, because of the apparent association of lines 1 and 2a, Gaster and others 
have suggested the scene is one of Baal as divine warrior attended by at least one other being embarking 
on a campaign against the demon mzh." 

The difficulties with a reading of b'1as a deity begin in the next sentence: “’] yy went out (like) fire in 
the field and Open Eye [if the root is gl ‘n] / Round Eye [if from the root gll] was also in the field” Though it 
appears to parallel sentence two, with "| Syy as the analogue to Baal and Round/Open Eye to Great Eye, the 
designation 7 šyy also appears in line 6 in parallel with the participle of qr& or “devourer”: “Where is °l Syy, 
the devourer?" Because of the similarity in orthography between the daleth and the resh, some read the last 
three letters of line 6 as qd§, suggesting “the holy one"? This reading supposedly completed the narrative 
arc in which an unknown voice, presumably the owner of the plaque, issued a plea for Baal as '| Syy to come 
with his entourage and protect the household or individual against the mzh. 

But Pardee's collation confirmed the middle letter as a resh instead of a daleth, thus reading the term 
as the substantive, "devourer? With this reading, 7 $yy should now be understood as related textually to 
the mzh, since both mzh and qrs reflect negative, demonic qualities. Moreover, such a reading provides a 
solution to a narrative problem arising from "| $yy-as-qds-as-Baal, viz., the lack of an antagonist after the 
mention of mzh in line 1. With the orthography now confirmed, section 1 may be understood as a narrative 
whole in which a demonic entity, Mzh-'l Šyy-Qrš, with its entourage, Great-Open/Round Eye, is on the 
move and whose exact whereabouts are unknown, thus necessitating the incantation.' 

Not only does this reading make better internal narrative sense, it also aligns this particular incantation 
with other evil-eye incantations, as imagery depicting the evil eye wandering the steppe and hinterlands is 
a common one in the incantation genre.” For instance, in the Ugaritic incantation KTU 1.96, the evil eye is 
found on the move: ‘nn.hlkt.wsnwt “the eye roams and darts” Similarly, in one Mesopotamian text again 
the evil eye is described as roaming, while in another the eye searches the “corners,” “the side of the house,’ 
and the "living quarters of the land,” and empties each one of life." 


10 Cross 1974, 271. 

11 KTU 1.22 II 22; KTU 1.20, II, 3. Also the image of Ba'al riding his chariot is well known; see KTU 1.2 iv 8. 
12 Gibson (1982, 90) asserts the usage here of the verb ’sr should be seen in a military context. 

13 Cross 1974. It should be said that the original reading by Caquot assumed a resh. 


14 Beyond the identification of °l $yy with the malevolent entity, the meaning is unclear. While some scholars have attempt- 
ed to see the title as the designation “Alashian” or Cypriote (see Caquot and du Mesnil du Buisson 1971; Lipinski 1974, 31; 
Róllig 1974, 31; Gaster 1973, 22), others have suggested it is another designation of Baal (Gibson 1982; Pardee 1998), though 
Pardee does note the problematic narrative that arises from such a reading. Cross suggested an etymology of “booty” (Sy) 
with an adjectival ending similar to that found in some Ugaritic divine names, thus rendering the designation as "divine 
Spoiler" and therefore representing one of the malevolent entities described therein. Because of the uncertainty as to mean- 
ing, I have simply provided the transliteration and noted the designation's relationship with the other identifications in the 
text. 

15 Ford 1998, 211: “The ‘roaming’ of the eye refers, on one hand, to the ever-moving, searching glance of the physiological 
eye. On the other hand, roaming (with evil intent) is characteristic of demons and ghosts? Much credit should be given to 
Ford for his seminal study on KTU 1.96 specifically and the evil eye in the ancient Near East generally. For more on the evil 
eye in Mesopotamian texts, see Marie-Louise Thomsen 1992, 19-32. 

16 KTU 1.96, line 1. See also Pardee 2002, 12; Ford 1998, 202. 

17 BM 122691:vs, line 1; CT 17, 33, lines 5-8. See also Ford 1998, 256-58 appendix 2. In Abusch's recent study (2015) on the 
Maglà incantation series, roughly contemporary to the Arslan Tash document (670 BCE), and specifically Maglá III, lines 
1-3, the malevolent entity (the witch) is described as one who *roams the streets | who continually intrudes into houses | 
who prowls in alleys,’ while in Maglà VI, lines 144-145, the witch is again described as a wandering entity: “You who (con- 
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The monstrous nature of entities may also be indicated by the locale in which they are wandering. 
Line 5 indicates they are “in the šdh? an intermediary geography between urbanized settlements and the 
uncontrollable wilderness and which may or may not have been cultivated. Similarly, the Ugaritic cognate 
$d, often translated as steppeland, and the Akkadian Sadi both suggest similar terrain and usage, and it is 
the dual usage that makes the demon's presence within it particularly dangerous. While its presence may 
be expected in the true wilderness, its wandering through the liminal territory of the sdh, which is neither 
wilderness nor urbanized cosmos, renders the inhabitant of this geography particularly vulnerable.'* 

Finally, the association of the malevolent entity in the Arslan Tash II plaque with the evil eye may be 
seen in another associative set—that of the evil eye and fire. Line 4 begins with the word °s, which some 
scholars have assumed to be a relative pronoun, thereby rendering the reading as “°l Syy goes out [line 3], 
who is in the field" and thus emphasizing the hunting grounds of 7| $yy. Alternatively, Gibson suggests it 
be read as "fire? thus providing a reading of “°l Syy sends forth fire in the field” or “°l &yy goes out [line 3], 
[like] fire in the field” depending on whether one wishes to make the verb a yiphil or a simple qal.” Either 
form works, since the intent would be to establish an association between the demonic entourage and fire. 
This association would emphasize the malevolent nature of either the entity's movement (if one takes the 
verb as a qal) or the spreading of its influence (if read as a yiphil), both of which activities are likened to 
unchecked fire in a field: violent, destructive, lightning fast, and uncontrollable. 

The textual description appears to have been reinforced by the imagery, for part of the malevolent en- 
tity's physiology includes feet of scorpions, which were themselves often the subject of incantations and 
whose sting can be described as burning.” Certainly the sting was associated with illness. As to which of 
the fire readings is preferable, considering the incantation's concern as to the location of the malevolent 
beings or, more precisely, the inability to locate them, reading the verb as a qal provides for a narrative 
structure that builds on a central theme: the unknown and therefore threatening whereabouts of the ma- 
levolence. 

Moreover, it is possible that the mention of fire also alludes to the consumption of the victim. Like 
fire that survives by feeding, so the wandering malevolence feeds on its victims, as depicted on the image. 
Anthropophagy is a common characteristic of demonic entities throughout the ancient Near East. In KTU 
1.96 we find the eye—“Without a knife it devoured his flesh, without a cup it guzzled his blood" (lines 
3-4)—while in an Akkadian text from Ugarit, Lamashtu is described as follows: "You relentlessly con[sume 
the... go]re (?) of hum[ans]. Flesh which is not to be [eaten], bones [which are not to be . . .]"? In another 
Akkadian incantation demonic entities are described as "Devourers of flesh, who cause blood to spurt, who 


stantly) roam over all the lands | who cross to and fro over all mountains.” The wandering malevolence in Maglu III may also 
be associated with the evil eye. According to lines 8-13, the witch “robbed the fine young man of his virility | she carried off 
the attractiveness of the fine young woman | with her malignant stare she took away her charms | she looked at the young 
man and (thereby) robbed his vitality | she looked at the young woman and (thereby) carried off her attractiveness | the witch 
has seen me and has come after me" (Abusch 2015, 71). 


18 For more on the demonic wilderness, see Talmon 1966, 31-63; also see Wyatt 2005, 47-52. Though both studies con- 
centrate on the midbar rather than the sdh, in at least one biblical reference, Joshua 8:24, sdh is paralleled with midbar, thus 
suggesting a greater semantic usage for §dh, which includes the dangerous wilderness as well as cultivated field. 


19 Gibson follows a yiphil reading. 


20 Avishur (1978, 29) believes the incantation is explicitly for a scorpion sting. Frankfurter has suggested the late Mesopo- 
tamian apotropaic inverted bowls evolved from the more mundane act of trapping scorpions that got inside dwellings (see 
Frankfurter 2015, 13-14). Subsequently, they became associated with more demonic entities: ^While very few of the late 
antique Mesopotamian bowls actually mention or depict scorpions as manifestations of the demonic, the verbal and icono- 
graphic adjuration of scorpions was quite widespread in the ancient and late antique Near East, no doubt because of the 
lethal nature of these small creatures’ stings. Furthermore . . . the scorpion’s threat to children and domestic safety crossed 
‘natural’ and demonic domains. That is to say, the practicality of averting or killing ‘real’ scorpions . . . regularly shaded over 
into demonic scorpions, or scorpions as manifestations of the demonic" (ibid., 14). 

21 Ug VI, 396, lines 14-17: tal-ta-[na-at-ti U]S a-m[i?-Iu-ti | [ ni&-b]u?-ti | UZU ša la [a-ka-li ] | UZU.GIR.PAD. 
DU [Sa la &e-be-r]i(??) 
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guzzle [the blood of] the veins"—a description that resonates with the demonic entities in the Arslan Tash 
II plaque.” 

The anthropophagic nature of Mzh/Qrs, with the apparent anthropophagic qualities of Big Eye, and its 
association with fire may also allude to the manner in which one is afflicted by the evil eye or demonic pres- 
ence. Illness may be described as a wasting away, or a consuming, of one's physical soundness, while the 
secondary symptom of fever may further associate the consumption with burning fire; the rapid experience 
of illness may also be associated with the spread of a fire in the wilderness.? 

As noted earlier, section 1 ends with the query, “Where is 7| šyy the devourer?" which not only com- 
pletes the narrative but also encapsulates the problem for which the plaque owns its existence, viz., the 
roaming presence of the demonic entourage, whose unknown whereabouts and deadly effects threaten 
the individual or household. Thus section 1 may be understood as descriptive or as diagnostic in nature. 
Section 2, which comprises the iconographic portrayal of the demonic figure surrounded by text, may be 
understood, then, as the preventative measures ensuring safety against the malevolence. 


SECTION 2 


The primary features of section 2 are, as has already been stated, (a) a demonic figure eating the upper torso 
of an individual and (b) the text itself. Though Big/Round Eye is not depicted independently of the entity, 
the image possesses a lidless, prominent eye, and thus the image appears to be a composite of the malevo- 
lent entities described in section 1. As for the text, it is read from the right side, up across the upper space 
of the image, down the left side of the plaque, and across the top of the plaque itself, ending on the bottom. 
Thus, the image is completely surrounded by the text (see fig. 6.3). While it is possible that the placement of 
the text merely fills the available space, at least one word appears to have been deliberately placed. In line 
8, the only plene spelling of *yn is found directly above the image of the eye of the figure. 

Line 7 begins the preventative measures: “I bolted the bolt” No one has seriously challenged this read- 
ing since Caquot first suggested it in 1971. As for its intent, though both Arslan Tash plaques are small 
enough that they could have been worn, Van Dijk's suggestion they were hung up near a door or other 
entranceway explains the first preventative measure (cf. fig. 6.4). Moreover, in the first plaque, both the 
door and the doorpost of the house are actually mentioned, while concern of the demonic entities entering 
into the dwelling place is explicit.” As for the act itself, in KTU 1.100, a Ugaritic incantation presumably 
addressing snakebite, mention is made of shutting up the house and sliding the bolt, apparently as part of 
the preventative measures, thus suggesting the preventative measure in Arslan Tash II does not represent 
an isolated mention but rather is commonly found in incantations.” 

Similar concern for the evil eye in liminal spaces can be found in other incantations. For instance, one Ak- 
kadian incantation declares: "Ihe Eye, with evil (intent) called at the gate, the thresholds creaked, the beams 
quaked; in the house which it enters, [it does . . .]—it is the Eye!” Another incantation reveals the threat of 
the evil eye to the liminal space of the womb: "It passed through the doorway of infants and incited discord 


22 CT 16, 14: iv 27: “akil Suri musaznin dame Sati uslati? Similar anthropophagy is a characteristic of Ptolemaic Egyptian 
demons as well (see Ford 1998, 231). Though much later, an eighteenth century CE Ethiopic incantation against the demonic 
eye demonstrates the lasting association of anthropophagy with the eye: ^A prayer concerning the illness, Ainat (the Eye). 
Ainat go away in red and black .. . God drives you out, greatly cursed one! One who eats flesh and drinks blood!” See Ford 
(1998, 231-33), who provides a greater discussion of these texts. 


23 Though the association of fire and anthropophagy is not present in KTU 1.96, in his study Ford does note an Akkadian 
text from Ugarit (Ug V, 17, rev, line 24) that describes the demon isatu (“Fire”) as one who devours the flesh of the victim and 
who consumes the victim's bones. Demonstrating the ubiquitous nature of the demonic, an eighteenth century CE Arabic 
incantation also describes the fever of an illness as a fire that eats the flesh and drinks the blood of the victim (see Ford 1998, 
235-36). 

24 van Dijk 1992, 65-68, esp. 67. 

25 Arslan Tash 1, lines 23, 26. See Conklin 2003. 


26 KTU 1.100, lines 70b-71a: b'dh . bhtm . sgrt | b'dh .'dbt . tlt “Behind her the house she has shut | Behind her she has set 
the bronze bolt? 
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among the infants; it passed 
through the doorway of wom- 
en in labor and strangled their 
babies. It entered the bit qe 
and broke the sealing.” If line 
7 of the Arslan Tash II plaque 
reflects not only the preventa- 
tive act but also the placement 
of the plaque, then already the 
text is more than simply an 
incantation—it is a material 
object with apotropaic usage 
independent of the textu- 
al meaning, an aspect of the 
plaque's efficacy more partic- 
ularly revealed in line 8.” 
Like line 7, the textu- 
al meaning of line 8 is fair- 


ly straightforward: "Depart, 
Figure 6.4. Nazar (evil eye amulets) protecting entrances (above door on the Looker/Eye!” The first word 
grating) in Christian Quarter, Old City Jerusalem, 2014; author's photo. 


al 


appears to be a simple qal 
imperative, while the second 
word seems to be a plene spelling of “eye” that many take to be a qal active participle,” thus providing a 
reading of “Looking one” or even “One who cast the [evil] eye” It is equally possible, however, that the 
form of the word is merely the plene spelling of the noun, in which case it may be simply translated “Eye.” 
More significant appears to be the deliberate placement of *yn directly above the image's prominent eye, 
thus suggesting an association between the image and the malevolent eye alluded to in the preventative 
measures. Functionally, this placement highlights not only the identity of the entity but also its location, 
which was the primary concern of section 1. Thus the plene spelling of the word and its placement do not 
appear coincidental but are deliberate, visual ways of addressing the two concerns of section 1, identity and 
location, thereby enhancing the incantation's overall efficacy. 

In fact, the relationship between textual placement and incantatory efficacy appears to be present be- 
yond the plene spelling. As noted earlier, the figure appears to represent the demonic subject of the plaque, 
with the spread legs suggesting the mobility of the figure as noted in section 1. But unlike the description 
of the unimpeded movement of the demon in section 1, the depicted monster's movement is completely 
surrounded by the text of the preventative measures. Thus, the lines of the text and the imagery may be 
understood as neutralizing the primary threats associated with the malevolent entity; the lines of text do so 
by encircling and restraining the entity in one locale, the image does so by depicting and thus identifying 
the malevolent being.” 


27 VAT 10018:15, lines 5-7; BM 122691:vs lines 4-9. For a bibliography of these texts, see Ford 1998, 206-8. 


28 The role of visualization in the efficacy of the incantation is obvious from the integration of the imagery with the text. 
Kitz, speaking particularly of the making of visual boundaries in Mesopotamian incantations, suggests the visualization may 
have had psychological value: “Anyone can immediately appreciate the psychological boost the sufferer probably experi- 
enced when a visible representation of a boundary curse was drawn around his or her bed, house, and gate. This could not 
help but give the victim hope. For any patient would have difficulty recovering if he or she knew that the expelled hostile 
powers could freely return with impunity and wreak havoc all over again" (Kitz 2014, 275). 


29 In Biblical Hebrew one is found with this root in 1 Sam. 18:9, with a waw as the mater lectionis. 


30 The conceptualization of the evil eye as a demonic entity is not unique. In KTU 1.96 the eye is also described in demonic 
guise. See Ford 1998, 211: “In KTU? 1.96 the ‘Eye’ in addition to roaming (with evil intent), is also said to run and to devour 
its victim, both documented activities of demons, and is finally commanded to return to its master. This suggests a concep- 
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The role of textual placement in the efficacy of an incantation is not isolated to Arslan Tash II, as it ap- 
pears also to play a role in the first and larger Arslan Tash plaque. Similar to the second plaque, the images 
and text interact, with the text not only surrounding the demonic images but also written across the images 
themselves. The clauses found on the malevolent entities as well as the presumed deity image either high- 
light the danger of their unimpeded mobility ("from a dark room she hereby passes immediately tonight 
/ From my house [into] the streets she [hereby] goes"), similarly to the concerns of the first section of the 
Arslan Tash II plaque, or, in the case of the assumed deity, the protection/purification he will provide (“He 
[hereby] emerges to my door, and illuminates the doorposts. Sams [hereby] emerges")?! 

Efficacy via textual placement and its interaction with imagery is found elsewhere in the ancient Near 
East. Kitz, in her recent study, notes that some Lamashtu amulets and other Neo-Assyrian amulet plaques 
meant to “deter pestilence from entering a house" contain not only the textual incantation but also “occa- 
sionally use triangles in various areas of the tablet,” both along the borders of the amulets and in the smaller, 
rectangular extensions often found on the tops of the plaques. Kitz suggests the triangles represent battle 
nets, often associated with deities, with the purpose of their representation being to "catch" the malevolent 
entity that is the subject of the plaque. Often text is found in the space between the triangles, and Kitz sug- 
gests a reason for this placement: “nefarious powers are supernatural, there was always the possibility that 
they could slip through the mesh like small fish. To prevent this from happening, incantations were actually 
written in these vulnerable areas? Similarly, many of the Lamashtu plaques include an image of the demon 
surround by zi-pa/d, DN (“be cursed by the life of DN”) formulas incorporating a pattern familiar to that 
found in the Arslan Tash plaques.? 

Some of the Neo-Assyrian pestilence plaques also contain rectangular spaces divided into triangles, 
with text filling the empty spaces. Reiner suggests these areas are representations of “the sign of Assur in 
the form of the BÁRA-sign (i.e., the shape of the magic square)? Kitz, commenting on Reiner's suggestion, 
suggested that it "strongly counsels a correlation between the tablet itself and the shape of the BARAG/ 
BARA sign. The sign, especially as written on the plaque, is indeed suggestive of the ‘amulet’ profile of the 
tablet" She concludes, "If the inscription, the shape of tablet and sign, the Sumerian and Akkadian mean- 
ings of the word associated with the sign are all delightfully interconnected, then we may have a glimpse 
into the multilevel range of symbolic meanings upon which the object draws to be effective. One cannot 
help but feel that a combination such as this makes the amulet very powerful? 

Though they come from a later period, many of the Aramaic incantation bowls appear to assume the 
placement of orthography enhanced the efficacy of the object. Often demonic images are depicted on the 
interior bottoms of such bowls and encircled by text, which may or may not have been intelligible, again 
suggesting that textual placement had symbolic significance. In all these cases, textual placement worked 
with the imagery (or perhaps was viewed as part of the imagery itself) to depict the location of the per- 
ceived threat and isolate it so the rest of the incantation could be effective against it. In this respect, the 
plene spelling along with the surrounding incantation of the Arslan Tash II plaque may not be a unique 
innovation but a variation of a common feature found on inscribed incantations.” 

Recognition of the role of textual placement in locating and immobilizing the malevolence may inform 
a new reading of the last two preventative measures. The next sentence, comprising line 9 and most of 


tualization of the evil eye as a distinct demon, as proposed by del Olmo Lete. Del Olmo Lete thus compares the Ugaritic 
text with CT 17, 33 and other Sumero-Akkadian incantations in which the ‘evil eye’ is presented acting independently of its 
owner and sometimes hypostatized, as a ‘monster’ or an animal.” 


31 Conklin 2003, 89-101. 
32 Kitz 2014, 289. 

33 Ibid., 286. 

34 Reiner 1960. 

35 Kitz 2014, 287-89. 


36 Frankfurter (2015, 12), noting the bowls appeared to act as traps that rendered the demon harmless by catching and thus 
incapacitating the entity, suggested the text worked in tandem with the image: “It is not the text that demands the inverted 
bowl (e.g., for its interiority or secrecy) but simply that the bowl serves as the graphic and ritual medium for the text? 
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line 10, has traditionally been read as focusing on the further identification of the eye entity. The sentence 
begins with bdd b r’s, with the first word often taken as a participle meaning “the one who separates,” thus 
rendering the clause as “the one who separates from the head" In this reading, the object is the malevolent 
force, by implication the eye or looker mentioned in line 8. Thus line 9 continues the action from line 8 by 
identifying again the negative force, i.e, looker/eye (i.e., the one who separates from the head). If bdd is 
understood as a participle, then the last word of line 9, mgmr, would parallel bdd. 

Based on the root gmr, the participle means either to “destroy completely" or “complete, finish? If read 
as “one who destroys,’ then lines 9b and 10 may be translated thus: “the one who destroys the understand- 
ing [bnt] in the head of the dreamer [the participle hlm].’*’ In this reading the malevolent force has been 
identified three times: looker/eye, one who separates (presumably thought or intelligence) from the head, 
and the one who destroys understanding. Such a reading is plausible, since one of the functions of the pre- 
ventative measures is to locate and identify the malevolent eye, thereby neutralizing the threat of the eye. 

Yet it is possible that bdd is not a participle describing the malevolent entity, rather, an imperative, in 
which case the line represents a command for the entity to leave or depart, with bdd now being parallel in 
form and function to brh. Such a reading affects the rest of the sentence, since the final participle of line 9 
does not have to begin the next clause but may be read as part of the prepositional phrase b r$ mgmr | bnt 
(lines 9 and 10 respectively). In this case, mgmr would now be part of a construct phrase paralleling r$ hlm 
in the next sentence and describing the sufferer: "from the head of the one who accomplished understand- 
ing, from the head of the dreamer? 

This reading emphasizes the neutralization of the threat of the entity's presence rather than the identity 
of the entity itself. This understanding makes sense in terms of the internal logic of the incantation, for the 
identity of the malevolent being, having been identified in a number of ways, has never been in question, 
while the location has been explicitly stated as unknown and thus represents the threat. The two sentences 
that make up lines 8-10 work as one unit, commanding the eye to retreat or flee now that it had been locat- 
ed and immobilized by the placement of the plene ‘yn and the surrounding text.** 

Regardless of which reading is correct, both indicate the eye impaired the cognitive abilities of the 
afflicted. Though Gaster found problematic the explicit mention of the head (the heart's being the organ 
often associated with cognitive and emotional processes), concern over the head may be justified in two 
ways. First, fever, headache, and hallucinations are often symptomatic of illness, whether the illness is 
bacterial/viral or inflicted via an insect or animal bite. These symptoms are associated physiologically with 
the head, particularly the seeing of things that are not reality. These same symptoms may also have been 
alluded to in section 1 in the cluster of images of fire and scorpions associated with the demonic entities. 
Second, the preventative measures so far have shown concern over unauthorized entry. The head contains 
a number of openings, all of which may have been understood as vulnerable and necessitated awareness of 
in the incantation's repertoire. Thus the physiological location noted in these lines also served to reinforce 
the incantation's imperatives. 

The last preventative measure begins with a ki clause at the end of line 10 and continues through line 
12: "(For) whenever I strike the eye, in the destruction of the eye, destroyed is two-eyes.” Past interpreters 
have had trouble determining both the word order and even the line order of the text. Cross believed line 
11 ended with a complete word, ‘ny, the supposed taw being merely a scratch, and therefore translated the 
word as “his eye,’ implying the eye of the sufferer.” Cross then suggested the text continued in line 13, the 


37 Some (see Avishur, Cross) have suggested an ayin rather than a bet begins line 10 and therefore have translated the first 
word as "eyes"; but Pardee's collation has demonstrated the presence of the bet, thus rendering a reading of bnt "intelligence, 
understanding,” which provides a parallel with the next clause, “the head of the dreamer.” 


38 Though bdd is commonly defined as “to be separate, withdraw; the imperative may be better translated “retreat, in 
keeping with the martial imagery suggested in section 1; just as the demonic entity sallied forth into the field, so now must 
it retreat from its position. Moreover, it is possible to understand the verb not only in the sense of departing from but also 
returning to a place of origin, which sense would reflect a reciprocal element early in this second preventative measure. As 
we shall see, the role of sympathetic reciprocity will be the culmination of this incantation. 


39 For the difficulties of this reading grammatically, see Gibson 1982, 92. 
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bottom edge of the plaque, with the final line being line 12, the top edge of the plaque: "this charm is from 
the scroll of the enchanter(s).’“° His reading appears to be an outlier, however, for most scholars see line 12 
as a continuation of line 11, which they take as ending with a taw: ^yt| m^ Others have seen line 12 end with 
k instead of m and thus render their readings as “your eye" or “thy casting of the evil eye"*' Other readings 
take the first letter of line 11 as a het rather than a heh (thus understood as a parallel to the Alm in line 10). 

Beyond the orthographical issues are questions as to how to read the lines. Caquot and Avishur un- 
derstood ‘n btm to mean “eye of the serpent" (based on btm as a cognate of ba$mu in Akkadian and btn in 
Ugaritic) and thus a reflection of the malevolent entity, while Gaster translated the same clause, “by virtue 
of the Unblemished Eye" (from tmm), therefore reflecting a belief that an evil eye is vanquished by a perfect 
analogue to it.“ Cross, who read the first taw of line 11 as a prefix to ‘n rather than a suffix to the first word, 
translated the clause, "Let his eye see perfectly!" as already noted. Similarly, variant readings are provided 
for ^n yt/m (end of line 11, beginning of line 12); the most common readings assume that ytm is based on the 
noun "orphan; thus giving the reading “orphaned eye" or “eye of the Orphan,” the designation apparently 
being a negative epithet. 

Again, Pardee's collation has clarified some of the orthographical issues by reaffirming a reading of an 
initial heh to begin line 11 (thus the verb hlm “strike, beat" coupled with the first-person suffix) as well as 
a final mem at the end of line 12 (thus “eyes”). The latter clarification in particular allows for another ap- 
proach to the preventative measure. Beginning in line 11, this final measure threatens the malevolent being 
with destruction via a threatened striking or smashing by the same actor of the preventative measures in 
line 7, with the object struck being the assumed object of each preventative measure, i.e., the malevolent 
eye itself. Thus, the preventative measure begins with narrative continuity both in terms of action (an act 
that prevents or dissuades the eye) and in subject/object. In terms of actual performance, it is possible that 
the instructions reflect some type of act in which a replica or simulacrum of an eye was actually struck. This 
insight opens the possibility that the actual image on the plaque, with its prominent eye, now located and 
immobilized by both the incantation and the placement of the text, was actually struck.” 

Regardless of whether the instruction could be read as providing an actual set of ritual instructions, the 
threatened destruction influences the meaning of the rest of the sentence. The problematic btm may now 
be read as a preposition coupled with the infinitive form of tmm, which can carry the meaning of annihila- 
tion as well as perfection/completion—thus, “in the annihilation or destruction of the eye. This clause is 
dependent on the preceding verb and suggests the striking of the eye, whatever it entails, will completely 
destroy the actual eye, thus reflecting sympathetic reciprocity common to incantations. This description 
of the potential act taken against the perpetrator, in turn, leads to the last clause of the measure, yt/m ‘nm. 
Pardee's confirmation of the mem to end line 12 suggests the first word of the clause is not “orphan” but an 
imperfect of tmm followed either by the dual or plural ‘nm. His reading assumes a yiphil form; the subject 
of action is implicitly Baal from section 1, thus “he destroys both eyes.” The two eyes referenced may either 
be the great eye and round eye mentioned in section 1 or perhaps allude to an actual human agent.“ The 
latter possibility would reflect an understanding that the presence of the evil eye was not a random event 
but instead a threat caused by the activity of another being. In fact, the experience of the evil eye has often 
been understood to be caused by envy or the ill-will of others. Other incantations note the threat of demon- 


40 Cross 1974, 272. 

41 The latter is Gaster's suggestion: “since the verb ytm has masculine prefix, ‘n in ‘nk cannot mean ‘your eye’ (for ^n, of 
course, is fem.), but must be parsed as the verbal noun of / -y-n, ‘cast the evil eye" 

42 Gaster 1973, 26. 

43 This act is reminiscent of Egyptian execration figures in which text identifying the individual(s) with the figurine is 
written on the figurine in order that smashing or breaking it rebounds on the entities it represents. See Ritner 1993, 136-42. 
44 See Jer. 24:10; Josh. 8:24; 10:20; 5:6 (until the demise of all people). 

45 Found throughout the Maglà series are declarations that the witch or sorcerer afflicted the victim by sending malevolent 
forces against him (or her). ^Who have given me over to a dead man, who have made me experience hardship | Be it an evil 


utukku-demon, be it an evil ali demon | Be it an evil ghost, be it an evil (demonic) constable | Be it an evil god, be it an evil 
Iurker-demon" (Abusch 2015, 57; Maglu II, lines 51-54 [51-69]). 
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ic forces via witchcraft and thus address not only the malevolent force but also the witch or sorcerer who 
caused the experience in the first place. 

An alternative reading sees ytm not as a yiphil but as a yuphal common plural imperfect: "the (two) eyes 
are destroyed.” Bringing the reciprocity of the third preventative measure full circle, as the eye is struck, in 
its annihilation the two eyes that were either its subordinates or the human agent who was the cause of the 
evil eye in the first place were also destroyed. At least one Syriac incantation bowl included a similar threat: 
“May the evil eye that has smitten Yoyia son of Rashnendukh | be confounded and smitten.’ Though such 
a yuphal appears to be unattested elsewhere, the reciprocal nature of the preventative measure in which 
the victim becomes the agent of retribution (“When I strike the eye ... the eyes are destroyed") is one 
found elsewhere, which presence may strengthen this reading." Thus the threefold preventative measures 
increase in their severity, starting with simple barring from entrance to commanding the evil to retreat to 
threatening the sender with destruction, with all accomplished by immobilizing the malevolence and there- 
by rendering it vulnerable to injury.” 

The incantation ends with the final colophon, on the bottom of the plaque, almost universally accepted 
as “my incantations are according to the scroll? Minütu, stemming from the verb mani “to recite,’ is found 
in Akkadian with the specific meaning of the “recitation” of an incantation. Similarly, mnt in Ugaritic ap- 
pears to be the technical word for incantation and may be found in both incantatory and mythical genres.” 
The apparent derivation from the Akkadian seems to denote that either the inscription is an innovation of 
an older oral tradition, or that oral performance may have played a role in the praxis associated with the 
plaque itself. ® In fact, the incantation contains a number of alliterations or quasi alliterations particularly 
in the preventative section, from preventative measure 1 to the alliterative halim kiy halamti of lines 10-11 
and finally the ‘ên bi tamu yutamu ‘ênêm, which alliterations are all suggestive of the incantation’s oral 
performance. 

The final word, mglt, appears to be a noun form derived from the verbal root gil “to roll up" and, when 
coupled with the preposition k-, suggests the incantation, presumably in written form, could be found on a 
master text.” Gibson further suggested this mention was probably made so as to “remind the demon (and 
for that matter the household) that the incantation had proved effective on other occasions in the past.’” 
Either way, the reference suggests that though the plaque is singular in existence now, the incantation was 
either copied or derived from an older text or textual collection, which itself may have reflected an even 
older oral tradition. 

What does seem clear is that, for all its unique features, the Arslan Tash II plaque fits well within the 
genre of “evil eye” and other demonic incantations, not only in terms of description but also in the pre- 


46 See Naveh and Shaked 1993, 120-21, bowl 17 lines 1-2. 


47 Inthe Maglá series the victim is often the agent of retribution, particularly in Maqlu II, lines 161-80, in which the victim, 
following a recitation of the sorceries performed against him, states that he now does the exact same activities against the 
sorcerers (see Abusch 2015, 65-66). 


48 The preventative measures reflect both apotropaic and exorcistic elements similar to those of the Aramaic incantation 
bowls. See Naveh and Shaked 1985, 15: “The idea of keeping demon-traps in the house need not strike us as more ridiculous 
than that of placing mouse-traps. In both cases the hated victim, once caught, is incapacitated and is made powerless to 
cause harm. A harmless demon caught by the bowl constitutes no menace to the safety of the house. The text of the bowls 
very often talks of chaining and pressing the evil entities; at the same time, it may also bid them go away, leave the house 
and desist from bothering the house-owner. The bowl thus serves both to entrap the evil powers and to reject them; there 
is not real contradiction between these two propositions? The same can be said for the measures of Arslan Tash II. It is also 
interesting to note that the same threefold pattern can also be found in the Magli series. 

49 RS 24.244, 21. Following the line and its couplet is what appears to be the actual incantation. 

50 Haberl (2015, 369) notes that at least two later Mandaic bowls included text that explicitly mentioned the role of oral 
presentation in the incantatory praxis (“thoroughly bound, sealed, tied and charmed with whispers”; “you murmur and you 
whisper”). 

51 Contra Avishur (1978, 36), who sees the final word to be from the root glh, referring back to the round eyes of the de- 
mon. Gaster (1973, 26), referring to amuletic scrolls that were individually worn, believes the final word should be a plural. 
52 Gibson 1982, 92. 
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ventative measures it enumerates. Moreover, the apparent role of textual placement in the efficacy of the 
incantation overall suggests that, while there may have been regional variation in such incantations, the 
principles governing incantatory efficacy remained generally the same for centuries, perhaps even millen- 
nia.? Yet even as this obscure object reflects similarities to other incantations, its distinctive characteristics 
will continue to fascinate the student of West Semitics for years to come. 


53 This paper has demonstrated similar incantatory principles from the second millennium BCE down to the last centu- 
ry. One intriguing possibility that might reflect continuity from the Arslan Tash II plaque specifically is the emergence of 
Abrasax or Abraxas amulets in late antiquity. These amulets commonly depict an entity with a rooster's head and serpents 
for legs or feet. For a brief introduction, see Rudolph 1987, 23, 311. For a more in-depth study on this figure, see Merkelbach 
1990—96. 


54 Thus we concur with Pardee (1998, 41), who suggested it would perhaps be best to understand the Arlsan Tash plaques 
as local variations on greater general incantation forms. 
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A REVISED INTERPRETATION OF THE MELQART STELE 
(KAI 201)* 


Jo Ann Hackett and Aren M. Wilson-Wright 
University of Texas at Austin and Radboud University 


IN THE 1930s, A BASALT statue dedicated to Melqart by a man named Bir-Hadad was found in Roman ru- 
ins in Bureij, Syria (7 km north of Aleppo). The stele is one meter high, and the vast majority of the meter 
is filled with a bas-relief figure of the Phoenician god Melqart (fig. 7.1).' The remainder of the stele con- 
tains a five-line inscription identifying the dedicant as Bir-Hadad, and to date most scholars have linked 
this individual with the various Bir-Hadads known from biblical and Mesopotamian sources to have ruled 
Damascus (fig. 7.2)? In this article, however, we offer 
a revised reading of the Melqart Stele, a reading that 
shows that Bir-Hadad was the king of Arpad, from the 
line of Gus. We then situate Bir-Hadad within the his- 
torical context of Northern Syria in the eighth century 
BCE. 

From the beginning, reading the Melqart Stele 
was a challenge. The inscription was carved in porous 
basalt that has abraded, particularly on the right side. 
Over time, however, the following scholarly consensus 
has emerged about the majority of the translation: 


uU 


= 


The statue which Bir-Hadad, son of ..., 
king of Aram, set up for his lord, for Mel- 
qart, which he [Bir-Hadad] had vowed to 
him [Melqart] because/when he [Melqart] 
heard his [Bir-Hadad's] voice. 


Nevertheless, the second half of the second line re- 
mains disputed. 

The contested area of the inscription contains the 
name of Bir-Hadad's father. To date, many scholars 
have tried to read this difficult section of the inscrip- Figure 7.1. The god Melqart. 


* Hackett presented a version of this paper at the 2012 American Oriental Society meeting in Boston. We would like to thank 
the audience members for their insightful comments. The interpretation is the result of an Old Aramaic class taught at the 
University of Texas, with Dr. Ryan Byrne as a guest. The students in the class, along with Dr. Byrne, made many suggestions 
that have influenced the readings in this paper. We are privileged to be participating in this volume in honor of a scholar 
who has had such a significant influence on us all. 


1 Allthe photographs in this essay are courtesy of Wayne T. Pitard and the Department of Antiquities, Syria. They are 
available on Iscriptifact; the photograph above is ISF DO 43227. 


2 Inscriptifact ISF DO 43231. 
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tion, but no one has offered a conclu- 
sive interpretation. W. F. Albright, 
for example, read “Bir-Hadad, son of 
Tab-Ramman, son of Hazyan; match- 
ing the “Ben-Hadad, son of Tabrim- 
mon, son of Hezyón" known from 
1 Kings 15:18? Frank Moore Cross, 
on the other hand, read *Bir-Hadad, 
son of 'Ezer;^ who, he suggests, is 
the same as Hadad'ezer, king of Da- 
mascus. Assyrian sources indicate 
that Bir-Hadad, son of Hadad'ezer, 
ruled Damascus in the ninth centu- 
ry BCE, which is where paleography 
puts this inscription. Edward Lip- 
inski suggested Ezer-Samaé for the 
name of Bir-Hadad's father? while 
William Shea proposed Ezer of Da- 
mascus. Pierre Bordreuil and Javier 
Teixidor, after a firsthand study of 
the stele, read Ezra and connect him 
with Beth-Rehob? André Lemaire 
has supplied the most unusual sug- 
gestion by reading “Bir-Hadad, son 
of Hezion/Hazyan, son of and sup- 
plying Hazael in the lacuna? Over- 
all, the assumption that Bir-Hadad 
ruled over Damascus unites these 
different interpretations. 

Wayne Pitard was the fist 
scholar to question this assumption. 
In 1985 he went to Syria to study the 
inscription and took high-resolution 
photographs of the stele. Based on 
his firsthand examination of the in- 
scription, he read ‘Attar-hamek as 


the name of Bir-Hadad’s father and suggested the latter third of line two was left intentionally blank. He 


Figure 7.2. Base of the Melqart stele with Bir-Hadad inscription. 


4A yo go Xa 
JJA 65924 


o7) AKA BLAH Ls 
& b o" " 424 A45 2 zi + 
^ 


Figure 7.3. Pitard's drawing of the inscription. 


was also the first scholar to connect Bir-Hadad with Northern Syria instead of Damascus.’ 


The photos and interpretations in Pitard's 1988 BASOR article provided the starting point for our new 
readings. Pitard’s drawing of the inscription (our fig. 7.3; = Pitard's fig. 2, from p. 4 in his BASOR article cited 
above) shows even more how abraded the letters are. Notice again the large empty space at the end of line 


2; this space seems odd given that the letters in the other lines are squeezed in fairly tightly. 


Albright 1942. 

Cross 1972. 

Lipinski 1974, 15-19. 

Shea 1979. 

Bordreuil and Teixidor 1983, 271-76. 
Lemaire 1984. 

Pitard 1988. 
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Until line 2, our reading follows the consensus 
view except that we concur with Pitard that the obvi- 
ous smudge at the end of line 1 of his photo (our fig. 
7.4; = Pitard's figs. 3 and 4, both on p. 5 of his article) 
shows evidence of an abortive and partially erased 
dalet. Apparently, the scribe intended to write two 

Figure 7.4. Photograph and drawing of the end dalets after the he but, unable to fit the second one in, 
of line 1, brh! d. he tried to erase the first one." 

Despite the divergent readings mentioned earlier, 
the name of Bir-Hadad's father actually begins eas- 
ily enough, with a clear 'ayin and tàw (fig. 7.5). The 
third letter consists primarily of scratches, but there 
does seem to be part of a re$ there. The sequence *-t-r 
forms the divine name ‘Attar as part of a theophor- 
Figure 7.5. Photograph and drawing of the middle of ic personal name, so res makes sense in context. The 

line 2, *tr. fourth letter consists of a slanted vertical stroke, with 
several horizontal lines coming off it. Pitard could 
not tell whether any of these lines crossed the ver- 
tical stroke and therefore read this letter as he. This 
reading gave him, in the end, an otherwise unattest- 
ed name for Bir-Hadad's father, 'Attar-hamek. As 
figure 7.6 shows, however, we can see at least one 
Figure 7.6. Photograph and drawing of the middle of cross-stroke intersecting the shaft of the letter and 

line 2, smk. consequently prefer to read a samek. This samek is 
tilted farther counterclockwise than we expect in this 
early Aramaic script, but there are parallels. The Bir 
Hadad samek stands about 30 degrees counterclock- 
wise from vertical. The samek on the left in figure 7.7 
is from the Tel Dan inscription from the late ninth 
century and stands roughly 28-30 degrees counter- 
clockwise from vertical, and the samek on the right in 


Figure 7.7. Photographs and drawings of sameks figure 7.7 is from the Hadad inscription from Zincirli, 
from the Tel Dan inscription (left) and the Hadad 
inscription (right). 


dated a century or so later. It stands about 20 degrees 
counterclockwise from vertical. 

The last two letters and the following word divid- 
er are fairly clear: mem, kaf, word divider. This read- 
ing yields a known and interesting name for Bir-Hadad's father: ‘Attar-sumki, a figure known from several 
Neo-Assyrian inscriptions as a king of Arpad. Émile Puech came to the same conclusion," but he read the 
rest of the line as -BR.HDRM- "Bir-Hadrame;' because Hadrame was the father of 'Attar-sumki of Arpad. 
<HDRMs> is too many letters for the available space, however." Instead, we argue that “Bir-Gūš” is the best 
reading here. 

As Wilson-Wright first noticed, line two ends with a clear Sin (see fig. 7.8).? One of the things we know 
about kings of this dynasty was that they could be called Bir-Gus. In several Neo-Assyrian documents, 


10 Pitard noted this fact in his article. 
11 Puech 1992, 315-16. 


12 Judging by the other lines, there is room for five letters at most at the end of line two. Bir-Hadrame consists of six letters, 
none of which is particularly compact in form. 


13 Presumably, this sin is the same object that Puech interpreted as the head of a mem when he read the end of line 2 as 
<BR.HDRM>. 
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"Attar-sumki, the king of Arpad, is called Bir-Gūš, after the eponymous founder of the dynasty (see below). 
Arpad is referred to as Bit-Agüsi “House of Gas” in Neo-Assyrian records. We had reason, then, to see 
whether there might be b - r - g in what remained of the line. There are two candidates for the lefthand 
stroke of a gimel just to the right of the Sin at the end of the line. 

On the righthand side of one of them there is also a down-sloping diagonal stroke, which may be an 
imperfection in the rock face; but, if deliberate, the letter matches the gimel from the roughly contemporary 
Zakkur stele (fig. 7.9, Zakkur inscription gimel). The next easiest sign to make out is a bet after the word 
divider (see fig. 7.8). The letter is not complete, but part ofthe triangular head and sloped base are there. The 
re$is harder to see. All that remains of it are a few faint traces 
of the head and a little bit of the shaft, but re$ makes the most 
sense in context. Finally, we believe that the waw in line 4 
that has caused such consternation is actually a kaf. As figure 
7.10 shows, the third stroke of a kafis visible in Pitard’s pho- 
tograph; the stroke slants down and away from the shaft. We 
suggest this kaf represents the enclitic temporal conjunction 
ki “because” before the verb šm". When written as a separate 
word, this conjunction is usually written ky In this case, the 
final phrase matches the common Phoenician votive formula: 
k$m! ql “because he heard my voice" (e.g., KAI 38:2).? An al- 
ternative possibility is to see the k as the preposition, attached 
to the infinitive of §m', so ka-Sama‘, understood as “when he 
heard.’ Figure 7.11 is a drawing of our reading of the letters in 
the inscription. 


Figure 7.8. Photograph and drawing of the 
end of line 2, br gs. 


Transliteration: 
1. ngb’. zy. 8m brh (d) Figure 7.9. Photograph and 
k . drawing of a gimel from the 
2. dd. br ‘trsmk . br gs Zakkur stele. 
3. mlk ‘rm lmr'h Imlqr 
4. t.zy nzr lh kám'! lql 
5. h 
Vocalization: 
1. nasiba! di $àm bir ha{d} 
2. dad bir ‘attarsumki bir gis 
3. malk 'aram li-mar’ih li-milqar 
4. t di nadar lih ki$ama! li-qali 
5. h Figure 7.10. Photograph 
and drawing of the kaf 
Translation: from line 4. 


1. The statue which Bir-Ha- 

. dad, son of ‘Attar-sumki, Bir-Güá, 

. king of Aram, set up [$m, line 1] for his lord, for Melqar- 

. t, which he [Bir-Hadad] had vowed to him [Melqart], because he [Melqart] heard his [h, line 
5 - Bir-Hadad's] voic 


5. e (i.e., answered his prayer) 


A C) N 


14 For a convenient compilation, see Sader 1987, 99-143. See also Lipiński 2000, 195-219. 


15 Contra Strawn 2005. It is not surprising to find a Phoenician votive formula in this inscription since it was commissioned 
in honor of a Phoenician god. 
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HISTORICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


We know several facts about ‘Attar-sumki 
of Arpad and can add several inferences. at ) 
"Attar-sumki was a king from the line of Gas, 


the founder of a dynasty originally from the 


tribe of Yahan in the early ninth century BCE." ^ A44 "7 wI 22 Ke 5 P 


The tribe itself is first mentioned in the annals w AS » 
of Asshur-dan II, who ruled in the second half a3 di os) +O AD 4 


of the tenth century and extracted tribute from AQ L wl AXA " Lora x 7 by 


the tribe of Yahan." (At that time, they were set- 


tled farther east than was the later tribe.) This L qg o T w q^ AY 1 zl $$ 
A 


group is the same one known as Bit-Agüsi in 
Assyrian inscriptions. 

By the time of Asshur-nasir-pal II, the tribe 
of Yahan had moved farther west; he mentions 
them ca. 870.* Gü3's son, Hadrame, was ruling 
from the city of Arne by 858, when Shalmanes- 
er III expanded westward and defeated him, and was on the throne of Arpad in 834, when he lost to Shal- 
maneser III again." By this time, the Assyrian army had sacked Arne, and Arpad had become the capital 
city. The Assyrian evidence suggests that Hadrame started his rule ca. 860, although we do not know how 
long he ruled after 834. 

His son, 'Attar-sumki, succeeded him and was ruling Arpad during Shamshi-Adad V's reign and per- 
haps earlier, for he is named as an enemy of Shamsi-Adad V, who ruled from 824 to 811, in a fragmentary 
inscription in private hands published by Hayim Tadmor.” Unfortunately, we have no other evidence for 
Shamshi-Adad V's campaign against Arpad, so we cannot date it more closely. If 'Attar-sumki began his 
rule around 825 or 820, his father must have had a thirty- or forty-year reign—quite a long one. *'Attar-sumki 
is also known to have been the king of Arpad when Adad-nirari III (811-783) defeated it around 805.” 
Finally, Pierre Bordreuil published a seal bearing the name ‘Attar-sumki that he dates to the first half of 
the eighth century, but that dating could suggest any time between 800 and 750.” Puech goes so far as to 
suggest that the line of Gis contained both an ‘Attar-sumki I and an 'Attar-sumki II in order to account for 
the gap in time between Shamshi-Adad V's campaign and the seal published by Bordreuil.? 

We now know from the Melqart stele that ‘Attar-sumki’s son and successor was named Bir-Hadad, and 
we know that he was none of the Bir-Hadads whom scholars have suggested since the first attempts to 
decipher this inscription. Those kings all ruled from Damascus, and our Bir-Hadad is a king in Arpad. The 
fact that he is called "King of Aram" does not mean he was king in Damascus. In the Sefire Inscriptions, 
Mati-El is called King of Aram, and we know he ruled from Arpad. The Zakkur inscription (lines 4-9) also 
mentions a man called Bir-Gūš: 


a 


Figure 7.11. Drawing of the complete inscription. 


16 Sader 1987, 37; Lipinski 2000, 195-96; Younger 2016, 524. 
17 Lipiński 2000, 195; Younger 2016, 516. 
18 Sader 1987, 99-100; Lipinski 2000, 195-96; Younger 2016, 516. 


19 Lipiński 2000, 212, 214. Lipiński suggests it was Hadrame's loss to Shalmaneser III that triggered the former's moving 
the capital to Arpad. 


20 Millard and Tadmor 1973, 57-64. On page 61, Tadmor rereads the initial publication of the fragment by V. Scheil, RA 14 
(1917) 159—60. 


21 Millard and Tadmor 1973, 59; Millard 1973, 162. 
22 Bordreuil 1986, no. 86. 
23 Puech 1992, 331-34; Younger 2016, 536. 
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Bir-Hadad, son of Hazael, king of Aram, united against me se[ven? ?] who were kings: Bir-Hadad 
and his army [presumably the Bir-Hadad son of Hazael just mentioned as leader of the rebellion]; 
and Bir-Güá and his army; and the king of Que and his army; and the king of Umq and his army; and 
the king of Gurgum and his army; and the king of Sam'al and his army; and the king of Miliz and his 
army ... they were seven kings with their armies. 


The Zakkur inscription is usually dated somewhere in the early eighth century, but the Bir-Gü$ who took 
part in the rebellion against Zakkur need not be ‘Attar-sumki just because he is called Bir-Gis on the 
Melqart stele. Bir-Güs was simply a dynastic title applied to kings from the line begun by Gas. After all, 
"Attar-sumki is called Bir-Gūš in the Melqart stele, and we know his father was not Gis but Hadrame. 

Most epigraphers believe the script of the Zakkur inscription is later than that of the Bir-Hadad inscrip- 
tion on the Melqart stele, but not by much. The zayin in the Zakkur inscription is shaped like the English 
letter “z” and thus is a later form than the lines-and-crossbar zayin on the Melqart stele. Furthermore, at 
least one of the two 'ayins in the Melqart stele inscription (see line 2) still has an interior dot, unlike the 
'ayins from the Zakkur inscription. Both inscriptions are incised on stone, so their scripts should be com- 
parable, but of course the comparison is complicated because they were incised in different places: Zakkur 
was king of Hamath and Luash, while Bir-Hadad ruled in Arpad. Thus it is possible these paleographical dif- 
ferences reflect different regional styles. Nevertheless, most epigraphers would date Zakkur a few decades 
later than the Bir-Hadad inscription on the Melqart stele. If Bir-Hadad is writing inscriptions, his father 
*Attar-sumki would already be dead, and since the Bir-Hadad/Melqart inscription predates the Zakkur in- 
scription, 'Attar-sumki would have been dead when the Zakkur inscription was written. So the man called 
Bir-Gūš in the Zakkur inscription cannot be ‘Attar-sumki, and is most likely the Bir-Hadad from the Mel- 
qart stele. He is perhaps called Bir-Güá instead of Bir-Hadad in the Zakkur inscription to distinguish him 
from the other Bir-Hadad in the inscription—the Bir-Hadad who led the rebellion against Zakkur.” 

Since the man Bir-Gūš in the Zakkur inscription seems to be an important member of the coalition 
against Zakkur, we would expect him to be something other than a newly crowned king. If the Zakkur in- 
scription is dated to around 780, we would assume that our Bir-Hadad of Arpad had ruled for a few years 
before that time. So 'Attar-sumki ruled from perhaps 825 till 790—another long, thirty-five-year reign, but 
not one of impossible length. 

It is unclear how long Bir-Hadad reigned. We know from a treaty with Asshur-nirari V that a man 
named Mati-El from the same dynasty was ruling or at least important in Arpad by 754.? He is the same 
Mati-El who signed the Sefire treaties with Bir-Ga'yah of KTK, dated to the middle of the eighth century, 
and calls himself the son of 'Attar-sumki. Whether this self-designation means he was the physical son of a 
king 'Attar-sumki or was simply in his line is unknown, of course. So the end of Bir-Hadad of Arpad's reign 
must have been around 760 or perhaps even 750, thus making him the third king in a row with a very long 
reign even if there is some leeway with our paleographic dating. 

In sum, we have very few solid dates on which to hang our various kings. The Aramaic inscriptions 
involved are dated by paleography and usually within a fairly wide range. So far we have found two solu- 
tions offered for reconstructing the line of Gis. One view has Hadrame, ‘Attar-sumki, and Bir-Hadad all 
ruling thirty-five or forty years. The second solution, suggested by Puech and mentioned earlier, is to posit 
the existence of two ‘Attar-sumki’s: ‘Attar-sumki I, the father of Bir-Hadad and enemy of Adad-nirari III, 
and ‘Attar-sumki II, the father of Mati-El and author of the seal inscription.” This theory would allow 
us to see Bir-Hadad assuming the throne sometime soon after 805, when ‘Attar-sumki I was defeated by 
Adad-nirari III; making his vow and erecting the statue of Melqart thereafter; and surrendering the throne 
to 'Attar-sumki II, for whom we have no independent evidence but who would be the 'Attar-sumki from 
the seal and the physical father of Mati-El. 


24 Lipiński 2000, 216. 
25 Ibid., 216-19; Younger 2016, 537. 
26 Puech 1992, 331-34; Younger 2016, 548. 
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Irene Winter (personal communication) has mentioned a third solution, which has also occurred to 
us, viz., that both Bir-Hadad and Mati-El are sons of the same ‘Attar-sumki—a solution that would solve 
the problem of having evidence for only one 'Attar-sumki and that might also solve the problem of the 
long reigns. 'Attar-sumki was a king, after all, and kings are known to have had several wives and many 
children. If Mati-El was born to 'Attar-sumki in his old age, perhaps around 790 BCE, then at the time of 
the Sefire inscriptions Mati-El would have been only about forty years old and could have had a good long 
reign ahead of him. In this case, the line of Gas would look something like the following: 


Hadrame 860-825 BCE 
Attar-sumki 825-790 BCE 
Bir-Hadad 790-760 BCE 
Mati-El 760-??? BCE 


The new context we have proposed here also helps clear up another problem with this stele, viz., that it is 
a Melqart stele. As long as scholars believed the dedicant of the Melqart stele ruled over Damascus, it was 
unclear how he came to worship a Phoenician god such as Melqart. This issue becomes much simpler if the 
dedicant of the Melqart stele ruled from Arpad, as we have argued here. The Phoenicians were merchants, 
of course, and traded far and wide: the Phoenician Kilamuwa inscription from Zincirli, for instance, was 
written at about the same time as our Bir-Hadad inscription, and the distance between Zincirli/Sam'al and 
Arpad is not very great. Lipinski points to a few more pieces of evidence, including the presence of a Phoe- 
nician scribe in Gozan at this same time." This fact seems less important to us than the close proximity of 
the Phoenicians, well established in Anatolia in the late ninth century and beyond and always looking for 
metals and outlets to the Mediterranean. Arpad and Umq are the southern neighbors of Sam'al, so contact 
with the Phoenicians there would not have been at all strange. 

These problems will not be solved without more evidence. But we hope to have at least put to rest the 
problem of a Damascene Bir-Hadad dedicating a statue to a Phoenician god, a statue that was found some- 
where around Aleppo.” In fact, the Bir-Hadad of the Melqart stele was not from Damascus but was in the 
line of 'Attar-sumki of Arpad in Bit Agüsi, not far from Aleppo, and in an area known to have a Phoenician 
presence. We should, then, not be surprised that a king from Arpad would make a vow to a Phoenician deity 
and erect a stele memorializing the vow and its success. Rather than being a problem, the inscription on the 
Melqart stele makes clear that its maker and its location were precisely what we might imagine. 


27 Lipiński 2000, 215-16. 
28 Layton and Pardee addressed the same question, but without resolution; see Layton and Pardee 1988, 172-89, esp. 177. 
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THE INCISED ?ISBA'L INSCRIPTION FROM KHIRBET OEIYAFA 
PALEOGRAPHIC, ONOMASTIC, AND HISTORICAL NOTES" 


Christopher A. Rollston 
George Washington University 


THE EDITIO PRINCEPS OF THE "Isba'] Inscription (fig. 8.1; note that the noun ba‘ is a qatl segholate, so this 
noun was monosyllabic in the Iron Age, not bisyllabic!) was recently published in the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research.’ This editio princeps contains a fine discussion of the archaeological context 
of the inscription, some very good photographs, a brief synopsis of the script, reliable readings, a trans- 
lation, and some discussion of the onomastics (personal names). The date for the destruction of the site is 
stated to have been the late eleventh century or very early tenth century BCE; thus the inscription was, of 
course, produced prior to that point (see more detailed discussion about the date below). It should be noted 
that an ostracon (i.e., ink on pottery) was found at Qeiyafa during the excavations of 2008.? 

According to the editio princeps, the readings of the incised '"I$ba'l Inscription are: [ ]. Sb'l. {bn}. bd‘ 
I believe these readings are correct. The authors of the editio princeps render the extant portion of this in- 
scription (the very beginning of the inscription is not fully preserved, though some traces are present) as: 
“T8ba‘al son of Beda‘.”* They refer to the script as Canaanite, an acceptable term, although I have long pre- 
ferred the broader term Linear Early Alphabetic. The authors of the editio princeps correctly note that this 
inscription was incised before firing and also that it is written sinistrograde (i.e., right to left). 


DISCUSSION 


The script of the "I$ba'l Inscription is typologically earlier than the Early Byblian Phoenician, including 
that of the Bronze ‘Azarba'l Inscription (fig. 8.2) and that of the "Ahiram Sarcophagus Inscription of the late 
eleventh and early tenth centuries BCE? However, the script of the "I$ba'l Inscription is much later than that 
of the incipient forms of the Linear Early Alphabetic script, namely, that of Serabit el-Khadem and Wadi 


* [ consider it a real privilege to be able to contribute to this volume honoring Dennis Pardee. I remember distinctly the 
first time I met Dennis. It was at the Aleppo Museum in 1995. He was reading and collating Ugaritic tablets at the museum, 
and I was about to begin excavating as a staff member of the Tell Umm el-Marra Expedition directed by Glenn M. Schwartz 
and Hans Curvers of Johns Hopkins University and the University of Amsterdam, respectively. Our excavation team had 
stopped by the Aleppo Museum for a brief visit. I was just a graduate student at the time. The thing I remember even now 
is the graciousness and kindness with which Dennis Pardee conversed with me. It was then I realized that not only was 
Dennis a tremendous scholar, he was also one of the finest people I had ever met. Through the years, his many kindnesses 
have continued. I shall always feel a great debt of gratitude to the scholar and to the man. 

1 For discussion of segholates, see Huehnergard 2013, 520-22. 

2 Garfinkel, Golub, Misgav, and Ganor 2015, 217-33. 

3 Misgav, Garfinkel, and Ganor 2009, 243-57; see Rollston (2011, 67-82) for discussion and additional bibliography. 

4 Garfinkel, Golub, Misgav, and Ganor 2015, 223. 

5 


For discussion of the Early Byblian Phoenician, see McCarter 1975; Rollston 2008a, 57-93; 2014, 72-99) and the primary 
and secondary sources cited therein. 
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{ el-Hol of around the eighteenth century 
BCE.^ The script of the *Isba‘l Inscription, 

‘ S therefore, can be classified as the latest 
< stage of Early Linear Alphabetic, just prior 

À to the absolute dominance of the Phoeni- 
cian script (though after the initial devel- 

opment of the distinct Phoenician script, 


E which occurred in Phoenicia proper). The 


form of the word divider used in this in- 
scription is that of a vertical downstroke, a 
form that is nicely attested in Linear Early 
Alphabetic (e.g., Qubur el-Walaydah).’ 
Figure 8.1. The "I&ba'l Inscription. As for the stance in the "I$ba'l In- 
scription of those fully preserved letters 
capable (in Early Alphabetic) of variable 
stances (e.g., "alep, sin, bet, dalet), it is (i.e., 
the stance is) essentially rotated ninety de- 
grees counterclockwise from the stance at- 
tested for the Early Byblian Phoenician in- 
scriptions (e.g., "Azarb'l, "Ahiram, ’Abiba‘l, 
"Eliba'l, Sipitba‘l, etc.). To state it different- 
ly, the normal stance of these letters (i.e., 
"alep, Sin, bet, dalet) in Early Phoenician 
is rotated ninety degrees clockwise from 
the stance attested for these letters in the 
"I$ba'l Inscription. In the case of bet, it is 
also written in “mirror image" (having to 
Figure 8.2. 'Azarba'l (Early Byblian Phoenician). do with the variable direction of writing 
that was possible in the Early Linear Al- 
phabetic script, that is, sinistrograde, dextrograde, boustrophedon, or columnar), and (as mentioned above), 
the stance of bet is rotated ninety degrees counterclockwise from the stance of the Early Phoenician.’ In the 
case of nun, based on the traces present, it also seems to be written in mirror image.’ With regard to lamed, 
it is mostly preserved, and its stance arguably conforms to that attested in Early Phoenician (i.e., Early By- 
blian Phoenician and the Phoenician texts that come from succeeding chronological horizons). Of course, 


D 
Vis 7 4 


LB icsst 
VIVI. vico 
2.9 


6 For a brief discussion, line drawings, and bibliographic references, see Rollston 2010, 11-18. 


7 For a good summary of the evidence for word division in Northwest Semitic (including Linear Early Alphabetic), see 
especially Naveh 1973, 206-8. 


8 The discussion of the script of this inscription in the editio princeps is sometimes rather idiosyncratic (in terminology and 
the nature of the descriptions) and problematic, and it ultimately fails to display a thorough understanding of the essence 
of the Linear Early Alphabetic script. For example, the "alep, bet, and dalet are said to “stand on” their “point.” Or again, re- 
garding the lamed, it is said that “it stands on its closed part" (Garfinkel, Golub, Misgav, and Ganor 2015, 223, 227-29). And 
the discussion of the stance is far from elegant. Part of the difficulty is that the authors of the editio princeps of the "I$bal 
Inscription use the Khirbet Qeiyafa Ostracon (an Early Alphabetic Ostracon) as their benchmark. But since there is so much 
variation in the stance and direction of Early Alphabetic inscriptions (including the Qeiyafa Ostracon), it would have been 
more useful for the authors of the editio princeps to have used the Phoenician script as their benchmark. 


9 Fora script chart with some of the variable stances (including mirror image) of bet and nun attested in Linear Early AI- 
phabetic, see Cross 1980, 16. 


10 One of the most interesting aspects of the Tell Fakhariyeh Bi-Lingual Inscription is its lamed, as it is rotated 180 degrees 
from its normal stance in the Phoenician script (and its daughter scripts). See Abou-Assaf, Bordreuil, and Millard 1982, pl. 
XIII. Predictably, though, Fakhariyeh's rotation of lamed is also attested in additional Linear Early Alphabetic inscriptions 
(e.g., in the corpus of el-Hadr Arrowheads) and in some early Greek inscriptions. See Cross 1980, 16. 
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'ayin is not a letter that has a particular stance here, per se, because of its morphology (essentially a circle, 
representing the eye, and a dot, representing the pupil of the eye). Regarding ductus, it is useful to empha- 
size that the "eye" of the ‘ayin is made with two semicircular downstrokes, that is, the standard ductus. It 
should be also noted that although the presence of the pupil (i.e., the dot) in the letter ‘ayin is normally 
considered an archaic feature, it (i.e., the pupil) does persist into the early first millennium, especially in 
more archaic or archaizing inscriptions. In short, the presence of the ‘ayin with a pupil (dot in the center) is 
not surprising in the 'Isba'l Inscription." 

Regarding the quality of the script of the 'I$ba'l Inscription, it can be stated confidently that, without 
doubt, it represents the hand of a trained scribal professional. The morphology of the letters was executed 
with precision and deftness. The spacing between words was careful and precise. The word dividers were 
nicely done and consistent. This inscription constitutes further evidence for the presence of trained scribal 
professionals in the southern Levant during the late eleventh and early tenth centuries BCE. Those who 
wish to argue that there were no trained scribal professionals in ancient Israel and Judah during the tenth 
and ninth centuries continue to find themselves defending a position that flies in the face of the epigraphic 
evidence for the entire southern Levant." 

It should be emphasized, however, that this inscription does not constitute evidence for widespread 
literacy—either at Qeiyafa or in the region generally. One inscription with a personal name and patronymic 
simply cannot carry that sort of freight. There has at times been a desire on the part of some scholars to 
view an inscription, or a handful of inscriptions, as evidence for widespread literacy. This inclination takes 
a very romantic view of the evidence. In reality, however, the lion's share of epigraphic evidence from the 
Iron Age is connected in some fashion with officials and officialdom, just as it is in the rest of the ancient 
Near East during this time period.” The linear epigraphic evidence (Canaanite, Phoenician, Hebrew, Ar- 
amaic, Moabite, Ammonite, Edomite) demonstrates that officials (scribes, government officials, military 
officials, tax personnel, religious personnel) were trained in reading and writing. But the nonelite popu- 
lace (e.g., carpenters, blacksmiths, agriculturalists, pastoralists, etc.) was not literate. Many merchants, of 
course, probably found it useful to have at least some capacity for reading and writing. In any case, for there 
to be a convincing case for the ability of the nonelite, general population to read and write (which broad 
ability is required for there to be high levels of literacy), we would need to have inscriptions from such peo- 
ple with content explicitly revealing they were carpenters, blacksmiths, farmers, pastoralists, etc., capably 
writing and reading texts. We simply do not have that sort of evidence. We do have a few Northwest Semitic 
inscriptions that hail from the hand of those who did not have much formal training, and in such cases that 
lack is painfully obvious because of the low caliber of the script. In short, the "I$ba'l Inscription constitutes 
additional evidence for trained professional scribes in the southern Levant during the late eleventh and 
early tenth centuries, but this fact cannot cogently be used to argue for widespread literacy in this region 
during this time period. After all, the item is a jar inscription with a personal name and a patronymic. 

The personal name *ISba‘l is interesting and important for a number of reasons, not the least of which is 
the fact that it also occurs in the Hebrew Bible (as the name of King Saul’s son and successor). In any case, 
regarding the meaning of this personal name, the authors of the editio princeps note that the “commonly 


11 The Tell Fakhariyeh Bilingual Inscription is, of course, a locus classicus for the continued presence of the pupil of the eye 
(i.e., the dot inside the letter ‘ayin) even down into the ninth century BCE. (The script of the Aramaic portion of Fakhariyeh 
is Phoenician.) Nevertheless, generally speaking, this feature (i.e., the presence of the pupil) is an archaic one that does not 
persist very often into the ninth century. Of course, the dot inside the ‘ayin is also attested on the Kefar Veradim Bowl, which 
displays an inscription written in the Phoenician script as well. For a drawing of the Kefar Veradim Bowl, see Rollston 2010, 
28. 


12 For reference to the primary and secondary literature on scribalism and scribal education during the tenth through sixth 
centuries BCE, see Rollston 2006, 47-74; 2008a, 57-93; 2015, 71-101. 

13 For discussion of this issue and reference to some of those who, on the basis of even the slightest such evidence, have 
argued for widespread literacy, see Rollston 2008b, 61-96; 2012, 189-96. 

14 On this name in the Hebrew Bible, including the pejorative version of the name (’sb5t), see the discussion in Rollston 
2013, 377-82, and the primary and secondary literature cited there. 
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accepted interpretation" of it is “man of Ba'al"5 The second element of this personal name is, of course, the 
uncontestable ba‘al theophoric. However, regarding the first element of this name, that is, the ’s, there has 
been much discussion. After summarizing the secondary discussion in detail, P. Kyle McCarter distills the 
proposals down to three major categories: (1) 5 is the nominal morpheme meaning “man”; (2) š is derived 
from the morpheme *’t, meaning “exist” or “there is,’ and is cognate with the predication of existence yes; or 
(3) 5 is derived from the verbal root ’ws, meaning “give”™ All these proposals have learned proponents. But 
Dennis Pardee's reasoning has convinced me that ^$is most easily and convincingly derived from the verbal 
root ’ws. For Pardee has noted that “the element "i$ ‘man’ is not attested in any Hebrew personal names 
other than *isboset—which appears in the form '"esba'al (pausal) in 1 Chron. 8:33 and 9:39. On the other hand, 
the verbal element ’ws ‘give’ is attested in Hebrew personal names both Biblical (yehó'a3/ yó'a$—six persons) 
and epigraphic (Lachish y’ws).’ Pardee concludes that the original meaning of the name "Isba'l, therefore, 
was "Ba'l has given" and that the precise form in the Bible is a qil base noun meaning “gift of Ba'1?" I un- 
derstand this personal name in the Qeiyafa Inscription in this same fashion, that is, with the first element 
from the word “gift? Thus I find myself in happy agreement with Pardee's position. 

Regarding the patronymic Bd‘ the authors of the editio princeps note that bd‘ is not attested in the cor- 
pus of epigraphic Northwest Semitic, nor is it attested in the Hebrew Bible. They do note that the root bd‘ 
is attested in Arabic and Ethiopic with the meaning “to produce, to invent, to begin"? This interpretation 
is certainly possible, and it is reasonable to propose it for this difficult patronymic. Conversely, it has also 
been suggested (Ed Greenstein, personal communication) that we may have here a shortened form of the 
personal name B'lyd*. This proposal is strengthened by the fact that Ugaritic does attest the personal name 
B'lyd*.? In this case, the form Bd' in the “Isba‘l Inscription would be one in which the initial bet was used 
to represent the theophoric b1” and the yod has elided (as also in the attested Ugaritic personal name B']d* 
< B'lyd' and in the preposition bd < b-yd).” Nevertheless, I suppose it might also be reasonably suggested 
that the patronymic Bd'is a shortened form of the attested Northwest Semitic personal name bd'strt (as also 
suggested in the editio princeps). Alas, though there are numerous possibilities, none can be said to be deci- 
sive. Thus, at this juncture, it seems prudent not to render a decision but to hope that at some point in the 
future the turn of the spade will produce some useful new evidence. Finally, I should also like to note that 
the traces on the inscription prior to the personal name Tiba'] will continue to be problematic and difficult. 
The drawing in the editio princeps (by Ada Yardeni) suggests the reading kpqt.? Conversely, Gershon Galil 
(personal communication) has suggested reading kprt. Reading a kap as the first letter is reasonable because 
of the traces present. And reading the third letter as a qop is also quite nice. But decisive readings for the 
rest of the traces are, in truth, not at all possible, so the candidates are quite numerous. For this reason, I do 
not wish to speculate on the possible restorations. To do so would be fruitless. 


METHODOLOGICAL CAVEATS 


It is also useful to emphasize some of the arguments that cannot readily be made on the basis of the "I$ba'] 
Inscription. Most of my comments here are methodological in nature and mostly preemptive (i.e., address- 
ing ideas I anticipate someone might try to argue for on the basis of this inscription). 


15 Garfinkel, Golub, Misgav, and Ganor 2015, 230. 

16 McCarter 1984, 86. 

17 Pardee 1978, 313; see also Pardee 1990, 363. With these words, Pardee has built nicely upon the prior work of Cross 1966, 
8-9. 

18 Garfinkel, Golub, Misgav, and Ganor 2015, 230. 

19 Gróndahl 1967, 117. 


20 For a useful discussion of abbreviated names and hypocoristic elements in Northwest Semitic names, see especially Benz 
1972, 232-37. Cf. also the Yahwistic theophoric yhw and its shortened forms (e.g., yh, yw). 


21 Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, 302 (sv bd). 
22 Garfinkel, Golub, Misgav, and Ganor 2015, 227. 
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(1) Dating. According to the editio princeps, the first set of radiometric dates for the destruction of the 
site of Khirbet Qeiyafa are ca. 1020-980 BCE. The second set of radiometric dates for the destruction of 
the site are ca. 1018 and 948 BCE. The authors of the editio princeps state that when the radiometric dates 
“are combined, the end boundary, which indicates the destruction of the city, is calculated as 1006-970 
BCE at 68.2757? Rather striking in this regard is the noting by the editio princeps authors that, in the past, 
scholars contended the transition from Linear Early Alphabetic (Canaanite) to Phoenician "took place at 
the end of the second millennium B.C.E.? while the authors also state, “however, the radiometric dating 
of Khirbet Qeiyafa indicates a later date.” They add, “this find [Qeiyafa] provides a chronological anchor 
for the first time, showing that the use of the Canaanite script in southern Canaan extended into the 10th 
century BCE.” Some scrutiny is required here. Joseph Naveh reflects the consensus in stating that the 
transition from Linear Early Alphabetic to Phoenician “took place in the mid-eleventh century BCE.” By 
“mid-eleventh century,’ I suppose Naveh was thinking ca. 1050 BCE, plus or minus twenty years or so. The 
radiometric dates for the destruction of Qeiyafa are late eleventh or early tenth century BCE. Storage jars 
often had a fairly long shelf life, certainly sometimes of at least ten or twenty years for a nicely fired pot 
(and it should be remembered that the pot was inscribed before firing—that is, at the time of production). 
Thus, if we go with the earlier of the radiometric dates for the destruction (ca. 1020 BCE) that Qeiyafa 
Excavator Yosef Garfinkel himself has provided, and if we posit that this storage pot was produced in the 
years prior to the destruction of the site (which obviously seems reasonable), we are right in the realm of 
Naveh’s mid-eleventh-century date. I certainly do believe that the current evidence suggests the Linear 
Early Alphabetic script persisted within the periphery (i.e., areas outside Phoenicia proper) down into the 
tenth century, but since the excavator’s own plus-or-minus dates for the time period of the destruction of 
Khirbet Qeiyafa include the late eleventh century BCE, it seems problematic for the editio princeps of this 
inscription to contend it constitutes evidence for the “first time” that the Linear Early Alphabetic script (= 
Canaanite script) persisted into the tenth century BCE. It might, but it might not. We all want our finds to 
be the biggest, the best, the earliest, or the latest. But we must be very careful in making such claims, and 
we must also be careful in stating that our new archaeological finds demonstrate that previous conceptions 
were wrong. Ultimately, on the basis of the script of the inscription considered here, a date in the eleventh 
century is most preferable, but because the Early Alphabetic script persisted longer in usage in peripheral 
regions (i.e., outside Phoenicia proper), I am also comfortable with a date in the early tenth century BCE. 
Finally, I should like to emphasize as well that the presence of the personal name ’sb‘ in this inscription 
cannot be used in a convincing manner as evidence for dating it to a precise time frame. After all, the Ba‘ 
theophoric element is widely attested in Northwest Semitic literature, and for long periods of time. 

(2) Linguistic affiliation. There is nothing in this inscription that constitutes some sort of diagnostic 
linguistic element. Linguistic classifications must be based on distinctive, diagnostic criteria. We lack that 
sort of data, just as we lacked that sort of data with regard to the Qeiyafa Ostracon.” The simplest and most 
convincing position, therefore, is that this inscription is Canaanite. Nothing more can be said about dialect. 

(3) Furthermore, the presence of the Ba'] theophoric element in the name ’sb‘ cannot reasonably be 
used as some sort of a marker of religion. After all, this theophoric is widely attested in the Southern Le- 
vant during the Iron Age. Moreover, based on the Epigraphic and Biblical Hebrew data, it can be stated that 
this theophoric could also be used of Yahwists. And it is perhaps also useful in this connection to mention 
a particular personal name attested in the Hebrew Bible, viz., Ba‘lyah—“Yahweh is BaT” True, the Ba'l 
theophoric experienced pejoration and ultimately fell out of favor during the First Temple Period, but the 
fact remains that for methodological reasons (in the light of the usage of this theophoric in Epigraphic and 


23 Ibid., 220, 222. 

24 Ibid. 217. 

25 Naveh 1987, 42. 

26 On dialectology and the Qeiyafa Ostracon, see Rollston 2011, 68-76. 
27 1 Chron. 12:6. 
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Biblical Hebrew) the Ba‘l theophoric should not be used as some sort of a marker of non-Yahwistic religion. 
The data ought not be interpreted in such a simplistic way.” 

(4) Because of the range of radiometric dates for this site's destruction, namely, from the final quarter 
of the eleventh century to the first quarter of the tenth century, the attempt to associate this inscription in 
some sort of definitive manner with King David is strained, tempting though doing so may be. After all, 
even assuming that David was a historical figure (and I do believe that to be the case), the upper end of the 
radiometric dates (i.e., 1020 BCE) for the destruction of the site are too early for David (r. ca. 1000 BCE?-960 
BCE?). Of course, if the lower radiometric dates are actually correct, then perhaps a person could make such 
an argument. But ifis a very big word. Conversely, someone might suggest this inscription is somehow to 
be associated with King Saul, perhaps even identified as his son and successor named 5b'1. This suggestion 
may be even more tempting, but the patronymic Bd‘ rules it out. It would have been so very nice to have 
had a title (e.g., ‘bd hmlk) or the patronymic that would allow us to associate this inscription with a known 
personage. But we do not have that sort of data. That's just the way it is. Dramatic claims must be based on 
dramatic and decisive evidence. And we simply do not have that caliber of evidence. 

In conclusion, this inscription is an important one. It constitutes evidence for trained scribes at the site 
of Oeiyafa (if the jar bearing the writing was produced there) during the late eleventh century (to which 
date I would probably assign this inscription) or the early tenth century BCE. The script is Linear Early 
Alphabetic. There is nothing in the inscription that allows us to classify it linguistically. The simplest and 
most defensible position, therefore, is that the language is Canaanite. Because within this inscription there 
is nothing connecting it historically with a known Levantine king, it is necessary, for methodological rea- 
sons, not to draw any conclusions about the king who might, or might not, have been reigning at the time 
of manufacture of the pot on which the writing appears. 


28 Rollston 2013, 377-82. 
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GRAMMATICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE 
PHOENICIAN TEXT OF THE INCIRLI INSCRIPTION* 


Philip Schmitz 
Eastern Michigan University 


THE TRILINGUAL INSCRIBED STELE DISCOVERED two decades ago near Incirli is now published in an ad- 
mirably precise and careful edition with an English translation, epigraphic comments, and philological 
commentary.' The stele is rectangular, with a roughly semicircular top. The upper-left third of the front 
panel shows a recessed area shaped like the stele itself, in which is centered a standing figure facing right, 
wearing a conical winged headpiece, dressed in a rope-belted tunic, and holding a staff with both hands. 
The remainder of the front, left-side, back, and right-side panels are inscribed with texts in three languages 
and writing systems: Akkadian (cuneiform); Luwian (Anatolian hieroglyphic); and Phoenician (linear al- 
phabetic). Only the Phoenician portion has been read and published so far.’ 

The Phoenician text is the longest written component of the stele. In the initial publication, Steven 
Kaufman has very thoroughly analyzed the inscribed text and made a clear English translation. The surfac- 
es of the stele are badly worn, so a number of readings are visually difficult? Although reading the inscrip- 
tion has required years of effort, the results can be expected to win agreement from other specialists. Given 
the poor condition of the stone surface, the degree to which the first publication of the stele has produced a 
sound and reliable consonantal text is all the more astonishing, and praiseworthy, upon reflection. 

The comments that follow are restricted to the Phoenician text on the front and left panels of the stele. 
The readings of individual letters found in the first publication provide a starting point from which new 
grammatical interpretation can proceed. The goal of this discussion is to sharpen the clarity of our under- 
standing of the text. Beginning with the border description that constitutes the text's proem (front, lines 
1-10), this commentary will offer several clarifications of grammatical and stylistic details. In the second 
segment (front, lines 11-15), I recommend more significant reinterpretation of the text. The hypothesis that 
this section includes a reference to the mlk sacrifice, thought by many scholars to be a ritual involving im- 
molation of a human infant, is not confirmed by the interpretation presented here. In the third segment (left 
side, lines 1-26), I introduce several lexical and grammatical analyses diverging from the first publication 
of the text. 


* Unless otherwise explained, abbreviations follow The SBL Handbook of Style for Ancient Near Eastern, Biblical, and Early 
Christian Studies, ed. P. H. Alexander, J. F. Kutsko, J. D. Ernest, S. Decker-Lucke, and D. L. Petersen (Peabody: Hendrickson, 
1999). Assyriological abbreviatons follow the Chicago Assyrian Dictionary (CAD). Additional abbreviations appear in the 
reference list. 


1 Kaufman 2007. Dodd (2012, 226-27) considers at length the possible original location of the stele. 

2 Kaufman reports that "Ihe Luwian hieroglyphs and the cuneiform on the right hand side are almost certainly beyond 
salvage with current techniques" (2007, 2 n. 3). 

3 The readings are the result of years of collaboration between Steven Kaufman and Bruce Zuckerman, who directed the 
photographing of the stele's surface (Kaufman 2007, 1; Dodd 2012, 213). Kaufman (2007, 5) remarks: “There are so many dif- 
ferent degrees of certainty (or more often, uncertainty) in the reading of the letters of this text that it is literally impossible 
to come up with an adequate system to indicate the various states of textual preservation or lack thereof? He states clearly 
that his readings “are not intended to be definitive, although in the segment of the text to be studied here, they are. 
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THE BORDER DESCRIPTION 


The opening lines (1-10) of the front panel are partly concerned with establishing the function of the stele 
as a marker of the border between Assyrian territory and the territory governed by pacified local rulers. 
The king of Que, also referred to as king of the Danunites, whose name appears in the text as wryks, is the 
principal or narrator in whose words the text speaks.* He enters the narrative quite subtly as animator? 
The first-person pronominal suffix of the word phty “my province” serves as a preliminary cue to the king's 
role as animator, but he fully introduces himself only in the second part of line 8 with the statement "nk 
wryks mlk z bt mp[s] “I am Wraykas, king of the house of Mop[sos]"5 The following two lines (9-10) state 
his political affiliation (servant of Tiglath-Pilesar) and territorial claim (king of Que, and ruler of all Hittite 
lands as far as Lebanon). However loyal a vassal (‘bd, line 9) of Tiglath-pileser he might have wished to 
present himself as, one discerns that Wraykas dared not allow his name to precede the name of the Great 
King, his suzerain. 

As pointed out by Kaufman, the name spelled wryks in the inscription appears to be the same royal 
name attested in the Cinekóy inscription, written in Hieroglyphic Luwian as wa/ira/i-i-[ka-s]à (Cinekóy 
$1) or wa/i+ri-i-ka-saé (Cinekóy 82) The Phoenician copy of the name in the Cinekóy inscription is 
broken, but reconstructed w[r(y)k]? largely in consideration of the form wryk that occurs twice in the 
mid-seventh-century Phoenician inscription from Cebelires Dağı (KAI287 A+B 3, 8). This name is the likely 
equivalent of the Assyrian forms Ü-ri-ik, Ü-ri-ik-ki, and Ü-ri-ia-ik-ki. The normalization Wraykas suggests 
the alphabetic spelling wryks (Incirli, front, line 8), which employs samek rather than sin (as would be typi- 
cal of Phoenician in this period) represents Aramaic or Aramaic-influenced orthography.’ The Hieroglyphic 
Luwian and Akkadian forms of the name may imply that in the alphabetic spelling wryks the yod is a vowel 
letter.” It is generally held that the name written in Hieroglyphic Luwian as á-wa/i + ra/i-ku-sa (KARATEPE 
1 82), corresponding to "wrk in the Phoenician text at Karatepe (KAI 26.2), also found (only in Phoenician) 
in the Hasanbeyli inscription (KAI 23.5), designates the same person, but this view is not certain." 

To give the reader a basis for comparison as analysis proceeds, Kaufman’s translation of lines 1-8 from 
the first publication is presented below:" 


4 Kaufman 2007, 21-22. 


5 The terms “principal” and “animator” allude to Erving Goffman’s “conversational paradigm" for the metapragmatics of 
talk. Text production is decomposed into three roles: author, animator, and principal (Goffman 1981, 144-46). The author 
produces the words of the text; the animator conveys the words to hearers or recipients; the principal is responsible for the 
semantic content of the text. Jan Assmann's (1983) distinction between Assertor, Sprecher, and Zurechnungssubjekt is similar. 
Pizziconi (2007, 51-53) discusses Goffman's schema comparatively as an example of “facework.” 

6 The normalization /Wraykas/ follows Simon 2014, 94-95. On the house of Mopsos, see Lemaire 2006; Oettinger 2008; and 
López-Ruiz 2009. 

7 Kaufman 2007, 21-22. 

8 Tekoglu and Lemaire 2000, 994, 996. 

9 Note that the final sibilant in contemporary Phoenician krntrys (* kopvvgrgpiog, KAI 26 A II 19; III 2-3, 4; C III 17, 19; IV 
20) is § in contrast to (later) Aramaic qrplgs (kaprzoAóyoc, Tell el-Kheleifeh Ostracon no. 2069, line 1 [DiVito 1993, 58-59, 
early fourth century; DNWSI 1035]). In representing Iranian, Anatolian, and Greek names, Aramaic consistently employs 
š for /s/. The Persian names Xerxes and Artaxerxes are spelled with š in Aramaic; see Saqqara, KAI 267 A.3, vóN"Un and 
vovnmmN in Aswan, TAD D17.1:4; see also, e.g., Kornfeld 1978, 32 (3.1.13.1), and entries on pages 98-120. (I thank H. Hardy 
for the Persian examples.) 

10 The general statement by Segert (1978, 113) concerning vowel-writing in Aramaic must be modified to account for the 
very early spelling nyrgl with yod as a vowel letter in the Tell Fekherye inscription (KAI 309.23). Although "exceptional" in 
this period (Lipinski 1994, 33), this spelling persists in later Aramaic. 

11 For example, Jasink and Marino (2007), Lanfranchi (2007; 2009, 128), and Oreshko (2013, 19 and n. 1) favor this position. 
Forlanini (1996) proposed a dynastic interpretation, nuanced by Róllig (2011, 119-21). Simon (2014, 91-93) distinguishes at 
least two royal names in these forms. For a plausible etymology, see Simon 2017. 


12 Kaufman 2007, 15. 
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(1) This frontier region is the gift of Tiglath-Pilesar, Puwal, king of Assyria, (2) to the king and dynas- 
ty of the king of the Danunites. The said frontier has been the border between the (3) land/province of 
Beyond-the-River and the border of Kummuh from the days of Shamshi-Addad, King of (4) of Assyria, 
until all the days of Tiglath-Pilesar, Puwal, the great King of (5) Assyria. This frontier region is the 
boundary between mount Gurgum and my province (6) this/that new one up to where the Assyrian 
province abuts this boundary through this (7) region of the Turtanu’s dynasty along (or: from the 


entrance to/of?) the river Sinis, all the way to (8) Mount Urartu. 


From the perspective of lexicon and syntax, the most difficult section of the border description begins in 
line 5 and continues through the first two words of line 8. Kaufman’s translation stages these lines as a 
single sentence, in keeping with the segmentation of the original. I believe it may be advantageous to in- 
troduce in this section a sentence division—admittedly a minor alteration—to make its argument structure 
more explicit. I will also point out idiomatic expressions that permit a somewhat more precise translation. 
Below is the Phoenician text? with my English translation. A philological commentary follows. 


INCIRLI STELE, FRONT, LINES 1-8 


1. hgbl z mtn (or: mtt) tklt'plsr p'l mlk ^sr 

This territory is a gift of Tiglath-Pileser—Pu'ul (or: Pül), king of Assur, 

2. Imlk wlsph mlk dnnym hgbl gbl 

to the king and to the issue of the king of the Danunians. This territory has been a border 
3. pht (or:’rs) ‘br nhr wgbl kmh Imym swsdd sr 


of the province (or: land) of (?) Beyond the River and the border of Kummuh from the days of 
Shamshi-Adad, ruler 


4. ^$r w'd kl ym tklt^plsr pl ml[k] 

of Assur, until all the days of Tiglath-Pileser—Pu'ul (or: Pül), 

5. Sr rb | hgbl [z] gbl hr [g]rgm wphty 

the great kin[g] of Assur. [This] territory is the border of the mountains of [Gu]rgum and my province. 
6. z` (or: h^) hdst ‘d b^ pht^sr l hgbl z 

It is new up to (where) the province of Assur reaches it. This border is 

7. Im'br lbt trtn kb? nhr sns ‘d 


from opposite the Estate of the Turtanu as the River Sinis goes, as far as 


8. [h]r [']rrt ... 


the mountains of [U]rartu. 


COMMENTARY 


Line 1 


pl Itis possible that the Phoenician spelling of this name discloses its derivation from p'l, as in Arabic fal, 
plural fu'ul “favorable auspice, good omens.’ John Brinkman's assessment that the “meaning and origin 
of the name are unknown" has heretofore been current.” His discussion of the Akkadian form Pulu and its 


13 For clarity's sake, the various grades of visual uncertainty represented in Kaufman's transliteration of the text in He- 
brew characters are not reproduced in the transliteration of lines 1-8. As mentioned above, the text of this section has been 
reliably established. 


14 Lane 1863, 2325; Wehr 1994, 692. 
15 Brinkman 1968, 240. 
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representation in later sources is thorough and accurate.” The spelling Pu'ul (or: Pál) in this translation as- 
sumes the etymology from pl. About a century after the Incirli inscription, the Phoenician inscription from 
Cebelires Dağı (KAI 287) employs the letter "alep to write the vowel /à/ in two of the three instances of the 
name msn’zmš, vocalized Masanàzamis (KAI 287 A+B 8, C 2)." There is no evidence from this period for the 
use of "alep to write the vowel /ü/, although such orthography does occur in Neo-Punic.'? 


Line 2 


sph This word is a kinship term designating a descent group or family,” possibly comparable to Latin gens.” 
The translation “dynasty” is perhaps over-specific. “Issue” implies royalty in English but is also semantically 
near the Semitic root while retaining the vagueness of the Phoenician term. 


Line 3 


pht (or: rs) It is difficult to select either term, for parallels differ. Attested Northwest Semitic usage des- 
ignates this region by its governor’s title, itself an Akkadianism: 979379 ^39 niina "governors of Beyond the 
River" (Neh. 2:7, 9; 3:7)? In Akkadian the general designation matum (= KUR) “land, territory” occurs, as in 
Neo-Assyrian ana KUR eber nari “to the land Beyond the River" (ABL 706 r. 3). The Akkadian usage may be 
more likely in this context, but the matter remains uncertain. 

‘brnhr The anarthrous adverbial phrase is morphologically consistent with other Phoenician examples 
of this type (PPG 211 §297.2). Note the comparable phrase tht sms “under (the) sun” (KAI 13.7-8; 14.12).? 
Biblical Hebrew, by contrast, employs either the unique plural phrase 7] "3393 (Isa. 7:20) or the more 
common singular construction 1737 2392 (Isa. 24:2 and eleven other occurrences).? The Aramaic form of 
the phrase occurs in the coin legends of the satrap Mazday: Mzdy zy 'l ‘br nhr’ (whlk) “Mazday, who is over 
Beyond (the) River (and Cilicia)? In all its Northwest Semitic occurrences, the phrase is a loan translation 
representing Akkadian eber nari.” 

kmh Kummuh had submitted to Assyria in 866 BCE during the reign of Assur-Nasirpal II. The later 
Urartian king Kustaspi defected about 750 BCE but was defeated by Tiglath-Pileser III in 743; pardoned, he 
was still ruling in 732.^ The border between Kummuh and Gurgum had been established by Adad-Nirari III 
after Assyrian intervention in 805 BCE and was reestablished in 773." 


16 Ibid., 61-62, 240-41 n. 1544. 


17 Note the Hieroglyphic Luwian text KARATEPE 4: 'DEUS-na-(OCULIS)á-za-mi-sá-há, normalized as Masanàzamis (Haw- 
kins and Cambel 1999, 69). 


18 See Kerr 2010, 47-50. 

19 DNWSI 1181; Krahmalkov 2000, 476-77; Schmitz 2012, 92. 

20 Schmitz 2011, 70 and n. 13. 

21 For epigraphic Hebrew and Aramaic occurrences of the title pht, see DNWSI 904 s.v. phh. See also Stolper 1989. 


22 The three-member phrase ‘7 pn šmš (KAI 302.5) is likewise anarthrous. The complex preposition ‘ pn (preposition + 
noun) functions adverbially. 


23 See also Rainey 1983. 

24 See Lemaire 2009, 407, with literature. 

25 On the relativity of this term’s frame of reference, see O'Connor 1991, 1142 n. 8. 

26 See the detailed account of Kummuh under Assyrian domination by Hawkins (Hawkins and Cambel 1999, 331-32). 
27 Galil 1992, 58. See also the comments on [g]rgm (line 5) below. 
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Lines 4—5 


ml[k] ir rb The postposing of the adjective, as in this construction, sometimes called the “attributive gen- 
itive,” is common in Akkadian.” Although the syntax is common Semitic, this instance of the construction, 
if dependent on Assyrian royal usage, appears to calque the Assyrian title.? Note in contrast that in 2 Kings 
18:19, the Assyrian royal title has been paraphrased: MUN 77 i731 122 “the Great King, King of Assyria.” 


Line 5 


hgbl [z] gbl is a nominal clause. This passage describing the specific territory claimed by Wraykas begins 
with this last segment of line 5 and ends in line 8. It presents three levels of difficulty. First, there remains 
a degree of textual uncertainty because of the poor state of some sections of the inscribed text, although 
overall textual uncertainty is mostly negligible. Second, the preposition l- is ambiguous in lines 6 and 7, 
since in either case it could form a prepositional phrase with the immediately following constituent or with 
an orthographically unrepresented pronominal suffix. The ambiguity resolves because two idioms involv- 
ing the constructions b’... |- and m'br...l- are crucially specific. Third, the limits of individual clauses are 
difficult to recognize as well. 

[g]rgm Conflict between Kummuh and Gurgum resulted in Assyrian intervention at least twice. The 
earlier settlement was imposed by Adad-nirari III between 803 and 797 BCE to reward Kummuh’s resistance 
against the north Syrian alliance of Arpad, Gurgum, and other states.? Shalmaneser IV interfered in favor 
of Kummuh once again in 773, after Bar-Hadad stole the boundary stone erected by Adad-nirari III and 
took it to Damascus. It was recovered from Damascus and returned to its original location by the turtanu 
Shamshi-ilu.?' Later (ca. 743-740 BCE), Tiglath-pileser III granted towns from the territory of Gurgum to 
Sam'al (KAI 215.14-15 [Panamuwa II]). 


Line 6 


z (or: h’) The feminine personal pronoun h’ is the more likely reading, for the sequence phty h’, with an 
independent personal pronoun copying the antecedent noun after the pronominal suffix, is the more typical 
kind of subject resumption in Phoenician.” 

hdst Kaufman’s translation “new one"? represents an analysis of hdst as an adjective. Understood as 
a clause, h’ hdst can be rendered “It is new.’ The syntax favors interpretation of this clause as a verbless 
sentence with an adjectival predicate. 

‘d b’ pht ’3r 1 “up to (where) the province of Assur abuts it”* The independent personal pronoun h’ 
copies the antecedent subject of the sentence, the noun phrase phty.? 

b’... l- In Biblical Hebrew, the verb bw’ does not often govern the preposition /a-. With this preposi- 
tional complement, the predicate means “come upon, enter” (e.g., Jer. 22:23; Esth. 6:4). Note especially the 
similar construction in Ezra 2:68: m39 n&i23 "upon their entering the House (of the Lord)? The Phoenician 
construction in this case appears to imply arrival, juxtaposition, or contiguity. 


28 Buccellati 1997, 93-34. 


29 This construction is a type of annexion (GAG’, 189-90 8135). Note the different Phoenician expression mlk gbr ‘l y'dy 
“powerful king over Y’dy” (KAI 24.2). 


30 See Siddall 2013, 38-40. 

31 Bryce and Baker 2012, 397. See also Hawkins and Cambel (1999, 331-32), and Bryce and Baker (2012, 264), with sources. 
32 PPG?, 205 8286.3. 

33 Kaufman 2007, 15. 


34 Literally, “comes to it" or “arrives at it^ The felicitous translation “abuts” is Kaufman's (2007, 13). On the metaphor of 
movement, see below. 


35 Onthe potential extent and strategic implications of claims made by Wraykas, see Dodd (2012, 228-29). 
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Line 7 


m'br ...l- “across from, opposite.” In Biblical Hebrew, the complementation pattern 9 539 can be found 
in Numbers 22:1 and twenty-five other examples, all signifying “across from" or “opposite.” 

bt trtn Most of the Akkadian occurrences of bit turtani cited in CAD T 490 (s.v. turtanu b) appear 
to refer to an actual residence or estate rather than to serve as a toponym, even in the inscriptions of 
Tiglath-pileser, e.g., pihat bit LU turtāni.* In the Phoenician text, Kaufman considers bt trtn a place name," 
corresponding to Akkadian Mat Turtani.* 

A letter sent by Tiglath-pileser III confirms that the turtanu was “the highest-ranking military official 
of the Assyrian empire, after the king"? Nimrud letter ND 2361, addressed by the king [. .. ana LU] turtani 
"[... to the] commander-in-chief" (CTN 5 t37c, line 1)," continues “[Day and] night during my reign, you 
shall be my magnate (and) my deputy. You shall stand in my place; guarding you is for guarding me" (ibid., 
lines 4-6). Although this passage clearly summarizes the significance of the office, the individual office- 
holders cannot be identified in this period. “Unfortunately, except for Nabü-dà'inanni, eponym of the year 
742, the names of officials who acted as the turtanu during the reigns of Tiglath-pileser III and Sargon II are 
uncertain." 

The location signified by the phrase bt trtn may have been associated with a past holder of the office. 
One might speculate that the role of the powerful turtanu Shamshi-ilu in re-establishing the Gurgum- 
Kummuh border in 773 BCE (see the comments on [g]rgm above) raises the possibility that the toponym bt 
trtn, which is associated with the border in question, might have commemorated him. 

kb? The adverb k introduces a clause of manner: “as goes.” The boundary apparently followed the 
course of the river. 

nhr sns This river is the classical Singas, the modern Göksu.” Probably near the crossing to Malatya 
(Arslantepe) along this river, Tiglath-Pileser III routed the Urartian forces of Sanduri II in 743 BCE.” 


Lines 7-8 


‘d [h]r [']rrt ^as far as the mountains of [U]artu” Phoenician employs the preposition ‘d to specify a goal 
or destination (e.g., KAI 24 A I 4-5; II 2-3 [Karatepe]). In Biblical Hebrew, the preposition Ty can likewise 
imply a destination, e.g., Genesis 12:6 (2x); 13:3, 12, etc. 

It is noteworthy that the boundary descriptions in this proem employ a “metaphor of 'going" compat- 
ible with "the notion of land appropriation through survey; literary forms also identified in the boundary 


36 Rost 1893, 46 line 36. 
37 Kaufman 2007, 21. 
38 Parpola 1970, 361. 
39 Luukko 2012, IL. 

40 Ibid., 5. 


41 Ibid., IL, 5. In the Neo-Assyrian empire, “Northwestern, Northern, and Northeastern border regions were under the con- 
trol of the lands of the high officials (mat turtàni, mat masenni, mat rab sage, and mat nagir ekalli) of the empire, all of them 
including several provinces" (Dezsó 2012, 199). 

42 Kaufman 2007, 21. 

43 Astour 1979, 16. The summary inscription of Tiglath-Pileser III records the aftermath: ÍD.si-in-zi ÍD-tu ki-ma na-ba-si 
[as-ru-up ...] “[I dyed] the Sinzi River as red as dyed wool” (Tadmor 1994, Summ. 748; RINAP 1 Tiglath-pileser III 47, 48 
[http://oracc.museum.upenn.edu/rinap/rinap1/Q003460/html)). 
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descriptions of the book of Joshua." These metaphors disclose the homunculus? whose location or trajec- 
tory underlies core cardinal terms of direction“ and is vaguely personified in tour-language itineraries." 

The expressions of the metaphor of movement in the Incirli inscription involve cosmological agents. 
As I read the clause ‘d b’ pht "$r l “up to (where) the province of Assur reaches it,’ the Assyrian province 
itself is the entity in (metaphoric) motion. In the clause kb’ nhr sns “as the River Sinis goes,’ the same met- 
aphoric transfer has material appeal, for rivers are in actual motion and their courses described as move- 
ments universally. 


REBELLION, SACRIFICE, AND AN ORACLE 


Lines 8-10 of the front panel of the inscription introduce Wraykas and his royal titles. The narrative that 
constitutes the remainder of the inscription begins in line 11 and continues after line 15 on the left side and 
back panels of the stele, reaching its conclusion on the right-hand panel. The interpretation of this portion 
of the inscription presented below adheres for the most part to the consonantal text established in the first 
publication but departs significantly from Kaufman's understanding of the narrative. 

From the perspective of the following interpretation, the thesis that mlk might designate a type of 
human sacrifice is not clearly borne out in detail. On the positive side, the passage of text in lines 11-15 
opens a small but significant window into the process of taking strategic decisions in the court of Mati°él, 
the king of Arpad. For military and social historians, as well as for historians of religion, this section of the 
text may prove highly engaging. 


INCIRLI STELE, FRONT, LINES 11-15 


11. wkn mrd bkl mt h[t] wzbh mlk ?rpd 
And there was a rebellion in all the land of Ha[tti]. And the king of Arpad sacrificed 


12. ly'n hdd mlk wgzrm kpr k ’rpd 

to cause Hadad to aid the king. And diviners also made atonement, because Arpad 

13. phd mlk ^r Fb w's hkm lrür 

feared the great king of Assur. And a sage advised, saying, 

14. km hq rhlK pd whlb ?l tgzr ^d[n] 

Like my lap is the king of Arpad! But Aleppo you must not canton (or: divide) Ada[na], 
15. [wqw] °l tphd k ^m kp r'$ phtk °l yhr[b] 


[and Que] you must not fear. For if the head of your province bows down, it will not be laid was[te]. 


COMMENTARY 


Line 11 


mrd nm "rebellion" Biblical Hebrew 17 “rebellion” (Josh. 22:22).? 


44 Seleznev 2003, 349. 


45 Signifying “(the little person, the human-shaped model) that orients Hebrew (and other Semitic) speakers" (O'Connor 
1991, 1144). 


46 O'Connor 1991, 1144-45. 
47 O'Connor 1988. 


48 Similar to Hebrew mizrah “rising” (of the sun), ma‘Grab “entering, setting" (of the sun), mósá / -set (Phoenician ms’ 
"going out" (east), and mabó' (Phoenician mb’) “going in” (west). This terminology was explored by O'Connor (1991, 1145). 


49 HALOT 632; cf. DNWSI 690. 
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Line 12 


ly'n C inf. constr. ‘ wn “to help, assist, aid" Kaufman translates the text “for the benefit of Hadad-Melek (or: 
for the purpose of a molk-offering for Hadad). This translation reflects his analysis of the assumed bound 
form ly'n as corresponding to "Hebrew 1" and yn) and Old Aramaic 1p), but the reading is particularly 
uncertain”! Against this analysis stands the observation that Biblical Hebrew }9° is never preceded by the 
preposition 5. There is thus little reason to anticipate such syntax in Phoenician. 

The segment [yn cannot be an infinitive derived from ‘ny “to answer; for the III-y form would require 
a t suffix.” The verb y'n is best derived from the root ‘wn “help, assist, save, aid; attested in Classical Arabic 
and OSA? and probably attested in the noun tiyn “help, assistance" (Ps. 90:1 [HALOT 610]). 

hdd mlk The divine name Adad-milki is not clearly attested in cuneiform sources,* and alphabetic hdd 
mlk is otherwise unattested in Northwest Semitic inscriptions. Kaufman's hesitation regarding interpreting 
hdd mlk in the Incirli inscription as a divine name involves, on the one hand, the weak evidence for this 
name in cuneiform sources,” and, on the other, his consideration of the possibility that mlk is a sacrificial 
term.” Preferable syntax arises if y'n is recognized as the causative stem; then hdd is the agent. 

gzrm nmp /gózorim/ “diviners” Note these Jewish Aramaic examples: T?» Ps PAvIN paws rin N? 
x39 nna» “neither sages, exorcists, magicians, nor diviners are able to tell it" (Dan. 2:27); *niv [] vm om 
[xn 33 1] “a diviner, [??] being a Judean o[f the exiles]" (40242 A.4).? Note additionally that the verb gzr 
appears in line 14b, as discussed below. 

The explicit mention of gzrm “diviners” implies a context of extispicy. This variety of sacrificial ritual is 
explicitly conducted to bring to light secret knowledge otherwise reserved to the deities. Lenzi provides an 
instructive example that makes this purpose more apparent: 


inaddin Šamaš ana mar bàré piristi Šamaš u Adad 
Šamaš will give to the diviner the secret of Sama’ and Adad. 


Lenzi observes, "Such a statement indicates clearly that the results of extispicy were considered secret 
knowledge from the divine realm. In the present context the motivation to seek hidden knowledge 
through sacrifice is at hand. 

kpr D perf. 3p /kappirü/ “they made atonement” The reference is surely to a ritual, although more 
information is lacking. 


Line 13 


fb This restoration is conjectural; it simply repeats the phrase ml[k] sr rb from lines 4-5. Kaufman's tenta- 
tive restoration (hy)/('1) is also conjectural; it supports the interpretation of mlk as designating a variety of 
human sacrifice.? The hypothesis underlying Kaufman's restoration is not confirmed by the interpretation 


offered here. 


50 Kaufman 2007, 15. 

51 Ibid., 23. 

52 Attested in Late Punic I‘nt “to respond” (Hr. Maktar N 76, line 9; DNWSI 875 s.v. ‘ny, ). 
53 Biella 1982, 358. 


54 Deller (1965, 144) and Weinfeld (1972) favored the binominal interpretation of names having the form Adad-milki/iski-. 
The Late Babylonian name *Adad (IM)- mil-ki-iddina (BE 80.8) from Nippur was cited by Zadok (1976, 116) as an example of 
Adad-milki. In all cases, Kaufman (1978, 104) favors the reading iski. 


55 See also the discussion by Younger (2002, 308; 2004, 274). 

56 Kaufman 2007, 23. 

57 Cited from CAL s.v. gzr, gzr’. See further comments on this word by Lipiński (1999-2000, 497). 
58 Lenzi 2014, 70. 

59 Kaufman 2007, 8. 
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hkm It is noteworthy that the sage is mentioned immediately after an account of a sacrifice. The rela- 
tionship between sages, sacrifice, and prophetic oracles in the Hebrew Bible has been a matter of ongoing 
discussion. Raymond van Leeuwen draws attention to the sage (Wn 0271) among the courtly deportees 
foreseen by Isaiah (3:3). Note also that both groups appear in Daniel 2:27, cited above. These texts confirm 
the association but offer no explanatory background. 

's G perf. ‘ws /Gs/“he advised" The morphology is instructive here. The Biblical Hebrew noun n? and 
cognates are feminine, and in Phoenician would be written ‘st. Hence this form must be verbal, from the 
root ‘ws. Kaufman's translation “gave advice" shows the same interpretation of ‘s. 

rar Note the infinitive mr (KAI 14.2 [Eshmunazor]),? a construction common in Biblical Hebrew.” 
The rhetorical implication of the frame is that the oracle that follows is spoken by the sage (hkm) mentioned 
previously in line 13. 


Lines 14-15 


The segment "Fpd whlb in line 14 might at first glance seem ambiguous: Is this pairing conjunctive (as re- 
flected in Kaufman's translation cited below) or disjunctive? It is treated as disjunctive here. 

Kaufman's translation “King of Arpad and Aleppo”® implies that Mati?el held both cities. This view 
gains weak support from the Aramaic treaty imposed by Bargaya, king of Ktk,“ on Mati°él, king of Arpad 
(KAI 222 A 1), the same royal figure featured in lines 11-15 of the front panel of the Incirli text and men- 
tioned by name on the left panel (lines 7, 15). The king of Arpad is forbidden to permit any ally or vassal 
of Bargaya to seek asylum in Aleppo (KAI 224.4-7).? The implication is that Mati°él was in a position to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Aleppo, thus indicating that the city was regarded as somehow under his 
jurisdiction. This information makes the exact character of his relationship to Aleppo no clearer, however. 

On the other hand, in the same treaty text, Mati°él is addressed as mlk ’rpd “king of Arpad” (KAI 222 
A 1 [restored], 3, 13-14 [restored]), 14, and repeated reference is made to future mlky "rpd “kings of Arpad” 
(KAI 223 C 15; 224.1, 3, 16, 27 [restored]). Aleppo is never added to the title even though it is mentioned 
(KAI 224.5). 

The label mik ’rpd “king of Arpad” designates Mati^el four times in the Incirli inscription: wzbh mlk 
'rpd “and the king of Arpad sacrificed” (front, line 11), mt?l mlk jd “Mati°él, king of Arpad” (left side, line 
7),66 mlk *rpd (left side, line 14), and rh] mlk "rpd (back, line 6). In other words, both inscriptions employ 
the same royal titulature. The title 7998 772 "king of Arpad” occurs also in the speech of the messengers 
of Sennacherib in 1 Kings 19:13 (= Isa. 37:13). Thus the evidence of these two inscriptions and the biblical 
texts agree that mlk ’rpd is the king’s full title. We can assume that the title occurs in line 14 of the Incirli 
inscription as well. 

Considering that Incirli lines 14-15 are part of the discourse of a sage (hkm, line 13), the reader might 
reasonably anticipate an encounter with some of the syntactic structures characteristic of Ugaritic and 
Biblical Hebrew verse or prophetic oracles.* Such structures are apparent in lines 14-15 of this inscription. 


60 Van Leeuwen 1990, 301-2. 

61 For other Northwest Semitic epigraphic examples, see DNWSI 77 s.v. ^mr 810 and Miller 1996, 164-67. 
62 See Miller 1996, 163-212. 

63 Kaufman 2007, 15. 

64 On the identification of Ktk, see recently Wazana 2008. 


65 Greenfield (1991) reasoned that the temple of the storm god Hadad in Aleppo served as a place of refuge in the Aramae- 
an realm. See also the remarks of Grosby 2002, 161-62. 

66 This example occurs in a statement attributed to Mati?el himself. 

67 The “brief description” by O'Connor (1980, 67-88), detailing the syntactic and lexical constraints operative in Biblical 
Hebrew verse, remains foundational although recently neglected. The most comprehensive studies of parallelism are by 
Pardee (1988, briefly updated by Reymond 2011, 9-13) and Berlin (1992). On the question of quantitative analysis, see Rey- 
mond's earlier survey (2004, 16-17). 
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Kni hq milk "pd Like my lap is the king of Arpad! 
whlb ?l tgzr "d[n] But Aleppo you must not canton Ada[na], 
[wqw] l tphd [and Que] you must not fear. 
k ^m kp r$ phtk For if the head of your province bows down, 
°l yhr[b] it will not be laid was[te]. 


The following comments continue the philological analysis. 
Line 14a 


km Kaufman translates the passage km hq milk *pd whlb “According to the law of the King of Arpad and 
Aleppo” without discussion.® The translation “according to” for km is possible, but in Phoenician (e.g., KAI 
24.10, 13; 26 A IV 2; C V 6; 277.10) the particle km generally introduces a comparison (PPG? 181 §252b). 
Biblical Hebrew poetry often depends on comparison also: j387i22 "like a stone" (Exod. 15: 5b); 27122 "like 
a dyke” (Exod. 15: 8b); 3n ind "like a woman with child" (Isa. 26:17). 

hq This word is to be read /héqi/ “my lap,” implying the lap of the god Hadad, whose words are being 
conveyed, as the antecedent. The word is cognate to Biblical Hebrew héq, which designates the human torso 
or its components, such as the pelvic area, groin, lap, and chest or bosom.” I do not find, however, a precise 
equivalent to the simile km hq “like my lap" in Biblical Hebrew or any other Northwest Semitic text. Akka- 
dian texts employ a conceptually similar metaphor." The point of the anatomical comparison is to convey to 
the king that he is precious to the deity (and therefore useful to his Assyrian suzerain), thereby cushioning 
the prediction about Aleppo while establishing a basis for the encouragement against fear. 


Line 14b 


gzr “cut” The translation above employs the somewhat outdated English verb canton because this word 
precisely conveys what the oracle appears to forbid." The prohibition appears not to limit its concern to 
acts that would divide the city of Adana itself into segments or destroy the city altogether. The implied 
whole entity of capital city and dependencies, 'd[n / wqw] “Adana and Que,” is not to be cantoned or di- 
vided into separate districts. A military act of this sort by Aleppo would first necessitate an incursion into 


68 Kaufman 2007, 15. 


69 Using images from Egyptian sources, Steymans (2014, 255 fig. 2; 263 fig. 3) delimits the scope of Biblical Hebrew pn 
more clearly: “pn denotes a body part that is both above and below the belt" (ibid., 271), “from the breast down to the upper 
part of the thighs" (ibid., 272). That range is also suitable to the Phoenician use of hq in the passage under discussion. I thank 
the editors for bringing this source to my attention. 

70 Akkadian metaphors indicate that the lap is the more likely referent of Phoenician hq in this instance, for kings are 
portrayed as seated in or otherwise associated with the lap of a deity (see, e.g., CAD s.v. birku, sünu A). A clear example of 
this motif occurs in the following prophetic oracle: 


Pina teretim Addu bel Kallassu “[izz]az ummami ul anaku Addu bel Kallassu ša ina birit *pahalliya urabbusuma 
ana kussem bit abisu "uterrüsu (Mari letters A. 1121 + A. 2731, Nur-Sin to Zimri-Lim) 

Through oracles, Adad, lord of Kallassu, would stand by, saying: “Am I not Adad, lord of Kallassu, who raised him 
(scil. the king) in my lap and restored him to his ancestral throne?" (Nissinen 2003, 18). 


As a Mesopotamian example of the metaphor expressing “a place of shelter and protection,” Shalom Paul (2012, 137) cites 
this passage from the laws of Hammurapi: “In my bosom (ultu) I carried the people of the land of Sumer and Akkad" (xlvii 
49-52). Also relevant is the Akkadian idiom ana süni šakānu “to place in the lap,’ meaning to place under protection (AHw 
1059 s.v. sunu[m] I; CAD S 388 s.v. sünu A). 

71 The word canton means “to divide (land) into portions" (Oxford English Dictionary s.v., 1a). 


72 Onthe city and its territory, see Róllig 2011, 121-22. 
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Que; if successful, the cantoning would isolate Adana, a move that could be foreseen to alter the military 
and political parity between Adana and Arpad.” 

The verb phrase 7 tgzr involves a G-stem prefix form. In Biblical Hebrew this verb generally refers to 
cutting (e.g., 1 Kgs. 3:25-26; 2 Kgs. 6:4), deciding (Job 22:28), or cessation (Hab. 3:17). It would seem prudent 
also to examine uses of the verb gzr in the contemporary Aramaic treaty of Mati^el with Bargaya. The 
grounds of comparison are limited: w‘dy’ "In zy gzr br g'[yh] “this treaty, which Bargaya has concluded" 
(KAI222 A 7); [wyk z] / ygzr ‘gl znh “[Just as] this calf is cut up" (KAI 222 A 39-40); ‘mk kn tzgr "pl (con- 
text broken; KAI 222 B 43). The two discernible contexts, ratifying a covenant and butchering an animal, 
invoke—metaphorically and literally—the notion of cutting.” 

The homology between alterations of political allegiance and sacrificial immolation is established only 
implicitly through unspoken awareness of bodily destruction as the means by which both states—cove- 
nantal allegiance and sanctification—are achieved.” Ratification of an agreement by solemn oath is a social 
and political act, and the verb gzr in the Aramaic text of the Sefire inscription is demonstrably an element 
of the contemporary vocabulary of interstate politics. It is a short but uncertain step to suppose that gzr is 
likewise part of the political vocabulary of Phoenician-speaking Que. 

In Biblical Hebrew, the phrase 1713 p78 specifies the terrain to which the scapegoat carries its burden 
of sins (Lev. 16:22), translated “solitary land" (RSV); “remote place" (Nrv); and “inaccessible region" (Nps). 
The word 713 designates a ritually restricted area of the Temple property in Ezekiel's vision of the restored 
sanctuary (Ezek. 41:12-15; 42:1, 10, 13)." This label, referring to land, is semantically most similar to the 
Phoenician occurrence of gzr under discussion here. 

Considered in the context of land use, the statement whlb 'l tgzr makes sense. One city (Aleppo) is for- 
bidden to appropriate part of the territory of the other (Adana). The translation of °l tgzr as “you must not 
canton" secures the verb gzras a technical term in the political discourse of interstate relations. Arpad is not 
to divide and apportion its neighboring state to achieve dominance. Because Aleppo is (at least implicitly) 
subject to Mati°él, the oracle also subtly authorizes a divine curtailment of the king of Arpad's military and 
political power. 

The restoration ’d[n / wqw] involves minimal speculation and suits the space available at the end of line 
14, where there is space for probably one letter. At the beginning of line 15 there is space for three letters. 
The name "d[n] “Adana” nicely fills the lacuna at the end of line 14,” and [wqw] likewise fills the three-letter 
lacuna at the beginning of line 15, unrestored in the original publication. 


Line 15a 


qw The name qw occurs twice elsewhere in the inscription, both times in the phrase mlk qw (front, line 
9; right side, line 1). 


73 Note in line 3 of the left side the phrase brth, representing *brt *h “covenant of brother(hood),” implying a parity agree- 
ment between the two kingdoms. 

74 Lipiński (1999-2000, 493-94) maintains that the verb refers to slaughtering, not butchering, in this passage. 

75 On Ugaritic gzr, see Smith 2006, 114-15. 

76 The second passage cited above (KAI222 A 39-40) explicitly compares the slaughter or dismemberment of an animal to 
the political consequences of treaty violation. The treaty of Assur-nerari V with Mati'ilu (SAA 02, 002, lines 10-35) makes 
these consequences gruesomely explicit. 

77 See TDOT2: 460 (Górg). 

78 The phrase ‘mq "dn “the plain of Adana” (KAI 24 A I 4; II 2, 7) establishes the spelling. In the Cinekóy inscription the 
phrase can be restored ‘mq ['dn] (Tekoğlu and Lemaire 2000, 994 line 4). Kaufman's (2007, 12) restoration 'd[m] serves the 
unlikely hypothesis that the inscription concerns human sacrifice. 
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Line 15b 


k^m The conjunction k introduces a conditional clause with "m, as in Exodus 22:22 (English v. 23): "ON *3 
N pix py "indeed, if he cries out to me? 

kp r$ In Biblical Hebrew the verb kpp describes the declining motion of the head: iw [3382 9377 “is 
it to bow down his head like a bulrush?" (Isa. 58:5).” 

phtk The second-person pronoun undoubtedly refers to Mati?el.*? 

yhr[b] The restoration of b as the final consonant is Kaufman’s.*' It suits the context of this interpre- 
tation quite well. 

The syntax of lines 14-15 seems ambiguous. There is syntactic matching and lexical repetition in the 
two sentences, but the boundary between the first and second sentence is difficult to discern. The following 
division of lines is attractive because it produces two partly matching sentences: 


whlb ?l tgzr "d[n] 
[wqw] l tphd 


In addition to manifesting syntactic symmetry, the line division shown above highlights the word-level 
trope of binomination,” in this case geographical binomination.? In other words, the prose pair dn wqw 
"Adana-and-Que" (i.e., capital and state) is distributed over the two verse lines. The initial vocative constit- 
uent hlb is gapped (not represented) in the second line," and the order of subject and object in the two lines 
manifests simple chiasm.* Individually and cumulatively, these features allow us to describe this oracle as 
verse. 

In literary form, the passage in lines 14-15 can be regarded as a new example of the "salvation oracle" 
form.* The explicit statement wzbh mlk "rpd “and the king of Arpad sacrificed" (line 11) indicates the cultic 
context in which the sage delivers an oracle of salvation and assurance of hope. The formal structure of this 
oracle can be described with the following outline: 


Sacrifice (line 11) 
Statement of divine response (line 12a) 
Divine response to king and diviners (line 12b) 
Statement of reason for diviners’ activity (lines 12-132) 
Statement of sage's response (line 13b) 
Sage's response (lines 14-15) 

Oracle to Mati^el (14a) 

Oracle to Aleppo about Arpad (14b) 

Oracle about Adana and Que (14c-15a) 

Oracle about the province (of Arpad) (15b) 


The previously known epigraphic example of a “salvation oracle" from a Northwest Semitic inscription 
occurs in the Old Aramaic inscription of Zakkur: 


79 Note once again how metaphor evokes the implicit notion of the homunculus in motion, a rhetorical device discussed 
above. 


80 The proposed second-person discourse on the left side, line 1 (K tmfd “because you would rebel” [Kaufman 2007, 16]) is 
excluded by new word divisions proposed below. 


81 Kaufman 2007, 12. 

82 O'Connor 1980, 112-13. 

83 Ibid., 376-77. 

84 On vocatives in Biblical Hebrew verse, see O'Connor 1980, 80-82; Miller 2010. 
85 Onsimple chiasm with gapping, see O'Connor 1980, 393. 

86 Begrich 1934; 1938; Harner 1969; Westermann 1991; Stackert 2014, 40-41. 
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[wy mr .] b‘limyn. 71 [.] t[z]hl . ky . nh. hml[ktk . w^nh . ^q]m . ‘m[k] . wnh [.] "hslk . mn [.] 
kl . [mlky’] (KAI 202 A 12-14) 


Baalshamayn [said], "F[e]ar not, for I have made [you] king, [and I will st]and with [you], 
and I will deliver you from all [these kings]? 


The *do not fear" oracle in KAI 202 A 12-14 is similar to Incirli, line 15a, and a defining component of the 
"salvation oracle" form.* The two passages share other important similarities as well: (1) explicit reference 
to human intermediaries (KAI 202 A line 12; Incirli, front, 13b); (2) first-person speech by the deity (KAI 202 
A 13-14; Incirli, front, 14); and (3) assurance of deliverance (KAI 202 A 14; Incirli, front, 15b). 


PURSUIT, APPREHENSION, AND PARDON 


INCIRLI STELE, LEFT SIDE, LINES 1-26 


The interpretation of this segment of the text is complicated by epigraphic limits. Most lines are ten letters 
in length, but eleven-letter and twelve-letter lines occur. Of the twenty-seven extant lines, however, only 
six lines (21-26) can be read entirely—about one-fifth of the total. Once again, however, Kaufman has estab- 
lished a text that need not face serious challenge. Insofar as readings can be established, those published in 
the first treatment withstand scrutiny. 

As with many epigraphic texts, the chief difficulties are interpretive: finding word boundaries, distin- 
guishing homographs, establishing sentences, and interpreting semantic and rhetorical cues. Beginning 
with the first words, the interpretation below offers a number of new suggestions. The narrative, as I in- 
terpret it, opens with a statement about the defeat and capture of Mati?el by the forces of the King of the 
Danunians. The text gives no significant attention to the cause or motivation of Arpad's revolt. Mati?el is 
villified as the “traitor of the traitors of Arpad” (line 4), but apparently he survives, and the subsequent text, 
focusing on potential consequences of a future revolt, threatens harsh retribution by Que if the King of 
Arpad or his relatives should ever attempt another such rebellion. 


TEXT 


(1) kkt mfdp ^h? (2) bgd by wrm b (3) brth mlk dnny[m] (4) Sqr bgd bgd *rp[d] (5) ram bn w’m bt (6) 
pn ymt wl yh[rg] (7) mt?l mlk ^rpd (8) lbny wlbn bn[y] (9) [b]sry wlbt [by] (10) kl mlk h^my qb (11) 
^m mrd Sqr k’ (12) ... mgd p °rpd (13) Im tkhd sr [mt] (14) L mlk ^rpd . . (15) bgd mt^l ‘d (16) bsry wp 
phty (17) Tmlk dnnym k (18) b’ ’rpd.. (19) whsp hgblm (20) sp spt ^rpd (21) k’sr "m bn ^m (22) bn bny 
"m "ry (23) bsry ^m bt ? (24) ry bsry k bnk [. . .] (25) ° mlk dnnym z (26) mrd bmlk^&t (27) 1 bny [...] 


(1) When I had defeated him (or: upon his defeat) by pursuit after (2) the traitor against me and 
(after) the breakers of the (3) parity covenant of the king of the Danunians, (4) the traitor of the 
traitors of Arpad dealt falsely. (5) They pitied son and mother of a household (6—7) lest they die, and 
Mati°él king of Arpad was not killed (8) by his son(s) or by the son(s) of his son(s) of (9) his flesh or 
by the house of his father. (10) Every king that his people cursed, (11) if he is a deceitful rebel (12) . . . 
speaking a message (lit., mouth) of Arpad, (13) “Why would you conceal an (or: my) enemy, [Mati^] 
(14) él king of Arpad?” (15) (Should) Mati^el again betray (16) his flesh and also his province, (17) 
the king of the Danunians (will) go up there. (18) When he enters Arpad . . . (19) and strip away the 
borders: (20) *An end I will decree, Arpad! (21) When either his son or (22) a son of his sons or his 


87 Translation by Nissinen 2003, 206. On the context, see Stókl (2012, 21-22). 

88 ‘The deity bI $myn is the source of the oracle to Zakkur (KAI 202 A 11-12) and is invoked in other Aramaic inscriptions 
(KAI 259.3; 266.2). The name b'l $mm appears (without oracle) in Phoenician texts also: KAI 4.3 (Byblos); 18.1, 7 (Umm el- 
*Amed); 23.2 restored (Hassan Beyli); 24 A 3.18 (Karatepe); 64.1 (Cagliari), and the deity is probably mentioned as the recip- 
ient of a sacrifice in the Ivriz inscription, right side, lines 16-17 (Dincol 1994, figs. 3-5; Róllig 2013). 
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relative (23) by blood (lit., his flesh) or the daughter (or: house) of a re (24) lative by blood, if your 
son [. ..] (25) L ..] king of the Danunians [who] (26) rebel against the king of Assur, (26) against my 
(or: his; or: its) son(s) . . ? 


COMMENTARY 
Line 1 


In the first publication, the words of this line are divided thus: Kr K tmfd p ^hd/f.? The translation, italicized 
to indicate uncertainty, is “thus/there was, because you would rebel at the command of a foreigner” The 
translation offered here follows a different word division: krikt is a temporal adverbial clause whose main 
verb is from the root nky “to smite, defeat?! A generally accepted example of this clause type is kšth “when 
they placed him” (KAI 1.1; PPG 186 8257.4). The clause Kkt can be translated “when I had defeated him” 
(G perf. 1cs + 3ms suffix) or “upon his being defeated” (N inf. constr. + 3ms suffix). 

The remainder of the line can be reinterpreted m/dp "hr, parsed as the preposition /min-/, the infinitive 
rdp “to pursue, and the preposition "hr "after"? The preposition /min-/ probably expresses the means by 
which the verbal action was completed, as in Biblical Hebrew 3322 “by the magnitude (of your guilt)” The 
translation “by pursuit" reflects this analysis. Line 2 then introduces the objects of this pursuit. 


Line 2 
bgd /boged/ G part. bgd "traitor" 

r'm G part. pl. r“ “smash, shatter, break" Note the complement b- following this verb, as in Biblical He- 
brew.” The Biblical Hebrew verb r^, (HALOT 1270-71) is not explicitly associated with covenant-breaking, 
although it occurs in contexts having to do with the Temple and priests. 


Line 3 


brth (“brt ^h) lit., “covenant of a brother,’ or “parity covenant.’ The aphaeresis of initial 'alep is regular in 
Phoenician (PPG? 12-13 §14c). 


Line 4 


Sqr nm “breach of faith, lie" (HALOT 1648-50). In the Sefire treaty, the cognate verb describes treaty viola- 
tion: Sqrt b‘dy’ "In “you have violated these treaty stipulations” (KAI 222 B 38; DNWSI 1189; TDOT 15: 471). 


Line 5 


rhm G perf. 3p “they had compassion, pity" (DNWSI 1068-69) 


89 Kaufman 2007, 12. 
90 Ibid., 16. 


91 HALOT 697-98; Ugaritic nkyt (CAT 1.16:1:27) may attest to nky in the G stem (DULAT 632), but the context is broken. 
The verb also occurs in Old Aramaic (KAI 224.12-13). (I thank H. Hardy for this reference.) 


92 In Biblical Hebrew the verb rdp frequently governs a prepositional complement introduced by /áhér/. 
93 Ezek. 28:18; GKC 8119.4; HALOT 598 s.v. min 4. 

94 VIDON "6212 "do not harm My prophets” (1 Chron. 16:22). 

95 Compare Biblical Hebrew wng m3 (Amos 1:9). 
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Line 6 


yh[rg] The restoration of two letters in the break at the end of line 6 creates a line of eleven letters. The 
average line length of the right-side panel is twelve letters, so the restoration is possible. From the context 
as understood here, the verb hrg must be N-stem or internal passive. The agent of the passive clause 7 yh[rg] 
“and (Mati^el) was not killed” follows the verb and is marked with the preposition l- (Ibny wlbn bny “by his 
son or by his son's son. . ^), typical syntax in Phoenician (PPC? 196 §273). 


Line 10 

The word division of the first publication, kl mlk h’m yqb “Every king, whether he curse,” is unconvincing 
in its interpretation of the proposed form h’m. The division of words kl mlk h’my qb is more likely. Here is 
the proposed analysis: 


h- def.art. 

"my nm + 3ms suffix "ummiyyü/ “his people” This masculine variant of the stem occurs also in Bibli- 
cal Hebrew: n287772 “all peoples" (Ps. 117:1). 

qb G perf. qbb “to curse" (DNWSI 977-78) 


The sentence kl mlk h’my qb is an example of the h- relative construction, as also found in Biblical Hebrew 


and later dialects. One of the constraints on this construction in Biblical Hebrew is that it may “relativize 


only the subject of the relative clause?” That is the case in this instance also. The suffixal pronoun of ^my is 


assumed to refer to Mati°él king of Arpad. 
Line 11 


mrd This noun occurs earlier in the Incirli inscription: front, line 11. 
Sqr Asin line 4 above; the context is uncertain in this line. 


Line 12 
mgd D part. ngd "speaking" 
Line 13 
Im /lam(m)à/ interrog. “how? why?” 
khd *hide, conceal, efface" (HALOT 469) 
sr“enemy” Possibly attested in Samalian (KAI 214.30; see DNWSI 974 s.v.) 
Lines 13-14 
[mt^]l This restoration is partly conjectural; it preserves the letter taw read by Kaufman near the end of 


line 13.” Restoring [mt^] at the end of line 13 would create a count of twelve letters in the line, as in lines 
3 and 7 of the same panel. 


96 Kaufman 2007, 16. 
97 Holmstedt 2016, 69; full description of the construction, ibid., 69-71. 
98 Kaufman 2007, 8. 
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Line 15 
‘d (‘wd,) adv. “still, yet, again" (DNWSI 831-32) 
Line 17 


1G perf. ‘Ty 3ms “he went up" or inf. “to go up" (see note on 5pt in line 20 below). In Phoenician as in 
Hebrew, the verb is used in military contexts: k 1. hgbr . 2 [. °l]šy “For this warrior went up (against) 
[AlJashiya" (KAI 30.2-3)”; ^$ 1 $d ks dl hms “that went up (to) the steppes of Kush with Amasis” (CIS I 112 
bt; var. in 112 a, b?, c).!°° 


Line 19 
hsp (hsp) “to strip away" Compare Phoenician thtsp “you should strip" (KAI 1.2). 
Line 20 


sp /sop/ (swp) “end” (HALOT 747). I understand the noun to be the object of the verb spt “to issue a verdict.” 
Kaufman’s translation “to the end” supplies the preposition, thus assuming continuity with the previous 
clause. 

spt G prefix. “I will judge" The future tense or modal aspect of this verb indicates the entire narrative 
of Wraykas's movements and actions in lines 17-20 should be viewed as a threat of potential future pun- 
ishment if Arpad rebels another time. 


Line 22 
'ry Ug. ary, “kin” (DUL 111-12)? 


The back panel of the stele'? is inscribed with twenty-six lines that continue the narrative, and another six 
lines can be read on the right panel.’ Unfortunately, that the legibility of many letters is poor makes a con- 
tinuous reading of the narrative virtually impossible. The translation of these sections of the text attempted 
by Kaufman’ shows that the narrative about the suppression of revolt against Assyria and the Danunian 
king continues, probably to the middle of the eighteenth line of the back. The narrative voice is first-person 
from line 13 to line 22 of the back panel. The topic of lines 19-26 appears to be about postconflict retalia- 
tions by Wraykas. The text on the right panel’ appears to be a curse intended to protect the stele itself. 


CONCLUSION 


The present study has sought to provide a degree of additional clarity in the translation of three major 
sections of the text. The textual foundation provided by the first publication is demonstrably sound and 
reliable, almost without exception. Translation and interpretation will differ to some degree with each new 


99 First published by Honeyman (1938). 

100 See Schmitz 2010, 323; 2012, 36-42. 

101 Kaufman 2007, 14. 

102 See Watson 2013, 25, with etymological discussion. 
103 Kaufman 2007, 13-14. 

104 Ibid. 11. 

105 Ibid. 16-17. 

106 Ibid. 17. 
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study until a measure of stasis is achieved concerning philological questions that arise in the interpretive 
process. The gains of this new study, in the author’s view, may be some small improvements in understand- 
ing the border description, the identification of an oracle of the god Hadad in lines 14-15 of the front, anda 
more sharply focused interpretation of the capture of Mati^el and the surprisingly lenient treatment of his 
family in the settlements that followed his military defeat. 

The chief innovation proposed in this treatment of the inscription is to interpret lines 11-15 as an ac- 
count of an oracle of the type referred to in English as a “salvation oracle? The word mlk is translated as 
“king,” and this translation is incompatible with the hypothesis that the word mlk signifies a human sac- 
rifice. Kaufman cautions this latter interpretation is “by no means certain” It is my own duty to caution 
that the interpretation proposed above must also be subjected to review by specialists before any greater 
degree of certainty can be ascribed to it. I am persuaded that the translation given above does justice to 
the vocabulary and apparent grammar of the passage, but the context is insufficiently established at this 
moment to warrant stronger claims of certainty.'? 

In several other places as well, the interpretations presented above will require further discussion by 
specialists. Any resulting improvements have the potential to aid historians and biblical scholars to incor- 


porate this important primary source more effectively in future studies of the conflict it describes. 


107 Ibid. 4. 


108 Ithank the editors for their invitation to contribute this study in honor of Dennis Pardee. Although I was never for- 
mally associated with him as a student or colleague, he extended generous encouragement and advice to me at crucial mo- 
ments in my own formation. This study would be the better for his critique, but I nonetheless offer it in gratitude and with 
congratulations. 
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“AND NOW? W'T(H) 
A TRANSITION PARTICLE IN ANCIENT HEBREW 


William M. Schniedewind 
University of California, Los Angeles 


A transitional particle w't found in Epigraphic Hebrew (Biblical Hebrew w'th) was identified by Dennis 
Pardee in an article on the Arad Letters! as well as in his coauthored Handbook of Ancient Hebrew Letters.’ 
Since the publication of Pardee's study of the Arad Letters and his handbook, the discovery of several 
other inscriptions makes it worth revisiting this transition particle in the epigraphic and biblical records. 
Transitional markers were likely an important device learned by ancient scribes when writing letters, and 
this paper compares this marker with other devices in Northwest Semitics. The particle is thought to have 
its origins in oral discourse, and the relationship between oral discourse and scribal training is discussed. 
Finally, the paper concludes with some reflection on how understanding wt as part of rudimentary scribal 
training might inform its use in biblical literature. 

Pardee notes that although he translates wt literally, “it corresponds more nearly to a paragraph di- 
vision in English usage”? His description of w't as a paragraph divider was quite apt. Indeed, paragraph 
dividers in letter writing serve a universal semantic function. In the Amarna Letters and Ugarit we find 
a graphic auxiliary scribal marker that serves as a functional equivalent to the lexical w‘t—viz., both the 
Amarna Letters and Ugaritic regularly employ a horizontal line in a variety of ways to distinguish logical 
semantic units in texts, and this practice includes marking off sections (or “paragraphs”) within letters.* 
Alphabetic Ugaritic letters often utilize a single horizontal line to separate the praescriptio (that is, the ad- 
dress and the greeting) from the body of a letter? Frequently, Ugaritic letters will separate both elements of 
the praescriptio with a line. Occasionally they omit the line, so the practice is not entirely consistent. A few 
examples will illustrate.^ 


Text 21 (RS 4.475; KTU 2.10) 
(1) thm. iwrdr (2) 1. plsy (3) rgm 


(4) yslm . lk 


(5) L. tréds (6) w. 1. klby (7) šm% . hti (8) nhtü. ht... 


1 Pardee 1978. 

2 Pardee 1982. 

3 Pardee 1978, 292. 
4 See Mabie 2004. 
5 


Praescriptio is Pardee's (1982, 145) term for the prologue of a letter, which may include the name of the sender, the recip- 
ient, and a formulaic greeting and blessing. The praescriptio are abbreviated in many Hebrew letters and often name only 
the recipient. 


6 Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, 233-36. 
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Message of Iwridarri: To Pilsiya, say:/ May it be well with you. / Regarding Targudassi and 
Kalbiya, I have heard that they have suffered defeat . . . 


Text 23 (RS 11.872; KTU 2.13) 
l. mlkt (2) umy . rgm (3) thm. mlk (4) bnk . 


(5) L. pn . umy (6) glt. 1. umy (7) yslm . ilm (8) tgrk . t$lmk 


(9) hIny . mny (10) kll . Slm (11) tmny . “m . umy [Lower edge] (12) mnm . slm (13) w. rgm . ttb . ly... 


Reverse 


(14) bm. tyndr (15) itt ./mn.mlk't' 

To the queen, my mother, say: Message of the king, your son. / At my mother's feet I fall. With 
my mother may it be well! May the gods guard you, may they keep you well. / Here with me 
everything is well. There with my mother, whatever is well, send word (of that) back to me... 
/ From the tribute they have vowed a gift to the queen... . 


Text 24 (RS 15.008; KTU 2.16) 
thm. "t'Im[y[n' (2) l tryl . ámy (3) rgm 


(4) yslm . Ik . ily (5) ügrt . térk (6) tslmk . umy (7) td‘. ky . rbt (8) l pn . špš (9) w pn. špš . nr 
(10) by. mid... 

Message of Talminyàni: To Tarriyelli, my mother, say: / May it be well with you. May the gods 
of Ugarit guard you, may they keep you well. My mother, you must know that I have entered 
before the Sun and (that) the face of the Sun has shone upon me. 


Some variety in the use of the horizontal line can be seen in these examples. While the horizontal line 
works as an auxiliary scribal device marking sections, Ugaritic lacks a lexical equivalent to w't that is em- 
ployed regularly. 

Likewise, the Amarna Letters frequently employ a single or double horizontal line to divide the prae- 
scriptio from the body of the letter, although the Amarna Letters are less consistent in using this auxiliary 
marker as a paragraph divider.’ It is also worth noting that the non-Canaanite letters (i.e., EA 1-59) employ 
the horizontal line(s) quite regularly in a similar manner to the Ugaritic letters, whereas the Canaanite 
letters (EA 60—382) are less consistent in employing a horizontal line(s). This situation can be traced to 
regional variation resulting from different scribal communities.? Some examples from the Amarna Letters? 
will illustrate some features of its usage: 


EA 39 
(1) a-na LUGAL KUR Mi-is-ri S[E]S-ia (2) qí-bí-ma (3) um-ma LUGAL KUR A-la-8i-ia SES-ka-ma 
(4) a-na ia-si &ul-mu (5) à a-na UGU-ka lu-á $ul-mu (6) a-na É-ka NITLAM.MES-ka DUMU-ka (7) 
DAM.MES-ka GIS.GIGIR.MES-ka ma-du ANSE.KUR.RA.MES-ka (8) à i-na KUR Mi-is-ri KUR-ka 
(9) ma-gal lu-u šul-mu 


(10) SES-ia LU.DUMU.KIN-ri-ia (11) ha-mu-ut-ta na-as-ri-is (12) us-Se-ra-su-nu ù is-mé (13) 
Su-lu-um-ka 


7 Mabie (2004, 320-23) has shown that the variation in auxiliary markers in the Amarna corpus can be grouped geograph- 
ically. The use of auxiliary markers in Ugaritic and the Amarna Letters show both commonalities and distinctions. 


8 See ibid., 322-23. 
9 Rainey 2015. 
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(14) LU an-nu-á DAM.GÀR- ia SES-ia (15) na-as-ri-i$ ha-mu-[ut-t]a (16) us-Se-ra-Su-nu 
(17) LÜ.DAM.GÀR- ia GIS.MA-ia (18) ‘LU’ pa-qá-ri-ka ul (19) ia-qá-ar-ri-ib (20) it-ti-$u-nu 


Speak to the king of Egypt, my brother, thus (says) the king of Alashia, your brother: It is well 
with me. May it be well with you. With your house, your spouses, your son(s), your wives, your 
chariotry, your many horses, and within Egypt, your country, may it be very well. / My brother, 
as for my messengers, send them quickly and safely so that I may hear of your welfare. / These 
men are my merchants. My brother, send them safely (and) quick[l]y. As for my merchant(s) 
(and) my ship, may your customs' inspector not draw near to them. 


EA 276 
(1) [a-na LUGAL ENia] (2) [DINGER.MES-ia dUTU-ia (3) qí-bí-ma] 


(4) um-ma Itr]a-a[h-zi-ba-da] (5) IR-ka ep-ri [$a] (6) GIR.MES-ka a-na GER.M[ES LUGAL ENia] 
(7) DINGIR.MES- ia dUTU-ia (8) 7-Su 7-tá-a-an ‘am-qut' (9) a-wa-at is-tap-par (10) LUGAL ENia 
DINGIR.MES- ia (11) [d]UTU- ia a-na ia-si (12) [a-nu]-ma i-su-si- ru -3u (13) [a-n]a LUGAL ENia 
(14) [4] UTU ii-tu (15) AN sa-mi 


[Speak to the king, my lord, my deity, my sun god:] / Message of [Y]a‘[zibadda,] your servant, 
the dirt [under] your feet: At the fee[t of the king, my lord,] my deity, my sun god, seven times 
(and) seven times have I fallen. As for the word that the king, my lord, my deity, my sun god, 
wrote to me, [no]w I am preparing it [fo]r the king, my lord, the sun [god] from heaven. 


While the horizontal line is used as a section divider, it is certainly not used exclusively to separate the 
praescriptio from the body. Indeed, it is sometimes used to separate the parts of the praescriptio, and it can 
also be used in the body of the letter. The non-Canaanite letters share the most similarity with alphabetic 
Ugaritic in the use of this auxiliary mark. Actually, if anything, the wider use of the horizontal line(s) as 
sectional markers shares more with the use of w'th in biblical literature, which is used as a transitional 
marker in the entire oral discourse and not merely (or primarily) to mark the beginning of the discourse. 
The Amarna Letters do display a variety of lexical terms that are used to mark transitions (e.g., anumma, 
inanna, enuma, amur, Sanitam), yet none of these terms are etymologically related to w't(h). Any similari- 
ties, however, seem to be strictly functional. The best functional equivalent to w'th in the Amarna Letters is 
Sanitam; this word can be used to begin a new section right after a horizontal line and to begin the body of 
the letter after the praescriptio (see, e.g., EA 35:23, 27, 30, 43; 45:30; 47:12; 64:14; 105:6; 108:8; 132:8; 141:18; 
142:11, 32; 157:34; 158:10; 161:35, 47; 169:16; 170:14; 171:22; 296:9). 

As an aside, it is worth mentioning that the orthography of w‘t in Epigraphic Hebrew has been the sub- 
ject of some discussion.” Biblical Hebrew spells it with a mater lectionis— w'th—with just one exception—in 
Psalm 74:6, where the Qere corrects the Ketiv to the Standard Biblical Hebrew (SBH) plene spelling. It is 
difficult to make definitive conclusions about the orthographic choices of the ancient scribes given the often 
tenuous relationship between orthography and phonology.” Pardee correctly rejected David Noel Freed- 
man's suggestion that the defective spelling in the inscriptions “indicates a pronunciation of ‘at or Et?” 
Pardee favors Aharoni’s vocalization, ‘atta, which was based on the variation in the spelling of 2ms verb 
forms (e.g., yd‘th, Arad 40:9"). Indeed, Freedman's suggestion makes it is difficult to account for the SBH 


10 The one exception to the defective spelling is the “Silver, Pistachio and Grain" inscription, published from the antiquities 
market by S. Ahituv (2008, 199-202). I suspect this unprovenanced ostracon is a forgery and should not be included in our 
dataset. 


11 Additionally, there is the example of Ezekiel 23:43, where we find only 't “now” spelled defectively (and where the Qere 
corrects this example to the standard full spelling). 


12 Seethe observations by M. Sebba (2007, 102-31). 
13 Freedman 1969, 52; cited by Pardee 1978, 292. 
14 See Aharoni 1981, 12. 
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orthography. Pardee suggests the SBH ‘th orthography represents a secondary lengthening of an originally 
short accusative vowel. This explanation raises the question of whether orthography should be viewed 
primarily as related to developments in pronunciation or whether other nonphonological issues may have 
factored into orthography." For example, the SBH orthography also became critical for distinguishing the 
Epigraphic Hebrew homographs, /'et/ “time” and /'attah/ “now; which, given the related semantic fields, 
could have caused significant semantic confusion if they had remained homographs in biblical literature. 
In the end, as Pardee had noted, the vocalization of wt is uncertain, and it is difficult to know whether its 
status in Epigraphic Hebrew as a homograph with “t “time” might have influenced the SBH orthography 
or whether its orthography was simply the reflection of a phonological development. 

The use of w't as a sectional divider in Epigraphic Hebrew letters is quite consistent and impressive. It 
either occurs or can be restored from the context in seventeen of the Arad Letters (1:2; 2:1; 3:1; 5:1-2; 6:1; 
7:1-2; 8:1; 9:1; 10:1; 11:2; 14:1; 16:3; 17:1; 18:3; 21:3; 40:4), and it appears five times in the Lachish Letters (2:3; 
3:4; 4:1-2; 5:2-3; 9:3), once in a Wadi Murabba'at ostracon, and once in a Moussaieff Ostracon.'^ Apart from 
Epigraphic Hebrew, w't was also used in other Iron Age Canaanite letters; for example, it is found in an 
Edomite letter from Horvat “Uza” and an Ammonite letter from Tell El-Mazar.? In all these cases, wt serves 
as a transitional particle denoting the shift from the praescriptioto the body of the letter. From a formal point 
of view, w't marks the transition from a scribe's announcing the sender and sometimes a formal stereotyped 
greeting to the actual content of the message, thus marking the shift in speaker from the scribe himself to 
the scribe as mouthpiece of the sender. w't realigns the focus from the metapragmatic structure of the letter 
to the actual letter itself.’ A few examples will illustrate both the variety and consistency of its usage: 


1)Arad 1:1 "LLlysb.w 
(1) y 
1:2 ‘t.ntn. lktym 
To Elyashib: And now, give to the Kittim... 


(2)Arad 16:1 — *hk. hnnyhw.slh Isl 
16:2 m. lysb.wlslm bytk br 
16:3 — ktk lyhwh.w't kg'ty 


Your brother, Hananiah, sends for the welfare of Elyashib and for the welfare of 
your house. I bless you by Yahweh. And now, when I left... 


(3) Mura. 1:1 mr. [---] yhw.Ik 
1:2 w't."Ltim* Ik[1] dbr. ^$r ydbr.'lyk 
Message of [XXX]yahu to you: And now, do not listen to every word that he says 
to you... 


(4) Lachish 3:1 ‘bdk.hws‘yhw slh.l 
3:2 hgd l'dny y’ws.ysm‘ 
3:3 yhwh °t 'dny $m*t slm 
3:4 wsm't tb[.] w't.hpqh 
Your servant, Hoshayahu, sends to tell my lord Yaush: May Yahweh cause my lord 
to hear a report of peace and a good report. And now, please open... 


15 See, e.g., Sebba 2007; Jaffe, Androutsopoulos, and Sebba 2012. 
16 See Dobbs-Allsopp et al., 2005, 381-82, 570-71. 

17 Beit-Arieh and Cresson 1985, 97-98. 

18 Yassine and Teixidor 1986, 47. 


19 Metapragmatics is the linguistic anthropology category that studies how language characterizes speech awareness, 
functions, and reference. In the present case, metapragmatics seems a useful theoretical category for w't inasmuch as it 
marks an awareness in the shift of the function of language and speakers. On metapragmatics, see Silverstein 2001 as well 
as Lucy 2004 for its role in reported speech. 
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(5) H. Uza 1:1 ^mr.lmlk.*mr.lblbl 
1:2 hslm.’t.whbrktk 
1:3 Iqws.w't.tn.^t.h'kl 


(Thus) said Lumalak, say to Balbal: Are you well? I bless you by Qaus. And now, 
give the food... 


The use of w‘t is so consistent in Iron Age inscriptions that one must assume it was a device scribes learned 
to use in writing letters. Herein, wt is translated with a more formal equivalence as “and now,’ but it can 
be more dynamically rendered simply by using a new paragraph; in this respect, it is similar to the Hebrew 
word le^mor, which is usually translated “saying” but can be more dynamically rendered into English by 
simply using quotation marks to mark direct speech. 

The use of a device to mark the transition from the prologue to the body of a letter was similar (though 
more varied) in letters written in Official Aramaic. For example, Ezra uses wk‘nt, wkt, and wk'n as opening 
transitional particles in its letters.” The Hermopolis Papyri frequently employ wk't (e.g., 1:3; 2:4; 4:4; 5:2; 6:3; 
10:2); and we also find wk‘n, k‘n, k‘nt, and wkt in the Hermopolis and Elephantine papyri." These words all 
seem to be close functional parallels to wt as it is used in Epigraphic Hebrew. A few examples will illustrate 
the functional similarities: 


(1) Ezra 4:11-12 "This is a copy of the letter that they sent: "To King Artaxerxes: Your 
servants, the people of the province Beyond the River, send greeting. And now [wk ‘nt], 
may it be known...” 


(2 Herm. 1:1 Slm byt nbw "l'hty ryh mn *hky mkbnt 
1:2 brktky Ipth zy yhzny "pyk bslm slm bntsrl w'rl 
1:3 w'srst wsrdr hrws šl $lmhn wk‘t slm 
"Peace to the temple of Nabu! To my sister Reia from your brother Makkebanit: I bless 


you by Ptah! May he let me see you again in peace! Peace to Banitsarli, Uri, Isireshut, 
and Sardur. Haruz sends peace to them. And now, there is peace (to Haruz) .. ? 


(3) Eleph. 17A:1 [7]/"my qwylyh brk[y --- slm] 
17A:2 Slht lky k‘nt hly hw[d'tky] 


"To my mother Qawwileyah from your son: I send you [peace]. Now, this is to make 


» 


kno[wn to you]... 


(4) Eleph. 19:  '"Ihws*yh 
19:2 slmk kn hzy 


"To Hoshayah: Peace/greetings! Now, watch over .. ? 


There is some orthographic variation in the transitional particle (wk‘t, wk‘n, k‘nt, and k‘n), and the length 
of the praescriptio can vary from elaborate to minimalist, but functionally it follows the pattern we know 
from Iron Age inscriptions. However, this usage disappears in later Hebrew and Aramaic. As Pardee notes, 
the pronoun/conjugation $ fills the semantic function in the Bar-Kokhba Hebrew letters while its semantic 
cognate d(y) was used in Aramaic.” It seems the use of w't and semantic cognates continued in the scribal 
chancellery from the Iron Age until the demise of the Persian Empire. 

The history of w't(h) in early Hebrew literature is also worth surveying. To begin, wth is quite common 
in Biblical Hebrew—it appears 273 times. Indeed, more than half the 435 occurrences of ‘th in biblical lit- 
erature are with the conjunctive particle underscoring its predominant usage as a transitional expression. 
HALOT suggests that 241 of its 273 occurrences introduce a new section, while 24 times it may be translated 


20 Ezra 4:11, 17; 5:17; 7:12. 
21 Lindenberger 1994. 
22 Pardee et al., 1982, 149-50. 
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“but now.” However, some of these few adversative examples are suspect,” and the remainder seem to be 
concentrated in later Biblical Hebrew.” The use of wth abruptly disappears in later Hebrew—it appears 
only once in the Mishnah,” when it is quoting Genesis 20:7. Given that Rabbinic Hebrew is generally 
considered a textualization of a vernacular dialect, this development is significant. It is also worth noting 
that ‘th is replaced in later Hebrew by 'k$w “now,’ but the expression w‘ksw “and now” is also uncommon 
and certainly not used as a paragraph divider in the way we find it used in Iron Age Hebrew letters. w'th 
continued to be used in Qumranic Hebrew, although some of its uses seem curious. For example, w'th is 
the first word of the Damascus Document from the Cairo Geniza (CD), where it certainly would not fit its 
use as a transitional particle, as Bongers noted: “Zum Schluss muss nochmals darauf hingewiesen werden, 
dass w''attah niemals am Anfang einer Ansprache erscheint?” For this reason, Bongers was suspicious of 
the opening of CD, and as it turns out, rightly so. Fragments from Qumran (40266) indicate the text had a 
prologue; thus w'th would have served as a transitional particle from the prologue into the body of the Da- 
mascus Document. In general, Qumran usage is biblicizing; for example, w'th in biblical literature is often 
followed by an imperative of $m* "hear, listen; and Qumran also features this use.” 

More generally, the expression w'th has been considered a marker in oral discourse. Pardee writes, 
"Such a usage arose from standard speech wherein w‘t marks the point of transition between a preamble of 
any kind (historical, circumstantial, causal) and the point of a given statement?” This suggestion is substan- 
tiated by a survey of the word's use in biblical literature; for example, all twenty-six occurrences of w'th in 
Genesis appear within direct speech, and this example represents well its use in SBH. However, w'th seems 
eventually to have become a purely scribal device. If it had continued as a regular feature of oral discourse, 
then we might have expected it to continue in vernacular Hebrew and be represented in Rabbinic Hebrew. 
However, w'th is not a regular feature of Rabbinic Hebrew. If a primary role of w't(h) had become that of a 
scribal discourse marker—a scribal device to mark paragraph division (as Pardee suggested)—then its dis- 
appearance from Rabbinic Hebrew can be explained as a change in scribal education. In this respect, it is 
noteworthy that the disuse of w't and its Aramaic cognates in letter writing seems to parallel the decline of 
the Aramaic chancellery of the Persian Empire. 

In conclusion, the relationship between the use of w't(h) in Epigraphic Hebrew and in SBH warrants 
some reflection. To wit, is its regular usage as a transitional particle, essentially a paragraph divider, reflect- 
ed at all in biblical literature? In addition to serving as a general lexical device to mark transition in oral 
discourse, a few examples recall its more formal use in letter writing. For example, we read in 1 Samuel 15:1, 
"Samuel said to Saul, “The LORD sent me to anoint you king over his people Israel; and now [w'th], listen to 
the words of the LORD? Here the function of wtth is both transitional and metapragmatic, as in Epigraphic 
Hebrew. Likewise, the common use of w'th followed by the imperative $m* “hear” seems to harken back to 
the messenger formula utilized in letters." For example, the narrator subtly employs features of a formal 
messenger scene in 1 Samuel 28:21-22: “The woman came to Saul, and when she saw that he was terrified, 
she said to him, “Your maidservant has listened to you; I have taken my life in my hand, and have listened 
to what you have said to me. And now, you also listen [wth $m-n?] to your maidservant: let me set a morsel 
of bread before you.” The role of wth in letters is most explicit in 2 Kings 5:6: “He brought the letter [hspr] 
to the king of Israel, which read [mr]: ‘And now [wth], when this letter reaches you, know that I have sent 
to you my servant Na'aman, that you may cure him of his leprosy.” Similarly, we read in 2 Kings 10:1-2: 


23 E.g. Gen. 32:11; Deut. 10:22. 

24 E.g. Isa. 43:1; 44:1; 47:8; 48:16; 49:5; 64:7; Hag. 2:4; Ezra 9:8. 
25 BabaQ 8:7. 

26 Bongers 1965, 298. 

27 E.g., Gen. 27:8, 43; Deut. 4:1; 1 Sam. 8:9; 15:1; 26:19; 28:22. 
28 E.g. CD 1:1; 2:2; 2:14; 40185; 40525. 

29 Pardee 1978, 292. 


30 Examples of the expression wth sm‘ (or variations thereof) include Gen. 27:8, 42; Exod. 19:5; Deut. 4:1; 1 Sam. 8:9; 15:1; 
25:7; 26:19; Isa. 44:1; 47:8; Jer. 37:20; 42:18; Amos 7:16; Prov. 5:7. 
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“So Jehu wrote letters and sent them to Samaria, to the rulers of Jezreel, to the elders, and to the guardians 
of the sons of Ahab, saying [lmr]: ‘And now [w'th], your master's sons are with you.” In these last two 
examples, the use of w'th most closely reminds us of Epigraphic Hebrew with regard to their context of 
written letters; it is worth noting that w'th actually follows lmr, which is traditionally translated “saying” 
but is functionally a metapragmatic marker of a direct quotation. These examples indicate the awareness 
and probable influence of the metapragmatic use of w't known from Epigraphic Hebrew letters. 

It is clear that the usage of w'th as a paragraph divider was widespread in both Hebrew and Aramaic 
epistolary practice from the late Iron Age through the Persian period. Moreover, letter writing was one of 
the foundational exercises of a scribal apprentice; we find examples of scribal exercises in letter writing in 
Akkadian (see Veldhuis 1996; Tinney 1998),?' Ugarit (KTU 5.9; 5.10; 5.11), and Epigraphic Hebrew (Kuntillet 
‘Ajrud inscriptions 3.1 and 3.6?). We may suppose that w‘t(h) originated, as Pardee suggested, as a marker 
in oral discourse. Indeed, this suggestion is supported by the word's prevalence in direct speech in biblical 
literature. From this, it might have been borrowed for formal use in the practice of writing letters—one of 
the main tasks of the scribal enterprise and one of the foundations of early scribal education. This would 
have bred scribal familiarity with the term. This may in turn explain why w't(h) came to be used so com- 
monly in biblical texts. It certainly was a textual device of great familiarity to the scribes of biblical litera- 
ture just as it was a regular feature in letters written in Epigraphic Hebrew. 


31 Iam especially indebted to Steve Tinney for his paper “Education in Ancient Mesopotamia,’ presented June 30, 2015, 
at the conference on Second Temple Jewish Paideia in Its Ancient Near Eastern and Hellenistic Contexts, in Naples, Italy. 


32 See Ahituv, Eshel, and Meshel 2012, 87-97. 
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A STUDY OF THE PREPOSITION B- IN SAM'ALIAN ARAMAIC 


A COGNITIVE LINGUISTIC APPROACH WITH RAMIFICATIONS 
FOR THE INTERPRETATION OF THE KATUMUWA STELE 


K. Lawson Younger Jr. 
Trinity Evangelical Divinity School 


Ir IS A GREAT PLEASURE to offer this essay in honor of Dennis Pardee. His study of the Ugaritic preposi- 
tions, published in a series of essays, was a foundational start in establishing the actual semantic range of 
these prepositions, in particular that of b-, as opposed to the tendency prior to his work to assume simple 
"ambiguity" as the explanation for the wide ranges of usage for the Ugaritic prepositions.! In short, Pardee 
demonstrated that the Ugaritic prepositions were not to be dealt with as philological “wild cards”? The mod- 
est study offered here in his honor will attempt to contribute to the study of the preposition b- in Sam'alian 
Aramaic. It will also look at some ramifications for the interpretation of the recently discovered Katumuwa 
Inscription. 

Pardee summed up the data on the preposition b- in Ugaritic by stating, "the preposition b basically 
indicates position ‘within the confines of’. In translation it appears most frequently as ‘in’, ‘on’, ‘from’, 
and ‘into’, depending on the nature of the verb and the author's perspective"? He understood the seman- 
tic range of b- to be comprised of three classes. In class I, “b- indicates where (position in), when (time in 
which), or how (circumstances in which) an action takes place.” A semantic development of b- in class I was 
“(go) among" becoming “(go) with" (e.g., hIk b-). In class II, b- indicates “from which" (either with movement 
as the primary notion, e.g., tb b- “go away from, or as partitive b- “[one/some] of"). This semantic usage, 
Pardee stressed, was the result of the particular verb/preposition combination. In class III, b- indicates posi- 
tion as a result of motion “into.” Finally, with certain verbs (‘ly and yp‘) b- appears in an adversative context 
and means "against? He concluded, “the total impression left by an examination of the attestations of b- in 
Ugaritic, however, is that little semantic spread has occurred. Taking perspective into account, b- can be 
seen to have most frequently indicated position ‘within the confines of’, with movement ‘to’ or ‘from’ pro- 
vided by the verb, adverbial markers, context, or idiomatic usage.”* 

The culmination of the study of the semantic range of Ugaritic b- can be seen in Bordreuil and Pardee 
where the gloss for the preposition is given: “in, within, through, by the intermediary of, by the price of, 
etc.” The authors explain their understanding of the prepositions in Ugaritic in the following way: 


The primary peculiarity of Ugaritic is the absence of a prepositional lexeme expressing the ablative 
“from, away from. This absence is compensated by a complex system of verb + preposition com- 
binations, where the translation value of the preposition can only be determined by usage and by 
context (Pardee 1975, 1976, with discussion of prepositional semantic ambiguity). The prepositional 


E.g., Dahood 1966, 16; Gordon 1940 §9; 1947 §10; 1955 §10; 1965 §10; Sarna 1959; Chomsky 1970. 
Pardee 1975, 334. 

Pardee 1976, 312-13. 

Ibid., 313. 

Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, 60. 
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system as a whole appears to function primarily to denote position rather than direction, a stative 
notion rather than a motional one. Directionality and motion were supplied primarily by the verb. 
What this means in practice is that virtually any preposition may appear in expressions of the abla- 
tive, and that the modern reader must depend on elements other than the preposition itself to reach 
a proper interpretation of a passage. 


Pardee's work was an extremely important contribution to the advancement of the study of prepositions, 
not only in Ugaritic, but also in the other West Semitic languages. 

In the current scholarly context, variation in prepositional usage is frequently attributed to verbal rec- 
tion. For example, Mikhal Oren has recently stated: 


In many verb + preposition combinations the original spatial meaning of the prepositions is lost: the 
prepositions serve merely as marks of the syntactic connection between the verb and its complements, 
and do not necessarily reflect the semantic relations between the action and its participants or the 
state and the entities involved in it. Such verb + preposition combinations are therefore arbitrary, in 
the sense that synonymous or near-synonymous verbs can each govern a different preposition—cf. 
Hebrew bY TON “to reign over" vs. -2 DWN “to rule over" (no. 1) or DY AXP vs. -3 Nnn/?u8 “to be 
angry with" (no. 2)—so that the preposition to be used with a particular verb cannot be determined 
by semantic considerations alone." 


This essay will argue that a cognitive linguistic approach provides a more comprehensive explanation for 
prepositional use than seeing their usage as mere arbitrary “marks of the syntactic connection.”* 

In his important study on the inscriptions from Zincirli, Josef Tropper lists only the meaning for the 
Sam'alian preposition b-: “in, an, mit, aufgrund" In an earlier study of the language, Paul Dion listed simply 
the passages where b- occurs, while offering no discussion. Now, with the recent discovery and publica- 
tion of the Katumuwa Inscription," as well as with the publication of a modern critical edition of the Ordek- 
burnu Inscription," there is a real need for addressing the usage of the preposition b- in the inscriptions 
from ancient Sam'al. Hence a study such as the one offered here is desirable. 

Although the kingdom of Sam'al,? also known as Yadiya and Bit-Gabbari, was small—about 50 km 
north-south by 35 km east-west—its inscriptions manifest quite a linguistic complexity (Phoenician, Lu- 
wian, and two dialects of Aramaic: Sam'alian Aramaic and Standard Old Aramaic" (see the discussion 
below). This complexity undoubtedly reflects a corresponding ethnic and social diversity. The majority of 
substantial texts from Zincirli are written in Sam'alian Aramaic.? They include, in chronological order: 


6 For Hebrew, see Malessa 2006. 

7 Oren 2013, 1-3 (emphases mine). 

8 Fora very useful analysis of the Hebrew prepositions, see the grammaticalization study of Hardy 2021. 
9 Tropper 1993, 229, 265. 

10 Dion 1974, 163. 

11 Pardee 2009; 2014. 

12 Lemaire and Sass 2013. See the earlier, inadequate study of Lidzbazrski (1909-15). 

13 For the history of the kingdom, see Younger 2016, 373-424. 

14 Or using Fales’ designation (2011, 560): “Syrian Old Aramaic.” 


15 This is not the place to discuss at length the controversy about the classification of the earlier known texts from Zincir- 
li, the Panamuwa and Hadad inscriptions. See Friedrich 1951, 152-53; Greenfield 1968; 1978, 94; Dion 1974; Tropper 1993, 
283-311; Huehnergard 1995; Gianto 2008, 12; Noorlander 2012; Fales 2013; and Gzella 2014, 74-75; 2015, 72-77. In his publi- 
cation of the Katumuwa Inscription, Pardee (2009, 68) comments: “One may legitimately claim that the more clearly Aramaic 
character of the language of the new inscription [emphasis mine], in conjunction with its strong isoglosses with Sam'alian 
(in particular {’nk} and (wt-]), provides a new argument in favor of the identification of Sam'alian as a dialect of Aramaic 
characterized by the even more archaic retention of case endings in the plural and the absence of nunation? The Ordekburnu 
Inscription also adds evidence to this end (Lemaire and Sass 2013). 
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Kulamuwa’s Golden Case Inscription (ca. 830-820), the Ordekburnu Inscription (ca. 820-760), the Hadad 
Inscription (ca. 755-750), and the Panamuwa Inscription (ca. 732). 

From its initial publication, Dennis Pardee understood the Katumuwa Inscription (ca. 735) to contain 
some possible evidence for another dialect within Sam'alian Aramaic at Zincirli. Recently he put it this 
way: “The language of the Katumuwa Inscription is a previously unattested dialect of Aramaic, not quite 
so archaic as the language of the Hadad and Panamuwa inscriptions, but more so than the standardized 
language of the larger body of Aramaic inscriptions from the Aramaean kingdoms of the ninth to seventh 
centuries BC?! However, he admits: 


This inscription would immediately be classified as Sam'alian were it not for the m.pl.abs. forms 
ending in {-n} ({ywmn} twice in line 10, probably {krmn} in line 4, and possibly {swd/rn} in that same 
line). That masculine plural nouns in the absolute and construct states appear in Samalian with a 
mater lectionis representing a vowel marking case (nom. = {-w}, obi. = {-y}) and without a following 
consonant in the absolute state is broadly accepted today. Indeed, in some respects, this is the defin- 
ing isogloss of Samalian, with not a single exception to the absence of a final consonant in the abso- 
lute state listed by either Dion or Tropper. .. . On the other hand, this form ending in {-n} precludes 
the identification of the language as Phoenician and would appear to place the dialect, attested in an 
inscription from so far north, in the generally Aramaic camp (as opposed, for example, to Moabite, 
from which it is distinguished by other isoglosses). It is not, however, the Aramaic of the Barrakib 
inscriptions." 


In the light of the publication of the Ordekburnu Inscription, Lemaire has readdressed this issue and con- 
cluded that the Katumuwa Inscription is not an exemplar of another dialect but is simply another example 
of Sam'alian Aramaic." It seems very likely that king Panamuwa II and his minister Katumuwa spoke the 
same local dialect of Aramaic. It is difficult to envision two dialects of Sam'alian Aramaic in such a tiny, 
apparently self-contained, polity. Whether it was written in another dialect or not, for the purposes of this 
essay I will consider the Katumuwa Inscription within the Sam'alian Aramaic dialect. 


A COGNITIVE LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS OF THE SAM'ALIAN PREPOSITION B- 


Cognitive linguistics is a branch of linguistics that interprets language in terms of the concepts which un- 
derlie its forms.” In this field of linguistics, particular attention has been given to the analysis of the usage 
of prepositions. For example, Tyler and Evans have examined the semantics of the English spatial particles 


16 Pardee 2014, 45. 


17 Pardee 2009, 66. On page 68 he adds two other features: (1) “the absence of an orthographic indication of a case vowel on 
all plural forms" and (2) “the orthography may also have been more conservative, with no certain case of an internal mater 
lectionis? However, regarding (1), the inscription has only two construct plural forms: mn . mn . bny “whoever of my sons” 
(line 6) and mn. bny ’§ “whoever of the sons of anyone" (line 7). The phrase mn. mn. bny is identical to mn mn. bny attested 
in Sam'alian (Hadad, lines 15, 20, 24 [in line 24 bty has been read instead of bny; but this reading is problematic and doubtful; 
see Tropper 1993, 86]). The form bny ’§ corresponds to the written form of the normal construct state in Sam'alian (Tropper 
1993, 202). In the case of (2), the issue of orthography, which Pardee himself considers uncertain, is not the best grounds for 
the determination of a dialect. As I have suggested, the spelling of the name of the goddess Kubaba/u (kbbw) (line 5) probably 
reflects a real pronunciation under the influence of Akkadian (see Younger 2009, 166-79). The issue of the appearance of the 
masculine plural absolute forms ending in {-n} in the Katumuwa Inscription are best explained as, following Fales’ (2011) des- 
ignation, ^mutual dialect interference" between Sam'alian Aramaic and Standard Syrian Aramaic. While the coexistence of 
these two dialects in Sam'al/Yadiya is quite understandable, I believe positing another dialect within Sam'alian unnecessarily 
complicates the linguistic situation within a very small geographic context. The Ordekburnu Inscription has the feminine 
dual absolute yn “two ewes” ending in n (lines 7-8, 8, 9). See the discussion below. 

18 Lemaire 2013. It is very interesting that all the major Sam'alian Aramaic inscriptions have clear connections with the 
ancestor cult. There are two statues: one of the storm-god Hadad, the other of the Sam'alian king Panamuwa II. There are 
also two steles: the Ordekburnu Stele, which has the relief and inscription of a royal woman, and the Katumuwa Stele, which 
has a relief of a high official with his inscription. 


19 Evans and Green 2006; Geeraerts and Cuyckens 2010. 
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over, up, down, in, out, etc.” Their investigation of these spatial particles offers important insights into the 
relationship between language, mental representation, and human experience. They demonstrate that the 
meanings of these words, being clearly grounded in the human spatio-physical interaction with the world, 
are related in systematic and highly motivated ways. Tyler and Evans propose a polysemy approach to 
word meaning in arguing that the multiple, distinct meanings associated with the same lexical form are 
often related by means of human conceptualizations.?' They suggest the distinct but related senses associ- 
ated with a single spatial particle constitute a semantic network organized with respect to a primary sense 
(i.e., a proto-scene).” From this primary sense, "sense extensions” are conceptually developed.” Such sense 
extensions are essentially the result of a type of reanalysis: a usage-context became reanalyzed as a distinct 
sense, then was gradually applied to an increasing range of contexts of use. They contend that "sense exten- 
sions" for prepositions often—probably typically—arise from usage contexts in which a situated inference is 
reanalyzed as constituting a distinct sense unit. Evidence for the existence of such new senses comes from 
contexts of use in which the original motivating context is perhaps wholly absent.” 

Consequently, a cognitive-linguistic explanation for the use of a preposition would attempt to explain 
the cognitive reasoning (i.e., the conceptualization) underlying the grammar within the language under 
consideration rather than attributing that use to an arbitrary process. This conceptualization is embodied 
and situated in a specific environment. Thus, so-called verbal rection (verb + preposition combinations) 
is not arbitrary but is rather the result of the human process of conceptualization, wherein a lexeme plus 
particular particle accomplishes the conceptualization within a language—although in a different language 
it might be accomplished in a different way due to a distinctive conceptualization process.? It is not simply 
the verb which governs the preposition; it is the mental process by which a particular scene (sense ex- 
tension) is conceptualized in the particular language that dictates the choice of particle or other means of 
expression. This is an important point because it explains the motivation for conventional uses of particular 
prepositions.” 

Thus a cognitive-linguistic approach to prepositional usage offers a replicable methodology for both 
breaking down and identifying a preposition’s semantic network of senses. This approach should be fol- 
lowed by an explication of how these constituent parts are interrelated within the semantic network.” By 
demarcating the primary sense (the protoscene) from which the semantic network has sprouted, a rigorous 


20 Tyler and Evans 2003, 2-3. 
21 Ibid., 3. 


22 Tyler and Evans (ibid., 52) suggest: "the term proto captures the idealized aspect of the conceptual/mental relation, while 
the use of the term scene emphasizes the spatio-physical and hence perceptual (e.g. visual) awareness of a spatial scene.” 


23 Inthis regard, it is interesting to note that Waltke and O'Connor (1990, 192) pay tribute to the notion of semantic prima- 
cy: "Most prepositions have a spatial sense, which it is convenient to take as basic. From this notion other senses, referring 
to temporal and logical relations, can be seen as having developed. The role of the spatial sense should be qualified: usage, 
not etymology decides meaning? However, they do not provide an explication that explains the semantic network. 


24 For instance, in the sentence “The tablecloth is over the table? the “above” sense of over is clearly invoked. After all, the 
entity designated by the tablecloth is above and over the table. But crucially, a consequence of the nature of the tablecloth, 
viz., that it is larger than the entity it is above and over, is this: It covers and hence occludes the table from view. Thus in 
this sentence, “The clouds are over the sun; the clouds are not above but rather below the sun—at least from the canonical 
earthbound perspective. Here over relates not to an above relation but rather to occlusion. 


25 For example, while in one language the concept is accomplished through verb + preposition, in another language the 
concept is communicated through verb + a particular case ending (dative or ablative). Note: English “He entered (into) the 
house" vs. French “Il entra dans la maison" vs. German “Er hat das Haus betreten" or “Er kam ins Haus.” 


26 A helpful illustration is given by Tyler and Evans (2003, 187-88 n. 9) when they discuss the distinction between Amer- 
ican English and British English in describing the situation of a female dog's being fertile. In American English, the *more 
natural” way of expressing this state is, “The neighbor's dog is in heat? In British English the “more natural" way of ex- 
pressing the same circumstance is, “The neighbour's dog is on heat.” The choice of particle is motivated: a state of “heat” is, 
relatively speaking, short, hence “on”; yet the animal cannot voluntarily escape this state, thus motivating the use of “in.” 
The choice is motivated by a (slightly) different way of conceptualizing the situation. 


27 Lyle 2013, 52. 
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rendering of a preposition’s semantic potential is provided, thus yielding a potential method of explanation 
that is not dependent on the interpreter’s intuition or good hunches. 


THE PRIMARY SENSE OF B- AS A SPATIAL PARTICLE 


In what follows, I will attempt to give a cognitive-linguistic analysis 
of the Sam'alian preposition b-. In Sam'alian Aramaic, the preposition 
b- occurs sixty-seven times.” Based on predominance within its se- 
mantic network, it becomes clear that this spatial particle connotes 
a spatial-geometric configuration of "containment"? One might pos- 
it a protoscene in which a Motile Trajector (TR) is located within a 
Landmark (LM) that has three salient structural elements: an interior, 
a boundary, and an exterior.” This protoscene is envisioned in figure 
11.1, where the LM is designated by the outer lines of the pottery jug 
while the TR is designated by the dark circle. Thus the protoscene for 


: j . is . Figure 11.1. Protoscene of the 
b- conceptualizes the notion of *containment/?! Some examples of this preposition b- as a spatial particle. 


in Sam'alian can be seen in H 1, H 19, K 2, and K 5 (below). 
Obviously, b- can apply to a wide range of spatial scenes. However, this ability alone cannot account for 
the relation described by b- or any other spatial particle in Sam'alian. Because of the flexibility of human 


conceptualization, the requisite spatial and functional components can be understood to exist with spatial 
scenes that do not involve canonical three-dimensional LMs. Hence, by virtue of there being an LM that 
can be conceptualized as having an interior which contrasts with an exterior, a boundary is entailed, and a 
concomitant designation of containment arises. (In a number of sense extensions, this move is a metaphor- 
ic one.) So, for example, an oasis (TR) can be conceptualized as being “contained” by a desert (LM), even 
though there are no physical barriers bounding the desert.? Some Sam'alian examples of this usage can be 
clearly seen in P 2, P 2-3, P 4-5, P 5 (2x), etc.” 


(H 1) zy. hqmt . nsb . zn. lhdd . b'Imy 


who erected this statue for Hadad in my eternal abode (i.e., burial chamber)? 


(H 2-3) wnin. bydy . hdd. wl. &wrkb?l . wšmš . wřšp . htr . hlbbh 
And Hadad—and El and Rakib-El and Sama’ and Rasap—gave the scepter of dominion in(to) 
my hand. 


28 Included in this count are the following inscriptions: Hadad (H = Tropper 1993, 54-97 = KAI214); Panamuwa (P = Trop- 
per 1993, 98-131 = KAI215); Ordekburnu (OB = Lemaire and Sass 2013); and Katumuwa (K = Pardee 2009). The “Golden Case 
of Kulamuwa" (Tropper 1993, 50-53) is not included since the preposition b- does not occur in it. In contrast, the Hebrew 
spatial particle b- occurs more than 15,750 times (Jenni 1992, 46). 


29 This sense is the primary one for such a spatial particle in a number of languages, due undoubtedly to the notion of the 
earliest attestation. See Tyler and Evans 2003, 47, 164. Note again the primary sense of b- in Ugaritic: ^within the confines 
of; according to Pardee (1976, 312-13). I would doubt Jenni's primary sense of b- in Hebrew to signify “proximity of posi- 
tion" (see Jenni 1992, 30-32). It is more likely that “proximity” is a sense extension of the protoscene of “containment.” In 
Sam'alian, only two occurrences denote “proximity of position" (see below). 

30 Tyler and Evans 2003, 183. The landmark (LM) is typically the larger entity, in reference to which the smaller (often 
moveable) trajector (TR) is discussed. Thus the LM profiles the TR. For a fuller discussion, see Evans and Green 2006, 334. 


31 Tyler and Evans 2003, 183. 
32 Ibid., 184. 
33 Tropper 1993. 


34 Some scholars translate the term b'Imy “from my youth" (see Tawil 1974, 42-43; Dion 1974, 26; Gibson 1975, 65). But 
the translation here is more likely (see Tropper 1993, 61). The statue originates from the necropolis in Gercin. This essay 
demonstrates that there is not one clear usage of the preposition b- in Sam'alian Aramaic conceptualizing the nuance “from.” 
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(H 3-4) pmz. hz. 9byd[ y] 

So whatever I grasped in my hand, 

(H 8-9) wntn . hdd. bydy [.] C htr hi[bbh] 

And Hadad gave in(to) my hands a scepter of dominion. 

(H 19) whwibt . bli . "liy 

And I caused the gods to dwell in it (i.e., the temple, lit., byt “house”) 
(H 28) wyqm. wth. bms‘h 

and may he stand him in the middle. 

(H 29-30) KONÉ ^r . $mt .?mrt . °l. bpm . 9? zr. ^mr 

Look, I have put these words in the mouth of a stranger! saying: 
(H 30) ^w. Pn . Smt. ^mrt]y . bpm .^n$y . sry 

or [I have put] my commands in the mouth of the enemies’ men! 
(P 2) "zh . hwt . bbyt . "bwh 

which was in the house(hold) of his father. 

(P 2-3) whsht [---] © bbyt . ^bh 

And he destroyed(?) [  ] in the house(hold) of his father. 

(P 4-5) whnw. tám[w .] 9 hrb . bbyty 

And if you cause bloodshed in my house(hold), 

(P 5) wigm . hwyt . hrb . b?rq. y'dy 

then I also will make bloodshed in the land of Ya'diya.? 

(P 5) by. prim . br. brsr . "bdi/w . b'[rq] 

my father Panam<uwa>, son of Barsür(?), [he?] destroyed(?) in the la[nd]. 


(P 8) whrpy . n$y . bs[-------- ] 


and released the women in[ ]. 

(P 8) wqbr [.] *In(?) . b(?)----- 

and he buried(?) them(?) in... 

(P 18) whqm. lh. msky . b'rh 

And he set up for him a memorial in the way. 
(OB 2) [---]bny . bi/ihb[---] wbhlbbh 

... [my] sons in [ ]andin the dominion (2x) 


(K 2) wsmt. wth . bsyr/d . 'Imy 


and I placed it in the eternal chamber; 


(K 5) wybl . Inbšy . zy. bnsb . zn 


and a ram for my “deceased spirit” (nb) that is in this stele. 


35 For the vocalization, see Younger 2016, 381-84. 
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Within this conceptual range, one can include the usage of b- that connotes “in the midst of”: 


(P 10) wn/thsb. "by . pnmw . bm't . mlky [.] kbry [.] m[n . mwq'. sms. wd. m‘rb] 


And my father Panamuwa was esteemed in the midst of mighty kings [from the east to the west]. 


The second b- (bk[1 . ^r] qy) in the following sentence also conceptualizes a containment nuance (in, in the 
midst of, throughout"): 


(H 10) wbymy . ytmr . bk[1. ?r]qy . Insb . tyrt . wlnsb. zrry . wlbny . kpyry . hlbbh 


And in my days it was commanded in/throughout al[l my lan]d to erect TYRT and to erect ZRRY 
and to build the villages of the dominion. 


THE "SENSE EXTENSIONS” OF THE SPATIAL PARTICLE B- 
B- as a Spatial Particle Conceptualizing Surety of Location 


A bounded LM necessarily serves to locate the contained TR with surety.” In Sam'alian, the area in which 
a chariot moves appears to provide a conceptualized bounded LM in which a person might run. Such a 
conceptualization yields the old grammatical category of the "local" usage, typically glossed in English as 


“in [proximity of]? “at?” “near.” 


(P 12-14) [wrs .] ©? bglgl . mr^h . tgltplsr . mlk . šwr . mhnt(?) . ^w . mn . mwg’ . sms. wd . mrb 
[w.] mn... (ca. 19 signs) ... “9 rbt. "rq 

[And he ran] *in proximity of/at/near" the wheel of his lord, Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, 
(in) campaigns from the east to the west [and from the north to the south, over] the four 
quarters of the earth. 

(P 16) wgm . mt. "by . pnmw. blgry? . mrh . tgltplsr . mlk . °šwr . bmhnt 


And my father, Panamuwa, died while “in proximity of/at/near" the feet of his lord Tiglath-pileser, 
king of Assyria, in the campaigns. 


B- Conceptualizing an "in-situ Sense" Contained within Time 


An experiential correlate of a TR's being located with surety is that the TR can be conceptualized as con- 


» 66 


strained by the LM in time, thus yielding a temporal “in-situ” sense: “in (the time of); “within,” or “during” 


(H 10) wbymy . ytmr . bk[I . ?r]qy . Insb . tyrt . wlnsb. zrry . wlbny . kpyry . hlbbh 


And in my days it was commanded in/throughout al[] my lan]d to erect TYRT and to erect ZRRY 
and to build the villages of the dominion. 


(H 12) wbymy . hlbi[y .] xtri/i . yhb . Phy 

And in the days of my dominion, an offering (?) was given to the gods; 

(H 13-14) wbhilbbty . 99 ntn . nit. lid(d . ----] Ibn’ 

and during my dominion Hadad has indeed given me [a commission] to build. 
(H 19-20) wbRlbbty/Rh . hn't . 9? [lhy] 

And during my dominion, I allotted [the gods] a resting place. 


36 Tyler and Evans 2003, 186. 
37 Understanding a metathesis of the noun rgl (see Friedrich 1951, 162). 
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(H 24) wšnh . Imn‘. mnh . bly?’ 

and may he withhold sleep from him in the night; 
(P 1) bm- - - . šnt . [m] wt[h] 

in [. ..] the year [of his death(?)]. 


(P 10) wbywmy . "by. pnmw. sm. mt. bly . kpyry . wb'ly . rkb 

And in the days of my father Panamuwa, he truly appointed lords of villages and lords of 
chariots. 

(P 18) bywmy. (-)sr . . . [ca. 21 signs] 

In my days [.. . ] 


(K 1-2) zy. qnt ly. nsb. b Ohyy 


who created a stele for myself in (during) my lifetime. 


B- Conceptualizing a “State Sense” 


The spatial particle b- can be employed with certain states that are conceptualized as constraining the TR or 
posing difficulty in leaving.” Such conceptualizations may arise from contexts in which a particular emo- 
tional state in a specific locale is experienced. Some of these conceptual associations may be expressive of 
what older analyses might term “manner. The following are examples in Sam/alian. 


(H 25-26) ['1. ys]ih. ydh . bhrb. b[-----]i/ny . ^w. 99 [bhm?. ^w. b]hnis 

[May he not] stretch his hand with the sword against [ ] of my [hou]se [either in anger or 
in] violence 

(H 26) L. yhrg . ^w . brgz . ^w. 1. (= 

may he not commit murder, either in wrath or out of[ ] 

(H 33) []w . thrgh . bhm[s . ^w .] bhm’ 

or you slay him in violenc[e or] in anger 

(P 21) w^mr . bmswt 


and a lamb in roasted condition(?). 


B- Conceptualizing Restrictive Functional Senses 


The basic spatial sense of containment for the particle b- can invoke functional senses. One such functional 
sense may be “restrictive.” This restrictive sense appears to undergird many of the nonspatial meanings 
found in the usages of b-. The idea is that language users will employ available lexemes which fit a certain 
conceptualization in their minds by drawing on basic relevant notions of chosen lexemes, then extend those 
notions to form distinct but related nonbasic senses. 


B- Conceptualizing Instrumentality 
One restrictive function of b- can be seen in its use to conceptualize either a particular nonhuman instru- 


ment or a particular human agent. Older grammars designate this the beth instrumenti. In English, it is 
typically rendered “with” or "by? In Sam'alian, present extant examples are only of nonhuman instruments. 


38 E.g. in English: “She looked peaceful in (the state of) death"; “they are in (the state of) love? 
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(H 25-26) 1. yJih. ydh . bhrb. b[-----]i/ny . ^w . €9 [bhm?. ^w. b] hmi$ 
[May he not] stretch his hand with the sword against [ ] of my [hou]se [either in anger or 
in] violence. 


(H 31) plktsh . b'bny 

and may they pound him with stones. 
(H 31) plKisnh . b?bny 

and may they pound her with stones. 
(OB 3-4) lyh“ny . *§[m][--]s [---]bhrb 


Let him make pleasing the na[me] . .. with the sword. 


B- Conceptualizing Relationship 


Quite akin to agency is the usage of b- to conceptualize a containment of a specific relationship with one 
and not another. Older grammars designated this beth comitantiae. 


(H 11-12) w^mn . hkrt . €? by 


And a sure covenant was concluded with me. 
B- Conceptualizing Adversarial Relationship 


This restrictive, functional usage of b- conceptualizes a containment of a specific adversarial relationship 
with one agent and not another (hence "against"). The concept conveyed by the predicate distinguishes the 
type of restricted relationship envisioned, but the spatial particle is the same (i.e., b-). The single example 
from the Sam'alian corpus is seen in the second b- in this sentence: 


(H 25-26) [7. ys] ih. ydh . bhrb. b[----- ]&/ny . ^w. €9 [bhm . ^w. b] hmis 
[May he not] stretch his hand with the sword against [ ] of my [hou]se [either in] anger or 
in violence. 


B- Conceptualizing a Restricted Specification of Price 


In this usage the price is envisioned as “contained in" (b-). This usage is the older grammatical beth pretiti, 


» 6 


often rendered in English by “for, in exchange for, “at [the cost of]"? Examples in Sam/alian are: 
(P 6) wqm . prs . bigl 
And a paris stood (in exchange) for/at (the cost of) a shekel; 
(P 6) witrby . $niw/K . b§ql 
and SRB [of wine?] (in exchange) for/at (the cost of) a shekel; 
(P 6) w'snb . nisi . bšql 
and SNB of oil (in exchange) for/at (the cost of) a shekel. 


39 Fales (1986, 84) claims this nuance of the Aramaic preposition b- is due to the Akkadian influence of ina/ana. However, 
such a usage is found in a number of West Semitic languages and would negate Fales's claim. 
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B- Conceptualizing a Restricted Specification of Cause 


In this usage, b- renders the conceptualization of a restricted specification of cause. It is this self-contained 
cause that is envisioned. Older grammars identified this use as beth causa. 


(P 1-2) b[s]dq . 9 bh . pltwh . "lh . y'dy . mn. shth 
Because of/On account of the loyalty of his father, the gods of Ya'diya delivered him from the 
destruction. 


(P 11) bhkmth . wbsdqh . p’. "hz . bknp . mr’h . mlk .^$wr . r(?)b(?) 
Because of/On account of his wisdom and because of/on account of his loyalty, he seized onto 
the skirt (robe) of his lord, the mighty(?) king of Assyria. 


(P 19-20) [bs]dq . "by . wbsdqy . hwsbny . mr y . rkbl . wmr’y. tgltplsr . 1. mšb .] © by. pnmw. br . brsr 

Because of/On account of the loyalty of my father and because of/on account of my loyalty, 
[my] lord [Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, has caused me to reign on the throne] of my 
father, Panamuwa, son of Barsür. 


B- Expressing a Specification of Items or Beings 


In this case b- draws on the basic spatial sense of containment and its functional equivalent "restriction" to 
conceptualize a particular TR-LM configuration in which there is a restriction to specified items or beings.“ 
This usage has already been observed in the Punic tariffs. David Baker has noted that these tariffs utilize 
the preposition b- specifically “for blood or blood plus bloodless sacrifices; and they employ ‘/ when des- 
ignating bloodless sacrifices alone." He translates this type of usage of b- “for” Baruch Levine pointed out 
that Mishnaic Hebrew evinces this usage and translated b- “in the case of, in the matter of?* Pardee notes 
this usage in the tariffs may be based (emphasis mine) on the so-called beth of price (beth pretiti; see above). 
Thus in the Sam'alian contexts the presentation of offerings is “to be restricted to specified designees.” 


(OB 7-8) brkb'l. $9 yn. lym 
for Rakib-El: two ewes for the day; 


(OB 8) wbkbb . ¥yn . lym 
and for Kubaba: two ewes for the day; 


(OB 9-10) ? wbniqm . mlky . Syr. ly™[m] 


and for the royal tomb: two ewes for the day.” 


These three occurrences are preceded by the prefixed verbal form, ly $l’ mih{[-] “Let him present an allot- 
ment; yielding the syntax (3x): b- (two ewes) plus l- (the day). The text speaks of the offerings of two ewes 
for two important deities and the shrine itself (a total of six ewes; for a discussion of Syn, see below). The 
Katumuwa Inscription (K 11) has a similar usage of the preposition. The full context reads: 


40 “The beth of specification serves to qualify the realm [my note: “the containment”] with regard to which the verbal ac- 
tion obtains” (Waltke and O’Connor 1990, 198). 


41 Baker 1987, 190. 

42 Levine 1974, 119 and n. 4. See Levine for citations. Cooke (1903, 117) identified this usage of b- as a beth of reference. 
Donner and Róllig (1966-69, 2: 83) translated the preposition in this context with German beim. 

43 Pardee 1997, 306 n. 9. 

44 At the end of line 9, Lemaire and Sass (2013, 112) read ly and translate “for me.’ Although at the beginning of line 10 


(designed by them as “Pre-position 1") the area is effaced, there is room for a mem, which would make eminent sense in the 
context. 
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© wt. mn. mn. bny.’w mn bny °§. wyhy. lh .9 nsyr/d . znn . 


wlw yqh. mn ? hyl. krm. znn. $?. © 


) ywmn . lywmn . wyh"rg . bnbsy 

02 wyswy 09 Iy . šq 

And now, whoever of my sons, or whoever of the sons of anyone should come into possession 
of this chamber, let him take from the wealth of this vineyard? a ewe each anniversary, and 
let him slay (hrg) (it, i.e., “the ewe") for my soul (bnbSy), and let him assign for me a thigh.'* 


In the editio princeps, Pardee understood the last word in line 9 /$"/ as a byform of Sy, “gift, offering,” or more 
probably, in his estimation, a noun derived from NS’, meaning "(presentation?)-offering;"" But such a noun 
from NS’ is not actually attested in Aramaic. Pardee notes an apparent oddity, viz., that a sheep would not 
have been included among the “best (products) of this vineyard. Yet it seems equally odd that in the next 
sentence there is no direct object for the verb wyhrg. Surely an animal sacrifice is in view. Usually a specific 
animal is prescribed in such contexts, as for the deities in the earlier part of the Katumuwa Inscription. In 
the Ordekburnu stele, it would seem that ¥yn must mean “two ewes.” Concerning $^yn, Lemaire and Sass 
state: “This is evidently the masculine of §’h, ‘ewe’, known from Panamuwa 6 and 9, and it provides a paral- 
lel to ybl in Katumuwa 3-57? However, since 3't/$h has no known masculine counterparts from which to to 
derive,” and due instead to the broad attestation of the explicitly feminine forms,” this analysis is doubtful. 
The already attested plural forms of the feminine noun $°t/s’h are s'wn and $?n. The Aramaic feminine noun 
"nthPntt Pnšh “woman,” with the plural forms n&yn/ nswn “women, comprises a wonderful analogy to 3"t/$h 
"ewe; with the plural forms $^n/s'wn “ewes.” Therefore, as with n&yn, it is very likely that §’yn is a plural (or 
dual) form of st/?h. In the context of the Ordekburnu stele, ¥yn must be a dual, not a plural. Hence it would 
appear to me that 3^is the Sam'alian word for “ewe; it being either a defective spelling or an orthographic 
variant for %¥h.” This explanation solves the problem of what animal is to be slaughtered. Thus the slaying 
of a ewe (3) in the Katumuwa Inscription was to occur b- "for" (i.e., “in restriction to the specified designee”) 
Katumuwa’s deceased spirit (nbs), just like the offerings of two ewes in the Ordekburnu stele were b- “for” 
the two deities and the shrine.” 


B- Conceptualizing the “In-Favor Sense” 


Tyler and Evans hypothesize that the “in-favor sense” for the English spatial particle “in” derives largely 
from the tight correlation between gaining access or entry to certain kinds of bounded LMs and the desir- 
ability of the event or activity within the confines of the bounded LM.” In Sam/alian, b- appears to concep- 
tualize such a notion (both positively and negatively) in reference to sacrifices. 


45 For the syntax of this sentence, compare Exod. 29:22; 35:5a; 36:3a; Ps. 50:9; Isa. 49:24; 51:22. 
46 For important discussion concerning the logistics of this reading, see Herrmann (2014). 
47 Pardee 2009, 65. 


48 Perhaps the drawing in King and Stager (2001, 18, Ill. 10) illustrates a complex with vineyard and sheep that might apply 
in this case and at least caution against our modern assumptions. See Younger 2020, 14 fig. 6. 


49 Lemaire and Sass 2013, 122. 
50 Brugnatelli 1991, 174. 


51 Tell Fakhariya 20: s'wn (ni&o) (plural) “ewes”; Sefire I A.21: t (NNW) (singular) “ewe”; Sefire I A.23: sn (NV) (plural) 
“ewes”; Ordekburnu 7-8, 8, 9: yn (PNW) (plural or dual; in the context dual) “two ewes”; Panamuwa 6, 9: ¥h (MNW) “ewe”; 
Brussels 59.3: ¥h (NNW) “ewe”; and TAD D7.8 2: PP (&nNn) “ewe” 


52 Thus the word s^is not the masculine form (contra Lemaire and Sass 2013, 122; Nebe 2010, 324-26) but the feminine form, 
and it contrasts with the ybl “ram” (a masculine sheep) of the deity-offerings in the first part of the Katumuwa Inscription. 


53 Note the spelling of the name of the goddess Kubaba/u (kbbw) in Katumuwa, line 5 (see Younger 2009, 166-70). 
54 Fora more complete discussion, see Younger 2020. 
55 Tyler and Evans 2003, 193-94. 
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(H 18) [wy]rqy . bh 
May he (Hadad) look in (favor of) it; 


(H 22) w'I[.] yrqy . bh 
And may he (Hadad) not look in (favor of) it. 


Uncertain Usages: b’sr 


There are five occurrences of b’sr (all found in the Hadad Inscription). These occurrences are difficult to 
analyze.” On the one hand, this collocation might be understood as the preposition b- + a common noun 
(Sr “place”).*’ If this analysis is the correct one, then the preposition b- is used here with a sense extension. 
On the other hand, the two words might be combined, thus creating a new preposition. Indeed, this seems 
to be the case with b’sr in the Sefire inscriptions (e.g., KAI 222A, line 5) regarding Mati?el's sons, who will 
come in his place (i.e., “after him"): bnwh zy ysqn b’sr[h]. However, in the Hadad Inscription this nuance 
does not appear to be the intended one. 


(H 27-28) [phnw . "hh . yr&y . šht . Þ’šř . hd ."yhyh. ^w . b[]&r . hd . mwddyh . ^w . b’sr . 99 
hdh. "yhi[h] 

[But] may [his kins]man plot the destruction of/in the place of one of his kinsmen or one of 
one of his relatives or of one of his kinswomen 


(H 31-32) whnw. lw. šht . 9? b’srh 
But if indeed ruin (has struck) him (lit., in his place)? 


(H 32) wtl'y . *ynk . b’[s]rh 


your eyes should be weary of him. 


CONCLUSION 


This study has attempted to apply a cognitive-linguistic approach to the study of the Sam'alian Aramaic 
spatial particle b-. The advantage of this approach over others in the explanation of the spatial particle is 
apparent. Rather than attributing the usage to ambiguity, some type of arbitrary marking, or reliance on 
the intuition or hunches of the interpreter, the cognitive linguistics method provides a comparative basis 
for analyzing the preposition's primary sense and for explaining its sense extensions sprouting from the 
conceptualizations within the usage of the language. Much of the previous work done in the identification 
of special usages of the preposition can now be drawn on to help construct the semantic network of that 
preposition and provide interpreters with a more comprehensive understanding of how the Sam'alian dia- 
lect works. 


56 DNWSI 127, s.v. 3r, 8c. 
57 Dion (1974, 33) translates “sur le territoire de l'un de. . . ? 
58 On this difficult sentence, see Tropper 1993, 95. 
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LINE LENGTHS IN POETIC UNITS IN UGARITIC 
AND BIBLICAL HEBREW POETRY 


Drayton C. Benner 
Miklal Software Solutions 


THE CHIEF CONSTITUTIVE DEVICE OF both Ugaritic and Biblical Hebrew poetry above the level of the line is 
parallelism. Dennis Pardee has made numerous contributions to our collective understanding of parallelism 
in both of these poetic corpora, so it is only fitting that, in honoring his exemplary work as a researcher and 
teacher, I seek herein to advance our understanding on one small aspect of poetic parallelism: line lengths 
in poetic units in Ugaritic and Biblical Hebrew. Ugaritic and Israelite poets composed their poems primarily 
using poetic units consisting of two or three lines each, respectively called bicola and tricola. Scholars have 
long claimed there is a general tendency on the part of these poets to balance the lengths of the lines within 
a poetic unit. Historically, this tendency led to numerous metrical theories, but in more recent years, in no 
small part due to Pardee's influence,' scholars have increasingly recognized that these texts do not reflect 
the regularity of meter. Despite this lack of meter, can one justifiably assert more than a vague, general 
tendency for poets to balance the lengths of the lines within a poetic unit? Indeed, is even this statement 
accurate? The premise of this essay is that one can and should say something more accurate and precise by 
using statistics to find what is typical of Ugaritic and Biblical Hebrew poetry in order that what is typical 
might serve as a backdrop against which to read particular lines of Ugaritic and Biblical Hebrew poems and 
also against which to investigate particular linguistic and poetic features of these two languages. This paper 
thus examines a sample of poetry from each language to find a picture of the lengths of lines within typical 
poetic units. According to the sample of poetry examined herein, Ugaritian poets sought approximate bal- 
ance in line lengths in bicola, and they sought approximate balance between neighboring lines in tricola. 
The quantitative balance within poetic units of Biblical Hebrew poetry, however, is slight. Lines within 
bicola are balanced in a significant but weak manner. Similarly, the first two lines of tricola are balanced in 
a slight but statistically significant manner; but the third line is not balanced with the first two lines once 
one takes into account the average length of the other lines in the poem. 

Doing statistical analysis on the lengths of poetic lines requires having a measure of line length. In the ab- 
sence of any treatises by Ugaritians or ancient Israelites explaining their poetic system(s), syllable counting— 
the most commonly cited measure, presumably on account of its prominent role in many metrical systems of 
poetry throughout the world—shall be used. In theory, it is possible that further research might inductively 
determine a measure that has greater explanatory power for these poetic corpora, though this outcome seems 
unlikely.’ A sample of Ugaritic poetry will be examined first, followed by a sample of Biblical Hebrew poetry. 


LINE LENGTHS IN UGARITIC POETRY 


There are numerous difficulties associated with syllable counting in Ugaritic poetry. The texts are often 
broken, and our understanding of Ugaritic is limited enough that one will at times incorrectly divide lines 


1 See Pardee 1981. 


2 For vocable counting, see Freedman 1974. For word counting, see Margalit 1975. 
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and poetic units. Moreover, the orthography does not, by and large, include vowels, so some words have 
undoubtedly been analyzed incorrectly with regard to part of speech or nominal pattern. Furthermore, if 
there was any vowel reduction in Ugaritic generally or in Ugaritic poetry in particular, it is unknown to us. 
Similarly, we know little about the use of historical writing, secondary opening, or the possible occasional 
use of matres lectionis. Finally, there are numerous challenges with regard to particular grammatical fea- 
tures for which the orthography does not indicate the number of syllables. Are the plurals of the nominal 
patterns qatl, qitl, and qutl suppletive, containing an extra syllable? Should one parse a particular instance 
of a prefix-conjugation verb as G-stem or D-stem? Does a particular instance of a prefix-conjugation verb 
end with no vowel, -u, or -a? Do the different orthographic representations of III-weak verbs in the prefix 
conjugation represent different vocalizations with different numbers of syllables?’ 

With all these difficulties concerning counting syllables in Ugaritic poetry, one might be tempted not 
even to attempt a quantitative analysis using this measure. However, these difficulties are not insurmount- 
able. First, one can choose texts for one's analysis from within reasonably well-preserved sections of texts, 
as is done in this study. Second, one can accurately reconstruct the vowels for most Ugaritic words by 
(a) consideration of the use of ’, the one consonant for which the orthography indicates some information 
concerning the following vowel, (b) attested syllabic writings of Ugaritic, and (c) comparative Semitic con- 
siderations. Moreover, most of the inevitable mistakes in vocalization a modern scholar makes relate to the 
quality or quantity of a particular vowel, rather than its presence, largely due to the relatively straightfor- 
ward rules regarding syllabification in Semitic.* Presumably Ugaritic avoided consonant clusters within 
a syllable. Finally, using descriptive statistical data and looking for statistically significant—rather than 
perfectly regular—patterns will cover over a multitude of vocalization errors, provided that the sample of 
Ugaritic poetry is sufficiently large. In particular, most of the statistical analysis concerns comparing the 
lengths of lines within a poetic unit, and there is no reason to expect that one's vocalizations will, for ex- 
ample, be consistently worse on the first line of a poetic unit than on the second. The errors in vocalization 
will largely cancel each other out in the aggregate. 

Selections from six mythological texts? are taken as a sample of Ugaritic poetry: Ba'lu, Kirta, 'Aqhatu, 
Sahru-wa-Salimu, Hórànu and the Serpents, and The Drunkenness of “Ilu.° The most basic observation 
concerning the poetic units in this sample is that bicola predominate, followed by tricola. While there are 
occasional monocola and a half-dozen poetic units with four lines, there are 130 bicola and 43 tricola that 
are sufficiently well-preserved and deciphered to collect length information on each of their lines. These 
bicola and tricola may be analyzed separately. 


BICOLA 


Typically, the lines in Ugaritic bicola are indeed fairly well-balanced. The lengths of the two cola are within 
two syllables of one another 90 percent of the time, with these syllables distributed nearly evenly around 
the peak difference of zero. The lengths of the two lines are shown in figure 12.1. The difference in lengths of 
the two lines is shown in figure 12.2. Note that the goal appears to be approximate balance, not perfect bal- 
ance—an important distinction that should give the interpreter pause before emending metri causa. In the 
remaining, less well-balanced 10 percent of bicola, it is the first line that is longer than the second in all but 
one case. Some of these exceptional cases involve unusually long first lines, others involve unusually short 


3 Onthese last two issues, see Greenstein 2006. 
4 For unusual syllabification in Semitic, see Testen 1995. 


5 Were there a large corpus of nonmythological Ugaritic poetry preserved, one might know whether the characteristics of 
Ugaritic poetry also varied with regard to genre. 


6 Ideally, the sample would be chosen from among the Ugaritic poetic corpus at random and would not lean so heavily on 
the single scribe '"Ilimilku, but this approach is not practical. Lengthy, well-preserved sections of the texts were chosen. All 
the mythological texts analyzed by Pierre Bordreuil and Dennis Pardee in A Manual of Ugaritic (2009) were included, with 
the exception that most of the passage from Hórànu and the Serpents found in A Manual of Ugaritic was omitted because it 
is repetitive. In the additional passages selected for inclusion, the vocalization system of Bordreuil and Pardee was employed. 
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second lines, and some involve a com- 

bination of the two. Thus, while in gen- 

eral the poet sought approximately to 
O balance the lengths of the two lines in 
a bicolon, there was greater tolerance 
for imbalanced bicola in which the first 
line was significantly longer than the 
second. Because of these occasional, 
imbalanced bicola, the average length 
of the first colon is longer than that of 
the second: 9.74 syllables to 9.43. The 
standard deviation of the length of the 
first line (1.83 syllables) is also some- 
what larger than that of the second 
(1.41 syllables). Nonetheless, for the 
first line, most (114 of 130) contain be- 
tween eight and twelve syllables, inclu- 
sive. For the second line, most (121 of 
130) contain between seven and elev- 
en syllables, inclusive. Since the two 
lines have similar averages, one might 
be tempted to think the usual schol- 
arly claim that the lines are typically 
well-balanced might be an illusion. In 
other words, it could be that all lines 
tend to be around nine or ten syllables 
long without a great deal of variation, 
so lines in general are well-balanced, 
regardless of whether they are paral- 
lel. However, this is not the case. The 


Ugaritic bicola line lengths 


# syllables in line 2 


# syllables in line 1 


Figure 12.1. Comparison of line lengths in Ugaritic bicola. In this and 
subsequent bubble charts, the area of each circle is proportional to the 
number of data points at that location. For example, the large bubble 
centered at (10, 10) indicates that in the sample under consideration 
there are eleven bicola with ten syllables in each line, while the small 
circle centered at (10, 5) indicates that in the sample under consideration 
there is only one bicolon with ten syllables in the first line and five 
syllables in the second line. 


Ugaritic bicola relative length frequency 


Frequency 
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Line 1 minus line 2 length in syllables 


Figure 12.2. Ugaritic bicola relative length frequency: the difference 


between the number of syllables in line 1 and the number of syllables in 

line 2. The lines in Ugaritic bicola are generally approximately balanced; 

there is tolerance for significantly longer first lines than second lines but 
not the other way around. 


lengths of the two lines within a bico- 
lon are fairly strongly positively cor- 
related, with a Pearson correlation co- 
efficient (p) of 0.49, indicating that the 


tendency toward well-balanced lines 
was intentional." 
TRICOLA 


In the sample of Ugaritic poetry, there are forty-three tricola. The lines in tricola are, on average, slightly 
shorter than those of bicola, averaging approximately nine syllables for each of the three lines: 8.88, 8.91, 
and 9.02, respectively. The standard deviation of the length of the first and third lines of tricola (2.27 and 
1.95 syllables, respectively) is a bit larger than is the case for the bicola, while the standard deviation of the 
length of the second line (1.61 syllables) is comparable to the variance in bicola. Again, there is evidence 


7 '[he Pearson correlation coefficient is a measure of the linear correlation between variables. Its value ranges from -1 to 
1. A value of -1 indicates that as one variable goes up in value, the other one goes down, and the value of one variable is 
perfectly predictable from the value of the other variable. A value of 1 is similar except that as the value of one variable 
goes up, the value of the other goes up as well. A value of 0 indicates that the value of one variable provides no information 
concerning the value of the other variable. Of course, one cannot prove there is not some confounding factor that makes 
the observed correlation between the lengths of the two lines of a bicolon not the result of causation, but this case is highly 
unlikely. 
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that the poet was seeking to balance 
the lines. However, what is perhaps 
surprising is the way in which the 
poet appears to have sought quanti- 
tative balance. 

There are various ways in which 
a poet could attempt to balance three 
lines. One could try to balance all 
three lines to one another equally. 
Alternatively, one could seek to bal- 
ance each of the second and third 
lines—independently of each other— 
to the first. Yet another way would 
be to balance the second to the first 
and then balance the third to both 
the first and second. However, the 
poet appears not to have taken any 
of these approaches. Apart from two 
outliers with especially long first 
lines yielding a large gap in size be- 
tween the first and second lines, the 
distribution of differences between 
the lengths of the first line and sec- 
ond line is approximately evenly 
distributed around zero, as is the 
distribution of differences between 
the lengths of the third line and the 
second line. The length of the second 
line is fairly strongly correlated with 
the first (p = 0.61), and the length of 
the third line is fairly strongly cor- 
related with the second (p - 0.62), 
but the correlation between the first 
and the third is much weaker (p - 
0.33). The relationships among each 
pair of lines can be seen in figures 
12.3, 12.4, and 12.5. Using multiple 
linear regression the correlation 
between the first and third lines can 
be explained—at least to the level of 
statistical significance—by the mu- 
tual correlation of the first and third 
lines with the second. Thus the poet 
sought to balance the second line 
with the first line, then the third line 
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Ugaritic tricola line lengths: lines 1 and 2 
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# syllables in line 1 


Figure 12.3. Ugaritic tricola line lengths: lines 1 and 2. The generally 
upward-sloping trend indicates that the lengths of these two lines are 
positively correlated. A short first line is often balanced by a short 
second line, and a long first line is often balanced by a long second line. 


Ugaritic tricola line lengths: lines 2 and 3 


# syllables in line 3 


tt syllables in line 2 


Figure 12.4. Ugaritic tricola line lengths: lines 2 and 3. The generally 
upward-sloping trend indicates the lengths of these two lines are 
positively correlated. A short second line is often balanced by a short 
third line, and a long second line is often balanced by a long third line. 


Ugaritic tricola line lengths: lines 1 and 3 
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Figure 12.5. Ugaritic tricola line lengths: lines 1 and 3. The trend slopes 
upward, but the trend is far less pronounced than in the previous two 
figures. 


8 Multiple linear regression models the relationship between one dependent variable and two or more independent vari- 
ables in an effort to find on which of the independent variables the dependent variable is dependent. In this case, multiple 
linear regression is used to determine whether the length of the third line (the dependent variable) is dependent on the 
lengths of either or both of the first two lines (the independent variables). 
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with the second line without regard 
for the length of the first line.? 
The fact that, in composing the 
third line of a tricolon, the poet only 
L took into consideration the length of 
o the second line and not the length of 
the first line may lead one to hypoth- 
esize that the poet always sought to 
balance a line with the previous one, 
P ; F F 8 - " ia » regardless of the poetic divisions. This 
# syllables in first line of poetic unit hypothesis would make sense of the 


correlation between the two lines of a 
Figure 12.6. Ugaritic line lengths: first line of a poetic unit and last line 


of the previous poetic unit. The trend slopes upward, but the effect is bicolon and the somewhat surprising 
fairly weak. way in which the poet balanced the 


lines of a tricolon. Further, the hypoth- 
esis may be tested by pairing the first line of each poetic unit with the final line of the preceding poetic unit 
to see whether these lengths are correlated. This relationship is plotted in figure 12.6. Such pairs are indeed 
correlated (p = 0.19), and the correlation is statistically significant (p = 0.007); poets did have a tendency 
to continue the next poetic unit using a similar line length as the final colon of the previous poetic unit. 
However, this correlation is fairly weak; it is distinguishable from and much weaker than the correlation 
between the lengths of adjacent lines within a poetic unit. 

In sum, Ugaritic poets appear to have composed primarily using bicola and tricola, with the former 
being more common. The length of a line within a poetic unit is fairly strongly correlated with the length 
of the previous line; but in tricola the poet considered only the length of the second line, to the exclusion of 
the first line, when composing the third line. 


Ugaritic line lengths 


OO 


# syllables in last line of previous poetic unit 


LINE LENGTHS IN BIBLICAL HEBREW POETRY 


For a corpus of Biblical Hebrew poetry, the entire Book of Psalms was chosen, and I followed Codex Lenin- 
gradensis, as BHS does. Unlike when considering Ugaritic poetry, we do not have to deal with broken texts 
with Biblical Hebrew poetry; but there remain two major difficulties associated with syllable-counting in 
Biblical Hebrew poetry. First, the poets did not indicate the lines and poetic units visually, so we will inevi- 
tably make mistakes in dividing lines and poetic units. The temptation is always present for the researcher 
to divide the lines and poetic units, and even emend the text, in a fashion that would lead to the desired 
results. To circumvent this potential problem, I chose to follow Codex Leningradensis precisely, even in the 
very rare cases of straightforward scribal errors in this particular manuscript. In addition, I did not on my 
own delineate Biblical Hebrew poetry from scratch. Instead, I followed the delineation of an outside group, 
viz., the translators of the English Standard Version (ESV). Following the ESV is advantageous for several 
reasons. First, the ESV is an essentially literal translation, hewing closely to the Hebrew text, so the trans- 
lators’ understanding of the lineation and poetic units is almost always clear from the translation. Second, 
unlike the NRSV—another modern, essentially literal translation—the ESV rarely follows emendations but 
rather generally follows Codex Leningradensis. Third, the ESV has been aligned to the text of Codex Lenin- 
gradensis as encoded digitally in the Westminster Leningrad Codex," thus allowing the divisions in the ESV 
to be used in dividing the text of Codex Leningradensis algorithmically. There are three instances in which I 


9 Statistically speaking, it is also possible that the poet chose the contents, or at least the length, of the second line, then 
independently chose the lengths of the first and third lines, but this possibility is rather unlikely as a cognitive process. 


10 J.P. Fokkelman's (1998-2004) work on line lengths in the Psalms is in many ways a fine study, but Fokkelman is open to 
the charge that his lineation and especially his textual emendations may be motivated by his theory on line lengths. 


11 Benner 2014. 
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had to assign the endpoints of lines by hand rather than algorithmically: (a) when there were untranslated 
Hebrew words at the border of lines; (b) when the ESV followed a variant Hebrew text or an ancient trans- 
lation rather than Codex Leningradensis; and (c) when the ESV's translation rearranges the word order of 
the Hebrew by moving one or more words across line boundaries, generally for purposes of English style 
or because the subject has been elided in the first Hebrew line. However, these issues affected fewer than 
4 percent of all lines. 

Second, the pronunciation indicated by the Masoretic orthography does not always match the pronun- 
ciation in the biblical period. For example, according to Origen's transliteration in the late second century 
CE, the anaptyctic vowel had not yet been added to resolve final consonant clusters in segholate nouns. Its 
absence or presence affects the number of syllables in singular segholate nouns. Changes involving vowel 
reduction, secondary opening, and secondary closing surely occurred in the postbiblical period as well. 
Even within the biblical period alone, the vowels were less stable than the consonants over time and place. 
Various vocalic sound changes likely took place over the course of the many centuries in which the psalms 
were written, and there were also regional variants. It is difficult to identify the time and place of compo- 
sition of many psalms. Some psalms may even have reached their final form through multiple hands that 
wrote on opposite sides of various vocalic changes. This problem is mitigated by the fact that we are using 
statistical techniques over a sizable corpus of Biblical Hebrew poetry. The statistical techniques employed 
can tolerate occasional errors, especially because we have no reason to believe these errors will be more 
prevalent in certain lines than in other lines. For example, there is no reason to believe the mistakes will 
bias the data in the direction of longer first lines in bicola and shorter second lines in bicola or vice versa. 
Thus the Masoretic pronunciation is followed here. The number of syllables in each word was determined 
algorithmically using a transliteration of the Hebrew Bible that resolves orthographic ambiguities in the 
Masoretic text (e.g., Sureq vs. waw and dagesh)." In the case of Ketiv/Qere words, the reconstructed, vocal- 
ized Ketiv text provided by the Westminster Leningrad Codex was followed. 


BICOLA 


In our division of the Book of Psalms into lines and poetic units, there are 2,345 bicola—easily the largest 
sample of poetic units in this study. The lines are slightly shorter than their Ugaritic counterparts, with the 
first line averaging 8.54 syllables and the second averaging 8.17 syllables. The standard deviation of the 
lengths ofthe first line is 1.75—about the same as it is in Ugaritic—while the standard deviation of the length 
of the second line is 1.99—larger than in Ugaritic. While Israelite poets appear to have made some effort to 
balance the lines of bicola, the effect is extremely small. Whereas the line lengths were within two syllables 
of one another in 90 percent of Ugaritic bicola, the same is only true of 72.4 percent of bicola in the Book of 
Psalms. The lengths of the two lines are shown in figure 12.7. The difference in the lengths of the two lines 
is shown in figure 12.8. On average, the first line is slightly longer than the second line in Biblical Hebrew 
poetry, as was the case with Ugaritic; but figure 12.8, contrasted with figure 12.2, shows this difference sur- 
faces for a different reason. In Ugaritic, there were occasionally highly imbalanced bicola in which the first 
line was significantly longer than the second. In Biblical Hebrew, however, the difference in line lengths is 
not the result of a handful of outliers. There does appear to be a broad-based tendency to have the first line 
be slightly longer than the second. Put mathematically, the entire plot appears to be a discrete distribution 
centered on the mean difference between the two lengths of the lines. 

As can be seen by contrasting figure 12.7 with figure 12.1, the lines are much less balanced in Biblical 
Hebrew bicola compared to Ugaritic bicola. Put quantitatively, whereas the Pearson correlation coefficient 
for the lengths of lines in Ugaritic bicola is 0.49, it is only 0.16 for the lengths of lines in Biblical Hebrew 
bicola, which result is statistically significant but fairly weak. Put differently, the length of the first line 
explains only 2.6 percent of the variance in the length of the second line. This variance indicates in no un- 


12 This transliteration of the Hebrew Bible, as yet unpublished, is the result of my joint work with James R. Covington and 
Benjamin D. Thomas. 
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certain terms that there is no straight- 

Biblical Hebrew bicola line lengths forward, consistently applied metrical 

= system based on syllable counting in 
16 Biblical Hebrew poetry. Indeed, even 
this weak correlation overstates the 
i $ poets’ attempts at balancing the lines 
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Figure 12.7. Biblical Hebrew bicola line lengths. The trend slopes in this particular bicolon? The latter is 
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former. Whereas the length of the first 
line alone explains 2.6 percent of the 
variance in the length of the second 
line, the average length of the lines in 
the poem alone, excluding those in this 
particular poetic unit, explains 14.9 
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for the length of the first line. Indeed, 
the usefulness of the length of the first line in predicting the length of the second line might be entirely 
illusory. The scholarly consensus that lines are typically at least approximately balanced may have influ- 
enced the translators of the ESV in their delineation of lines and poetic units, and occasional mistakes in 
the delineation biased in the direction of balanced lines could yield this result. 
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TRICOLA 


In our division of the Book of Psalms into lines and poetic units, there are 321 tricola, a much smaller sam- 
ple than was the case for bicola. Just as the first line of Biblical Hebrew bicola is, on average, longer than 
the second line of Biblical Hebrew bicola, so the first line of Biblical Hebrew tricola is, on average, longer 
than the second and third lines of Biblical Hebrew tricola. They average 8.58, 7.92, and 7.99 syllables, respec- 
tively. The standard deviations of the lengths of the lines are 2.12, 1.87, and 2.23 syllables, respectively. The 
lengths of each pair of lines are shown in figures 12.9, 12.10, and 12.11. 

In Biblical Hebrew tricola, the lengths of the first two lines are weakly correlated (p = 0.22); the length 
of the first line explains 4.7 percent of the variation in the lengths of the second line. While quite weak, 
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this correlation is stronger than the 
correlation between the two lines in 
Biblical Hebrew  bicola. Moreover, 
while the weak correlation between 
the lengths of the two lines in Biblical 
Hebrew poetry was mostly attribut- 
able to the fact that some psalms use 
longer lines than others, the same is 
not true of the first two lines of Bibli- 
cal Hebrew tricola. When doing mul- 
tiple linear regression, with the length 
of the second line as the dependent 
variable and with both the average 
length of the lines in the psalm (ex- 
cluding the tricolon under examina- 
tion) and the length of the first line of 
the tricolon as independent variables, 
one finds that only the length of the 
first line helps to predict the length 
of the second line in a statistically 
significant manner. As with bicola in 
Biblical Hebrew poetry, the scholar- 
ly consensus that lines are typically 
at least approximately balanced may 
have influenced the translators of the 
ESV in their delineation of lines and 
poetic units, and occasional mistakes 
in the delineation biased in the direc- 
tion of balanced lines could yield this 
weak tendency observable in the data 
toward balanced first and second lines 
of a tricolon. 

Given this weak correlation be- 
tween the lengths of the first two lines 
in the tricolon, it is surprising to find 
that something similar does not hold 
for the third line of the tricolon. The 
length of the third line is more strong- 
ly correlated with the average length 
of lines in the psalm (excluding the 
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Figure 12.9. Biblical Hebrew tricola line lengths: lines 1 and 2. There 
is a slight upward-sloping trend, thus indicating these two lengths are 
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weakly correlated. 


Biblical Hebrew tricola line lengths: lines 2and 3 
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Figure 12.10. Biblical Hebrew tricola line lengths: lines 2 and 3. The 
extremely weak correlation, indicated by the slight upward-sloping 
trend, can be explained by other factors than the poets' desire to balance 
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these lines. 
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Figure 12.11. Biblical Hebrew tricola line lengths: lines 1 and 3. The 
extremely weak correlation, indicated by the slight upward-sloping 
trend, can be explained by other factors than the poets' desire to balance 


these lines. 


tricolon under examination [p = 0.27 ]), than it is with the length of the first line (p = 0.13) or the length of 
the second line (p = 0.12). Performing multiple linear regression on all three factors shows that the length of 
the third line is not dependent on the lengths of the first and second lines in a statistically significant way. 
In sum, there is evidence of quantitative balancing of the first two lines in a Biblical Hebrew poetic unit, but 
it is a very small effect, and there is no evidence of a statistically significant attempt at balancing the third 


line with the first two lines. 
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CONCLUSION 


It has been more than thirty years since Pardee challenged the claim that there is a metrical system in 
Ugaritic and Biblical Hebrew poetry, and scholarly opinion has followed him since that time. While the 
present study does not address all the metrical systems that have been proposed by scholars and reviewed 
by Pardee, it has found strong evidence against a straightforward, frequently used metrical system based 
on syllable counting in both Ugaritic and Biblical Hebrew poetry. Emending lines metri causa has fallen out 
of favor in recent decades, and this study provides more evidence against its use. 

There are limitations to this study. The inherent difficulties in identifying lines and poetic units in both 
Ugaritic and Biblical Hebrew poetry, together with the difficulties in vocalizing both corpora, have been 
discussed above. In addition, with the exception of the bicola in Biblical Hebrew poetry, the sample sizes 
are not terribly large. Moreover, it is possible that parallelism in the Book of Psalms works differently from 
the way it does in other poetic books of the Hebrew Bible. 

Despite these limitations, this study nonetheless provides a more precise analysis of the lengths of lines 
within poetic units in both Ugaritic and Biblical Hebrew poetry than has been undertaken previously. This 
statistical analysis of the most outstanding feature of Ugaritic and Biblical Hebrew poetry, viz., parallel- 
ism, clarifies one aspect of poetic style in these corpora. Ugaritian poets generally balanced lines in bicola 
quantitatively, excepting that poets showed greater tolerance for a much longer line to be followed by a 
much shorter line, and they only labored to balance a line within a tricolon with the previous line. However, 
this quantitative balance should not be overstated: the tendency was toward approximate balance, not a 
regular metrical system. More surprising are the results for Biblical Hebrew poetry. Before the last thirty 
to forty years, many scholars held that Biblical Hebrew had a metrical system, and even since that time it 
has generally been believed that Israelite poets sought to balance the lines within a poetic unit. However, 
the data from the Book of Psalms indicate that achieving quantitative balance, even approximate balance, 
was not as significant a concern for Israelite poets as it was for Ugaritian poets. According to the division 
of the text into lines and poetic units used in this study, the lengths of some of the lines in poetic units are 
too well-balanced for that outcome to have occurred by chance, but the effect is quite weak. At best, the 
poets considered approximate quantitative balance to be a lower priority than other artistic ends. Indeed, 
since the data for this study is dependent on a division of the text into lines and poetic units by scholars 
who presumably believed that Israelite poets sought to achieve approximate quantitative balance, it is quite 
possible that the weak but statistically significant quantitative balance that is observed is purely the relic 
of this scholarly belief. 
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BIBLICAL “ALTERNATION” AND ITS POETICS* 


Simeon Chavel 
University of Chicago 


EVER SINCE ROBERT LowTH (1710-1787) lectured on biblical poetry and its chief feature, parallelism, more 
than 260 years ago (1753), scholars have proceeded to extend and refine its typology and to amass a com- 
prehensive registry of all the rhetorical figures—forms of patterning—in the Hebrew Bible, their building 
blocks, and their complex and diverse realizations.’ Many of the figures structure widely varying amounts 
of text, whether defined quantitatively, by the number of words, or qualitatively, by linguistic unit, from 
single words, such as the use of an adjective, to whole compositions. They appear along the entire spectrum 
of biblical genres, in the writings of all the hypothetical schools, from the hand of author and editor alike, 
in prose as well as poetry. Together, the ubiquity and versatility of these figures testify to the primacy they 
commanded in Israelian and Judean literary conception and expression, whatever their debt to oral com- 
position. 

This paper aims to introduce into the ledger—or, more accurately, to establish in it—an additional entry 
under the title “alternation.” In this rhetorical figure, two utterances are arranged such that they interrupt 
each other in turns, which creates four seemingly discontinuous segments; utterance a-b and utterance x-y 
appear in the order a-x-b-y. To make proper sense of such speech requires recognizing that in a sequence 
of four constituents, segments, or clauses, the second two complete the first two in respective fashion; one 
reads the whole in alternation.’ In some cases, the second two complete the first syntactically or grammat- 


* Tt is a pleasure to offer this piece of scholarship in honor of a premier scholar and generous colleague, Dennis Pardee. I 
first presented publicly on the figure at the International Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, Edinburgh, July 2-6, 
2006. Thanks to Ronnie Goldstein for insisting I publish on the figure and for discussing examples with me over many years, 
to Noam Mizrahi and Jordan Skornik for helpful comments on a draft of this paper, and to Joseph Lam and Eric Reymond for 
judicious editing of it. Citations of the MT follow Dotan 2001. All translations in it are mine except where noted otherwise. 


1 Lowth 1787. For several very different, key treatments of biblical parallelism, see (in order of original publication) Kugel 
1998; Greenstein 1983; Berlin 2008; Pardee 1988; Dobbs-Allsopp 2015, 3-177. For some surveys of rhetorical figures in biblical 
poetry, see Watson 2005; also 1994; and Avishur 2002 (despite the narrow title). 


2 Lowth (1778, xxiv-xxv) recognized it at Song 1:5 and Isaiah 15:3 and described it as alternating. Klein (1987, 28) recognized 
it at Song 1:5; Psalms 33:20-21; 113:5-6 and referred to it as nabnnn ndiapn “alternating parallelism.” In the mid-nineteenth 
century, Meir Simha Hakohen of Dvinsk recognized it at Deuteronomy 21:23 and employed a technical term for it as a known 
figure, mo3nnn now (Kopperman 1983, 3.152) “the technique of mingling” (AHDEL, 1158, in the note on synonyms of “mix”: 
“mingle implies combination without loss of individual characteristics”); Fishbane (2015, 34-35), on Song 1:5, refers to it 
as vertical parallelism (“read vertically as two parallel pairs”); and Zakovitch (personal communication) made the elegant 
suggestion to refer to it as nav n»pn “delayed parallelism.” Meir Simha’s term describes what the author has done and 
Fishbane’s the reconstituted flow; “alternation” highlights the reading process itself. Using or evoking the much-contested 
term parallelism as Klein, Fishbane, and Zakovitch do creates terminological confusion. Moreover, instances such as that 
at Genesis 27:27-28 show that alternation occurs in discourse that does not fall under any useful definition of parallelism. 
Others have used the terms “alternation” and “vertical parallelism” for distinct phenomena connected specifically with 
complete sentences, parallelism, and poetry. Willis (1987) employs “alternation” to refer to what essentially boils down to 
repetitious parallelism, and Tsumura (2009) employs language of verticality to refer to the way the parallel lines of a couplet 
can complete each other—an aspect, in his view, of the fact that parallelism is the utterance of one sentence in two lines. 
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ically. In other cases, they continue them logically or even just topically? Though typologically one might be 
drawn to describe and even define the phenomenon by the cases of two poetic lines, examples range far be- 
yond that type of case. Like other rhetorical figures, alternation has served biblical authors in wide-ranging 
fashion as a supple tool for casting textual speech of varied genre and extent.* 

Historically, one can identify continuous awareness of biblical alternation within the Jewish literary 
tradition, from as far back as the homiletical Targums and Rabbinic sources, through the medieval commen- 
tators interested in grammar and literary context, down to moderns of traditional and critical ilk alike—the 
father of the Jewish Enlightenment, Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786), who digested Lowth's lectures in his 
own commentary at Exodus 15, the innovative traditionalist Meir Simha Hakohen of Dvinsk (1843-1925), 
and the maverick critic Arnold Bogumil Ehrlich (1848-1919). From Ehrlich one can trace a direct line to 
a narrow circle of twentieth (and twenty-first) century scholars, including Ezra Zion Melamed,’ Isac Leo 
Seeligmann,’ Alexander Rofé, and Yair Zakovitch. In broader scholarship, one finds isolated passages parsed 
along the lines of alternation, but haphazardly, not as a replicable method. In any case, scholars have not, 
properly speaking, analyzed the figure—only produced incrementally growing lists. 

This study aims to provide such an analysis. It attempts to illustrate some of the linguistic features of al- 
ternation, the different ways in which biblical Hebrew may mark it, and any anomalies it may generate. The 
study examines some of the poetics of alternation, how it shapes meaning. It does so by taking examples 
of varying types and extent from across the spectrum of biblical genres, both as transmitted and as recon- 
structed, in poetry and prose, in the mouths of varied speakers—divine, human, and framing—and created 
by editors as well as authors. The survey should demonstrate the versatility and ubiquity of alternation. 

Given its aim of establishing alternation as a rhetorical figure and making it identifiable, the study high- 
lights ambiguities and anomalies posed by a piece of discourse, which can then be explained, overcome, or 
obviated in an alternating reading. However, given its aim of demonstrating the possibilities of its poetics, 
the study does not see fit to lay out an historical spectrum of all the false leads or for that matter to locate 
every scholar who happened to identify an instance, even though (contemporary) theological claims or (an- 
cient Jewish) halakhic ones can be at stake. In that vein, it does merit mention that alternating discourse has 
produced recurring types of (mis)interpretation, such as a distributive reading, which applies both elements 
of the second pair to both elements of the first; namely, when utterances a-b and x-y are expressed in the 
sequence a-x-b-y, segments b and y together are considered to modify both segment a and segment x. 

As a final point of contextualization, note that the figure named here “alternation” exists in many lan- 
guages and literatures and goes under several names. Studies of “correlative verse; Latin versus rapportati, 
and Arabic laff wa-nashr show the figure to have a far more variegated repertoire than even the biblical set 
below illustrates and, whether ancient or modern, learned discussion of them seems never quite to encom- 


3 From this point of view, chiasm refers to two sequential utterances in which the second repeats elements of the first in 
reverse order; it represents a variety of parallelism, not an alternative to it. 


4 Inaninsightful, very preliminary discussion, O'Connor (1980, 421-22) mentions the phenomenon under a broader rubric 
of “supralinear-level mixing.” He divides the cases into those in which two independent clauses are followed by two subor- 
dinate clauses (“clause mixing”) and those in which they are followed by two phrases, or “phrase-lines” (“phrase mixing"). 
But he sees a distributive relationship, in which the second pair together qualify each of the previous clauses, as the general, 
predominant one for both types of cases, and he sees an alternating structure as a possible, minor variant. (Thanks to Eric 
Reymond for pointing me to O'Connor's discussion.) 


5 Mendelssohn 1783, 2.80b-84b. Though Ehrlich’s commentaries, Mikra ki-Pheshuto (1899-1901), Die Psalmen (1905), and 
Randglossen zur hebräischen Bibel (1908-14), all appeared before Meir Simha's Meshek Hokmah ‘al Hatorah (Kopperman 
1973-82), Meir Simha wrote his commentary as a young man but followed his grandfather's advice to shelve it until he 
published on the Talmud lest he be thought a dilettante; it was first published posthumously (Domb 1994, 9). It would seem, 
therefore, that the two commentators were unaware of each other's work; neither refers to Mendelssohn. 

6 Melamed 1945, 185-86. 

7 Seeligmann (1996, 252 n. 26 = 2004, 301 n. 26) put the figure into the context of two questions posed together and then an- 
swered together without explicit coordination of the responses beyond topical relevance. For example, at Genesis 31:26-32, 
Laban asks two questions—in verses 26-30a, ^Why did you sneak off?" and in verse 30b, ^Why did you rob me?"—and Jacob 
replies to both—in verse 31b, “I was afraid, and in verse 32a, “I did not? 
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pass the complete range. In all the traditions, the figure has a venerable history, contested categorization, 
confusion over similar figures, and classic examples of debated representativity.? Study of these parallels in 
particular but also of both the history of rhetorical traditions generally and the scholarly enterprise around 
them would surely prove illuminating for the way language, as used even at the most seemingly elite, i.e., 
controlled, levels, can persistently elude the grasp of systematizers and scholars. 

Reflecting the problems of classification posed by such robust usage, the survey below follows no 
particularly clear order. Generally speaking, it treats first poetic texts (882-5) then prose ones (887-11), 
and within each of the two groups it moves, according to my intuition, from fairly necessary, obvious, or 
persuasive instances to ones that are less so. 


ISAIAH 62:8-9 


The first example comes from Judea of the Persian period, when farming Judeans toiled in an economic 
system that distributed their meager yield mainly to others, apparently Phoenicians and Greeks.? To these 
circumstances speaks a consoling piece of poetic prophecy in Isaiah 62:8-9, to be precise, a text staged and 
framed as a human voice quoting speech by Yahweh. The piece comprises five lines. The first line (v. 8a) is 
a one-line introduction by the prophetic voice. 
ip pim) iura mm pav 
Yahweh swears by his right, indeed, the arm of his might 


The segment gains independent weight as its own complete line through alliteration of the consonants bet 
and ‘ayin (ity YINI wma... yaw), internal semantic and grammatical parallelism (itp vinta // irma), 
and -o- rhyme (ity viram i773), and it has a sense of closure through bottom-heavy repetition in the con- 
sonants 'ayin and zayin and the vowels -u- and -o- (ity Y17011). Then come four lines (vv. 8ba, 8b, 9a, 9b) 
in which the prophet cites Yahweh in direct speech, in two couplets distinguished formally by particles 
(asseverative DX vs. motive *3) and by address (direct 2fs nu» . . .qUTvn... PDR ... TRT vs. indirect 3mp 
inu vyappm...d35mi28 POND). 


ip pim) WA mv paws 
TIR? 02ND Tip FTN INYON 
ja MPP WR WINN 021712 IAW ON] 
MANY 17771 11728 PAN *2 
WTP nina NW? vvapm 
Yahweh has sworn by his right, indeed, by the arm of his might: 


“IfI deliver your (fs) grain anymore as food to your (fs) enemies . . . ! 
And if foreigners shall drink your (fs) wine that you (fs) toiled for... 1" 


"For those who gather (mp) it shall eat (mp) it and praise (mp) Yahweh 
and those who collect (mp) it shall drink (mp) it in my holy courts!"? 


8 See Wansbrough 1968 (sincere thanks to Andras Hamori for the reference); Brogan and Mignani 1993. 

9 See Dan 1990; further Stern 1995; Stern 2001, 379-422, 559-61. 

10 For this word-pair, see Isa. 63:12; Pss. 44:4; 89:14; 98:1. On the phenomenon of word-pairs, see Yoder 1971. 

11 Itake the statement, formulated as a conditional subordinate clause unfollowed by a main clause, to be an unstated 
threat on the model of “If you dare do that . . . !” in self-directed statements too. See Ewald 1891, 273 (83562); Brockelmann 


1956, 161-62 (8170b-c); Blau 1993, 113-14 (8117.1). The partial blending (“mutual contamination") of curse and oath idioms 
described by Joüon (1996, 620 8$165g-h) would seem to reinforce the view rather than negate it. 
12 The term WTP here may denote "temple" rather than holiness (Noam Mizrahi, personal communication), but the com- 


mon use of the term as an attribute in construct phrases, in Isaiah 40-66 and elsewhere, makes the case debatable and in need 
of argumentation. For discussion and instances, see Licht 1976; Kornfeld-Ringgren 2003; also HALOT 3.1076—78 esp. 1078 86. 
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Lines 2-3 name first grain (137) then wine (Wivn), and lines 4-5 refer back to these crops through pronom- 
inal suffixes. However, instead of using the masculine plural pronominal suffix, “them, 0928 nrmsoNn and 
so forth, lines 4-5 have the singular, “it? “it? “it? and “it” This string of singular pronominal suffixes would 
appear to create a problem. For line 3 (v. 8bB) discusses wine (Win), whereas line 4 (v. 9a), which refers 
obliquely to an antecedent food, depicts eating it (m9938). In the Hebrew Bible the only liquid referred to 
as “eaten” (5-2-N) is blood;? all other fluids consumed or otherwise absorbed are either drunk ("-n-v) or 
rubbed (7-1-0). If, as 5-3-& “eat” suggests, line 4 refers back to the grain of line 2 (v. 8ba), then it awkwardly 
skips over the closest preceding explicit subject to seek its antecedent in a more distant one. Similarly, on 
the heels of the repeated use of the pronominal suffix “it” in line 4 (v. 9a), the recurrence of “it” in line 5 
(v. 9b) should continue to refer to the same antecedent, grain, yet once again the verb used resists this pull. 
For *-n-V forces the reference to go back no farther than the wine in line 3 (v. 8b). 

Viewing the text comprehensively, at a glance, illuminates the phenomena discussed as part of a de- 
liberate pattern of alternating subjects and references to them. Graphic presentation helps clarify the re- 
lations. Horizontally, as read and heard, ambiguous, confusing references mire the analyst. Vertically, as 
considered, two subjects parallel in sentiment and expression alternate. 


Hp pium nwa mim yaw 


ia AY IWS qiTa 721713 NW DN] TIR? DONA THY JTS [DN^ON 
"vTp niwna AW? ryapA(s) MATS 175m) AIN POONA *3 
Yahweh has sworn by his right, indeed, by the arm of his might: 
“If I deliver your grain anymore as food And if foreigners shall drink your wine that 
to your enemies... ! you toiled for...! 
For those who gather it shall eat it (and) those who collect it shall drink it in my 
and praise Yahweh holy courts” 


Reflecting awareness of the structure of the text, Targum Jonathan removes the ambiguity in it by substitut- 
ing the appropriate explicit subject for each of the pronominal suffixes in lines 4-5 (v. 9):'4 


mia” RNIV MIWITI 
mani xqand onnyy Ti 
For those who gather the grain shall eat it 
And those who collect the wine shall drink it 


What knowledge or experience does the alternating structure generate? Most fundamentally, it casts the 
speech as two couplets, and it is the framework of two couplets that enables and animates the poem. 

Each line of the first, asseverating couplet (v. 8b) opens with the conditional “if” (ON); uses the imperfec- 
tive, “I shall deliver" (jmN) and “they shall drink" (inv); and addresses Judea in the second feminine singular, 
“your enemies" (7728) and “your wine that you toiled for" (i2 np» WW Win). Beyond those correlations, 
though, the lines lack semantic, alliterative, and rhythmic balance. The absence of these stronger patterning 
characteristics suggests a highly charged, emotional mood in the initial moment of asseveration. As Yah- 
weh describes the predicament of his people Judea, he feels their pain. With the pivotal particle *2, Yahweh 
shifts into a more solemn, controlled mood, one that befits his declaration about the future and realizes 
itself in tight patterning. In the second couplet (v. 9), each line begins with a more distant participial third 


13 Presumably, that is because it is imagined still to be in the meat, at least for the overwhelming majority of cases. 


14 See also Rashi and Ibn Ezra (all three in Cohen 1996, 380-81). In an alleged instance likewise driven by pronouns, Ehrlich 
(1899-1901, 1.184) purports to solve the long-perplexing crux of the two verbs nnvn mynwn at Exodus 23:11 by viewing 
each as referring to a different antecedent in verse 10: "six years you shall sow your land (f) and gather its produce (f), and 
(in) the seventh you shall š-m-t it"—the land (i.e., don't sow it)—“and n-t-š it"—the produce (i.e., don't gather it). See also the 
discussion of Qoh. 4:13-14 below. 
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masculine plural address with masculine singular pronominal suffix followed by imperfect third masculine 
plural with masculine singular pronominal suffix, and together they achieve palpable, quantifiable balance: 


17798 VIDNA 
wn vyapn 
those who gather it shall eat it 
those who collect it shall drink it 


To the agriculturally minded, the grain and the wine may represent the beginning and end of harvest, 
chronologically or at least typologically;?^ the effect suggests a chronological merism, from the first grain 
ingathering through the storage of wine with no disruption—peace and bounty, indeed. 

Juxtaposing lines 4 and 5 does more than signal meaning through analogy and merism; it provides the 
structural support for a web of associations that emerges as one reads or hears the poem. In line 4 (v. 9a), 
the alliteration of consonants he and làmed and vowels -u- in MIN and 951, a quantitative relationship, 
reinforces a qualitative relationship, that of causality; enjoying the fruit of one’s labor inspires wholeheart- 
ed gratitude and its expression. At the same time, though, 179m (v. 9aB) creates a segue to line 5, about 
drinking wine (v. 9bo), through sound-play, for it reverberates with Dbm, the grape harvest and wine 
inauguration festival ànmU^ ... 125). The end of line 5 (v. 9b) amplifies the strain in similar fashion: 
although "V; ni?vri3 means “in my holy courts,’ the term Tp “holy” carries over the association of the 
Dyn “first-fruits” evoked by the term 15971 (v. 9aB), as in the text: mir? odin WIP 122752 nr “all its fruit 
will be holy, hillülim to/of Yahweh.’ 

Moreover, as in so many other cases of corresponding clauses, juxtaposing the two declarations about 
the future has the effect of mutual illumination and signification. Just as the heads of the two lines (vv. 9aca 
and 9bo), 11228" r'5osD and AW vyapn, directly correlate with each other to suggest an identical rela- 
tionship of work and enjoyment, so too in the two tails (vv. 9ap and 9bB)— nnns 1527) bears an intimate 
relationship with "Tj? ni?vn3, that of action defined by space: they shall praise Yahweh in his holy courts." 


many 1727) i128 VION 
WIP mena inne vyapm 
those who gather it shall eat it and they shall praise Yahweh 
and those who collect it shall drink it in my holy courts 


15 Grain and wine occur frequently (9x) as a representative pair of edible crops, but more frequently (17x) together with 
olive oil (178°); cf. Gen. 27:28, 31; Deut. 33:28; Isa. 36:17; Hos. 2:11; 7:14; Zech. 9:17; Ps. 4:8 with Num. 18:12; Deut. 7:13; 11:14; 
12:17; 14:23; 18:4; 28:51; Jer. 31:12; Hos. 2:24; Joel 1:10; 2:19; Hag. 1:11; Neh. 5:11; 10:40; 13:5, 12; 2 Chron. 32:28 (twice with 
a fourth element, honey or preserves [27]: 2 Kgs. 18:32; 2 Chron. 31:5). As a pair, grain and wine represent the two main 
types of crops, those replanted annually and those planted once. The trio grain, wine, and oil represent field, vineyard, and 
orchard. The addition of preserves (W127) responds to the fact that the list includes products rather than the crops them- 
selves—wine and oil in their final, long-lasting form—and extends it to include other extracts meant to endure. Cases of edi- 
torial expansion arguably appear in Exodus 21:10-11 (Chavel 2011, 246) and 2 Kings 18:32 (cf. Isa. 36:17). On the agricultural 
seasons, activities, and produce, see Borowski 1987, 31-38, 47-139 (apart from his historical periodization, festivals, and 
cultic aspects). On the intellectual character of the Gezer Calendar, see Vayntrub 2015; on its paleographical profile as late 
tenth/early ninth century BCE, see Rollston 2010, 29-31. 


16 Lev. 19:24; also Judg. 9:27. Against the Masoretic scoring, the term 0°7157 stands in apposition with V'Tp rather than in 
a construct phrase with it (Rashi [Katsenelenbogen 2005, 5.187]; Ehrlich 1968, 2.67; Milgrom 1991-2001, 2.1683). It serves as 
the name of the crops or products themselves, i.e., the hillülim of Yahweh or the hillülim given to Yahweh, not to describe 
what attends the bringing of the crops, i.e., a rejoicing about Yahweh or a festival of such activity; so too at Judges 9:27. See 
Bertheau (1845, 143-44), who reckons with the use of "vy in Judges 9:27 and resists forcing a distinction between Canaan- 
ite and Israelite referents for the same single Hebrew word Dhn (compare Licht 1954; Kena‘ani 1961, 776b-77a; also, e.g., 
Moore 1895, 256-57; Boling 1975, 177). 


17 Further on in the text, a passage explicitly locates praise in the Temple: Wx naw) mn wnasN won WW DRIM uvTp ma 
*our holy and beautiful temple where our ancestors praised you has become the burnt-out remains of a conflagration" (Isa. 
64:10). 
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This blending of lines, the vertical reading, does not deny the impressions gained during the sequential 
reading experience. On the contrary, those impressions continue to play a role in the text's meaning. Upon 
the conclusion of line 4 (v. 9a), the audience imagines the harvester mopping his or her brow, sighing deep- 
ly, and impulsively praising Yahweh in the fields or in the home. Line 5 (v. 9b), suggesting that the praise 
takes place formally in the Temple, does not erase that impression as a mistaken one, but rather, through 
parallelism, amplifies it with a complementary one: not only praise at home, but also hymns at the Temple. 
The reality envisioned will have the Judeans singing Yahweh's praise impulsively in the fields and formally 
at the Temple. 


DEUTERONOMY 32:42 


Semantic agreement constitutes the key to an instance of alternation in the so-called Song of Moses in Deu- 
teronomy 32. The poem has a literary context, Deuteronomy 31:16-22 + 31:30-32:44a. According to its stag- 
ing—which is narrative—Yahweh told Moses that after Moses’ death subsequent generations of Israel will 
spurn Yahweh and he will expose them to the misfortunes of the world. As proof that those misfortunes will 
have come as punishment by Yahweh for their misdeeds, he will now teach Moses a poem that anticipates 
the scenario and explains it; indeed the poem describes the arrival of a terrible enemy from whom Yahweh 
saves Israel just before the final blow in a way that points to his control and reinforces his reputation—and 
disallows any misimpression of Israel’s righteousness.'* Moses should teach the poem to Israel, and they 
should memorize it and retell it until events so unfold as to make its message pertinent. Moses both writes 
the poem and has Israel memorize it. 

In the poem, in the context of describing how terrible his vengeance against the enemy will be once he 
does decide to reverse the enemy’s course, Yahweh exclaims (v. 42): 


DIR nip35 wen maw) DYD orn v3 DINN aN) OTN ^r v3UN 
Read and rendered in straightforward fashion, the statement says: 


I drench my arrows with blood and my blade consumes flesh from the blood of corpse and 
captive, from the wild heads of the enemy. 


However, this reading leads to the baffling sequence, “my blade consumes flesh from the blood of corpse 
and captive.” No matter how one slices it, flesh does not come from the blood of corpse and captive; on 
the contrary, the blood comes from the flesh. Relatedly, the immediate juxtaposition of two nonsequential, 
uncoordinated prepositional clauses—"from the blood of corpse and captive" (nav 59n wr) followed by 
"from the wild heads of the enemy” (Vix niyna WNIN)—in a kind of stutter creates a false appositive: the 
wild head of the enemy simply does not qualify the blood of corpse and captive. Third, as in Isaiah 62:8-9, 
semantic agreement "leapfrogs? The root 1-3-W “drench” of the first clause (v. 42am) requires liquids, while 
the sword consuming flesh in the second clause (v. 42aB) seeks a body part. Together, the three phenomena 
point to the presence of alternation:” 


18 The stance that recent escape from near-total destruction does not demonstrate Israel's righteousness but Yahweh's 
awesome will, control, and mercy recalls Isaiah 1 and 2 Samuel 24. Together, the three texts appear to have events of the late 
eighth century BCE in view. 


19 Ibn Ezra (Katsenelenbogen 2005, 7.290); Lowth 1787, 2.43; Mendelssohn 1783, 2.85b; Luzzatto 1993, 564; Ehrlich 1968, 
2.346 (“Here we meet again a native speech-figure of Hebrew rhetoric; in which line c qualifies t'72 of line a and line d 
qualifies 1wa of line b). None have specified the syntactical dependence that requires the speech to be read in alternation. 
O'Connor (1980, 422) says of the alternating reading here, “it may be,’ and his reference to the syntactically and logically 
indeterminate case of 2 Samuel 1:22 as similar (ibid.) underscores that he misses the force of the syntax here. For a possible 
instance of purely topical alternation within the poem in Deuteronomy 32—one that follows the vertical geography of high 
and low—see verse 22, in which Yahweh's fiery rage begins in his nose (clause a) and reaches to the deepest parts of the 
world (clause b), blasting first the surface of the earth (clause c), then the mountain bases below it (clause d). 
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vW DINN aM DTA XN VAR 
Dix NIYI UNaD maw 55n oTa 
I drench my arrows with blood and my blade consumes flesh 
with the blood of corpse and captive from the wild heads of the enemy. 


Reading the verse in alternation rather than sequentially resolves it into two coherent, consistent state- 
ments: Yahweh drenches his arrows with the blood of corpse and captive, and his blade consumes, or cuts 
up, the flesh by severing heads from their respective bodies. The language in the verse has even marked 
this flow of clauses explicitly through the repetition of D779 “with (the) blood" in the first and third clauses 
(vv. 42a« and 42bo). Recognizing the continuity indicated by this repetition helps illuminate the consec- 
utive use of the preposition {n in the two clauses that make up the second line, viz., in clauses three and 
four (v. 42b). In the first instance (v. 42bo), when repeating DN from the first clause of the first line, the 
preposition modifies the verb (“drench”) with an instrumental sense (“with blood"), whereas in the second 
instance (v. 42b) 12 qualifies a noun, the direct object of the second clause of the first line (“flesh”), with a 
partitive sense (“of the head"). 

The technique in this instance has several effects. First, thematically it divides and rearranges the two 
parts of the utterance into the two stages of the fight: engaging the enemy, and decimating it after the main 
victory. This doubling up has the effect of slowing the pace, which allows the imagination time to catch up 
to the description and bring out its vividness. Second, in looking at the particulars of the textual units, a 
martial logic comes to the fore. First Yahweh's volley of arrows inflicts widespread losses from afar, caus- 
ing mayhem and despair; then Yahweh goes in for the close-quarter slaughter by the sword. So, too, for 
the deathblow afterwards. With the blood of the wounded running everywhere, Yahweh strides about the 
battlefield decapitating the enemy. Third, to rhetorical effect, the alternating structure first pairs up Yahweh 
and his weapons, which highlights the dynamic elements of cause, method, action, and agent; next it pairs 
up and offsets the more static elements of effect and the inert objects. Moreover, moving back and forth 
between stages of the fight undermines the sense of sequence, which has the effect of highlighting Yah- 
weh's overwhelming valor, undeniable victory, and ultimate invincibility: for him simply to have engaged 
in battle is already to have won it. 


ISAIAH 34:6A 


The motif of Yahweh's sword drawing blood and flesh recurs in another text, likewise of alternating struc- 
ture, viz., Isaiah 34:6a. In this case, a single subject stands at the head; two predicates follow, without con- 
junction, to characterize the subject. Then come two prepositional phrases—without a conjunction between 
them—each one of which extends a different predicate and signals as much by repeating the final word of 
the predicate it extends: 


ny? an 
270 niv] DT ARR 
DPR nie 25nb — n'nnpp OD DTA 
The sword of Yahweh l l l 


is full of blood has been fattened with fat 
of the blood of rams and goats with the fat of rams' kidneys 


The unit of speech at Isaiah 62:8-9 comprises essentially four complete sentences. By contrast, the unit 
of speech at Deuteronomy 32:42 comprises two independent clauses joined by the conjunction wāw, each 
clause with its own explicit subject, followed by two dependent clauses juxtaposed asyndetically. Different- 
ly from both passages, in the unit of speech at Isaiah 34:6a two independent clauses share a single explicit 
subject but are juxtaposed asyndetically, and they are followed by two dependent clauses that are linked to 
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their respective antecedents as appositive clauses and, like the antecedents, are, again, juxtaposed to each 
other asyndetically. 


PSALM 113:5-6 


The next instance opens with an initial single subject in an independent clause, followed by two balanced 
but nonconjoined qualifications, followed by two more dependent clauses conjoined by waw. 

In this untitled and unintroduced textual speech about Yahweh’s greatness, an unframed voice address- 
es an audience in second plural and first plural terms and speaks of Yahweh in third masculine singular 
terms. After calling for Yahweh’s praise (v. 1),”° declaring Yahweh’s name blessed forever (v. 2), confirming 
that Yahweh is indeed praised the world over (v. 3), and asserting Yahweh’s high-as-the-sky elevation over 
all (v. 4), the voice expresses Yahweh’s incomparability by posing a rhetorical question: 


PRP DAWA Nig? "Pawan naw) aA TN nya n 


Who can compare to Yahweh our god, who ascends to sit, who descends to see(,) in the heavens 
and on the earth??! 


The question poses several problems. First, which of Yahweh’s actions takes place “in the heavens and on 
the earth,’ ascending to sit, descending to see, or—despite the lack of a conjunction between those actions— 
both?” Second, what would it mean for Yahweh to ascend to sit both in the heavens and on the earth—is 
there one throne, as it were, for both spheres, or a different throne in each one? If, as the Masoretic versifi- 
cation has it and most interpret, Yahweh descends to see in both the heavens and on the earth,” from where 
does he descend—somewhere “beyond” the heavens? Where does he ascend to sit? Is that place where he 
sits the place from which he descends to see? Moreover, for what purpose does he do so? The reading also 
creates an imbalance in the specification of locale: omission of any detail versus concrete spheres. Third, 
the images themselves are unclear—ascending to sit and descending to see. One might think the reverse 
more appropriate: Yahweh should descend to sit, i.e., sit down, and ascend to see, i.e., rise from his seat. 
Finally, what precisely does the framing voice of the speech find praiseworthy—particularly with respect 
to descending to see? 

To begin explicating the unit of speech one can turn to the pairings—ascending and descending, heav- 
ens and earth—and to the seemingly strange feature of asyndesis in the first pair and syndesis in the second. 
Together these features suggest the presence of alternation, as many have indeed understood.” 


20 The structure of the speech in this verse follows that of Psalms 92:10; 93:3; 94:3; Hosea 2:23; 11:8; and Song of Songs 4:8, 
viz., what some call “climactic parallelism” and others “staircase parallelism.” An utterance begins a thought, interrupts itself 
with a vocative, then repeats the beginning and completes itself—and this phenomenon occurs through two lines (a couplet), 
three lines (a triplet), or two half-lines (line-internal parallelism). Here in Psalm 113:1 (see Ibn Ezra [Cohen 2003, 146]): 


Praise—O servants of Yahweh!— 
Praise the name Yahweh! 


21 For H 7”33 used intransitively (or inwardly transitively) see Job 5:7 (debatably also Obad. 4; Job 39:27) and for H baw 
see Jeremiah 13:18 (possibly also Ezek. 21:31). On intransitive or inwardly transitive or internal H, see GKC, 145-46 §53d, 
f, Joüon 1996, 151 §54d; and esp. Waltke-O'Connor 1990, 439-41 827.2f-g in the context of their broader discussion distin- 
guishing H (causing an event) from D (bringing about a state); 433-39 8827.1-27.2e. 


22 So Radak (Cohen 2003, 147). One opinion has it that the phrase qualifies the opening clause: “Who in the heavens 
or on the earth can compare to Yahweh our god?" (Rashi [Cohen 2003, 146]; Kraus 1966, 2.755; Oesterley 1962, 2.469; 
Hossfeld-Zenger 2011, 180-81). 

23 Eg. Briggs 1969, 2.389. 

24 Moses b. Jacob Ibn Ezra cited by Abraham Ibn Ezra (Cohen 2003, 147); an anonymous opinion cited by Radak (ibid.); 
Hizzequni (Katsenelenbogen 2005, 4.86); Ba'alei Hatosafot (Chavel 1981, 287-88 in the note to the comment on Exod. 25:7); 
Lowth 1787, 2.44-45; Mendelssohn 1783, 2.86a; Ehrlich 1905, 286; Melamed 1945, 186. See also Graetz 1882-83, 2.597; Hup- 
feld 1888, 2.506; Duhm 1920, 258; Kirkpatrick 1902, 678. 
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WON nV. N 


nis)» Pavan nav? waan 
(yw) | D 
Who can compare to Yahweh our god, 
who ascends to sit who descends to see 
in the heavens (and) on the earth? 


In this reading, the speech describes two of Yahweh's traits: dwelling on high, where he sits upon his throne, 
and profound care for his earthly creatures below. The rhetorical question at the head of the sentence pits 
the two traits against each other as fundamentally incompatible—loftiness and intimacy—and asserts that 
Yahweh succeeds in encompassing them both. Yahweh's majesty remains unsullied by his abiding concern 
for his lowly subjects, while at the same time his exalted nature does not hold that concern in disdain and 
restraint. 

What does the alternating structure do? It groups together two phrases made up of a participle + in- 
finitive construct with the preposition lamed, the two word-types that share features and functions of both 
verbs and nouns, and it pairs off the two indirect objects in prepositional phrases headed by bet. The first 
pair highlights activity—movement—and purpose, but the use of verb/noun word-types shades into the 
sense of state of being and serves to characterize an essence: Yahweh's character is ever that of one ascend- 
ing the throne, the most highly charged, triumphant of moments, but also ever that of one descending to 
look, the most decisive and pivotal moment of sympathy—the turn to another. To flesh out the motifs of 
the first pair, the deity classically ascends the throne after having vanquished the forces of chaos, which 
action effects creation, a world generating and sustaining life; the creation of the world stands alongside 
the deity's concern for justice and well-being among humanity, his concern for those whom the fissures of 
creation have left vulnerable. Meanwhile, the second pair highlights the loci of those activities, the spheres 
of those characteristics. Moreover, biblical authors who portray the sky and describe its nature consider it 
solid?—a surface for the heavenly realm just as the crust of the earth serves as the surface for the human 
realm*—and place Yahweh’s throne on top of it." The two spheres are bounded physical realms. 

Separating each activity from its realm to list first the two opposed activities, then the two opposed 
realms, compounds the sense of incompatibility: the activities do not suit each other qualitatively, and they 
take place in separate spheres physically. In the specific case of heavens and earth, these spheres stand in 
opposition as up and down not just vertically, i.e., as a matter of physical relations, but also hierarchically, 
viz., in social relations. To the degree that the participial-infinitive phrases convey movement, the two ac- 
tivities of ascending the throne and descending to inspect do not simply occur in different spheres, up and 
down, but actually have vectors pulling them apart in two opposed directions, upwards and downwards, 
again not just physically but also socially: as one becomes more supreme, namely, in control of the many 
and the much, so does one become the less accessible to and interested in individuals. The correlation can be 
expressed by the visual experience that as one physically rises above the ground, its individuated elements 
blend in a single mass. 

Subsuming this set of stark binaries, these repelling vectors, under a single rubric named “Yahweh? 
emphasizes Yahweh as singularly able to bridge the unbridgeable, to make the incompatible coherent. 
With the chasm between the two characteristic behaviors and the two spaces collapsing, a single sphere of 
movement, action, and character emerges. The single actor of two characteristic activities, each in their own 


25 Gen. 1:6-8. See Halpern 2003, 74*-76*. See, as well, Gen. 7:11; 8:2; also 2 Kgs. 7:2, 19; Isa. 24:18; Mal. 3:10; likewise Ps. 
104:2; Hag. 1:10; 2:6, 21. 


26 See Isa. 40:22; 42:5; 44:24; 45:12; 48:13; 51:13, 16; Jer. 12:12 (= 51:15); Joel 2:10; 4:16; Amos 9:6; Zech. 12:1. 
27 Cf. Ezek. 1:22-28; also Isa. 66:1. 
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sphere, constitutes a single universe. And as the grammar has these activities ever occurring, they suggest 
Yahweh's ever-presence both in the heavens and on the earth.” 

The instances of alternation at Deuteronomy 32:42 and Isaiah 34:6a contain an uncoordinated, asyndetic 
juxtaposition of prepositional clauses that combines with other infelicities to alert the reader or audience to 
the presence of alternation.” At Psalm 113:5-6, by contrast, the alternating cast of the utterance generates 
a conjunctive waw between the two complements, p78) 0°2Wa. However, in the reconstitution of the lines 
of thought, this conjunction becomes extraneous. The previous instances of alternation show the conjunc- 
tion neither to be necessary for one reason or another nor to disprove the presence of an alternating cast. 

The next instances do not occur in texts of poetry but in texts of prose. As a rule, within prose discourse 
any individual lines may be poetic, and one may make the argument that such is the case in some of the 
instances below. Lists, which are highly patterned, highly repetitious speech, lend themselves to the devices 
of poetry. Other types of cases, though, might prove more difficult. Either way, the next instances, which 
continue to employ both the asyndetic juxtaposition of dependent clauses and the use of the conjunction, 
expand the range of logical relationships, syntactical phenomena, and rhetorical effects of alternating for- 
mulations. 


JEREMIAH 34:9 


The literary staging of Jeremiah 34:8-22 has the prophet Jeremiah voicing Yahweh, who cites the royal edict 
of general manumission (Heb. 1177) made recently by the Judean king Zedekiah, confirmed by the nobles 
of Jerusalem, and subsequently broken by them, in the early sixth century BCE. In that edict, Zedekiah had 
decreed: 

DPIN AANA IWI innsu-ng WRI irapo7n WR NDW? 


to set each his slave and each his maidservant, Hebrew and Hebrewess, free. 


Obviously, the attribute “Hebrew” refers back to the male “slave” and “Hebrewess” to the female “maidser- 
vant.” The language signals the respective nature of the pair of qualifications through its marking of gender: 
masculine yn “Hebrew” modifies masculine 732 “his slave” and feminine mayyy “Hebrewess” qualifies 
feminine “his maidservant" inndwW. In English, an author could simply add the adverb “respectively, but in 
biblical Hebrew the audience or reader follows the gender inflection and perceives, in alternation: 


28 See similar and related sentiments in, e.g., 1 Sam. 2:10; Deut. 26:15; 28:12; Jer. 23:23-24; Hab. 3:3 (D »-o-3 in the sense of 
"envelop"); Pss. 76:9-10; 102:20—21; 103:19; 104. For a cautionary adaptation of the idea, see Qohelet 5:1. Solomon’s prayer at 
1 Kings 8:23-53 rejects the notion that the earthly Temple houses Yahweh by appropriating the idea that Yahweh pays atten- 
tion to suffering on the earth and focalizing the idea at the Temple: the Temple is the place where people invoke Yahweh's 
name with their complaints because he in the heavens is particularly attuned to hearing his name there. 


29 Other examples of sequential asyndetic dependent clauses following two clauses and indicating an alternating cast: (a) 
Song of Songs 1:5 nid» niyta / TTP 2083 / DYWITY Niza mgr / ss MINY, in which the charged vocative phwy niia and the 
climactic nij» at the two line-endings create a deft echo in sound and association. This widely recognized case (Targ., Rashi, 
Ibn Ezra, Rashbam, Qara, Joseph Qimhi, di Trani [Cohen 2012, 6-9, despite the printer's confusion]; Lowth 1787, 2.46; Ehrlich 
1968, 7.3; also Budde 1898, 3; Harper 1907, 3) needs no emendation to nab (Klein 1987, 28; contra, e.g., Wellhausen 1957, 218 
n. 1). That the line has nothing to do with race, see Bellis 2021; Chavel forthcoming. The midrash at Song Rab. 81:38 (Dunsky 
1980, 31) interprets the text distributively. (b) Mic. 1:4 ryin3 ONIN DAD / YRI 18D 21172 / WPIM agnum / YONA ann 1923 
(Seeligmann 1996, 252 n. 26 = 2004, 301 n. 26), in which clauses 1 and 3, about melting wax (see Pss. 22:15; 68:3; esp. 97:5), 
describe a downward effect, and clauses 2 and 4, about bubbling explosion, an upward one (for 3-3-3 as less to pour out than 
to bring up what is below or behind, see esp. Mic. 1:6; Ps. 75:9; also Lam. 3:49). (c) Ps. 33:20-21 313m / mm» nnn NWD 
noa wip n93^2/ 135 nnw 1173 / mn 33330 (Klein 1987, 28), in which yearning pairs up with rejoicing and defense pairs 
up with the sense of security; note also the ubiquitous pairing of 25 “heart” and wa3 “throat, the seats of will (voluntary 
and involuntary, articulate and inarticulate, or conscious and subconscious, but not thought and feeling) in ancient Hebrew 
idiom (Deut. 4:29; 6:5; 10:12; 11:13, 18; 13:4; 26:16; 28:65; 30:2, 6, 10; Josh. 22:5; 23:14; 1 Sam. 2:35; 1 Kgs. 2:4; 8:48; 2 Kgs. 23:3, 
25; Isa. 44:20 [on an a-b-b-a model]; Jer. 32:41; Ezek. 36:5; Pss. 13:3; 84:3; Prov. 2:10; 6:32; 15:32; 24:12; 1 Chron. 22:19; 28:9; 
2 Chron. 6:38; 15:12; 34:31). 
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p'Ubn AMADA innsv-ns WRI "3pn TWN WR NIW? 
to set each his Hebrew (ms) slave and each his Hebrew (fs) maidservant free (mp). 


One can represent this relationship graphically, in which the horizontal sequence, the order in which all 
the elements are first presented and perceived, is qualified by the vertical realignments once the contents 
are considered: 


nn5U-ns WN] irap-ns wrx now) 
D'Usn nawa) "3 
to set each his slave and each his maidservant 
Hebrew (and) Hebrew free. 


Recognizing the alternating structure and understanding how it works help crystallize the fact that in- 
flection for gender allows divergence from standard norms of word order. In addition, for the sake of the 
sequential reading, alternation generates between “Hebrew” and *Hebrewess" ("13v and 7°27) a con- 
junction (1), “Hebrew and Hebrewess" (1h39 397). 

From the point of view of poetics, what is the effect of deferring, juxtaposing, and offsetting the ethnic 
qualifiers in this manner? It does not serve in a legal capacity to limit the manumission to Hebrew slaves 
and maidservants. For that delimitation, it would have sufficed to distribute the adjectives among their 
respective nouns. Rather, offsetting the ethnic qualifiers has a rhetorical effect. Doubling up the evocative 
gentilics works to pull more forcefully on the heartstrings of brotherhood and make compliance a more 
compelling response.” Accordingly, those who subsequently broke the agreement to return their slaves 


look doubly wretched. 


EXODUS 25:7 


The selection of texts in the Torah (and Joshua) that scholars string together as having belonged originally 
to a priestly work make up a prose narrative staged as a telling by an anonymous voice that knows what 
the deity thinks and feels. That the story contains many lists and list-like passages, especially in the speech 
of the narrator and of Yahweh, has led scholars generally to malign its style as dry and schematic. However, 
many instances are better heard as the measured cadence that befits the majesty of the narrative's main 
character, Yahweh, or the solemnity of its sublime, mythic subject matter, Yahweh's fructifying descent to 
live like a noble lord amid a people upon the earth.” Moreover, the nature of all lists consists precisely in 
formal patterning, which invites elegant deviation and can quickly shade into poetry or poetic-like dis- 
course. The next example of alternation occurs in one such passage. 

Yahweh's instructions for the architecture, interior design, and staffing of his majestic mobile home, in 
Exodus 25-31, begin with a list of materials the Israelites will want to contribute. Expressing the reciproc- 
ity that will characterize this donation of resources, Yahweh twice employs the verb n-p-5, first with the 
sense of “bringing (to); then with the sense of “accepting (from)"; the subject switches accordingly, from 
the Israelites to Moses and whoever will help him: the Israelites will bring, and Moses and company will 
receive (25:2)? 


30 Indications actually suggest that the pair of attributes is unlikely to have been an original feature of the text and has been 
added by an editor. In this case, the rhetorical effect could be an unintended consequence of a factor such as convenience. 
Cf. Chavel 1997, 85-88. 


31 Paran (1989, 29-237) provides a survey of the rhetorical figures and turns of phrase that give the Priestly history its dis- 
tinctive quality with the aim of demonstrating its poetic or near-poetic character (ibid. 11-25). However, he does not explain 
the character of the discourse along the lines of character-speech or relate it to the theme of the work. 


32 Several verbs of motion do not denote one vector (or point of view) in particular but either of the two possible vectors 
(or points of view), i.e., to or from. Note 8-1-3, e.g., Exod. 10:1, “Go to Pharaoh,’ and Jer. 36:5-6, "I can't go... you go” (in- 
stead of *come"); n-»-v, e.g., Song 5:4, “My beloved pulled his hand from the hole" (instead of “sent”); n-3-2, e.g., Song 8:14, 
"Run hither, beloved" (rather than “run away"); also D 5-p-0, e.g., Isa. 5:2, “and he removed its stones" (lit., “threw its stones 
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nmn npn AWW? 22758 031 
"nimm ns npn i35 WAT WR WR nsn 


Tell the Israelites to bring me a contribution; 


From every person whose heart (so) moves him accept my contribution. 


Yahweh introduces the list of materials to contribute with the heading, DANA sripn Ws MANNI NN “These 
are the donations that you should accept from them" (v. 3a), then he itemizes: precious metals, fabrics, 
wood, ointments and powders, and gems (vv. 3b-7). Whereas for the first items in the list Yahweh spec- 
ifies no function (vv. 3b-5), in the last part of the list he mentions the items together with their purpose 
(vv. 6-7). The oil will serve for light, the spices will go into an anointing ointment and be part of incense: 
o»3on1 mop nnvnmn Taw) Dawa "RID? 12V (v. 6); and the two sets of stones will feature in the ephod and 
the breastplate of justice: wn TOR DDN IRI DWRN “carnelian stones and setting stones for the 
ephod and for the breastplate” (v. 7)—the ephod and the breastplate of justice, Yahweh will state explicitly 
further on, being items worn by the priest (28:1-5). 

By simply looking at this list of stones, one has no way to decide whether both sets of gems will be used 
in both kinds of priestly vestment. The formulation contains no grammatical or semantic indications one 
way or the other. Further on in his instructions, though, Yahweh clarifies the configuration of objects he 
has in mind. The carnelians will be part of the ephod; there will be only two of them, each of which will be 
engraved with the names of six of the twelve tribes of Israel and set upon a different shoulder (28:6-12). The 
setting stones, by contrast, are twelve in number and they will fill the breastplate (vv. 15-21). Many ancient 
commentators have noted that this later specification guides the way one should understand the phrasing 
around the items in Yahweh's original list of recommended contributions (25:7):? 


DRIN "IJN DWR 
wn) 1585 
carnelian stones and setting stones 


for the ephod (and) for the breastplate 


Though not obviously intricate or significant, the alternation here creates a pattern, and the pattern, in turn, 
serves a specific purpose. Listing first the two kinds of stones, then the two functions, generates an inten- 
sified perception of repetition through correlations in sound and form, syntax and sense: first *33N followed 
by a noun ending in mem, then preposition / with an -a- vowel followed by a disyllabic word. An additional 
level of sound-play binds the two elements within the concluding phrase (Wih) 75x); the first nominal 
vowel pattern, -a- followed by long 6, repeats in reverse: long 0 followed by -a-. In other words, the “hori- 
zontal” correlations in sound, viz., as heard, compound the “vertical” alignments in sense "vertically; viz., as 
considered. Moreover, Yahweh later explains that in fact the two items, the ephod and the breastplate, shall 
be tied together to make a single accoutrement (28:13-14, 22-28).^ 


away’) rather than “stoned” (lit., “threw stones af"). For a case like Exodus 25:2, of elegant shift from one sense to the other 
in sequential utterances, see Exodus 33:14-15: Yahweh offers, “My face will leave [139°] and I will let you be; and Moses 
replies, “If your face isn't coming along [0°27] don't bother taking us at all” Cf. Cassuto (1959, 225), who notes the use of 
r-p-5 in two different senses at Exodus 25:2 but misses the wider phenomenon and offers a different interpretation of the 
first sense ( separate, set aside"). 


33 Rashi, Ibn Ezra (the short commentary) and Hizzequni (Katsenelenbogen 2005, 4.86); Moses b. Jacob Ibn Ezra (cited by 
Abraham Ibn Ezra in Cohen 2003, 147); Ba'alei Hatosafot (Chavel 1981, 287 in the note there). 


34 Ehrlich (1899-1901, 1.194) identifies another instance in the Priestly history in this same speech by Yahweh to Moses— 
that at Exodus 29:27, DPN WNI 5n Ws nimann pio ns nsunn nm ns nv1p1-in which the verb of each relative clause ac- 
tivates the same root as the noun it modifies (3n-n2unn and omn-nmnnn). The consistent distinction between two roots, 
2-1-1 and 321-3, suggests that for each type of gift a different activity effects its transfer to the divine domain and may have 
different results within the divine domain. However, the full descriptions at Exodus 29:19-28 and Leviticus 8:22-29 appear to 
use the terms interchangeably, so Rabbinic opinion reads Exodus 29:27 distributively, applying both activities to both types 
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The poetry of this alternating set of clauses, all the formal features and their effects, comes together 
with the place of the clauses as the final entry in the list of donated items. Simply to mark the end of a list 
represents a sufficient and common enough aim of intensified use of verbal devices such as alternation. Still, 
the alternation here does more work than that. The perceptible closure of a list nested within a broader 
discourse implies a continuity between the speech before the list and after it. In verse 2, Yahweh instructs 
Moses to relay to the people that they should bring him materials and goods, but Yahweh does not specify 
the purpose. In verses 3-7, Yahweh digresses slightly to provide an itemized list of donations. In verse 8, 
Yahweh completes the hierarchically prior discourse of donation and its purpose: these goods, properly 
configured, will house and maintain Yahweh in Israel's midst. 


."npinnmnms npn ia) aT WR WRD NRA AANA 53np 5st 3x58 31 
D2ina 'njav WPA? Up)... 


Tell the Israelites to bring me a contribution; from every person whose heart (so) moves him 
accept my contribution... 


... And they shall make me a holy place that I may dwell in their midst. 


Framing the list with an introduction and conclusion does not seal it off entirely from the surrounding dis- 
course. While the list parenthetically specifies the items Israel should contribute, it also mediates the tran- 
sition from the commandment to contribute goods in verse 2 to their function in and as Yahweh's majestic 
house in verse 8. The list of materials has three sections, differentiated by the use of conjunctive waw and 
specification of function.” The first section (vv. 3b—5) lists metals, fabrics, skins, and wood, all linked by a 
conjunctive wáw, but does not specify any functions. 


Dew ^yp DWN nhpi DAIRA DPR NOY) om WWI 39 np?in 13781 n?2m nih» qo2 ant 


Gold and silver and bronze and blue and purple and crimson fabrics and fine linen and goat-hair 
and reddened ram-skins and tahas-skins* and acacia wood 


The next section (v. 6) lists viscous and possibly powdery extracts and explains the purposes of each one as 
it does so; the materials have no conjunctive waw between them, but the functions do. 


papa nop? nnvnn MYY opos INDY MY 
Oil for lighting, balsamic oil for the anointing ointment and for the fragrant incense 


The third, final section (v. 7) lists the gems and their purposes in an alternating structure that bundles the 
purposes together in the very final position of the complete list; a conjunctive waw appears both between 
the substances and between their purposes. 


Thy) TANI DRON 28) DDW 


Carnelian stones and setting stones for the ephod and for the breastplate 


Together these subtle variations in conjunction and function work gradually to bring function to the fore, 
until climactically it appears offset in the final position. As the conclusion of the list, the clause of functions 


of gifts (esp. Sifre Naso §37 [Horovitz 1966, 40]; also m. Men. 5:6 [Albeck 1988, 5.75]; t. Men. 7:17-19 [Zuckermandel 1970, 
523]; b. Suk. 37b; b. Men. 61a). See the complex discussion of Milgrom 1991-2001, 1.461-81. 

35 Cassuto (1959, 225-27) noted both aspects of the discourse—purpose and conjunction—and the variations in their de- 
ployment, but he did not identify through them the patterning of the speech. 

36 For a survey of the proposals regarding the meaning and derivation of tahaš, see HALOT 4.1720-21; add the view of 
Jacob (1992, 768, citing Franz Delitzsch), that it is sheepskin. Recently, Mastnjak (2017) connected it with the tuhšum-cover 
of the royal tent of Zimri-Lim at Mari in the context of other parallels to biblical tent-material. 
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acts as a pivot preparing the way for the return (in v. 8) to Yahweh's primary line of thought and the point 
he is up to in it, viz., the function of contributing goods to construct him a home among the Israelites. 


"nnnm ns inpn iad zT UN vaca naso ANIA oN oso aby 021 
DANA npn WR TANDI nsn 
D'OU "yp DUN My) DATIRA DPR DaD) omo Uv 9 np?in TIN) n?2m ninm qo» ant e 
DADA mop» PAD 19v? Daw TWA? TAY - 
TUh?) TAX? ONDA 228) DAWN - 
ngina MW) TPN > sb» 
Tell the Israelites to bring me a contribution; from every person whose heart so moves him 
accept my contribution. 
These are the contributions that you should accept from them: 
e Gold and silver and bronze and blue and purple and crimson fabrics and fine linen and 
goat-hair and reddened ram-skins and tahaš-skins and acacia wood; 
e Oil for lighting, balsamic oil for the anointing ointment and for the fragrant incense; 
e Carnelian stones and setting stones for the ephod and for the breastplate. 


And they shall make me a holy place that I may dwell in their midst. 


Finally, one may entertain the inference that, highlighted as the climax of the list, on the one hand, and jux- 
taposed with Yahweh's framing idea about the list as a whole, on the other, the ephod and breastplate hold 
particular importance. Just as the tabernacle will house Yahweh in Israel's midst, so the ephod-and-breast- 
plate represents the point at which Israel and Yahweh meet and communicate. Yahweh's later thoughts on 
the matter seem to express this very idea (Exod. 28:29): 


TA mm? Dar? vTpn ow Isaa iayy vawan Wha Ww ya ninv-ns HAN NOD 


This way, Aaron shall bear the names of the Israelites on the breastplate of justice over his heart 
when he comes into the sanctuary, as a perpetual reminder before Yahweh. 


In this case of alternation, then, recognizing its presence in a literary work normally dismissed as hopeless- 
ly technical and devoid of discursive—poetic—interest triggered recognition of a whole set of formal factors, 
deviations, and manipulations and their dynamic interaction with concepts, meaning, and value. 


QOHELET 4:13-14 


The book of Qohelet is staged as the speech of one anonymous character to another in which the anony- 
mous speaker quotes a long lecture he once heard given by a figure referred to alternately as Qohelet and 
"the qohelet" Among the many claims and counterclaims in the long lecture is one about the relative value 
of shrewd intelligence, age, and circumstances: 


U Tin 12553 032 1505 NY nion manc» TIY AAT? yToN5 Awe 7021 1p1 1222 DIM) 1202 77? aiv 


Better a poor but shrewd lad than an old and silly king who no longer knows caution, because 
from jail he can emerge to rule, because even in his rule he can become impoverished. 


Read sequentially, the motive clauses make no sense. First of all, the remark seems to deprecate the silly old 
king because he can emerge from jail to rule. But such success is laudable rather than laughable. Second, 
it is unclear syntactically how the second motive clause, about becoming impoverished, connects with the 
first, about emerging from jail. The motive frame "because . . . because" does not suggest a consecutive re- 
lationship in which first he (re?)gains the empire, then he loses it (yet?) again. Third, the reading raises the 
logical question of how an old king lands himself in jail in the first place. Fourth, it seems rhetorically odd 
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for the thought to begin by comparing the poor and shrewd lad to the silly old king, then focus exclusively 
on the king’s failings, without delineating the merits of the preferred lad, who fades into oblivion. 

Note that the passage has two syntactical idiosyncrasies: the lack of a conjunction between the two 
motive clauses, and the confusing string of personal pronouns with no clear referents or coordination. Such 
flat, uncoordinated formulations can signal the presence of alternation, in which each motive links up with 
a different part of the preceding comparison. In illustrative translation: 


TY TAIT? YTN? WR POR Tet 1220 D2n| 120A 17 aio 
wi 7911 in25203 03°73 Jon? NY ONION manoa 
Better a poor but shrewd lad than an old and silly king who no longer knows caution 


because from jail he can emerge to rule because even in his rule he can become impoverished. 


The Hebrew does not mark it as such, but the comparative framework (. . . 1. . . 310) requires translating 
as a direct opposition, “because the one can emerge from jail to rule, whereas the other even in his rule can 
become impoverished.” Note how the comparative framework subordinates and redefines the motive struc- 
ture (... °D... *3) from an emphatic repetition or modification, “because ... namely ...,” to a contrast, 
"because ... whereas. ...” At the same time, the very repetition of the particle *3 reinvigorates the motive 
impulse, which has the effect of heightening the force of the contrast.*” 


GENESIS 27:27-28 


Prose narrative discourse, which is defined primarily by chronological sequence (and causality),? poses a 
particular challenge for an author aiming to give to speech, especially that of the narrator, an alternating 
cast, and yet instances of it do exist. After having overheard Isaac's readiness to impart his deathbed bless- 
ing, Rebecca sets about ensuring that Jacob receive it by dressing him in the clothes of the outdoorsman 


37 Another example of this kind of elliptical alternation, in which the logical relation of the parts goes beyond the particles 
employed and draws on the structure of the utterance as a whole, occurs at Deuteronomy 25:13-14: 138 7023 3? ma"w5 
AvP) noi new neg qm33 T? MINY niopi NYIT 138) lit., “You shall not have in your pouch a stone and a stone, large 
and small; you shall not have in your house an ephah and an ephah, large and small,’ i.e., one large stone and one small one, 
one large ephah and one small one (Melamed 1945, 186), or a stone of one type and a stone of another, onelarge and the other 
small, an ephah of one type and an ephah of another, one large and the other small. Other instances identified in the Deutero- 
nomic material, which is staged as Moses' speech, his own choice of words in transmitting laws given to him by Yahweh in 
the past: (a) Deuteronomy 22:25b-27: wx DIP? Wd / mn RYD 3022 PR 031 nüpnoso 3010 / 1122 nay 3307908 WRI nm 
Dy) WIN rw AWINAD WN APY AXA NIVI `a) aT 12 W NLN NYT by, in which the analogy to murder rules out 
adultery as the ‘grounds for the death penalty (contrary to the lead-in case in vv. 23-24) and the presumption of resistance 
explains the woman’s exoneration (Ehrlich 1899-1901, 1.350; cf. 1968, 2.315). The explicit twofold explanation in the lead-in 
case (vv. 23-24) strongly supports the presence of alternating discourse in this, the follow-up case. Also note the elegant 
overlapping chiastic figure comprising the two significant circumstances of the case in the protasis as well as the apodosis 
(vv. 25-27): ARYA nU 3 / nip 330708 WRI nm / MAV 3201 / KYM MIWIR]; (b) Deuteronomy 14:24: JIA TAN n3 ^21 
TPR may q232 ^3 / ow inv m^ TUoN nyv nz WR Dipan qan pays / ingt 5»in Nb +a /, where two motive clauses 
following two protatic clauses each explain a different protasis, such that one pair focuses on prohibitive distance and the 
other on blessed abundance (Ehrlich 1899-1901, 1.334); (c) also along the lines of divine bounty, Deuteronomy 12:7: "D7281 
TIOR ny 3223 Wes / oan ons / 027 Nw 553 onn / Dyg mm 25 DW, in which the third clause expands, through 
apposition, on who shall go "there" of the first (not just you but the whole household), and the fourth on which produce in 
the second (that which Yahweh blessed, i.e., made bountiful). On the expression 7 n?vn referring to the result of an endeav- 
or rather than the endeavor itself, see Greenstein 1979; (d) Deuteronomy 21:23, ni"2 1133pn Wap / vozc»» in221 PONNY 
nomi? qni PON mm WR qn2T87nS. NOn Nb] / "^n eos n27p^2 / sinn (Rashbam [Katsenelenbogen 2005, 7. 186]; Meir 
Simha Hakohen of Dvinsk [Kopperman 1983, 3.152, which Kopperman appears to have misunderstood]), in which the last 
two clauses spell out the results of the first two: for not burying, a curse (with wordplay: "n»n - Yn), and for burying, the 
avoidance of impurity; the discourse also alternates its focus between what happens above the earth and below the surface. 
In this case, however, the particles organizing the four clauses have their own structural symmetry, which confounds the 
alternation: 85] - "3 - "3 - N5. For the idea that unburied bodies (above the earth) pollute the land (and prevent crops), see, 
e.g., 2 Samuel 21:1-14. 


38 Rimmon-Kenan 1989, 1-28. 
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and handing him a tray full of fresh meat. Jacob approaches Isaac, leans in to kiss him, and Isaac speaks 
(Gen. 27:27-28). 


272 mm i333 Ws ATY m3 )3 mà ns 2081 10222 "03 mns mm pw vin 
BIN WT IN PRT WA oon »en ONT 


He (Jacob) approached and kissed him. He (Isaac) smelled the scent of his clothes, and he 
blessed him, and he said, "See, the scent of my son is like the scent of the field blessed by 
Yahweh, and may God give you from the dew of the heavens and the fat of the earth, and 
an abundance of grain and wine.” 


The long string of five wayyiqtol verbs, às" - 3n232n - mm - pu - vx “he approached-he kissed-he 
smelled-he blessed-he said,” raises the questions of whether the subject changes and whether any of the 
verbs is subordinate adverbially to any of the others. In this case, the way the last verb, 1728") “he said; 
follows upon 31222" “he blessed him,’ a verb of speech, readily suggests that 9N% functions adverbially, 
like 385: “he blessed him, saying.” As a result, it subordinates all of Isaac's following speech to the main 
clause 31221" “he blessed him” and marks that entire speech as the contents of the blessing, including 
Isaac's opening words, about the scent of the blessed field coming off Jacob's clothes. Within Isaac's speech, 
the waw that, following the remark about the clothing, begins what reads naturally as the contents of the 
blessing D'ONI 32712 “and may God give you” similarly would seem to indicate the two statements belong 
to one and the same framework, that of the blessing. 

However, all that said, it remains unclear logically how the statement about Jacob's clothes can function 
as part of the blessing. Although the narrator introduced Isaac's speech as one of blessing, in fact Isaac's 
blessing only begins part ofthe way into his speech. Moreover, what Isaac says before he begins blessing Ja- 
cob, a comment about the scent of the field, has a topical antecedent in the narrator's depiction ofthe scene: 
smelling Jacob's clothes, which comes right before the narrator's statement that Isaac blessed Jacob. So the 
narrator has described two actions, smelling and blessing, and Isaac utters speech regarding each one—how 
wonderful the scent of his son, which he says to himself,” and the blessing itself, which he says to Jacob: 


nan Ppa yy mm ipw vm 
"U'vm p a2) PINT ibUD) DAWA »en DIORI TID — ny i233 Ws ATY mP 03 m nw Agen 


When he (Jacob) approached to kiss him, he (Isaac) smelled the scent of his clothes and he blessed him, 
saying: “Ah, the scent of my son is like the scent May God give you from the dew of the 
of the Yahweh-blessed field. heavens and the fat of the earth, and an 
abundance of grain and wine.” 


To return to the wayyiqtol verbs, Jacob leans in to kiss Isaac, who first smells him, then is moved to 
bless him. The verb of speech, 1/8", modifies adverbially both the smelling and the blessing; it introduces 
the utterance that attends both. Note that Isaac’s first word, 785, does not begin a discourse but marks the 
stimulation of a sense, expresses the senser's awareness, and conforms to the biblical penchant for repre- 
senting internal cognition as externalized speech. The translation “Ah!” captures the sense perfectly. The 
wonderful aroma emanating from Jacob's clothes so overpowers Isaac that he can't help but note it. More 
importantly, it quickens in him both the inspiration and the power to bless. The scent of the Yahweh-blessed 
field drives Isaac to bless Jacob with God-given abundance. 

In this case, the form of the verb m7 that opens the blessing, viz., imperfect preceded by conjunction, 
requires explication, for logically the conjunction is superfluous. Possibly, the form indicates volition, “let; 


39 Ibn Ezra (Katsenelenbogen 2005, 2.28). 
40 So NJPS. 
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"may; and the like." However, alongside the 123 (and WW) and related formulas,” another of the classic 
forms of blessing (and cursing) features the third singular imperfect without conjunction, followed by 
divine subject, e.g., Numbers 6:24-26 (XW - ^i? - 32237); Deuteronomy 28:7-9, 12 (nn2 - qp? - ov - 1m); 
and Psalm 20:2-6 (xd -00 = a nov - RW - W, with poetic reversal of word order in parallel 
clauses). Two instances in the book of Ruth are particularly illuminating, since they show it to be the 
form even when the characters issuing the blessing have already been directing speech to the address- 
ee of the blessing. When heading out for Judea, Ruth implores her Moabite daughters-in-law to return 
home, then follows immediately with a blessing, which shows how fully and sincerely she means it (1:8-9): 
TF 02? np qm... Ton ODay nyv Up IAR ma» wer !niav 1127. And in response to Boaz's call to affirm 
his purchase (4:9-10 ni OMX DTW . . . Oi DON DTW), the townsfolk affirm, then follow immediately with 
a blessing for him (v. 11): . . . mm jp ! o" T9. In the case of Isaac, who had been speaking to himself first, the 
turn to address a blessing to Jacob is even less likely to begin with the conjunction. Possibly, then, the con- 
junction comes, as it does in other instances of alternation, as a reflex of the alternating cast of the speech.” 

The effect of casting the events in alternating discourse in this text differs from previous ones. Prior 
instances, all in the voice of a single speaker, effectively delayed the completion of a thought, or of two 
thoughts. The present instance, which crosses the lines of two speakers, separates components of a single 
event. As Isaac breathed in the aroma of Jacob's clothes, he remarked on it. Then he performed a blessing of 
particular spoken content. Casting the discourse of the text in an alternating manner cuts up simultaneity 
and redistributes the parts along several different schematic lines of pairing. Most definitive of all, first the 
narrator does all its speaking, then the character Isaac does all his. The narrator depicts from its external, 
objective vantage point and the character expresses from his internal, subjective one. The narrator provides 
external, categorical description, which creates the outline of the moment; Isaac's expression conveys the 
experience of the moment—indeed, it is the experience. The narrator offers general terms, the character 
Isaac, the concrete realization with all its details and particularity. 

Providing sustained lines of discourse for two speaking characters has dual impact on the scene and its 
reception by the audience. Having the narrator depict the complete set of actions without the speech that 
attended some of them creates a seamlessness between them that bespeaks both naturalness and inevitably. 
Having Isaac speak his two pieces one right after the other—the voiced sensory experience and the artic- 
ulated blessing—intimates the causal relationship between them. The scent puts Isaac in another state of 
mind and the blessing issues forth, which strengthens the sense of inevitability.“ Once set in motion, events 
careen fatefully forward; Jacob will be blessed. Finally, in encompassing both narrator and character, this 
instance of alternation throws rarely appreciated light on the narrator as a character in the text and also 
on the author as distinct from the narrator, as the creator of the narrator, and as the one responsible for the 
planning of the entire text, with all its speakers.* 


41 E.g. Num. 9:2. Joüon 1996, 612-13 $1771. 
42 See Crawford 1992; Aitken 2007. 


43 Making it less egregious, however, is the possibility—an understudied phenomenon, actually—that, as simple “and,” the 
conjunction actually belongs to the narrator, who employs it in place of repeating another fullblown introduction of speech, 
77981 “And then he said": "risa 3571" "nnm i333 Ws nTU 73 23 n nie" WN. See further n. 44. 

44 Inthe light of this comprehensive analysis of the effect of alternation on the presentation of the scene and on its recep- 
tion by the audience, one can appreciate the choice to minimize the narrator's presence, namely his speaking part, in the 
midst of Isaac's, by employing the unobtrusive “and” (1) rather than a full “and then he said” (781), as considered in n. 43. 
Older source-critics saw Isaac's use of two divine names, Yahweh in his remark about the aroma coming off Jacob's clothing 
and Elohim in his blessing, as an indication that the two parts of the speech actually come from two separate texts that an 
editor has conflated here (Dillmann 1886, 330; Holzinger 1898, 180; Carpenter 1900, 2.41; Gunkel 1901, 281; 1910, 306). How- 
ever, though it did serve to initiate source-critical analysis of biblical literature, the use of divine names as a primary signal 
for editorial work has always been problematic both in theory and in practice (Baden 2012, 1-33, esp. 21-23, 29-31; also, 
Schwartz 2011, esp. 177-99; Chavel 2011, esp. 232-37). Knobel (1860, 227) already pointed to the use of both names, Yahweh 
and Elohim, within the one episode at Genesis 9:20-27 (see also Driver 1963, 16). 


45 Fora sustained, ambitious, and rewarding analysis of the narrator, or narrators, in biblical narrative, see Sternberg 1987, 
though one might resist the theological considerations he not so much infers as imposes. 
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1 SAMUEL 6:19 


The next instance of alternation belongs entirely to the speech of a single character, the narrator, and com- 
prises no analytical discourse, just the telling of an event. In the story, the Philistines, who had captured 
the ark of Yahweh in a war against the Israelites (1 Sam. 4:1-22), then suffered terribly from its presence 
(5:1-12), set the ark on a path to the Israelites of Beth Shemesh (6:1-12). The people of Beth Shemesh re- 
ceive the ark in great joy, set it on a boulder, and offer sacrifices to Yahweh (vv. 13-18). Then tragedy strikes: 


nyv inka 832 UpU-ma^visi T 
wR OX OWN WR DIW OVA 11 


He struck the people of Bet-Shemesh, because they looked in the ark of Yahweh, 
He struck among the nation, seventy people, fifty thousand people. 


The narrative of the entire episode is riddled with problems, but the narrator’s description of the event 
at this point presents several difficulties of its own. First, the enumeration of Israelites struck, “seventy 
men fifty thousand men,” ascends in orders of magnitude rather than descends, and it lacks coordination.” 
Second, two clauses in a row begin with the same action-verb, 1 “he struck,” but have different objects, 
WWM WIN “the people of Beth Shemesh” and ova “the nation,’ which seems to indicate two different 
strikes or a strike against two different populations. Third, though the formulations are identical and seem 
to suggest identity, the particle bet seems to function differently in the two clauses. In the first it seems to 
mark the direct object, and in the second, the indirect: 


MM risa sw» Uni ma WARA TH 


He struck the people of Bet-Shemesh, because they looked in the ark of Yahweh, 
He struck among the nation seventy people, fifty thousand people. 


Fourth, the terms for the body of people shift back and forth in this verse and the next (vv. 19-20): 
WAMI "Vis 1087...092 DIRDI... DVA 1...0p9-n3 WIR T 


He struck the people of Beth Shemesh . . . he struck among the nation... the nation mourned... 
the people of Beth Shemesh said . . . 


Targum jonathanaccountsfor all the irregularities here by understanding the narrative to refer to two segments 
of the population and taking each number to apply to a different segment: 897p KIA Pyaw NAY "303 DvpI 
NIB PR pwnn “He struck among the elders of the people seventy men and among the community fifty thou- 
sand men” This interpretation goes beyond the terms of the story, which has no elders (*031). But the idea 
that two groups were struck combines with the doubled striking clauses, the doubled enumeration clauses, and 
the now-familiar phenomena of two conjoined main clauses followed by two asyndetic dependent clauses to 
suggest an alternating text, one that, as in the case of Psalm 113:5-6, contradicts the MT's division of the verse: 


46 In Rabbinic literature, R. Abahu and R. Elazar take the formulation seriously as apposition and interpret it to imply equa- 
tion: seventy leaders, each of whom was worth fifty thousand people, or fifty thousand people, each of whom was equivalent 
to the seventy members of the sanhedrin (b. Sot. 35b). The LXX supplies the missing conjunction, epdoprjKovta a&vdpac Kat 
TEVTHKOVTA XIALASac &v8póv, but too many aspects of the LXX in this verse and in the episode as a whole show a tendency 
of intervention in the text, because of its many difficulties (for the LXX, see Brooke, McLean, and Thackeray 1906-40). Much 
of the intervention—for instance, the plus at the beginning of verse 19 and the variant order and wording in the part paral- 
leling MT—shares features of editorial activity in multiple manuscript traditions of Samuel; namely, it belongs to the stage 
of Hebrew copyists prior to the translation (chiefly if not exclusively). See, e.g., 40Sam*? at 1 Sam. 1:22; LXX and 40Sam* at 1 
Sam. 2:9-10; 40Sam* at 1 Sam. 2:13-17; MT at 1 Sam. 2:22b; 4QSam* at 1 Sam. 10:27; and compare Rofé 1989. 


47 Cohen 1999, 32-34. 
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opa v! ...UnpnvUmavawaà T" 
WR APN DWN wrx DVI 
He struck among the people of Bet-Shemesh ... He struck among the nation 
seventy people fifty thousand people. 


The strike was so devastating that it took seventy lives in Beth Shemesh and fifty thousand lives around 
the nation.* 

Recognizing that the narrator speaks in alternation of two groups sheds light on the continuing nar- 
rative as likewise shifting between the two groups. The nation mourned deeply on account of the massive 
strike, while the people of Beth Shemesh, no better than the Philistines before them, had to resort to ridding 
themselves of the dangerous ark. 


Ops T? ... DAWN INI TU 
WR BX DËNN WR DVI 
D Opa mnm nan^» DYI WIRD 
WWM "Vis TAN? 
ntn ViTpn OMA mn 9» TAY? 739 N 
IPVA nop "now 


He struck among the people of Bet-Shemesh ... He struck among the nation 
seventy people fifty thousand people. 
And the nation mourned, 
because Yahweh struck the nation a massive blow. 
And the people of Bet-Shemesh said, 
“Who can withstand this holy god Yahweh, 


and to whom will he go, away from us?" 


Formally, a sequence emerges of two strikes, against the Beth-Shimshites and against the nation, followed 
by two responses, by the nation and by the Beth-Shimshites: Beth Shemesh-the nation-the nation-Beth 
Shemesh. Shifting between the two scenes in this manner creates several effects. In terms of the action, the 
shift sets up Beth Shemesh as representative of the entire nation; what is happening there is happening 
everywhere. Moreover, the cutting back and forth indicates it is happening simultaneously.” Within the 
larger story, the widespread devastation and the local reaction that they must put distance between them- 
selves and the ark repeat what just took place among the Philistine cities, which repetition signals that the 
Israelites are no better. Yahweh has not returned the ark on their account, as though they deserve it. The 
circumstances that led to the ark's capture in the first place have not achieved resolution. The priesthood 
of Shiloh may have come to an end and the temple of Shiloh may have been invalidated, but there is yet no 
worthy replacement.” 


48 So Eskin 1995, 112-13. As precedent, she points to Deuteronomy 23:4-5, which both Nachmanides and Ehrlich read in 
alternating fashion: the Ammonites are barred from Israel for having refused them safe passage to Canaan, and the Moabites 
for having hired Balaam to curse them (ibid., 111-112). But the syntax suggests a single compound motive that applies to 
both Ammon and Moab: they refused Israel safe passage and moreover hired Balaam (any divergence from Numbers 21-24 
[and Judges 11] is, of course, beside the point). Eskin (ibid., 112 n. 11) notes that the editors of Megadim referred her to two 
more instances: Deuteronomy 20:19, according to Ibn Ezra, and Isaiah 52:12, according to Rashi; only the second instance 
works. 


49 '[he use of alternation to convey simultaneity expands the discussion of Talmon 1993. 


50 See 2 Samuel 6. The complex notion advanced by the story, that limited restoration or salvation serves to prove Yahweh’s 
control over events, rather than that of another deity or entity, while maintaining Israel's unworthiness, drives the poem of 
Deuteronomy 32 as well and finds expression in other passages in the Hebrew Bible. 
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The way the alternating discourse introduces the doubled focus of Beth Shemesh and the nation and 
helps generate the significance of what occurs calls attention to another element in the discourse, the mo- 
tive clause between the two striking clauses. The motive clause explains that the seventy people of Beth 
Shemesh were killed because they looked at or inside the ark: 093 1 ny p83 38 ^2 DTP WIRI T. 
Most importantly, having a local offense trigger the devastation undercuts the message of general Israelite 
unworthiness and throws the widespread devastation into question: why should it even have occurred? In 
terms of the style of alternating discourse, the motive clause creates an unusual imbalance within the alter- 
nating discourse and obscures its very presence. To judge by all the cases surveyed, authors (and editors) 
intend for alternating discourse to be perceptible by audiences and to be operative in interpretation, like 
nearly all other rhetorical figures. 

The LXX's version of the verse goes one step beyond the MT by also attributing the devastation of fifty 
thousand people to looking at the ark. It does so by situating the motive clause ahead of the depiction of 
the strike, collapsing the two striking clauses into one, omitting the nation as a separate body, and joining 
the numbers through “and”: Koi oóx rjopévicav oi vioi Teyovtov év toig &vóp&ow Bou8oópuc, Sti eidav 
xtBoxóv Kupiov kai &x&ca&£ev èv avtoic EBdoprKovta &v8pac Kai TevtyKovTa xuu&óac &vópóv “And the 
Jechoniahites did not rejoice among the Beth-Shimshites because they saw the ark of the Lord and He 
struck among them seventy people and fifty thousand people?! This version eliminates any comparison 
between the people of Beth Shemesh and the Philistine cities and centers the event on looking at the ark. 

Overall, the LXX's version of 1 Samuel 6:19 looks secondary. At one and the same time, its various 
moves suggest that the motif of having looked at the ark is itself secondary and the logic behind its addition. 
The original version, or the version to which the MT preserves a response, would have presented the two 
striking clauses one right after the other, followed by the two sets of numbers in an alternating discourse 
(WR DX DWN WR myav nya T^ WNW MI WINI 7), and highlighted clearly the unapproachability of the 
divine ark apart from divine will, in Israel as in Philistia. A reader who elected to intervene in the text did 
not appreciate the logic of the story and sought a specific offense for the devastation described. Evidently, 
they found it in what otherwise seems a positive depiction earlier on, at verse 13; when the ark showed up, 
the people rejoiced to see it: ning NNW FANT 3871 OPP NY INW. Taking their cue from the cultural 
norms and social poetics animating such warnings against uninvited, invasive looking as those at Numbers 
4:17-20 and Leviticus 16:2-3,” this reader clarified, most likely through an interlinear addition,” that the 
people of Beth Shemesh looked in an inappropriate manner, which fired up the deity.” Whether, as the MT 
has it, the motive clause was copied into the running text as the editor intended, between the two striking 
clauses, or through misunderstanding when in fact the editor had thought it should go elsewhere, the next 
version, as the LXX has it, streamlined the account. In the MT, the original alternation remains identifiable 
and effective; in the LXX it ceases to exist altogether. 

In terms of an analytical survey of the rhetoric of alternating discourse, the author has the narrator tell 
in this manner, namely, the author presents this style of speech as the artistry of a narrator. It presses the 
limits of narrative as a form defined mainly by action, temporal sequence, and causality; it does so in order 
to present two scenes at once, to convey the simultaneity of the events occurring in them, and to signal the 
equivalence of their meaning for the story.” 


51 Itis tempting to speculate that whoever named those who understand the impropriety of the joyous looking at the ark 
“Jechoniahites” thought it fitting due to its assonance with the word for “(religious) attendant": {79 - 71>. 


52 Onthe social poetics of looking at the deity in the Hebrew Bible, see Chavel 2012. 


53 Onthe prevalence of interlinear interpolation and the rarity of marginal interpolation in Judean texts of the late Second 
Temple period, see Tov 2004, 226-27. 

54 For premodern, precritical commentators reading the MT who continue to elaborate the precise violation of looking at 
the ark and seek cues in the description of its arrival on the scene at Beth Shemesh, see Eskin 1995, 113 n. 12. 

55 Sufficient cues raise the possibility that all the clauses about the nation have been interpolated into a prior version of the 
story that only mentioned the people of Beth Shemesh, again in response to features of the narrative. But the reconstruction 
of this process would not further the analysis of alternation and its poetics. 
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CONCLUSION 


The study of alternation reviewed nine instances closely Along the way it noted another eleven? and two 
additional candidates.” The list is hardly exhaustive; more instances occur throughout the Hebrew Bible.” 
These twenty to thirty instances occur as poetic discourse but also as prose, in poetic texts and nonpoetic 
texts, across a range of genres with very different uses, narrative and nonnarrative alike, in the speech of 
narrators and of characters. Such speakers include Yahweh and humans—humans addressing Yahweh or 
each other—and they apply the figure to the giving of instructions, the making of promises, self-description, 
the lauding of others, the recounting of past events, and to any other of the many speaking situations that 
exist. One instance encompasses the speech of two speakers, a narrator and the character whose speech the 
narrator introduces.” Even by the most conservative reckoning, the instances span several centuries of lit- 
erary production. The figure, in sum, belongs to the basic repertoire of ancient Hebrew literary composition. 


56 Gen. 27:27-28; Exod. 25:7; Isa. 62:8-9; Deut. 32:42; 1 Sam. 6:19; Isa. 34:6a; Jer. 34:9; Ps. 113:5-6; Qoh. 4:13-14. 


57 Deut. 12:7; 14:24; 21:23; 22:25b-27; 25:13-14 (see all in n. 37); 32:22 (see n. 19); Isa. 15:3 (see n. 2); 52:12 (see n. 48); Mic. 
1:4; Ps. 33:20-21; Song 1:5 (see all in n. 29). 


58 Exod. 23:11 (see n. 14); 29:27 (see n. 34). 


59 E.g. (a) Exodus 33:1-3, in which verse 3a qualifies verse 1 (through apposition), and verse 3b qualifies verse 2 (as 
explanation); (b) Leviticus 1:10a, in which the partitive phrases with sheep and goats stand in apposition to the previous 
partitive, and the purpose clause “as a wholly-burnt type" complements the noun phrase “his offering"; (c) Jeremiah 15:3b, 
in which the birds peck the corpses and the wild animals break them apart (Ronnie Goldstein, personal communication)—an 
instance that, as in Exodus 25:7, concludes a list; (d) Isaiah 46:3b-4a, in which Yahweh bears Israel-Jacob from womb to 
old age; (e) Psalm 35:23, in which the two vocatives and the two objects belong, as it were, each to a different imperative: 
295 ns nypm // awn "nou mryn (Melamed 1945, 185); and (f) Proverbs 30:8-9, in which the evils of lies, poverty and 
wealth are explicated in reverse order—both complex variations very much like those found in other literatures and dis- 
cussed as correlative verse and laff wa-nashr (see above n. 8). See also four additional examples mentioned by Holmstedt and 
Jones (2017: 43—45) as a variety of apposition: (g) Genesis 13:1, in which the list of travelers qualifies the initial subject 092X, 
and the directional 3311 qualifies the partitive "nnn; (h) Numbers 17:17, in which the three clauses of verse 17b qualify 
the corresponding elements in verse 17a—out of order; (i) Deuteronomy 1:15, in which the list of types of leaders qualifies 
the general term m"UN?, and the specification nv3v5 qualifies the collective 03y; and (j) Joshua 22:10, in which the locale 
r7 by qualifies the deictic particle nv, and the clause about the altar of great size, NINY 5173 nar, qualifies the earlier 
nondescript reference, N21. 


60 Gen. 27:27-28. 
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SO-CALLED "NUMBER PARALLELISM" IN BIBLICAL POETRY 


F. W. Dobbs-Allsopp 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


GRADED SEQUENCES OF TWO NUMBERS are found in succeeding lines of (mostly) parallel couplets in biblical 
poems. A good many of these instances involve the numerical sequence x // x + 1, in which the second 
number, appearing in the second line of the couplet, is one unit higher (x + 1) than the first (x), which comes 
in the couplet's initial line, with sequences of numbers from one to ten being the most common. In some 
cases, the sequence is clearly intended to enumerate a definite number (x + 1) of items, as the items are then 
listed in following verses. Proverbs 30:18-19 is a good example of this type: 


sélosa hemmá niplé'ü mimmenni Three things are too wonderful for me; 
wé'arba* lo? yéda‘tim four I do not understand: 

derek hanneser bassamayim the way of an eagle in the sky, 

derek nāhāš 'álé-sür the way of a snake on a rock, 
derek-’oniyya béleb-yam the way of a ship on the high seas, 
wéderek geber bé‘alma and the way of a man with a girl. (NRsv) 


In other instances, it is just as clear that a definite tally is not intended. Micah 5:4-5 is perhaps the best 
example of this type: 


"assür ki-yabó? bé’arsent As for Assyria, when he comes into our land 

wéki yidrok b&'admatenáü! and when he treads upon our ground, 

waháqemonáü 'alayw sib'à ro‘im then we will raise against him seven rulers 

üsémóná nésiké "aram? and eight Aramaean chiefs. 

wera‘ti "et-"eres 'a$sür bahereb And they will rule the land of Assyria with the sword, 
wé'et-'eres nimrod bappétiha’ and the land of Nimrud with a dagger. 

wéhissilü^ me'assáür And they will rescue (us) from Assyria 

ki-yabó? b&'arsená when he comes into our land 

weki yidrok bigbülenü and when he treads upon our borders. 


1 C£ LXX ¿nì tv xopav opóv. The MT reads béarménoténá “our palaces” (see Hillers 1984, 68 n. b). 
2 Emendation following Hillers (ibid., n. e). The MT reads "adam, lit., “man.” 
3 As proposed in BHS (cf. Hillers 1984, 68-69 n. h). The MT reads biptaheyhd, lit., “in its openings? 


4 Emendation following Hillers (ibid., 69 n. i). The MT reads the singular, perhaps influenced by the singular forms in the 
larger context (e.g., Mic. 5:1-3). An infinitive absolute (wéhassél) would also suffice: “and delivering (us) from Assyria" (see 
Waltke and O'Connor 1990, §35.5.2). 
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In what follows, I focus initially on the subset of examples represented by Proverbs 30:18-19 and Micah 5:4-5 
but eventually expand the discussion to include the other varieties of numerical sequences in biblical verse? 

Since R. Lowth,‘ parallelism has been the principal frame of reference for understanding these graded 
sequences of numbers, with most scholars thinking of them as a variety of synonymous word-pairs (A-B 
terms), a “peculiar” sort of “number parallelism.” W. G. E. Watson's explanation is typical: “since no number 
can have a synonym the only way to provide a corresponding component is to use a digit which is higher 
in value than the original" The rub—implicit in Watson's “no number can have a synonym"—is that these 
numbers “are clearly not synonymous,” as M. O'Connor emphasizes.? Rather, as W. M. W. Roth notices, the 
presence of parallelism, and of what kind,’ is determined by “the parallelism of the verse in question.’ That 
is, following O'Connor, the "core" of parallelistic play in verse is most commonly syntactic: ^when syntactic 
frames are set in equivalence by p[arallelism], the elements filling those frames are brought into alignment 
as well, esp[ecially] on the lexical level?" The tendency for modern scholars to privilege synonymity (or 
its absence, i.e., antithesis) in their understanding of poetic parallelism—a bastardization of even Lowth's 
already too tidy tripartite matrix—has meant that synonymity has become the chief category scrutinized in 
analyzing these number sequences." But, of course, parallelistic play can turn on other standards of coordi- 
nation, such as the sequence of the alphabet? or merism."* The only limits to the kind of knowledge poems 
can trope are set by larger historical and cultural considerations— poets cannot play on matters about which 
they do not or cannot know. Given that the numbers in these numerical sequences are not synonymous 
(at least beyond their categorical identity as numbers), I suggest, instead, that the syntactic frames at the 
heart of parallelism in these instances align the numbers such that their coordination turns not chiefly on 
synonymity but instead on a range of mathematical knowledge, including most especially that of counting, 
numeration, and elementary arithmetic." Talk of actual “number parallelism” is mostly beside the point, lit- 
erally nonsensical, and badly misleading. This is a return, of sorts, to Lowth, who, unlike so many contem- 
porary biblical scholars, was patently aware of the nonsynonymity of these sequences. He treats them—the 
originary treatment!—in his discussion of "Synthetic or Constructive" parallelism—they "cannot be of any 


5 [tis a pleasure for me to offer this essay in celebration of the life and work of Dennis Pardee, in whose scholarship the 
topic of poetic parallelism both at Ugarit and in the Bible has often figured prominently. 

6 Lowth 1787, 2: 51-52; Lowth 1778, xxiii-xiv. 

7 Watson 2001, 144; cf. Gevirtz 1963, 17-22; Haran 1972, 239 and n. 1, 241. Watson (and others) has in mind when making 
this observation the underlying numeral. Obviously, one may well have multiple ways of referencing singular numbers lin- 
guistically (or otherwise), e.g., “twelve” and “a dozen” (cf. Alter 1985, 11; Watson 2001, 144 n. 84). 


8 O'Connor 1980, 378; cf. Kugel 1981, 42; Alter 1985, 11. That is, they do not express "identical" concepts (as in Haran 1972, 
266), for the numbers by definition are not identical, i.e., three is (equal to) three and not four. 


9 Cf.1Sam. 18:7! 
10 Roth 1962, 303. 
11 O'Connor 1993, 877. 


12 So Roth (1962, 307 n. 3), who at some level gets that the putative synonymity of the numbers themselves is not the cru- 
cial bit (i.e., the parallelism is determined by the larger couplet, etc.), nevertheless persists in speaking about “synonymous 
parallelism"—presumably because there seems to him “no difference in meaning between x/x + 1 in synonymous and in 
synthetic parallelism” 


13 Eg. gimel....// dalet . . . (Ps. 112:2). 
14 E.g. heaven and earth (Deut. 32:1). 


15 This suggestion is not entirely novel. Sauer 1963, 7-25; Pope 1962, 561-67, esp. 562-64; and Lee 1973, 1-24, in one way 
or another, embed their own discussions of these numerical sequences within a larger framework of number knowledge. All 
three scholars are writing before the refinement of our understanding of the dynamics of biblical parallelism, which only 
begins in earnest toward the end of the 1970s, thus perhaps explaining (at least in part) why ultimately they do not make 
more out of their insights. Still, they very much point in the right direction. R. Alter's (1985, 11) understanding of the logic 
of the parallelism in these number sequences, “an assertion of a fortiori, is also initially couched in basic mathematical 
terminology: “The invariable rule . . . is that if you introduce a number in the first verset, you have to go up in the second 
verset, either by adding one to the number or by moving to a decimal multiple of the first number or a decimal multiple plus 
the number itself? 
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other kind than the Synthetic kind? And while Lowth too readily (mis)used this third kind of parallelism 
as a catch-all kind of category, his own mature expression of what he understood this category to consist 
in is worth citing, as one can see in it the (barest) lineaments of the Jacobsonian paradigm to which many 
modern students of parallelism subscribe: 


The Third sort of Parallels I call Synthetic or Constructive: where the Parallelism consists only in the 
similar form of Construction; in which word does not answer to word, and sentence to sentence, as 
equivalent or opposite; but there is a correspondence and equality between different propositions, in 
respect of the shape and turn of the whole sentence, and of the constructive parts; such as noun an- 
swering to noun, verb to verb, member to member, negative to negative, interrogative to interrogative.” 


And more critical to the present essay, looking at the phenomenon of “number parallelism” through Lowth’s 
eyes makes clear at the very least that a putative synonymity of numbers is nowhere in view.” 


COUNTING 


Ibegin by following up on Roth's insight that whatever parallelism is involved in these numerical sequenc- 
es comes off as a result of the larger informing framework, not because of any putative synonymous identi- 
ty between the numbers themselves. The initial clue for Roth comes in what he describes as the “antithetical 
parallelism" of 1 Samuel 18:7: 


hikka $a'ül ba'álapaw Saul has slain his thousands, 


wédá' wid béribébotàyw but David his ten thousands! 


The contrast on which the antithesis turns—which is made clear in Saul's interpretation of the couplet in 
the following verse—requires that the numbers not be synonymous, that tens of thousands are greater 
than thousands. Moreover, the same numerical sequence is used elsewhere, as in Psalm 91:7,? without any 
antithesis: 


yippol missiddéka elep A thousand may fall at your side, 
urébaba mimineka ten thousand at your right, 
*eleyka lo? yiggas but to you it will not come near. 


The difference in uptake—in the Samuel couplet “the two numbers are contrasted with each other? while 


in the psalm they work together to implicate that “a great many might perish"—has nothing to do with the 
numbers, which after all are exactly the same in both passages, but with how the numbers are posed. 

Consider again Proverbs 30:18. The cardinal numbers three and four happen to be the nouns that are 
slotted into an otherwise parallel couplet involving gapping and in which word order and syntax form the 
principal frame of equivalence: 


N (sélosá) + PN (hemmá) + VP (nipl&'à mimmenni) 
N (wéarba? + VP (lo? yéda'tim) 


This syntactic alignment of the adjacent lines facilitates the play of correspondence. The numbers are ob- 
viously alike in category, whereas the verb phrases are alike in semantics. Yet there is difference, too. The 


16 Lowth 1778, xxiii. 
17 Ibid. xxi. 


18 However, in emphasizing the lack of synonymity I do not mean to discount the role of semantics in the overall force 
of this kind of parallelistic play. As J. B. Couey reminds me (email, June 11, 2014), “simply having a member of the same 
category [in these instances, numbers] can be sufficiently cohesive.” Rather, I am trying to clarify the informing logic of the 
semantics. 

19 Cf. Deut. 32:30. 


20 Roth 1962, 303. 
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numbers are not identical, and the verb phrases themselves are composed quite differently: the first is affir- 
mative and includes a dependent prepositional phrase (lit., "they are more wonderful than me"), while the 
second is negative and singular (lit., "I do not know them"). So the correspondence here cues our discovery 
of both similarities and differences. 

That verse 19 follows by listing precisely four “ways” implies there is still more to the number play 
than similarity (they are both numbers) and difference (they are different numbers). In this case, the “more” 
being played with and on, I believe, has to do with counting. “It is counting,’ writes T. Dantzig, “that con- 
solidated the concrete and therefore heterogeneous notion of plurality ... into the homogeneous abstract 
number concept, which made mathematics possible” Counting, as it turns out, is “a rather intricate mental 
process.” It requires a concept of distinct units and the ability to aggregate them. That is, (abstract) count- 
ing presumes knowledge of basic addition: it “requires that the whole numbers be arranged in a sequence 
in which each number, after 1, is obtained by adding 1 to the number before it^ Once such a numeration 
system is in place, explains Dantzig, "counting a collection means assigning to every member a term in the 
natural sequence [i.e., one, two, three, etc.] in ordered succession until the collection is exhausted. The term 
of the natural sequence assigned to the last member is called the ordinal number of the collection; which 
is, of course, precisely equivalent to the number of members in the collection. The logic that the parallelism 
in Proverbs 30:18 trades on with respect to the numerical sequence “three... // and four . . ? is not really 
that of synonymous word-pairs (as three and four, like thousands and ten thousands, are not at all synon- 
ymous) but of number knowledge (i.e., that there are numbers, their sequence, etc.), especially counting. 
The last number—here “four”—is, after Dantzig, the “ordinal number" of that which is being counted, the 
precise number of “ways” that are not comprehended, which are then related in the following verse (v. 19). 
The counting up of the four “ways,” in other words, is no accident. The additive logic itself is plain to see 
and replicated in other examples,? though the enumeration itself can be grouped differently and carried 
out over fewer or greater numbers of lines. Examples of this same counting trope appear outside the Bible 
at Ugarit (CAT 1.4.1III.17-21) and in Ahiqar (TAD C1.1.187-88) and Ben Sira (23:16-17; 25:7-11; 26:5-6, 28; 
50:25-26). 

More could be said about the larger saying in Proverbs 30:18-19 (e.g., how the gapping gives the cou- 
plet the unbalanced shape of the so-called qinah meter, what to make more precisely of the “too wondrous” 
nonknowledge of the several “ways” listed), but what is clear is that number knowledge and counting are 
crucial to its logic. The summing here literally gives us the shape of the whole saying.” That the counting 
trope here and in other examples is a sequence of only two numbers is a factor primarily of the dominantly 
distichic structure of biblical verse and the abbreviation required when the trope is enacted on a contracted 
scale. The fact of abbreviation is not problematic. As G. Ifrah stresses, “any natural integer presupposes its 
preceding numbers as the cause of its existence,” “it subsumes all preceding numbers in the sequence?" In 
other words, rehearsal of the entire counting sequence is not needed in order for the additive force of the 
counting to be implicated—i.e., the sequence of three and four (in this instance) is sufficient to signify the 


21 Dantzig 2007, 6. 

22 Ibid. 1. 

23 E.g. Ps. 62:12-13; Prov. 6:16-19; 30:21-23, 29-31; Job 5:19-22. 

24 For some details and orientation, see Fox 2009, 870-73. 

25 Cf. Watson 2001, 147. 

26 The fact of the poetic medium is not insignificant. Counting in oral and dominantly oral cultures, minus tabular aids, 
which are products of writing, tend to be highly contextual and concrete— counting cows is different from counting cow- 
ries" (among the LoDagaa of northern Ghana studied by Goody 1977, 13). Counting in oral (oral-derived) poems, if it is to 
come off, like thinking with words more generally, must be shaped *in heavily rhythmic, balanced patterns, in repetitions or 
antitheses, in alliterations and assonances, in. . . formulary expressions, in standard thematic settings . . . , in proverbs which 
are constantly heard by everyone so that they come to mind readily and which themselves are patterned for retention and 
ready recall, or in other mnemonic form" (Ong 1982, 34). 


27 Ifrah 2000, 1: 20. 
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ordinal number of the collection, the sum of its contents. In fact, Ifrah’s point holds, as it must mathemati- 
cally, with the mention of only a single number: 


Four ('arba'á) things on earth are small, 
yet they are exceedingly wise... . 
(...the ants... badgers... locusts... lizards... [Prov. 30:24-28]) 


Extended longer literal counts are well attested in both Akkadian and Ugaritic narrative verse.” A common 
example from Ugaritic is the count of seven used to give verisimilitude to the passing of time, as in a journey: 


lk. ym. wtn. March a day, and a second. 

tlt. rb“ ym A third, a fourth day. 

hms. tdt. ym. A fifth, a sixth day. 

mk. $pim bsb', Then at sunrise on the seventh . .. . (CAT 1.14.IIL 2-4) 


The pairing of numbers here in a single line is likely a (formulaic) convention arising in the first place 
from the constraints imposed by line length. Note that if singular numbers are to occupy a line of their 
own, whether at the limit of elapsed time (e.g., CAT 1.14.IIL.3-4; IV.32-33, 46) or even in x // x + 1 sayings 
(e.g., CAT 1.16.1I.22-23), they must be extended in some way to fill out the line.” And seven, as commonly 
throughout the ancient Near East, is a cipher of wholeness.* Abbreviations of various sorts also frequently 
occur, including various renditions of the seven-day/year period with only the literal mention of the sev- 
enth increment (CAT 1.17.V.3-4; cf. 1.19.IV.13-18); when the elapsed time is telescoped into three and four 
periodic increments (e.g., CAT 1.14.IV.32-33, 44-46); and even once where Baal's absence is rendered in a 
parallel couplet as lasting for “seven years . . . ,/ (and) eight . . " (CAT 1.19.1.42-44). 

Extended counts on the scale of the Ugaritic examples are not attested in biblical verse, although there 
is at least one example of a count involving more than two numbers and encompassing several couplets— 
Isaiah 17:6: 


Gleanings will be left in it, 


as when an olive tree is beaten— 


in the top of the highest bough, 
four or five ('arba'á hamissa) 

on the branches of a fruit tree, 

says the LORD God of Israel. (Nnsv) 


The sequence of two numbers comprising a single line is very reminiscent of the Ugaritic examples cited 
above. 

No doubt the abbreviated counts attested in the graded numerical sequences in the Bible, beyond the 
shaping force of the distich, presume (if only logically) knowledge of longer literal counts. In fact, listings 
with summary counts do appear in narrative texts in the Bible," and vestiges of the counting-based tech- 
nique for the narrative representation of the elapse of time are also common (three- and seven-day periods 
are especially common), though verisimilitude is often suggested in ways other than through literal repe- 


28 Freedman 1970-71, 75-80, esp. 81; Lee 1973, 80-127, 128-98; Parker 1989, 46-52. 


29 ‘This likely is part of the explanation as to why in the telescoped version of the travel trope in CAT 1.17.IV.44-46 we find, 
oddly, the mention of both “a third, a fourth day" and “then [ahr] at sunrise on the fourth? 


30 See Avishur 1973, 1-55 (Hebrew; as cited in Paul 1991, 30 n. 195). 
31 Roth 1965, 10-17; cf. Lee 1973, 158-82. 
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tition (e.g., through details).? An interesting poetic echo of the technique, in abbreviation (not unlike CAT 
1.16.11.22—23 or 1.19.1.42-44), occurs in Hosea 6:2: 


yéhayyenáü miyyomayim He will revive us after two days, 
bayyóm hassélist yéqimenáü on the third day he will raise us up, 
wénihyeh lépanayw and we will live before him. 


Interestingly, there are several instances of short, holistic numerical sequences, viz., those involving the 
sequence "one // two.’* These occurrences are precisely fitted to the Bible's preferred distichic manner of 
grouping lines. In Psalm 62:12-13a, that which is counted is a couplet of divine speech, a summing of one 
line of verse added to a second: 


'ahat dibber "élohim One (thing)? God has spoken, 
Stayim-zu Sama'ti two which I have heard: 

ki ‘oz le'lohim that strength belongs to God 
üléka-'ádonay hased and to you, O Lord, steadfast love. 


All the counts exemplified to this point—whether biblical or nonbiblical, narrative or nonnarrative, whole 
or abbreviated—are literary figures, tropes shaped to specific literary ends. That is, they are not at all 
required. Plenty of instances exist of nonenumerated counts in the Bible,” especially when the tally is 
no more than four or five, the normal capacity of most human beings’ innate (i.e., unaided by abstract 
knowledge or mind-external devices) number sense.” Furthermore, they all trade on real world, nonliterary 
counts and counting abilities. The epigraphic Hebrew corpus alone attests eloquently to such knowledge. 
Most striking is a large, multicolumned practice (?) ostracon from Kadesh-Barnea (KBar 6) that contains 
over the course of several of its columns (I.19-III.12) a sequential count of some entity (represented through 
IL18 by an obscure sign that looks like a Greek epsilon) from one to ten and then in turn by tens, hundreds, 
and thousands through ten thousand.* And abbreviated counts, which are at the heart of mathematical 
logic, are patent throughout the corpus, whether it be in summing a single hin (Susa 1), four jars of grain 
(Jslm 3.2), thirty shekels (Qas 2.2), sixty-seven heqats of flour (Arad 112.1), or three hundred loaves of bread 


32 Perhaps the best example of the repetitive technique appears in the seven-day framework of the Priestly creation nar- 
rative (Gen. 1:1-2:4a). In the depiction of the fall of Jericho (Joshua 6), the first day's march around the city is elaborated 
with generous details (vv. 12-13), the second day's march is merely reported (v. 14), and the remaining days’ activities are 
referenced in summary form—“thus they did for six days" (v. 14). The climax, as traditionally, comes on the seventh day: 
“On the seventh day they rose early, getting up at dawn . . ? (v. 15). So given is the conventional seven-day period that it can 
even be spoofed or played off, as in Judges 19, where a man, seeking to reclaim his “concubine,” spends three days visiting 
with his father-in-law (v. 4) but does not leave on the fourth day (v. 5) or even early on the fifth day, but only as evening 
approaches on that day (v. 9). By this point in the narrative the perceptive reader will begin to suspect something is amiss, 
since characters in biblical narrative never depart for a journey on the "fifth" day and certainly not usually at sunset. More 
frequently, the climax is simply related: “The Israelites journeyed forth and arrived at their cities on the third day" (Josh. 
9:17). Cf. Gen. 22:2-3; Exod. 19:10-11; 24:15-16 (and discussion in Lee 1973, 164-65). 


33 Ps. 62:12; Job 33:14. 


34 Contra Haran 1972, 254-56, who argues in a convoluted manner such that the emphasis is to be placed on the first num- 
ber alone, i.e., what is itemized is only one matter—“the word ‘twice’ .. . only being intended to round off the parallelism” 
In fact, all the examples Haran treats in this manner (Ps. 62:12-13; Job 33:14; 40:5; Mic. 5:4 [against his own interpretation ]) 
are, as he admits (ibid., 253), debated at best or uncertain. 


35 The implied reference is to the divine speech that follows (see Hossfeld and Zenger 2005, 111 n. g), i.e., words, and even 
words shaped specifically, as they are here, into poetic lines. 


36 E.g. Prov. 30:11-14. 
37 Dantzig 2007, 4-5; Ifrah 2000, 5-8. 
38 For details, see the treatment in Dobbs-Allsopp et al. 2005, 251-60. 
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(Arad 2.4).? Therefore, the explanation of those graded numerical sequences with subsequent specification 
of x + 1 items“ is not that of a quasi-kind of number parallelism, where “the preceding number is forced 
in by the parallelism?“ however “strange to us,’ or even a “parallelism of equivalents,’ where "the sec- 
ond number is intended to express more exactly, to correct what is stated in the first colon concerning the 
quantity: ? Rather, the parallelism in these couplets is staged, as is customary in biblical poetry, principally 
by syntax, which brings the numbers into alignment and thus enables the possibility for all sorts of plays, 
including, yes, those of synonymity (at least at the level of category). But it also enables plays of difference 
(the numbers are always different, e.g., x and x + 1) and especially and most importantly those of counting, 
as it is the counts—the "ordinal number" of that which finally gets detailed and itemized (counted!) in the 
subsequent lists—that are all crucial to the meaning of these figures. 


NUMBER SYSTEM(S) 


The numerical sequences routinely treated under the rubric of “number parallelism” turn out not to be 
monolithic. The capacity to count, with its implied knowledge of addition, is not the only mathematically 
based concept employed. In fact, counting itself also presumes knowledge of the integers, i.e., of the basic 
number system in use. “To create a counting process,” writes Dantzig, “we must devise a number system; 
which entails both arranging a model collection “in an ordered sequence, a sequence which progresses in a 
sense of growing magnitude, the natural sequence: one, two, three. . " and numerating it, devising a phonet- 
ic (symbolic, gestural, etc.) scheme for passing “from any larger number to its successor? All arithmetical 
operations, in fact, tacitly assume “that we can always pass from any number to its successor? ^ But not all 
number systems are the same—and the nature of the system ultimately impinges on the kind of math that 
is imaginable.“ There are two basic number systems in use in ancient Israel and Judah: one represented 
phonetically through number words (as in the Hebrew Bible and commonly in West Semitic)" and one 
which uses hieratic numerals borrowed from Egypt (as often in the epigraphic Hebrew corpus).? The two 
systems are mostly isomorphic to one another and thus easily transposable. At their base is the additive 
principle: "the rule according to which the value of a numerical representation is obtained by adding up 
the value of all the figures it contains.’” So, for example, the hieratic numerals through four, represented by 
sequences of vertical strokes (e.g., /// = 3), are additive in origin, i.e., the vertical stroke is repeated as many 
times (here only up to four) as needed (decomposition: 1 + 1 + 1 = 3). Purely additive systems, however, are 
overly cumbersome, especially for writing large numbers. The hieratic numeral system is modified chiefly 
through abbreviation. Instead of notating with figures having single absolute values (e.g., as in Egyptian 
hieroglyphic), the hieratic system uses “nine special signs for the units, nine more for the tens, nine more 


39 Economic texts from other parts of the southern Levant, Egypt, and Mesopotamia are far more numerous and ramify 
the point. And, of course, there are mathematical texts, too, especially from Egypt and Mesopotamia, in which specialized 
number knowledge is abundantly on display. 


40 E.g., Prov. 30:18-19. 

41 Haran 1972, 256. 

42 Roth 1962, 304. 

43 Weiss 1967, 418—citing Ginsberg 1946, 40f. 

44 Dantzig 2007, 8; cf. Ifrah 2000, 1: 20; Haran 1972, 256. 
45 Dantzig 2007, 9. 


46 So all modern mathematics requires the number zero, which was not given any visibility in the number systems from 
antiquity—zero is a comparatively recent invention. Cf. Ifrah 2000, 1: 340-46. 

47 Waltke and O'Connor 1990, 815; cf. Ifrah 2000, 1: 136-37. For Ugaritic, see Sauer 1963, esp. 24-35; Loewenstamm 1969, 
esp. 174-78; Lee 1973, 25-44. 

48 Aharoni 1966, 13-19. However, number words also occur in the inscriptions. Sometimes the two systems are used in 
the same inscription (e.g., Arad 7), thus showing empirically that both existed at the same time and were congenial to users 
moving back and forth between the two. For the use of cuneiform numerals at Ugarit, see Lee 1973, 57-61. 


49 Ifrah 2000, 1: 325. 
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for the hundreds, and so on??? The writing out of large numbers in such a system becomes much simpler 
though still essentially additive: “7,659 = 7,000 + 600 + 50 + 9?" The phonetic system of Hebrew number 
words also involves abbreviation; separate words are assigned to each of the nine units and nine tens. Ad- 
ditionally, there are also distinct words for every power of ten, up through ten thousand (eser, mea, "elep, 
rébabá), with intermediate sequences in the higher powers (above one hundred) formed on a multiplicative 
principle.” The number 6,000, for example, is written out as eset "álapim, lit., “six one thousands"? which 
is to be decomposed as: 6 x 1,000. The same number in the hieratic system, as in KBar 6.111.8, in contrast, is 
represented with a single numeral. The Hebrew word-based system for numbers, then, is literally a hybrid 
system, combining both additive and multiplicative principles:* 


53,400 = šělöšâ wahamissim "elep wé'arba* me'ót (Num. 1:43) 
= lit., “three and fifty thousands and four hundreds” 
= (3 + 50) x 1,000 + (4 x 100) 


What our two lead examples, Proverbs 30:18-19 and Micah 5:4-5, have in common is the use of the Hebrew 
number system (i.e., knowledge of the integers, their names, and their ordered sequence) both to structure 
the couplets and as a part of the parallelistic play. Only in the former is the number system put to the addi- 
tional task of counting, summing a specific number of “ways’—there is no indication whatsoever that Mi- 
cah is counting rulers who could thwart the Assyrians. The sequence is simple and confined to the units but 
not completely unremarkable for those characteristics. Like other bits of cultural knowledge (e.g., human 
anatomy in the several wasfs in the Song) and natural discourses (e.g., letters), the number system is always 
potentially amenable to being fictionalized and troped. The literary foregrounding of the sequentiality in- 
herent to the number system is most reminiscent of the way alphabetic acrostics in the Bible capitalize on 
the sequence of letter forms in abecedaries. The acrostic, however, is almost always employed in the He- 
brew Bible as a trope of wholeness,” whereas number sequences, with the exception of one/two sequences, 
always appear in abbreviation.?* But the basic logic of sequentiality (aleph, bet, gimel . ..; ... Salos, 'arba?) 
holds in both and may be exploited to literary ends.” 

Once we move beyond examples involving sequences of units only, it becomes increasingly evident that 
the poets most often are not just troping numbers generally in these graded sequences but, more specifical- 
ly, the language of numbers, the lexicon itself devised for representing numbers in Hebrew and its implied 
system (as sketched above). Sequences involving the tens,” at first blush, seem similarly basic. But recall 
that the Hebrew phonetic number system is abbreviated precisely with respect to the nine words for both 


units and tens. Roth explains the logic well: “If x is a multiple of ten, x + 1 is the next higher multiple of ten??? 


50 Ibid., 328. 
51 Ibid. As Ifrah reports, the same number in the hieroglyphic system required twenty-seven signs. 


52 Additionally, dual forms are used for “two hundred” (matayim) and “two thousand" ("alpayim); see Waltke and O'Con- 
nor 1990, $15.2.5b. 


53 1Sam. 13:5. 
54 Cf. Ifrah 2000, 1: 137. 


55 Nahum 1:2-9 might well evidence the intentional use of half an acrostic. But if so, I suspect part of its overall significance 
lies in the breaking of the whole. 

56 Presumably this phenomenon reflects the point emphasized above, viz., that the nature of the number system itself and 
arithmetic more broadly requires the capacity to abbreviate, for every number to presuppose the number that precedes it 
as its cause. The sequence of the alphabet, though conventional, is in no way as crucial, hence it can be symbolized only by 
repeating a substantial portion of it—i.e., one letter does not presuppose its immediately preceding letter. 

57 For other tropes of sequentiality in biblical poetry, note the general north-to-south sequence of cities in Isaiah 10:27-32 
(cf. Mic. 1:10-16) or the head-to-toe sequence of body parts in Song 5:10-16. 


58 E.g. seventy/eighty (Ps. 90:10; cf. CAT 1.15.IV.6-7). 
59 Ifrah 2000, 1: 306 n. 1. 
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However, his equation is wrong. It should be x // x + 10, which is important precisely because it shows 
that the logic here follows the contours of the number system itself (as opposed to the sequence of natural 
numbers). Graded sequences of natural numbers, such as “for thirty-five... , and thirty-six...” or “for four 
hundred . . . , and five hundred . . . ? assuredly may be expressed in Hebrew, but only compositionally; i.e., 
they lack special words for such numbers. That most of the sequences attested involve only the foundation- 
al vocabulary of the system is likely not accidental. In other words, these examples reveal both a knowledge 
of numbers and the specific system of language used in Israel and Judah to represent this knowledge. And 
it is the contours of the latter that seem especially significant.” 

Even more telling is the common sequential pairing of “one thousand” (elep) // “ten thousand" (rébaba).” 
This time the logic expressed algebraically would be 10* // 10** 1. Here, too, it is the sequential contours 
specifically of the word-based number system, which has special words for the powers of ten through ten 
thousand,” that are critical. Deuteronomy 32:30 is especially revealing: 


"éká yidrop "ehad ’elep How can one route a thousand, 


usénayim yànísá rébaba and two put to flight ten thousand? 


The couplet contains two sequences of numbers, “one” // “two” and “thousand” // “ten thousand.” As Gevirtz 
supposes, it is reasonable to think the two sequences will share some commonality (i.e., “thousand is to 
ten-thousand as one is to two"), and it is obviously not the progression of natural numbers (i.e., the natural 
sequence), which would require “one thousand" // “one thousand and one.’® Rather, the sequential logic 
being drawn on for poetic effect is that of the system of number words: “just as two is the next higher unit 
after one, so ten-thousand is the next higher unit [i.e., in order of magnitude] after thousand?“ 

There is also Amos 5:3, which moves in descending order, but again precisely according to the number 
system—1,000 > 100 // 100 > 10: 


For thus says the LORD God: 

“The city that marched out a thousand (’elep) 
shall have a hundred (me'à) left, 

and that which marched out a hundred (më â) 


shall have ten ('ásará) left.” (NRsv) 


As it happens the logic of the sequence's deployment is informed as well by an understanding of basic 
arithmetical procedures—the point is to “explicate and clarify the reason for the dirge,“ viz., that in each 


case the troop count is reduced by one order of magnitude, by a power of ten (10* // 10*7).5 The next step 


60 Lee (1973, 199, 215 n. 1, 223) also clearly shows that the x // x * 1 logic holds for only some of the examples in Ugaritic 
and Hebrew—viz., those involving numbers less than ten. He too gives x // x + 10 shorthand for the tens (ibid., 200). 


61 Language is not neutral, even when it comes to numbers. The particular mode of numeration is crucial to the kind of 
mathematics that is achievable. For example, the number zero was not known in antiquity, thus severely limiting the body 
of mathematical knowledge that could be generated (Ifrah 2000, 1: 340-46). 


62 E.g., Deut. 32:30; 1 Sam. 18:7; Pss. 91:7; 144:13; cf. CAT 1.1.1IL.2-3; 4.1.25-28. For a complete listing of Ugaritic examples, 
see RSP 1: 114. 


63 Cf. Lee 1973, 200. 


64 Curiously, instead of using a hieratic figure for the numeral “10,000” (e.g., HP II, 650), KBar 6.III.12 and VI.6 express the 
numeral in combinatory fashion: the hieratic numeral for “10” followed by the Hebrew number word "Ipm “thousands.” 


65 Gevirtz 1963, 22-23. Gevirtz's reasoning is very much on target, though his formulation is muddled by the supposition of 
“number parallelism” and his “mathematical” imprecision. It is not that the sequences are “without regard for mathematical 
consistency, it is simply that Gevirtz’s notion of math and number knowledge is not at all sophisticated. 


66 Ibid., 23. 
67 Paul 1991, 160. 


68 Haran (1972, 239-40) is forced to explain this example away because he does not approach the phenomenon from the 
perspective of number knowledge, rather, from the putative break up of stereotyped word pairs. 
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down in the number system, from ten to one (10 > 1, or 10°), occurs in Isaiah 5:10, where it is paired with an 
equivalent reduction expressed with measures of volume, a homer to an ephah (the latter being one-tenth 
of the former): 


For ten ('áseret) acres of vineyard shall yield but one ("ehat) bath, 
and a homer of seed shall yield a mere ephah. (NRSV) 


The change-up to the language of measures in the last line emphasizes that the poetic play is not just with 
numbers qua numbers but more precisely with a culturally specific language for numbers.” 

Also significant is the fact that one can always play on numbers without implicating sequentiality of 
any kind. The ascending sequence in Song 6:8 is a case in point: 


Sissim hemmá mělākôt There are sixty queens, 
üsémonim pilagsim eighty concubines, 
wa‘alamot ên mispar and girls without number. 


Like many of the examples so far discussed, the pairing in Song 6:8 increases in magnitude and implies 
both knowledge of the natural numbers and the informing Hebrew word-based number system. But what 
is explicitly not being troped here is the sequential structure of either system, for “eighty” does not follow 
directly upon “sixty” naturally or in the lexicon devised to give expression to numbers. 

In sum, then, all examples of so-called “number parallelism” in the Bible betray awareness of the pho- 
netic word-based numbering system in use in ancient Israel and Judah. And most more specifically trade 
on the foundational lexicon devised for this system and the sequentiality and logic implied by this specific 
way of naming—the nature of the sequential logic (ie., x // x + 1, x // x + 10, 10* // 10**') differs precisely 
according to how the system gets abbreviated (number words for units and tens) and mixes in a multiplica- 
tive dimension (number words for the powers of ten through ten thousand). 


ARITHMETIC 


Most often knowledge of the number system and its vocabulary comes smuggled along with other kinds of 
number knowledge, as evidenced above all by the counting examples with which I started. Besides count- 
ing, basic arithmetical operations constitute the largest class of number knowledge put to use in the graded 
numerical sequences. These operations include knowledge of addition and multiplication and an ability to 
compare and evaluate number values. Consider the little poetic fragment in Genesis 4:23-24: 


And Lamech said to his wives: 

“Adah and Zillah, hear my voice, 

O wives of Lamech, give ear to my word! 

Yeah (ki), a man I have killed for my wound, 

a boy for my bruise. 

Yeah (ki), sevenfold (sib'atayim) is Cain avenged, 


and Lamech seventy-seven (sib‘im wěšib‘â)! 


The special multiplicative sib‘atayim—which otherwise may be expressed through the phrase Seba‘ pé‘amim 
"seven times"? —presumes the logic of multiplication—“sevenfold.” The whole is a poetic play on Yahweh's 
earlier promise that any who killed Cain would “suffer a sevenfold vengeance" (kol-horeg qayin sib'atayim 
yuqqam”). In effect, Lamech boasts that his own murder of a man avenges Cain in the same way that Yah- 


69 See Ezek. 45:11. 

70 Of course, number knowledge figures prominently in metrology (see Powell 1992, 897—908). 
71 E.g. Gen. 33:3; Lev. 4:6; Josh. 6:15; 2 Kgs. 5:10. 

72 Gen. 4:15. 
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weh threatened any who might kill Cain, and seventy times more as well. The choice of “seventy-seven” 
in the second line of the couplet in Genesis 4:24 is motivated, in the first place, by the continued play on 
the number seven—all the words here are derivations of the same base number word, Seba‘ “seven”: sib'im 
“seventy, through addition of the masculine plural morpheme -im; &ib'atayim “sevenfold, through the ad- 
dition of the feminine dual morpheme, -tayim. That is, the choice of specific numbers is not accidental but 
is motivated poetically, literarily. Additionally, the added hyperbole of the final line requires both that the 
second number be greater than the first and be substantially so—hyperbole turns on exaggeration.” Such 
figuring can come off only if there is a capacity to compare and evaluate number values, i.e., to know that 
seventy-seven is greater, and indeed far greater, than seven. The math, in fact, is likely not accidental either.” 
With eleven as a multiplier, both the number punning and increased magnitude required for the hyperbole 
are eloquently achieved.” The same multiplier appears in Ugaritic: 


tt. Ittm. ahd. ‘r Six and sixty cities he seizes, 
Sb*m. sb‘. pdr seventy-seven towns. (CAT 1.4.VII.9-10; cf. 1.5.V.19-22; 1.12.11.48-49) 


The figured nature of the couplet is cued above all by the chiastic rendering of the number words them- 
selves." And the hyperbole here, too, is evident in the specific sequence of numbers chosen, which, as M. S. 
Smith and W. T. Pitard observe, “are clearly intended not to be taken literally, but to mean a large number 
in general" And again it is likely that the pleasing alliterative play of root and consonants which multiples 
of eleven so naturally facilitate accounts (at some level) for this specific number trope.” 

Large numbers, or numbers significantly larger than required by the context, appear to be a frequent 
means, especially in the graded numerical sequences, for effecting hyperbole. So Song 6:8 references the 
royal court, with its myriads of females—queens, royal women, servants of various sorts—all imagined “as 
the most beautiful and pampered of women.’ But they cannot compare to the boy’s lover, who is even more 
beautiful—“one in a million,” says J. C. Exum, using her own bit of hyperbole to make the point—the girl's 
singularity ("ahat [v. 9]) explicitly contrasted with these countless ("én mispar, lit., “without number" [v. 8]) 
other women.” The third line of the triplet, in verse 8 (“women without number"), glosses and thus makes 
evident the evaluation of the numbers in the preceding lines (“sixty” and "eighty") as contextually large." 

Hyperbole is likely at least part of the fuller significance of the sequence of “seven .. . // and eight” 
rulers in Micah 5:4. This verse and other examples like it (e.g., CAT 1.19.1.42—44), where the sequence of 
numbers does not end in a specific count, are normally explained as signifying “an indefinite number: But 
this explanation is at best only partly correct. It is true that the literary context does not call for a particular 
number or set of numbers (e.g., through counting logic or the like), and thus the numbers are "indefinite? 
But the sense is not quite like that, predicated on similar-looking (but possibly unrelated) prosaic idioms, 


73 Cf.Sauer 1963, 57-58; Haran 1972, 206 n. 3. 
74 Cf. Watson 2001 [1984], 145. 


75 Squares of high numbers (like one thousand/ten thousand in Dan 7:10; (109? // (10** )?) may achieve something of the 
same effect. 

76 Smith and Pitard 2009, 652. 

77 Ibid., 662. 

78 The logic expressed algebraically is 11x // 11 (x + 1), which emphasizes the equation’s multiplicative character (so Wat- 
son 2001, 145, 144 n. 86; Roth's calculus (1962, 305 n. 9) is far less eloquent). Sauer (1963, 57-58) does not think multiplication 
enters in but instead emphasizes the linguistic play involved. Lee (1973, 55-56) is rightly critical of Sauer's dismissal of the 
multiplicative logic as well as Sauer's own rendering (sechs, ja sechs . . "), which completely misunderstands the numbers 
here. 

79 Exum 2005, 220. 

80 Song 6:8 also shows the potential for extending the graded numerical sequence trope beyond the couplet (cf. S. Gevirtz 
1973, 167-70; Watson 2001, 146-47). 

81 Hillers 1984, 68 n. d. 
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i.e., "about five or six times.”® As Hillers notes of Micah 5:4, the numbers are "indefinite . . . but fairly large 
(not ‘two or three’).’® That is, not just any indefinite set of numbers will do here. The context is quintessen- 
tially hyperbolic; thus what is called for is a quantity larger than normal, i.e., larger than the truth-value 
the literal statement would require. In this example, surely one good leader to check the anticipated As- 
syrian assault would be literally sufficient. But the Micah passage is not a military manual or the minutes 
from a council of war; instead, it is a rhetorically troped prophetic vision—note especially the inclusio that 
rings (and thus contains and delimits) this bit of poetry. The rhetorical upshot of the number play must be 
something like, “We have the capability to raise up more than enough leaders to meet the threat" Other 
sequences of sufficiently larger numbers could have served equally well, but “seven . . . // and eight" rulers 
makes Micah's point most satisfactorily. 

The factoring of hyperbole is all the more apparent in examples where the sequence of numbers is 
fantastically high, as prototypically in the sequence “one thousand"// “ten thousand.”* The large magnitude 
is implicated in this sequence—“a standard way of expressing a very large number in parallel lines of poet- 
ry"5—was readily appreciated, as is made clear in Kirta, where the mass of Kirta's “very large host" (sbük 
... mad), arranged in ranks of “thousands” (álpm) and “ten thousands" (rbt), is said explicitly to be without 
number or count (dbl. spr // dbl. hg [CAT 1.14.1.35-42, etc.]). And it is this perception of largeness that gets 
exploited most prominently in these sequences, whether rhetorically% or as a gesture of fabulousness." 
In Micah 6:7, for example, the rhetorical question about the kinds of sacrifices and offerings that please 
Yahweh, which sets up the call for justice in the immediately following verse (v. 8), is punctuated by the 
fabulously high numbers specified: “thousands of rams” (bé’alpé élim) and “tens of thousands of rivers of 
oil" (béribbót nahálé samen). And similarly in Deuteronomy 32:30, the bite of this rhetorical question—its 
literal over-the-topness—comes in the distance between one and a thousand and two and ten thousand. In 
Psalm 144:13, the thousandfold and ten-thousandfold increase in sheep figures the surpassing nature of 
Yahweh's blessing, which on the lips of the adorant in turn constitutes praise befitting such a gracious deity. 
The sequence in Deuteronomy 33:17 (inverted this time) also serves as a figure of blessing—the surpassing 
numbers of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

The version of the sequence inserted in 1 Samuel 18:7 (cited above) is masterfully manipulated by the 
author. Taking the narrative (in the MT) at face value and in sequence, the little couplet, put in the mouths 
of “the women from all the towns of Israel,’ is sung in celebration of “King Saul” and his commander, David. 
The narrative logic is well articulated by Gevirtz (arguing rather pointedly against the idea that the couplet 
was ever intended to slight Saul): 


And is it not furthermore incredible that the welcoming party of women—singing and dancing, 
obviously pleased and proud of the accomplishment of their men—should be thought to have seized 
just this opportunity, his return from victory, to insult their king? The song contains no insult. It is 
a lavish praise of both Saul and David, utilizing the largest (single) equivalent numerals available in 
Syro-Palestinian poetic diction.*? 


That is, the couplet trades on the trajectory of magnitude that may be posited of this particular numer- 
ical sequence elsewhere, viz., as the kind of overstatement appropriate to celebratory or hymnic state- 


82 2Kgs.13:19. Cf. Roth 1962, 300. For an explicit genealogy linking the numerical sequences to prosaic idioms, see Watson 
2001, 145 (implied in Roth 1962). 


83 Hillers 1984, 68 n. d. 

84 Cf. Lee 1973, 207. 

85 McCarter 1980, 312. 

86 E.g., Deut. 32:30; Mic. 6:7. 

87 E.g. Ps. 144:13; CAT 1.4.1.27-29; V.24, 56-57. 


88 Gevirtz 1963, 24; cf. McCarter 1980, 311-12, who affirms Gevirtz's logic, though only as applied to the original meaning 
of the song before it was inserted into the Samuel narrative. 
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ments— "Saul and David have slain a great many of the enemy!"* But just as assuredly, as M. Weiss partic- 
ularly stresses, Saul chooses not to hear the song in this way: "And Saul became exceedingly angry and the 
saying was evil in his eyes. He said: "They give to David tens of thousands [rébabót], but to me they give 
(only) thousands [ha’alapim]—what more is there for him to have but the kingdom! "? Saul’s take is an in- 
tentional mishearing or misreading, a reading against the grain, if you will, and like all such (mis)readings, 
if they are to hold any appeal at all, his takes its cues from the text. It is not made up out of whole cloth. 
Instead of understanding the couplet as a celebratory whole, a “lavish praise" rendered through the num- 
ber words with the largest numerical values, Saul exploits the system of number words in a different way. 
He seizes on the difference in the order of magnitude to which the system gives expression and the fact 
that David gets aligned with the higher order of magnitude. He equates the larger number with greater 
adulation—an explicitly arithmetical kind of reasoning. Note how this equation is achieved: the numerical 
sequence is inverted,” so David and the higher kill-count come first, and the couplet's conjunctive waw is 
construed disjunctively through a change-up in word order. 

In the end, it is not a matter of discerning the one correct reading of the couplet, as Roth and Gevirtz, 
for example, suppose (however differently). Nor is it only a diachronic issue—the couplet's having an “orig- 
inal" meaning that then gets shifted once it is inserted into the prose narrative of Samuel. The story, in fact, 
requires both meanings. One of the narrative aims of the cycle of stories about Saul in their current setting 
(1 Samuel 9-31) is to show Saul as a flawed and failed character, someone ultimately not fit to be king. In 
1 Samuel 18:6-9 we witness something of the disintegration of Saul's sanity, which ultimately is to David's 
advantage. If the story's audience is to be able rightly to judge Saul's misreading of the celebratory ditty for 
the paranoid misreading that it is, they must also appreciate its innocent intent to lavish praise. That is, Saul 
must be seen as misreading and the misreading itself appreciated as a misreading, a deformation of some- 
thing otherwise, something altogether obvious, in order for Saul's growing instability and the disintegra- 
tion of his character to be made narratively apparent. That the intent to praise Saul and David is the natural/ 
literal/traditional understanding of the couplet (á la Gevirtz) and would have been assumed by a contem- 
porary readership is suggested by the lack of markedness in the text? (as opposed to the need to make the 
misreading explicit in verse 8) and the commonality with which this particular numerical sequence figures 
hyperbolically in the Bible. In the end, even delusional and paranoid characters on occasion (in stories es- 
pecially) can get things right. These stories, after all, are ultimately told to David's benefit and glory, and it 
is he who eventually becomes king—“what more is there for him to have but the kingdom!" Saul, as it turns 
out, was right to worry over David, to “eye” him suspiciously and enviously (v. 9). And, indeed, the ditty 
itself also in due course redounds to David's sole acclaim” and even the imputation of kingship— Is this not 
David, the king of the land?" But however heard, misheard, or reheard, the couplet’s meaning depends on 
understanding the logic of its numbers, the specific Hebrew lexicon devised to represent them linguistically, 
and the arithmetical capacity to (e)valuate lesser and larger amounts. 

As noted above, Amos 5:3 also plays on the capacity to valuate the different orders of magnitude, 
though the ultimate need is reduction, not magnification. 

There is at least one outstanding example of an explicit poetic summing—adding up—of numbers in 
sequence. The Ugaritic Kirta Epic opens with the near extinction of Kirta's royal household—“a house of 
seven brothers, // eight mother's sons!” (CAT 1.14.1.7-9). The extinction itself is told in a series of graded 
fractional sequences: 


89 McCarter 1980, 312. 

90 1Sam. 18:8. 

91 As in Deut. 33:17; cf. Deut. 32:30; Ps. 91:7. 

92 This means that current readers can access this reading reconstructively, as do Gevirtz (1963, 15-24) and McCarter (1980, 
310-14). 

93 1 Sam. 29:5. 

94 1 Sam. 21:12. 
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mtltt. ktrm. tmt A third died in health, 
mrb't. zbin. a fourth by disease. 
mhmst. yitsp rsp A fifth was gathered by Rashap, 
mtdtt. glm ym. a sixth by the boy of Yamm. 
msb‘thn. bslh ttpl. A seventh part was felled by the sword. (CAT 1.14.1.16-21) 


The chief effect of the extended sequence here is to slow down the action such that the audience hears (and 
in hearing imagines) the ruination of Kirta's family, part by part, until the last little part (the seventh part) 
is massacred and thus the whole wiped out; the reductional logic at the heart of fractions is most congenial 
to the broader literary theme of this passage. As often noticed, this sequence of fractions adds up to a little 
more than one.” And, indeed, getting the math right (1/3 + 1/4 + 1/5 + 1/6 + 1/7 = 1.093) is critical to the 
meaningfulness of the extended literary trope, i.e., the whole house, not just part, must be destroyed. But 
there is more here than just the summing, more than just an addition problem, and literally so as the sum 
comes to a little more than the whole required (i.e., there is a remainder). The mathematical logic is staged 
literarily and to specifically nonmathematical ends. Potentially, the extinction could be figured in many 
ways, even using numbers, e.g., a triplet with each line telling the demise of a third of the household.” The 
choice of this fractional sequence alludes to and tropes the conventional sevenfold sequences (e.g., of time 
and distance) that, as we have seen, are typical of Ugaritic epic style (see above). That is, the fractional 
numbers here are all m- prefixed forms in which the numerical base is transparent (e.g., tlt “three” in mtltt 
"one third")" and thus readily identifiable with those other similar sequences of whole numbers. Therefore, 
ending the telling with the demise of the seventh part of the household would appear to be preordained, a 
conventionally informed stopping point. And the troping of the sevenfold pattern, prefigured already in the 
"seven"// “eight” sequence in lines 7-9, likely also dictates the starting with a third. The fraction “one half" 
in Ugaritic (as in biblical Hebrew) gets verbalized lexically with a special word, hs/t “half? and not through 
a number word-based form as in all the other fractions from one-tenth and higher. That is, starting with a 
half—literally hst (not *mt[n]t) in Ugaritic—would not allow so transparently for troping of the sevenfold 
listing pattern. Starting with a third, in contrast, and preceding in order of decreasing fractional amounts 
through a seventh gestures toward the conventional pattern? and also gets the math (approximately) right. 
It is only by adding the last fractional amount, a seventh, that the tally reaches one (i.e., 1/3 + 1/4 + 1/5 + 
1/6 — 0.95) and can thus figure the destruction of the whole house. Achieving the exact sum, which makes 
no literal literary sense (= 1.093), is not the chief issue, whatever one posits about the ancient Ugaritians' 
abilities to manipulate fractions. We are not to imagine members of the ancient audience quickly doing 
the sums in their heads or whipping out reed and clay tablet to figure the calculation in writing. The math 
matters only insofar as it reaches one (or beyond), presumably an exercise that is achievable from concrete 
experiences of dissolving or breaking up quantities into smaller equal parts. And, in the end, it is only the 
poet-scribe who needs to know his maths, for he has built in any number of nonmathematical helps for the 
correct summing to help the mathematically challenged in his audience—e.g., ending with the seventh part, 
as stopping on the seventh day, cannot be accidental and must surely imply the narrative has reached its 
desired destination, in this case, the destruction of Kirta's household. The summing is crucial to a point. But 
it is a summing ultimately in the service of and posed by specifically literary matters.” 


95 E.g., Sauer 1963, 62-64; Lee 1973, 213-14; Greenstein 1997, 42 n. 6; my translation follows loosely that of Greenstein. 
Pardee (1997, 333) takes the sequence entirely differently in presuming it speaks of the deaths of a series of Kirta's wives (cf. 
Cassuto 1950, 18-20). 

96 Cf. Ezekiel 5. 

97 See Tropper 2000, §64. 

98 ‘The force of the allusion is shown in Lee’s (1973, 214) parenthetical comment on the opposing downward trajectory 


of the fractional sequence: “This is in sharp contrast to the fulfilment by which the other long sequence, 1/2/3 . . . x-1/x, is 
characterized.” 


99 Cf. Sauer 1963, 63-64 (and a striking quotation from A Thousand and One Nights). 
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I want to look at one last example of the graded number sequence before closing, viz., the refrain in 
Amos 1:3-2:16: 


‘al-sélosa pis‘é dammeseq For three transgressions of Damascus 


wé'al-'arba'á lo’ ’asibenna and for four, I will not revoke it. (Amos 1:3; cf. 1: 6, 9, 11, 13; 2:1, 4, 6) 


This verse may well be the best-known-—if also most debated—example of “number parallelism,’ already 
cited by Lowth."” The complicating issues are at least two and center on the number of transgressions 
itemized after each refrain. In the first seven instances only a single transgression is enumerated. By con- 
trast, in the eighth oracle, this one focusing not on a foreign nation (or Judah) but on Israel, many more 
transgressions than one are itemized, though as S. Paul notes, “no consensus yet exists as to the exact 
number of charges cited by the prophet" against Israel. Most scholars, however, count either four? or 
seven? crimes. So there is (1) the fact of different enumerations and (2) the debate about the specific num- 
ber of transgressions attributed to Israel. On the one hand, then, the numerical sequence is not of the “self- 
contained" variety of "indefinite" usage’ in which no illustrations follow. And, on the other hand, only 
for those who count four transgressions itemized for Israel does the usage of the numerical sequence line 
up with another known usage, viz., that in the “elegant examples" of Proverbs 30 (esp. vv. 18-19), * which 
count up the items listed. Lowth, presumably among those who number more than four transgressions for 
Israel, senses the misfit with attested usage and offers a description that splits the difference by noting how 
here “a Definite number is twice put for an Indefinite"' and, as “it sometimes happens" elsewhere in the 
Bible,’ “the circumstances afterwards enumerated do not accurately accord with the number specified"? 


100 Lowth 1787, 2: 52. 

101 Paul 1991, 76. 

102 E.g. Zakovitch 1979, 183-84 [Hebrew; English summary, xiii-xiv]. 
103 E.g. Weiss 1967, 420; Paul 1991, 76. 

104 E.g. Deut. 32:30; 2 Sam. 18:7; Mic. 5:4. 

105 Weiss 1967, 417. 

106 Lowth 1778, xxiv. 


107 Ibid., xxiii—a clarification of his earlier statement in the Lectures (Lowth 1787, 2: 52): “a definite number is put for an 
indefinite,’ i.e., the sequences in question are composed of two “definite” numbers. The other passages Lowth cites as exhibit- 
ing this practice, Psalm 62:12 and Job 5:19, are not so obvious. The former on my reading clearly counts out two lines of verse 
that are spoken, and the latter may tally up as well. Roth's (1962, 300-301) emphasis on the many examples of numerical 
sequences where definite counts are entailed is well made. 


108 He also cites Ps. 62:12 and Job 5:19. 


109 Lowth 1787, 2: 52. This surely must be the origin of the “indefinite” language often used by scholars with reference 
to these numerical sequences. However, the term is used in three slightly different ways. It is often applied in its original 
Lowthian middling sense especially in those cases where the following enumeration is not easily tallied, as for example in 
Job 5:19, about which C. Newsom (1996, 381), for example, writes, “That the following list exceeds seven is not atypical of the 
form,” thus implying this idea of indefiniteness (though that the LXX, éfóópo “seventh” [cf. V], renders the second numeral 
with an ordinal suggests this translator is counting seven; cf. Roth 1962, 302 n. 1). A second sense is the "self-contained" 
variety of indefiniteness, stressed especially by Weiss (1967, 417) and exemplified by Micah 5:4 (see Hillers 1984, 68 n. d). Yet 
a third kind of indefiniteness appears in mostly asyndetic sequences of two numbers in a single phrase (e.g., "two or three 
eunuchs” [2 Kgs. 9:32]). This is very clearly an idiomatic means of gesturing toward a rough or indefinite number— such 
a phrase never implies a precise number” (Haran 1972, 238). But it seems doubtful to me that this usage is in any way 
connected to the numerical sequences under review here, let alone to their source, as suggested by Haran (1972, 239; also 
Watson 2001, 145). Rather, it is better to keep the two usages separate, as Roth maintains (1962, 308). They pattern and mean 
differently. The phrasal pattern is always found as one phrase, is restricted to small numbers (less than ten), and is a widely 
used kind of idiomatic gesture. The supposition that the poetic numerical sequences evolve from the breaking up of such 
phrases—“as any hendiadys may be broken up” (Haran 1972, 239; cf. Weiss 1967, 421-22)—is entirely unmotivated. And to 
the contrary, there is positive evidence that the phrasal idiom is used in poetry as it is in prose, i.e., with the phrase intact 
(esp. Isa. 17:6; cf. Qoh. 11:2). And of course, the graded sequence comes to be used in verse at times to a very definite end, 
which use directly opposes its putative origin as an idiom of indefiniteness. 
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At any rate, it is incredible to think that Amos's usage of the graded numerical sequence is naive, an 
unthinking repetition of a traditional trope that is little more than a rhetorical placeholder. Such a sup- 
position is belied by this prophet's own rhetorical proclivities, on evidence throughout the collection of 
oracles and visions edited under his name, and by the explicitly literary and tropological usages to which 
such sequences are put elsewhere in the Bible, as detailed above. Indeed, the eightfold repetition itself in 
Amos tells that this sequence is a knowing and intentional deployment of this number pattern. Obviously, 
any final appreciation of Amos's usage of graded numerical sequences in these oracles will require deter- 
mining precisely the tally of transgressions attributed to Israel. I do not attempt to arbitrate that finding 
but consider the usage, somewhat heuristically, in the light of the most commonly posited counts, four or 
seven. In both cases number knowledge seems to me to be germane. 

On any reading, the usage in the first seven instances of the refrain in Amos 1-2 is “exceptional,” as 
emphasized by M. Haran: "there is found only one case of a graded numerical verse which is followed, 
not by a full itemization of the things implied in the given number, but by mention of only one of the 
things alluded to^"!!! I am inclined to take the misalignment with other known usages at face value and to 
think that Amos’s original audience would have shared Haran’s perception of oddity. Certainly, both “self- 
contained” and counting varieties of “number parallelism” existed. And the misalignment of three or four 
and one—especially as the one is marked explicitly with the ‘al that also frames the number sequence!"— 
would have surely been felt, especially since it is repeated over and over again. The refrain is not self- 
contained and overstates the reality. I take this misfit to be a bit of foregrounding, telegraphing (especially 
noticeable retrospectively) the oracle’s ultimate trajectory. The nagging sense of a skewed number logic 
comes home to roost only with the Israel portion of the oracle where the numbers at last seem to add up, 
one way or another. The whole oracle has something of the form of a pattern poem in which the repetition 
is ultimately played on or off at the end.'? This pattern, combined with the audience's chauvinism—Amos's 
assured assumption that the targeting of the various foreign nations (and Judah) would find easy assent 
among an Israelite audience—are the basic stuff of the setup for the “gotcha” that ultimately has its final 
sights set on Israel.'"* If the number of Israel's crimes listed is four, then the “gotcha” exploits the logic of 
counting that is otherwise well-attested in such numerical sayings.' That is, the count is correct only once 
Amos turns to the chief target he had in view all along. 

If the number of crimes is, instead, seven, as so many think, then the “gotcha” is still achieved through 
number logic. The math in this case adds up literally. Weiss espouses just such a solution: “That is to say, 
the two numbers here represent merely the most natural components of the number seven, which is what 
the prophet intended. ... I suggest, therefore, if the sentence had not been constructed in parallelism it 
would have read: Because of seven transgressions .. . I will not turn it back?" Only Weiss does not argue 
the point from the perspective of arithmetic—an example of basic addition, i.e., 3 + 4 = 7—but as an example 


110 So Weiss (1967, 419), for example, “Bound by this compositional rule of poetry, Amos was forced to express himself in 
this manner? 

111 Haran 1972, 257. 

112 See Cassuto’s observation that “only one sin alone is connected to the word ‘lin the numerical saying,” as cited in Weiss 
1967, 420 n. 17. 

113 There is of course a long history of discussion surrounding the authenticity of each of the component oracles that com- 
prise Amos 1:3-2:16. For example, the oracles against Tyre (1:8-10), Edom (1:11-12), and Judah (2:4-5), because of formal 
anomalies, are sometimes thought to be secondary (e.g., Wolf 1977, 139). The collection as a whole clearly manifests many 
signs of editorial intervention. For the purpose of the present explication, however, I abstain from this larger discussion and 
am content to read the text (more or less) as a whole as it appears in the MT (so also Paul 1991, 16). The play on pattern and 
repetition comes off even if the original number of foreign nations was smaller, say four (1:3-5, 6-8, 13-15; 2:1-3) instead 
of seven. 

114 Eg. much like Isa. 5:1-7. 

115 Eg. Prov. 30:18-19. 


116 Weiss 1967, 419. 
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118 


of the break-up of stereotyped word pairs." The logic has been found wanting," compounded by the fact 
that no close parallels exist, as Weiss himself readily acknowledges.’ If Weiss's own logic is not overly 
compelling, his solution nonetheless finds support in the general thesis of this essay, viz., that the basic key 
to understanding "number parallelism" is the numbers themselves and number knowledge. If I still cannot 
bring forward an absolutely parallel example, much may nevertheless be said positively in favor of the sup- 
position that what we have finally revealed in Amos's eighth repetition of the "three and four" refrain is a 
numerical sequence whose logic falls out additively.? We may assuredly presume the capacity for adding 
to have been widespread in ancient Israel, especially in concrete situations.’ For example, basic addition 
skills are exemplified in the sums for the census lists in Numbers 3:14-39 (see v. 39) and 4:1-49 (see v. 48). 
Moreover, as already noted, a basic additive logic underlies both the number system(s) in place in ancient 
Israel (and Judah), and the capacity to count and add is played on explicitly in these graded numerical 
sequences more generally. Indeed, the very syntax for the expression of large numbers with its use of the 
conjunctive waw (e.g., Sémonat 'álapim wahames me'ot üsémonim, lit., “eight thousands and five hundreds 
and eighty"'?) is explicitly additive—as is the base sense of the conjunctive waw itself (as Tyndale glosses 
it so regularly, “and”). This suggests that summing the additive syntax in the Amos number sequences is a 
distinct possibility, viz., “for three crimes . . . , // and for four. . . "'? Finally, the example of the addition of 
fractions in Kirta, if not quite a precise parallel, still is very close and demonstrates explicitly the capacity 
of the ancient poets to trade on a logic of summation, addition. In the end, then, whatever the number of 
Israel's crimes, four or seven,’ the logic of the “number parallelism” in Amos, as in every other example of 
these kinds of graded sequences, is a logic of numbers, numeration, and/or basic arithmetic. 


CONCLUSION 


In sum, my thesis is that the key to understanding so-called “number parallelism” in biblical poetry is ap- 
preciating the numbers themselves, their system of reference, and the logic of arithmetic by which they 
are manipulated. I have belabored the point throughout mainly because of its obviousness and because of 
the way parallelism in this instance has blinded scholars from seeing this obviousness. In other words, that 
these sequences involve the manipulation of numbers should have naturally suggested the exploration of 
number logic as a possible and even probable (and certainly most logical) means for understanding their 
meaning and usage. But this approach appears to have been short-circuited, already beginning with Lowth, 
by the very supposition of parallelism. It is not that these couplets do not involve parallelism. They do. At 
issue, rather, is what the parallelism plays on or allows to be played on in these number sequences. On my 
reading, it is number knowledge of some form or another. 


117 Haran and Watson favor the same kind of logic in accounting for the origin of the numerical sequence more generally; 
of course, that these are word-pairs is purely a supposition from the start. 

118 For a summary statement, see Paul 1991, 28. 

119 Weiss 1967, 421. 

120 It is perhaps not completely irrelevant that the final count of "seven" crimes in the MT matches the sum of both the 
number of foreign nations and their crimes. That is, here too an additive logic may be perceived, whether editorially or 
authorially. 

121 Cf Goody 1977, 12-13; Pope 1962, 561-67. 

122 Num. 4:49. 

123 Cf. Gen. 11:16: “And Eber lived four and thirty years" (kjv). 

124 The “gotcha” logic works as well for those like Lowth who emphasize the indefiniteness of the final count (cf. Sauer 
1963, 90-91). That is, only with the Israel oracle does the sequence “for three ... and for four" become meaningful as a 
gesture of approximation or indefiniteness, because only then is there more than one crime listed. Instead of counting or 
addition, the arithmetical logic on display here is that of approximation or estimation, an evaluation skill critical to all math- 
ematical knowledge. 
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PRONOMINAL GENDER PARALLELISM AS A POETIC DEVICE 
IN BIBLICAL HEBREW* 


H. H. Hardy II 
Southeastern Seminary 


ALTERNATING THE GRAMMATICAL GENDER OF paralleled constituents is a recognized feature of Canaanite 
poetry.! Cassuto isolates several examples,’ including the final lines of column six of the fourth tablet of the 
Ba‘lu myth (RS 2.[008]) that alternate between male and female offerings given to masculine and feminine 
deities: &pq ilm krm y[-] $pq ilht hprt “He provides the gods with rams [. ..] He provides the goddesses with 
ewes" (KTU 1.4 vi 47-48)? According to Dobbs-Allsopp, such morphological patterning "figures as a part 
of punctuating or counterpointing rhythmic clusters”* Watson demonstrates a comparable patterning of 
gendered nouns within Ugaritic and Hebrew poetic lines—a patterning he designates as gender-matched 
synonymous (GMS) parallelism.? He suggests that GMS functions to improve parallelism, portray destruc- 
tion and the inversion of state, reinforce similes, and denote certain sex-related functions.‘ 

Building on the recognized alternation of gendered elements, the current investigation identifies a 
Biblical Hebrew poetic device in which pronouns of alternating grammatical gender are used as part of 
the parallel structure of corresponding lines. Following a brief discussion of grammatical gender in Biblical 
Hebrew, three types of this poetic figure of speech are isolated and examined. These categories involve 
alternating pronominal elements with (a) different, (b) related, and (c) identical referents. Accompanying 
the description and exemplification of these categories, several philological insights regarding the use of 
pronominal reference in these contexts will be treated in reference to the poetic device. The goal, then, is to 
recognize the intentional use of this parallel structure and suggest—against most commentators—that these 
examples may be read as original and meaningful without resorting to emendation or correction. 


* Tt is a distinct pleasure to contribute this article in honor of my graduate supervisor, Dennis Pardee. His “steady hand" has 
served for me as a kindly conseiller demonstrating what a scholar and mentor, at his best, is. This study is a meager offering 
but apropos in light of his own careful studies of Hebrew and Ugaritic parallelism (Pardee 1984, 1988a, 1988b, 1988c, 1990, 
1992, 1993). 

1 Berlin 2008, 41-44; also for general studies of Biblical Hebrew parallelism, see Alter 1985; Collins 1978; Dobbs-Allsopp 
2015; Follis 1987; Geller 1979; Kugel 1981; O'Connor 1980; Pardee 1988c; Watson 1984. 

2 Cassuto 1971, 44—46. 

3 Also see Watson 1994, 221-22, with the textual discussion, reconstruction, and commentary in Smith and Pitard 2009, 
589, 600, 630-34. Dahood (1972) lists a number of Ugaritic- Hebrew parallel pairs, which include identical pronouns (dank // 
ank ‘T [854]; hw // hw “he” [8161]; hm // hm “they” [§168]) and alternating pronouns (dank “T” // åt “you” [§55]) with a small 
inventory of Biblical Hebrew data, but do not address the gender alternation of forms discussed here. 

4 Dobbs-Allsopp 2015, 153. 

5 Watson 1994, 192-239. See, also, Watson 1980. Andersen (1986, 88-89) provides a helpful caution to giving too much 
weight to this criterion apart from other parallelism strategies. 


6 Watson 1994, 199. 
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GRAMMATICAL GENDER IN BIBLICAL HEBREW 


All communities represent sex in their language systems as an expression of fundamental sociocultur- 
al structures.’ The linguistic representation of maleness, femaleness, and other gendered classifications, 
however, is neither arbitrary nor symmetric across languages but follows the organizing principles of each 
community.* Each speech community must be studied independently to understand properly its referential 
categories,’ but broader, culturally determined patterns may be grouped together using like characteristics 
of gender marking." In the world's languages, the representation of gender is expressed in what have been 
called grammatical-gender languages, natural-gender languages, and genderless languages." 

Biblical Hebrew would be classified in this schema as a grammatical-gender language. This gender 
structure differentiates all grammatical constituents into either marked or unmarked (i.e., zero-marked) cat- 
egories for the purpose of agreement." The stratification is further correlated with gender polarity wherein 
the marked gender is feminine and the unmarked masculine.” This correlation holds for most linguistic 
elements in Biblical Hebrew: the grammatically marked form is feminine, and the unmarked form is mas- 
culine.'* The situation for plural entities is more complex. Generally speaking, marked singular nouns when 
pluralized take the ending ot and unmarked nouns im.” These gendered properties may be mapped accord- 
ing to perceived sexual characteristics or assigned to words without reference to sex or perceived gender. 


GENDER ALTERNATION IN BIBLICAL HEBREW PARALLELISM 


Arranging complementary morphosyntactic and semantic elements is arguably the principal characteristic 
of ancient Canaanite poetry. Two or three poetic lines, sometimes designated “cola; are linked through 
this rhetorical device. The parallel arrangement may extend to some or all linguistic elements within the 
colonic organization, thus forming a continuum of less strict to more well-structured parallelisms. It will be 
demonstrated that alternating the grammatical gender of pronouns may be used as a Biblical Hebrew poetic 
device to match paralleled referents. Whereas independent personal pronouns or pronominal suffixes can 
alternate gender from one colon to another, the morphological categories of person and number remain 
the same for these matched pairs. As for the syntactic arrangement of the constituents, they are no differ- 
ent from other clause participants: the matched pairs may be situated, for instance, in parallel or chiastic 
relationships. 

Three categories are discernable based on different pronominal referent types. The pronouns may refer 
to different, related, or identical referents. These referential differences provide the schema to discuss this 
poetic device in the following sections. 


7 Stahlberg et al. 2007. 

8 Butler 1990, 18-46. For a sociological perspective, see Epstein 2006 with particular reference to Deaux and Major 1987. 
Elsewhere, McConnell-Ginet 2013 provides a critique of natural gender as the driving sociolinguistic factor connecting sex 
with pronoun choice in English. Alvanoudi 2015 further discusses the intersection of cognition, culture, and grammatical 
gender. 

9 Corbett 1991. 

10 Hellinger and Bufómann 2001-3. 

11 Stahlberg et al. 2007, 164-66. Others specify classifier and noun-class languages (Hellinger and Bufmann 2001-3, 4-6; 
Unterbeck 2000). 

12 Waltke and O'Connor 1990, 99-105. 

13 This understanding is essential to the term “social gender" preferred by some linguists (Stern 2008; 2013). On gender 
identity as dimorphic, see Huffmon 2002. 

14 Inthe Afroasiatic language family, however, certain cardinal numbers invert this relationship—the marked form is mas- 
culine and the unmarked is feminine (Dombrowski and Dombrowski 1991; Hetzron 1967). 


15 Notable exceptions to these strategies include ni2x "fathers" and DWI “women” (compared to the paired terms niàN 
"mothers" and WIN “men’). 
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ALTERNATING GENDER WITH DIFFERENT REFERENTS 


The first category comprises paralleled pronouns referring to different entities of contrasting grammatical 
gender. The line structure provided in these examples suggests the masculine and feminine pronominal 
elements make up matched pairs. And the alternating pronouns provide a poetic figure of speech mixing 
antithetical gendering with synonymous meaning. One example from the Book of Job, one from Isaiah, 
and two from Jeremiah are identified in this category. The pronominal elements include one pairing of 
second-person independent pronouns, two examples of third-person pronominal suffixes,” and one in- 
stance of alternating third-person independent pronouns.? Two examples list the masculine constituent 
first, followed by the feminine, and two instances designate the feminine constituent first and the masculine 
second. Both animate and inanimate referents are found in this parallel structure. 

The first example, Jeremiah 2:27, combines the paired metaphor of Father Tree and Mother Stone to 
highlight the folly of idolatry. Beginning in verse twenty-five, these oracles serve as a warning for those 
who worship falsely. The poetic allusion connects the worship of domestic gods with the inanimate ma- 
terials from which the idols were made. In this third stanza, the materials of wood or rock are linked to 
masculine and feminine referents as father and mother. Using hyperbole, the prophet explains that these 
idolaters cry out to their divine parents for rescue only to be answered by silence from the lifeless objects. 
Lundbom underscores a further gender reversal and irony where the tree—a symbol of the mother goddess 
Asherah—becomes a male fertility symbol, and the phallic stone is designated as a feminine symbol.” 


(0)  nDN^XN pp? DNR 
VAT? DS 1387) 
Those saying to the tree (m): “You [ms] are my father; 
And to the stone (f): “You [fs] have begotten [fs] me^"? (Jer. 2:27a) 


The poetic line of example (1) designates the divine addressees whom the speakers invoke. In the first colon, 
the metaphorical father (py “tree”) is entreated: nns^28 “You [ms] are my father? Addressing the matching 
feminine referent, 13X "stone; as mother, the second colon avows, 3777? pN “You [fs] have begotten [fs] 
me.” The alternating masculine and feminine second-person independent pronouns highlight the referen- 
tial switch between male and female parents. Using this gender-matched parallelism, the subject-predicate 
arrangement Cant? DN ... NDR 2X) provides a chiastic poetic structure with the semantically similar 
predicates denoting parentage of the distinct referents. 

Second, Isaiah 15:3 alternates pronominal suffixes: a masculine reference to Moab and the feminine 
reference to particular cities within Moab.” Example (2) shows the alternation between the two paralleled 
constituents, that is, the fronted locative prepositional phrases. The construed merism provides an acute 
depiction of the extent of the mourning ritual describing the geographic extent of the grieving in both the 
streets of Moab and the housetops and plazas of the cities. 


16 Jer. 2:27. 

17 Isa. 15:3; Jer. 42:16. 

18 Job 31:11. 

19 Lundbom 1999, 284-85. 

20 This reading follows the Ketiv and is vocalized according to the identical form in Jeremiah 15:10 (see also *3ri “you 
[fs] betrayed me" at 1 Samuel 19:17 and "172 “you [fs] have restrained me" at 1 Samuel 25:33). The original Semitic second- 
person feminine suffix conjugation as “ti (Bauer and Leander 1922, 842 d, k; Blau 2010, 208, 210; Brockelmann 1908, 572; 
Diem 1997, 14-42; Lonnet 2008; Nóldeke 1884, 414-15; for a recent treatment of the feminine “7, see Butts 2010a and 2010b, 
83) is attested quite frequently in the book of Jeremiah (2:27; 3:4; 4:19 [addressing the V53?]; 15.10; 31.21; 51.13) and in Ezekiel 
16 (vv. 13, 18, 22, 31 [2x], 43 [2x], 47, 51, 58). 

21 The subject-verb gender agreement is feminine with the cities in v. 1 (AAT) 3Nin7vp ... AAT] IRIN W "[The city of] Ar 
of Moab was sacked . . . Kir of Moab is sacked”) and masculine with Moab in v. 2 (0°) axin “Moab wails”). 
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(2 pw ain pnina 
mpaàna ania 5v 
'232 T? 728 roa 
In its [m] streets, they gird themselves with sackcloth; 
On its [f] rooftops and its [f] open squares, 
All” are wailing—weeping bitterly. (Isa. 15:3) 


Third, gender alternation is used in Jeremiah 42:16 with the referential pair of sword and famine as in- 
struments of divine destruction. The syntactic and semantic parallelism is nearly identical in the first two 
clauses of example (3). Each clause begins with a noun designating a promised disaster—the feminine 
noun 3n “sword” is matched with the masculine noun 399 "famine" in the second part. These words are 
followed by a relative clause designating fear (38T // XT). The pronominal alternation is then observed 
with the third-person resumptive pronominal suffixes, 32 “from her" and 1122 "from him,’ found in the 
relative clauses, referring to the two afflictions. As with the previous examples, the pronouns correspond 
to semantically similar ideas even though the alternation of the pronominal elements matches the actual 
gender of the referents. 


(3) own PNA Dans VYD DU AED DT DPN WR 3352 nnm 
INAR DU] OMY DIN paT DU supp DAT OAS AWS 2977) 
The sword [f] which you fear shall overtake [f] you there in the land of Egypt. 


The famine [m] of which you are afraid shall follow [m] you there to Egypt, and there 
you shall die. (Jer. 42:16) 


Finally, example (4), from Job 31, uses a gender solecism to highlight the connection between the bicola. 
Here we find an example that uses gender not merely as referential but also as a poetic device or word play. 
The discussion of adultery is described using two juxtaposed judicial terms, mat “deviance [f]” and nya riv 
“punishable offense [m]? The independent pronouns (or demonstratives), N33 “he” and N'n “she,” function 
as the corresponding subjects of each colon.? The expected order, however, is inverted using enallage (in- 
tentional use of grammatical disagreement) to link the cola through gender alternation.” Further underlin- 
ing the abstracted referential nature of this offense, the following verse (v. 12) refers to a similar transgres- 
sion with the (usually feminine) noun Wx “fire” The gender situation may be understood as resulting from 
various nouns being used to highlight the multidimensional assessment of these activities. 


(4) AAT RIND 
p'7*55 np em 
For that [m] is a deviance [f], 
And that [f] is a punishable offense [m]. (Job 31:11) 


This example from the Book of Job provides a link between the instances in the first category of gender 
alternation of pronouns with different referents and those with related referents described in the following 
section.” The abstracted concept of punishment provides a notional epicene referent that could be extended 
to the other concepts, thus allowing for the observed flexibility in gender agreement. 


22 On the use of the 3ms suffix with consonantal heh, see Reymond 2021. 


23 The Masoretic Qere corrects to the standard Hebrew usage where the subject matches the gender of the predicate 
nominal. See further Holmstedt 2013. This reading is followed in Targum Job, whereas the Syriac version uses the feminine 
pronoun for all three lines. The flattening of the gender reference is a common strategy in the early translations and even 
found in the biblical texts from the Dead Sea. 


24 An alternative reading of the gender variation (suggested by an anonymous reviewer) is to take the referents as the cor- 
responding subjects of the first clauses of vv. 9-10: the masculine *25 “my heart/mind" and the feminine *nwx “my woman/ 
wife? 


25 Another possible instance of alternating gender parallelism may be distinguished in Ezekiel 13:20 with the second- 
person plural pronouns. The parallelism is clear in this verse even though the referents and meaning are less certain: 
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ALTERNATING GENDER WITH RELATED NOTIONAL REFERENTS 


A second category of pronominal gender alternation is identified where the grammatical referents are dif- 
ferent syntactic constituents with related semantic notions.” The referenced word-pairs share a notional 
category but are bifurcated based on the gender agreement with the specified nouns. Five illustrative exam- 
ples are found in prophetic texts: three instances appear in Ezekiel 23, one in Isaiah, and one in Jeremiah. 
The semantic categories of these paired referents relate to time or adultery. 


Temporal Word-Pairs 


Gender alternation of pronominal elements is evidenced with temporal references— "day" and "time" This 
alternation accounts for the pronominal gender matching in example (5). The masculine noun ni'n “the day” 
is referred to by the masculine demonstrative pronoun (177) and the masculine pronominal suffix (11/22) 
in the first half of the verse. In the second half, the feminine pronoun (N'n) and suffix (73797) are connected 
to the feminine temporal element ny “time, occasion.” 


(5) 3n33 PRA Ninn OPA 5i Din 

UU naan apy wn ny np] 

Because great is that [m] day [m], there is none? like it [m]; 

It [f] is a time [f] of distress for Jacob, yet he shall be saved from it [f]. (Jer. 30:7) 


Another temporal word-pair with gender alternation is detectable at Isaiah 38:16. Commentators have 
widely recognized the difficulty of the MT reading and even described this verse as an "exegete's night- 
mare?” Some scholars have tried, with little success, to understand the text by appealing to inexact linguis- 
tic correspondences,” while others have resorted to emendation following 1QIsa* in an attempt to flatten 
the gender of the pronominal suffixes in the first two cola.*' The gender difference of the pronouns need not 
be eliminated to understand this crux properly;” instead the alternation may be read as an integral part of 
the parallelism of the cola and the entire poetic unit (vv. 10-20). 


nh355 mUSY ns NITTEN Ops Wwe Niwa ny ATOW . . . NIND niUsimns ow NITTEN nins Ws mynings-os 32 “Behold, 
I am against your magic-bands {with} which you [fp] are hunting [fp] {there} the souls [f] for birds .. . and I will send away 
the souls [f] with which you [mp] are hunting [fp] for the souls [m] of birds? The suggested emendation of DW would require 
12 and not 02 (contra Block 1997, 411 n. 10); compare further Targum Jonathan (7172) and Syriac (am) but Old Greek (èg 
& opel OVOTPEMETE kei uy). 

26 The difference between syntactic and notional categories concerns the dissimilarity of grammatical gender agreement 
and the designation of sex that exists in nature (Ibrahim 1973, 11). 


27 The pairing of these two elements is known elsewhere from the book of Jeremiah (33:15; 50:4, 20) and the prophets (Joel 
4:1). 

28 The reading here as PXA follows the idiom in Jeremiah 10:6-7. 

29 Beuken 2000, 399. 


30 “The fact that a masculine suffix and a feminine suffix are parallel to one another ([n3 / n5y), can be categorised under 
the phenomenon whereby alternation of gender sometimes serves to express entirety" (Beuken 2000, 399—400). The refer- 
ence here is to so-called “gender doublets” (GKC 394 8122 s-v; Ben-Asher 1978; Waltke and O'Connor 1990, 106) or “double 
gender nouns" (Zehnder 2004). 


31 Barré (1995, 389) assumes “neither reading [of the MT or 1QIsa*] makes sense in the present context since there is nei- 
ther a masculine plural nor a feminine plural antecedent in the text to which either of these words could refer . . . there is 
no cogent reason for maintaining that 153 is the preferred reading” The weight of the textual evidence, however, appears 
to be in favor of the more difficult reading of the gender variation as found in 1QIsa^, Targum Jonathan, and the Syriac ver- 
sions. The Greek translates the first pronominal as feminine singular and omits the second altogether: xópie, nepi atijc yap 
avnyyéAn oot, kai é&rjyevpég pov trjv xvorjv. 


32 The typical strategies of eliminating agreement difficulties are reviewed in Slonim 1939. 
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(€) vm opp yn 
"nmm BNIB 
Lord, may they live during? them [m, i.e., “my days” ], 
And may the life of my spirit be for all in them [f, “my years"]. (Isa. 38:162) 


The pronominal gender parallelism of MT Isaiah 38:16, example (6), includes a preposition with a third-person 
pronominal suffix as the second clause constituent: the first line contains the masculine 0779) “upon them 
[m]" and the second the feminine 773 “in them [f]? The parallel structure is unmistakable, but the referents 
are less clear.” The nearest and most obvious referent is the feminine plural entity ^ni1? “my years" in the 
preceding line. A plausible masculine plural referent is more distant and problematic. Neither "ry “my 
eyes" in verse 14 nor "n “my life" in verse 12 provides a sensible reference.” A more workable solution is 
to understand both the masculine and feminine pronominal suffixes as pointing to a similar notional refer- 
ent but alternating the gender of the nouns, as with the previous examples in this section. In verse 10, the 
masculine plural entity corresponding to the feminine ^ni10 “my years" is "Y “my days,’ which also appears 
in the final cola of the poetic unit.* This gender-alternating word-pair designates the broader cognitive cat- 
egory of time. If these temporal notions are to be taken as the pronominal referents, the modifying phrases 
would designate Hezekiah's requested extension of life. Moreover, understanding this bicolon as a request 
for more time complements the repeated theme of the entire poem. 


Adulterer Word-Pairs 


The extended allegory of the adulteresses, Oholah and Oholibah,” provides several instances of alternating 
gender parallelism from Ezekiel 23. In examples (7) and (8), a judicial assessment using pronominal gender 
alternation is pronounced on both male and female offending parties. 


(7)  OnniN 057^ nbn OPT OWINI 
DT ni»2U vaw ninNi vawn 
PT3 OT AID nayi’? 
Righteous men will judge them [m], 
With a judgment of adultery and a judgment of bloodshed, 
Because they [f] are adulterers [f] and blood is on their hands [f]. (Ezek. 23:45) 


(8) np DIY TVA 
127) ny? TANS 1 
Bring up an assembly against them [m] 
And make them [f] a terror and a spoil. (Ezek. 23:46) 


Several examples of pronominal gender alternation may be observed in verses 45-46 with related notional 
referents of male and female adulterers.” The first instance juxtaposes two different referents: Dj"T9 "UN 


33 A durative notion of òy is likely the best functional equivalent in the light of the temporal complement. For more exam- 
ples of this function see DCH (6: 395). 


34 Blenkinsopp (2000, 481) declares this verse in the MT “is unintelligible and the line seriously corrupt.” 


35 Airoldi (1973, 257) suggests the translation: “Mio Signore, che rivivano in essi (occhi) e per tutto in esse (ossa) le vitalita 
del mio spirito; where the plural referents are *9 “my eyes [m]" (v. 14) and *ninyy “my bones [f]" (v. 13). 


36 These plural nouns are well known as a word-pair (Gen. 1:14; Deut. 32:7; 1 Sam. 29:3; Ezek. 22:4; Mal. 3:4; Pss. 61:7; 77:6; 
78:33; 90:9, 15; 102:25; Job 10:5; 15:20; 32:7; 36:11; Prov. 3:2; 9:11; 10:27). 

37 vanDijk-Hemmes 1993, 169-76. 

38 Kamionkowski 2003, 134-49. 

39 See Rooker (1990, 78-81) for a discussion of the use of the plural suffixes in later Hebrew. 
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"righteous men" with the masculine plural pronoun (7797) and nàNi “adulterous women" with the feminine 
pronoun (737). Second, the masculine and feminine plural suffixes of DANIN and {TA (v. 45) designate 
those on whom judgment is augured, that is, D'U1N “men” (vv. 40, 42) and niat NWR "fornicating women” 
(v. 44).? Each constituent is employed in a syntactically similar position by standing at the end of its re- 
spective clause. The intervening phrases function as a nexus between the first and last lines designating the 
resulting judgments on both groups. Third, similar clause constituents are aligned in the following verse, 
example (8). The infinitives absolute are followed by alternating masculine (n7?») and feminine plural 
suffixes (170X). The pronominal elements designate the adulterous female and male participants as in the 
preceding verse, with each element following the order of judgment: masculine, then feminine. 


Alternating Gender with Identical Referents 


The third category consists of examples with alternating gendered pronouns that have the same notional 
and syntactic referent. These referents include groups of animals or humans that are distinguished linguis- 
tically into subgroups based on gender. The resulting alternation functions stylistically and semantically 
within the poetic line to designate the whole through referring to females and males of that group. 

Ezekiel 34 provides several prototypical examples of alternating-gender pronouns with identical ref- 
erents. In example (9), the third-person suffixes are arranged in consecutive bicola with a masculine suffix 
(oz ?», On) followed by a feminine (DX, 177). The first and final suffixes are attached to prepositions 
(07, 125), while the second and third are with the object marker (OMX, 17NX). The resulting pattern of the 
head elements is AB-B'A', and the pronominal arrangement of the complements is AB-A'B'. Both pairs of 
constituents hold the same clause position—second in example (9a) and third in example (9b). 


(9a) TNX AVA ng ?»^nbpm 
TIT TAD NR TDR new 
(9b) | on& ADT NIN 
ny? 17 MININ 
I will set over them [m] one shepherd, 
And he will shepherd them [f], my servant David. 
He will shepherd them [m], 
And he will be a shepherd to them [f]. (Ezek. 34:23) 


The referent of each pronominal suffix is the collective noun [NX “flock” found in verse 22 Caney "npovim 
“I will rescue my flock"). This term may conceptually be a masculine or feminine plurality, likely because 
a herd has both female and male ovine members. As for grammatical agreement, collectives designate fe- 
males and males simultaneously," so feminine or masculine concord may be used." The metaphors of the 
flock and shepherds in Ezekiel 34 refer to the nation and rulers. As such, a mixed herd, the nation, contains 
women and men over which the shepherds rule.” The suggestion that n “sheep” (v. 22) and "iN€ “my flock” 
(v. 22) are the masculine and feminine referents is unlikely. First, n “sheep” is consistently used for a single 
member of a flock; only once is it used as a potential collective." Second, verse 22 designates the two groups 


40 Joseph Lam (personal communication) suggests rightly, in my estimation, the possible use of the nonstandard feminine 
plural form, NWx, in this context as the deliberate avoidance of the standard masculine-sounding form, WWI (construct *V1), 
adding to the gender bifurcation. 

41 Ibrahim 1973, 45. 


42 In Ezekiel 34, for example, the subject-verb agreement is concordant with masculine plural (v. 6) and feminine plural 
(vv. 8, 10, 22); the pronominal suffixes are masculine plural (vv. 4, 11, 12, 15, 31) and feminine plural (vv. 17, 21); and adjective 
concord may be masculine plural (vv. 12, 19) or feminine plural (vv. 4, 12). See Revell (2002) for an assessment of the “regular 
patterns" of number concord with collectives. 

43 Greenberg 1997, 702. 


44 Jer. 50:17. 
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as antithetical—that is, the "flock" is saved, while the "sheep" are judged—but verse 23 uses synonymous 
parallelism in reference to both groups being fed and shepherded. The more elegant solution, then, is to 
conclude that the pronouns designate the same syntactic referent of the “flock? 

In the direct speech of example (10), the parallelism consists of alternating-gender second-person inde- 
pendent pronouns. These feminine and masculine pronouns ({M&, OMX) serve as the clause subjects arranged 
in a chiastic structure with the predicates. In this instance, the referent is unambiguously NY "sheep; for it 
is present within each colon. The metaphorical reference to people is also clear from the use of DTX “man, 
human" in the second colon. 


(10) "NX TANI 
DDN OTN MYTA INY 
You [fp] are my sheep, 
You [mp], O man, are the sheep of my pasture! (Ezek. 34:31) 


In Jeremiah 23:3-4, jNY “flock” is used again as a collective with alternating-gender pronouns. This instance 
may not be characterized as strict parallelism, but the formulaic nature of the speech is perceptible with 
several features, including the motif, 331 1221 “they will be fruitful and multiply; and the repeated use of 
the first-person verbal forms in all three lines. The masculine pronominal suffix DNX "them [m]" in the 
second line of example (11a) designates the object of the verb. The masculine pronoun may be utilized in 
this line to distinguish its referent from the nearer feminine plural niv?uN7 “the lands" in the same line. 
The subsequent clause in example (11b), however, switches to the feminine pronominal suffix as the verbal 
object (jànN) and with the prepositional phrase (puy). Both pronominal referents clearly designate the 
flock. Following 13) 1521 “they [c] will be fruitful and multiply; the gender of the pronominal suffixes re- 
ferring to the flock reverts to the masculine form in (11a). The masculine suffixes in example (11c) further 
function in a prepositional phrase (072) and as a verbal complement (1197), thus providing a chiasm with 
the previous examples in (11b). 


(11a) "INS T'ÓNV"DN PIPN "Nl 
DU DDR^nmTn-W/N nivosn bon 
(11b) qm?» ANY naw 
117) 19) 
(11c) D090) ov^ om?» ^nbpm 
TPN? NOV anmow TIY aN ped 
I will gather the remnant of my flock 
From all the lands where I have driven them [m]. 
I will bring them [f] back to their [f] pasture— 
They [c] shall be fruitful and multiply. 
I will establish shepherds over them [m], and they will pasture them [m]; 
They [m] will not fear, be dismayed, or be afflicted any longer. (Jer. 23:3-4) 


Another occasion of alternating-gendered pronouns referring to a mixed group of animals is found in Isaiah 
34:17. The preceding verses discuss two types of birds: tiap “owl” (v. 15) and ni"1 “hawks” (v. 16). Both terms 


45 The alternative explanation that the masculine referent is signaling an abandonment of the flock image in favor of a 
masculine entity, possibly "the people" (Zimmerli 1983, 209, 211), seems implausible in the light of the continued use of the 
animal imagery of the anti-flock in verses 25-30 (e.g., v. 25, ny? imn “evil [wild?] beasts"; v. 28, yaiNn mn “the beasts of the 
land") and the explicit return to the term for flock and the feminine suffix in v. 31. 

46 Concerning GMS, Watson (1994, 220) remarks similarly that “Gender parallelism . . . is by no means confined to poetry.” 
For a discussion of prophetic poetry specifically, see Holladay 1966; Haak 1988; and Lundbom 2000. Also, gender discord has 
been suggested as a literary device in the Book of Ruth (Davis 2013). 
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are grammatically feminine, being referred to as such in verse 16 using the distributive phrase, nm? MX 
"her with her companion,’ and a feminine plural suffix at the end of verse 17, gap “he gathered them [f]? 
In the following verse, presented here as example (12), two plural pronominal suffixes are arranged in 
paralleled prepositional phrases. The first colon with 779 “to them [f]" references the same feminine plural 
referent found at the end of verse 17. The second colon with n7? “to them [m]" is structurally parallel. Be- 
cause of the parallelism and the fact that no masculine plural referent is manifest, the pronominal suffixes 
must refer to the same plural entity found in the previous colon, that is, the collective birds. The result is 
an alternating-gendered pronominal pair referring to the female and male subgroups of the same referent. 


(12) Data tnd PANN 
ipa Dg? nnp»n im 
He casted a lot for them [f], 
And his hand apportioned to them [m] with a line. (Isa. 34:172) 


The final example, from Amos 4:2, employs the metaphor of cattle with alternating-gender pronouns to 
refer to those who presume on Yahweh's grace by making themselves fat. In Amos 4:1, those who take 
advantage of the destitute and poor are described as Wan nina “the cows of Bashan” and DDYN “their 
[m(!)] husbands" Example (13) designates the resulting judgment proclamation, 02°99 wR n “days are 
coming upon you [mp]? The punishment in the following two lines promises the removal of the offenders 
and their posterity regardless of gender. Andersen and Freedman recognize the clear synonymous parallel- 
ism but do not provide a resolution for what they describe as a “clash in gender" The gender alternation 
of second-person masculine plural suffix (O2n&) with a matching second-person feminine plural suffix 
(IMN) in the following line designates the common reference of the verb-phrase complement and ad- 
junct. The referent includes the masculine and feminine entities addressed in the aforementioned abusive 
hegemonic positions. The gender alternation, then, provides an obvious figure of speech to describe a mixed 
group of individuals on whom judgment is due. 


(13) iR mm YT yaw 
DDV DRI m nin» 
nia Dang NU 
Dam nivoa TAP TI 
The Lord Yahweh swore by his holiness 
Behold, days are coming upon you [mp]: 
He will carry you [mp] away with hooks, 
And your [fp] descendants with fish-hooks. (Amos 4:2) 


CONCLUSION 


Previous investigations have detailed gendered elements in Ugaritic parallelism and gender matching with- 
in Biblical Hebrew poetic lines. These studies primarily examined gender matching of nouns. Building on 
these findings, this analysis has identified instances of alternating masculine and feminine pronouns used 
as a figure of speech in Biblical Hebrew parallelism. To attain this literary trope, referential agreement may 
be varied from conventional concord. As these strategies are central to recognizing this figure of speech, the 
referential types have been categorized into three groups based on different, related-notional, and identical 
referents. Examples of each of these groupings were provided with descriptions of the parallelism structure. 


47 For discussion of this verse, including the differences between men and women as oppressed individuals in Biblical 
Hebrew, see Bird 1996. 


48 Andersen and Freedman 1989, 423. 
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For several difficult passages, innovative solutions were theorized that, if accepted, would resolve apparent 
textual abnormalities without appealing to textual corruption or emendation and would heighten the lyri- 
cal cohesion through the use of this proposed poetic device. 
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ON PSALM 1 
STRUCTURE AND MEANING 


Koowon Kim 
Dankook University 


One of Dennis Pardee's original contributions to Ugaritic and biblical studies is his elucidation of parallelism.' 
Though the centrality of parallelism in biblical poetry is beyond question, its definition has been a subject 
of much controversy.? While not denying James Kugel's insight on parallelism as a rhetorical device, whose 
function is to “second” or “heighten” a statement,’ Pardee aligns himself with Roman Jacobson’s linguistic 
model of “pervasive parallelism that inevitably activates all the levels of language’*—namely, that the 
phonetic, grammatical, and semantic equivalences interact with one another across lines throughout an 
entire poem. Pardee explains his own contribution to the discussion of parallelism in these terms: 


What I see as my contribution is the insistence that the possible distributions be classified systemati- 
cally in any study of the macrostructure of a given poem and that all types of parallelism (repetitive, 
semantic, grammatical [including morphological and syntactic], and phonetic) be systematically 
sought in each of these distributions. 


The present paper, as a contribution to a volume in Pardee's honor, attempts to analyze various types and 
distributions of parallelisms in Psalm 1 and to chart them using the notational system Pardee himself has 
devised to register parallelism of an entire text. 

Two caveats are in order. First, the poetic quality of Psalm 1, a postexilic introduction to the Psalter, has 
often been the subject of debate. Bullough, for instance, says that Psalm 1 is “a half page of prose providing 
an edifying preface to the ensuing collection of psalms?” His negative assessment of the poetic quality 
of Psalm 1, however, is rooted in his conception of biblical poetry as strictly metrical. Hence he does not 
even take parallelism into consideration. But more recent scholarly consensus on biblical poetry forces 
us to rethink Bullough's negative evaluation of the poetic quality of Psalm 1. Scholars have pointed out, 
first, that biblical poetry lacks anything that can be legitimately called meter,’ and, further, that parallelism 
constitutes the very core of biblical poetry; in other words, parallelism is the constructive device the 


Pardee 1981, 113-30; 1984, 121-37; 1988a; 1988b, 163-70; 1990, 239-80; 1992, 117-38; 2005, 153-83. 
For a survey of this topic, see Berlin 1985, 1-17; O'Connor 1997, 29-54. 

Pardee 19882, 194; cf. Kugel 1981, 2-58. 

Jacobson 1966, 423. 

Cf. Reymond 2004, 17; Berlin 1985, 8. 

Pardee 1988a, 7. 


Bullough 1967, 46. He argues that the meter of Psalm 1 is “uncertain” at best and, furthermore, sees it awash with prosaic 


styles. 
8 Ibid., 45-49. 


9 Pardee 1981, 113-30; O'Connor 1997, 67; Kugel 1981, 141; Alter 1985, 9; Vance 2001, 497. Cf. Reymond 2004, 16 n. 15. 
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biblical poets employed to craft a poem in order to communicate a message. The poetic quality of Psalm 1, 
therefore, should be evaluated in terms of the degree to which parallelism is utilized as a literary device in 
constructing the message. Hence this study, after analyzing various types and distributions of parallelisms 
employing Pardee's notational system, proceeds to a discussion of the rhetorical structure of Psalm 1 at the 
end." 

Second, this study begins with a quantitative analysis. Although scholars are generally dubious about 
any assertion regarding meter in Hebrew verse, "the quantitative measurement of lines of poetry remains 
an important aspect of any poetic analysis"? This statement is reminiscent of the time-honored observation 
of the rabbis that biblical poems are made up of short, pithy lines of approximately the same length. The 
quantitative analysis, therefore, will focus on what Dennis Pardee calls “approximate comparability of 
length of line"? Although the comparability of the length of line does not function as the sole means for 
determining line division of a verse, it may be used, along with parallelism, for such determination. A 
quantitative analysis is particularly important for the study of Psalm 1, since its poetic quality is often called 
into question on the basis of putative meter. 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 


Table 16.1 registers the number of consonants, syllables, and words for an assessment of the relative 
length of each line of Psalm 1. Also included are O'Connor's syntactic constraints, viz., clause predicators/ 
constituents/units." 


Table 16.1: Consonants, Syllables, Words, and O'Connor's Constraints 


Verse Con. Syl. Wo. O'Connor 

la 11 6 2 0/2/2 sry hys sr'é 

1b 14 9 3 1/2/3 P hlk b ‘st rs“ym 

1c 15 10 3 1/2/3 w b drk ht?ym P ‘md 

1d 15 9 3 1/2/3 w b mwsb Isym P ysb 

2a 17 10 4 0/2/4 ky ^m b twrt yhwh hpsw 

2b 20 12 4 1/3/4 w b twrtw yhgh ywmm w lylh 
3a 7 5 2 1/2/2 w hyh k ‘s 

3b 13 7 3 1/2/3 Stwl 'l plgy mym 

3c 14 9 3 1/3/3 "$r pryw ytn b ‘tw 


10 Berlin (1985, 10, 16) calls the effect of parallelism on the message "the poetic function" and argues that it distinguishes 
the poetic use of parallelism from its nonpoetic use. 

11 Seow's (2013, 275-93) recent attempt to elucidate the poetic excellence of Psalm 1 focuses more on its aesthetic features, 
such as its imagery contrast and its subtle use of ambiguity and polyvalency, than on its sophisticated use of parallelisms. 
12 Reymond 2004, 16. 

13 Pardee 1981, 127. 

14 Reymond 2004, 17. Kugel (1981, 71) observes in a similar vein that “terseness and compression of style accompany 
parallelism in a great many cases. This terseness makes for very brief, semantically stripped clauses which, though not 
metrical, often contain no more than four or five major words and thus make for a certain regularity of length in clause after 
clause and (where lines are binary) line after line.” 

15 For their definitions and constraints, see O'Connor 1997, 86-87; Holladay 1999, 19-32. 

16 ‘The vertical bar paséq after ’šr in the Masoretic text may be taken as an indication of colon division, contrary to the 
syntactical perception that the relative pronoun introduces the second colon of verse 1. For a Canaanite example of the use 
of a vertical stroke as a poetic unit marker, see de Moor 1988, 150-51. 
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Verse Con. Syl. Wo. O'Connor 
3d 11 7 2 1/2/2 w "Ihw P ybwl 
3e 15 9 3 2/3/3 w kl sr y'$h yslyh? 
4a 10 6 2 0/2/2 P kn h ršym 
4b 7 4 2 0/1/2 ky ^m k ms 
4c 11 6 2 1/2/2 Sr-tdpnw rwh 
5a 20 12 4 1/3/4 Ikn P yqmw rs*ym b mspt 
5b 16 10 3 0/2/3 w htym b ‘dt sdyqym 
6a 19 11 4 1/3/4 ky ywd‘ yhwh drk sdyqym 
6b 13 8 3 1/2/3 w drk rs‘ym tbd 


The number of words in each line shows more regularity than consonants and syllables, partly because, 
following Pardee's lead, I exclude particles (prepositions and ’šr, w, I’, ky) from this count except for 
compound particles (ky "m, ‘ kn). Typical of biblical poetry, Psalm 1 on an average has three words per line. 
It should be further noted that none of the poetic lines violate the syntactic constraints O'Connor lays down 
for his corpus. Just as in O'Connor's corpus, line types I (1/2/2, 1/2/3, 1/3/3/) and II (1/3/4, 2/3/3) account for 
most of the poetic lines (thirteen out of eighteen). The number of units, which roughly corresponds to that 
of “words,” ranges from two to four, with three being dominant, again demonstrating the comparability of 
the length of the lines. The impression that Psalm 1 reads like prose might arise from the frequent use of 
particles (3r, h, ky "m, ‘I kn, w, etc.) and several allusions to other narrative texts." 


REPETITIVE PARALLELISM 


Repetitive parallelism refers to the repetition of a word or words derived from the same root.” The third 
column of table 16.2 registers various distributions of repetitive parallelism. Pardee distinguishes four 
distributions of parallelisms: (1) internal or half-line parallelism; (2) regular or intercolonic parallelism; (3) 
near parallelism (that of elements of contiguous poetic lines); and (4) distant parallelism (that of elements 
of two or more lines separated from each other by at least one other poetic line).” 


Table 16.2: The Repetitive Parallelism of Psalm 1 


Principal words: 


YHWH 2,6 distant 

RŠYM 1,4,5,6 near, distant 
DRK 1, 6*3 regular, distant 
HT'YM 1,6 distant 

TWRH aps regular 
SDYOYM 5,6 near 

YSB 1^5 internal 


17 Itappears like a monocolon. But Kraus (1993, 114) takes it as a secondary addition, not part of the original poem. 
18 Josh. 1:8; Gen. 39:3, 23. Bullough 1967, 48. 


19 Reymond 2004, 19. For the problem of the probable definition of repetitive parallelism, see Pardee 1988a, Appendix I 
and II. 


20 Pardee 1988a, 187. 
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Particles: 
"p 1, 3, 4 near, distant 
P 115, 3,4,5 regular, near, distant 
w 1*s, 2, 3tris 5, 6 regular, near, distant 
ky 2,4,6 distant 
"im 2,4 distant 
‘I 3,5 distant 
kn 4,5 near 
k 3,4 near 
[ee obs 3. Dis regular, near, distant 
h 1,4 distant”! 


Repetitive parallelism in Psalm 1 occurs prominently in distant distribution. Especially noteworthy are the 
three words (RS°YM, DRK, HT'YM) that occur verbatim without any morphological differentiation both 
in verses 1 and 6. Together with the proper noun YHWH also occurring in distant parallelism (vv. 2 and 
6), they practically enclose the whole psalm and create strong poetic effects. Near parallelism, which is 
mostly formed by particles, is also noticeable so that one may find a repetitive element between any pair 
of neighboring verses in Psalm 1. For instance, particles w and b occur in verses 1, 2, and 3, while verse 3 
is tied to verse 4 by the repetition of ’§r, verse 4 to verse 5 by the repetition of RS'YM and kn, and verse 5 
to verse 6 by the repetition of SDYOYM, RS‘YM, and w. Internal and regular parallelisms are, however, not 
as prominent in terms of their numbers of occurrences. This pattern of distribution may have something 
to do with the fact that repetitive parallelism is by far the most perceivable of the types of parallelisms. 
Repetitive parallelisms, both near and distant in distribution, characterize Psalm 1 as constituted of a highly 
complicated network of parallelisms. 


SEMANTIC PARALLELISM 


Some comments on Pardee's notational system are in order before elucidating various distributions of 
semantic parallelism. If the traditional A // A' or A // B discerns the semantic parallelism within a poetic 
unit,” in this case, in a bicolon, Pardee's system is intended to discern the semantic parallelism in an entire 
poem.” The procedure is to assign a number to each word of the text (e.g., 1, 2, 3, 4... .) with parallel terms 
to any one word considered as subsets of that word and given an additional Roman numeral (e.g., 1 I, 1 II, 
1III...). A superscript Arabic number denotes the number of times a given word has occurred thus far in 
the text: thus, for instance, “9 II" in line 5b (see table 16.3) indicates this is the second occurrence of the 
word “9 II” in Psalm 1. One can consult table 16.4 to find the word “9 II” refers to HT’ “the sinner.” Table 16.4 
lists all the words of Psalm 1 with their semantic equivalences.” 


21 Although Masoretic vowels show two more cases of definite article (4b, 5a), I have not included them here in repetitive 
parallelism. But as shown in tables 16.3 and 16.4, they are registered as semantic parallelism. 


22 For this case, see the second and third columns of table 16.3. A // A' indicates either a synonymous or an antithetical 
parallelism, while A // B indicates a synthetic parallelism according to Lowth's "types" of parallelism (cf. Kugel 1981, 12). 
23 Pardee 1984, 121. 


24 Fora more detailed explanation of Pardee's notational system, see Reymond 2004, 21-22. For Pardee's own explanation, 
see Pardee 1984, 121. 


Table 16.3: The Semantic Parallelism of Psalm 1 


la "ry hys sr 

1b  Phlk b'st rs*ym 

1c w b drk ht’ym l ‘md 

1d wb mwsb Isym P ysb 

2a  ky’m b twrt yhwh hpsw 
2b wb twrtw yhgh ywmm w lylh 
3a  whyhk's 

3b — stwl I plgy mym 

3c sr pryw ytn b ‘tw 

3d ow Thw LP’ ybwl 

3e — wkl 3r y‘sh yslyh 

4a  Pknhršym 

4b — ky?mkms 

4c Sr-tdpnw rwh 

5a Ikn P yqmw rs‘ym b mspt 
5b | whtym b ‘dt sdyqym 

6a . kyywd'yhwh drk sdyqym 
6b | wdrkrs'ym t'bd 


> PPP WP PP QO > eee 
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cd 5 6I 7 81 9T 
d'c' 10 7 8If 9IDU 5? 6II 
d’c” 10 7 8II 9II 5? 6M 


ab 11! 12! 7* 13! 


14! 15 


a'c 10 7 13° 16 171 10* 170 


ab 10° 18 19! 201 


cd 21 22! 231 231 


ef 4? 201I 24 7$ 


17 III 


e'g 10° 201 5* 251 
ab 10° 26 4 27 28 


ab 5° 29 2 9T 
ab 11? 12? 19? 


cd 2230 44 31 32 

abc 22? 29? 55 6IV 9P 7 8IV 
b'c 10° 9IP 7 8V 110 

abc 11° 33 14 8IP 1P 

cd 10’ 8IP 9 25II 


Table 16.4: All the Words of Psalm 1 with Their Semantic Equivalences 


1. Righteous I ŠR 
I SDYO 

2. Def. Art. H 

3. Man "YS 

4. Particle sr 

5. Prep. P 

6. Motion Verbs I HLK 
I ‘MD 
III YSB 
IV QWM 

7. Prep. b 

8. Way of Life I ‘SH 
I DRK 
III MWSB 
IV MSPT 
V ‘DH 

9. Wicked I RŠ 
1 HP 
II LS 


10. Conj. w 


la 

5b, 6a 

la, 4a, 4b, 5a 

la 

1, 3c, 3e, 4c 

1b, 1c, 1d, 3d, 4a, 5a 

1b 

Te 

1d 

5a 

1b, 1c, 1d, 2a, 2b, 3c, 4a, 5a 
1b 

1c, 6a, 6b 

1d 

5a 

5b 

1b, 4a, 5a, 6b 

1c, 5b 

1d 

1c, 1d, 2b’, 3a, 3d, 3e, 5b, 6b 


distant 


regular, distant 


regular, distant 


regular, distant 
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11. Conj. ky 2a, 4b, 6a 

12. Particle ?m 2a, 4b 

13. Torah TWRT 2a, 2b 

14. Yahweh YHWH 2a, 6a 

15. Delight HPS 2a 

16. Meditate HGH 2b 

17. Time I YWMM 2b internal, near 
II LYLH 2b 
IH ‘T 3c 

18. Become HYH 3a 

19. Prep. k 3a, 4b 

20. Aboreal I S 3a regular 
II PRY 3c 
II ‘LH 3d 

21. Planted STL 3b 

22. Prep. T 3b, 5a 

23. Aqueous I PLG 3b internal 
II MYM 3b 

24. Give NTN 3c 

25. Ruin I NBL 3d distant 
II "BD 6b 

26. Entirety KL 3e 

27. Do ‘SH 3e 

28. Prosper SLH 3e 

29. Particle kn 4a, 5a 

30. Chaff MS 4b 

31. Drive away NDP 4c 

32. Wind RWH 4c 

33. Know YD‘ 6a 


Semantic parallelism is more dominant in the sections in literal language (vv. 1-2 and vv. 5-6) in comparison 
to the sections with simile (vv. 3-4). Semantically similar words occur in regular distribution in verses 1 and 
5, while semantic contrast characterizes the regular parallelism in verse 6. Especially noteworthy in verse 1 
are the three groups of semantically similar, though not identical, words (numbers 6, 8, and 9 above), which 
are enumerated both in concentric and parallel symmetry (c d // d € // d è, see table 16.3). It even appears 
that an escalating relation obtains among the three cola (1b, 1c, and 1d). For instance, RS'YM (number 9 I in 
1b), HT'YM (number 9 II in 1c), and LSYM (number 9 III in 1d) not only belong to the same semantic field in 
context, but in addition they are so arranged that many commentators discern a crescendo.” The same can 
be said about the enumeration of the three verbs in verse 1: HLK (number 6 I) // *MD (number 6 II) // YSB 
(number 6 III). Furthermore, the parallel structure that shapes verse 1 seems to force a link between DRK 
(number 8 II) in line 1c on the one hand and ‘SH (number 8 I) in line 1b and MWSB (number 8 III) in line 


25 Gruber 2004, 173; Seow 2013, 280. 
26 Kraus 1993, 115; Schaefer 2001, 4. 
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1d on the other, though one may argue against classifying DRK in the same category as the latter two." 
Semantic parallelism occurs in distant distribution, too, particularly between verses 1-2 and verses 5-6, 
thus bookending the whole poem. Table 16.4 shows that all the words that occur in verse 1 have semantic 
equivalences in verses 5 and 6 except for YD' (number 33). The distant distribution of semantic parallelisms 
is not only a function ofthe repeated words such as DRK (number 8 II: 1c, 6a, 6b), RS'YM (number 9 I: 1b, 4a, 
5a, 6b), YHWH (number 14: 2a, 6a), and HT'YM (number 9 II: 1c, 5b), but also a result of the poet's artistic 
use of true semantic parallels (number 1 "Righteous? number 6 “Motion Verbs; number 8 “Way of Life,” 
and number 9 *Wicked"). 

The sections embodying the two similes (vv. 3-4) display a lesser degree of semantic parallelism in 
both near and distant distribution. Of the principal words, only ‘T in line 3c, RS'YM in line 4a, and NBL in 
line 3d form a parallel in near or distant distribution. This feature may be due to the nature of simile itself: 
a comparison from beyond the immediate context.^ However, the lack of semantic parallelism in verses 
3-4 is compensated in two ways: first by wordplay, second by repetitive parallelisms of particles such as 
Sr (vv. 3*5 and 4), P (vv. 3.4), w (vv. 3*5), and k (vv. 3 and 4). Two objects of simile, ‘S (number 20 I) and MS 
(number 30), are semantically distant from each other, but the similarity in sound—monosyllabic words 
ending in /s/—ties them together as functional or contextual equivalences. Additionally, the use of the verb 
HYH in the simile of the righteous man (3a) and its absence from the other simile (4b) may have something 
to do with the paronomastic connection between YHWH and HYH, the poetic function of which would be 
to associate the good destiny of the righteous with Yahweh.? Repetitive parallelism compensates for the 
lack of semantic parallelism in verses 3-4, where repeated particles function as binders of the two similes 
that otherwise would stand isolated from each other. The repetition of particles also connects the two 
similes (vv. 3-4) to the other sections of the poem (vv. 1-2 and vv. 5-6). Most notably, ky, occurring in 2a, 
4b, and 6a, seems to link all three major sections of Psalm 1 (cf. table 16.7). 


MORPHOLOGICAL PARALLELISM 


Since grammatical parallelism is not nearly as strong a binder as the previous two types and usually is not 
perceivable in near and distant distributions without support of repetitive and/or semantic parallelisms, my 
notation is designed to demonstrate regular parallelism in each verse. Repeating morphological elements 
are notated with capital letters to make explicit the parallel relation. I restrict this analysis to the principal 
words that have morphological variations. Hence particles are excluded. 


la "ry / hys mp.cstr. / ms.abs.def. 

1b hlk / ‘st / rs‘ym 3ms.perf.Qal[A] / fs.cstr./mp.abs.indef.[B] 
1c drk / ht?ym / ‘md fs.cstr. / mp.abs.indef. [B] / 3ms.perf.Qal[A] 
1d | mwsb/Isym/ ysb fs.cstr. / mp.abs.indef.[B] / 3ms.perf.Qal[A] 


Semantic parallelism is reinforced by morphological parallelism in lines 1b, 1c, and 1d. The semantic corre- 
spondences in these three cola are couched in the same morphology. This morphological repetition becomes 
all the more significant when noting it is not the outcome of repetitive parallelism, as in the case of verse 6. 


27 Dahood (1965, 1-2) translates DRK as “assembly” and thus makes the semantic parallelism more complete. Quite apart 
from the question of evaluation of his translation, Dahood seems to fail to realize that a simple enumeration of synonyms 
does not make for good parallelism. Translating the word as “assembly” and thus flattening out the multivalences of the text 
does not do justice to the sophistication the author or redactor managed to craft into his work. 


28 The regular parallelism of *S, PRY, “LY (number 20 1, II, IIT) has a minimum poetic effect, since they are all part of the same 
simile within the same poetic verse. 


29 The relation of the divine name Yahweh to the basic stem of the verb HYH may be more etymological than paronomastic. 
Lewis argues that Yahweh, a qal prefixal conjugation of HYH, relates to the idea of “active presence of God.” In other words, 
Yahweh denotes the deity actively participating in the life of his worshippers, helping and acting for them. For further dis- 
cussion of the name Yahweh, see Lewis 2020, 213-23. 
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The numbers of the first four nouns stand in a chiastic arrangement: plural-singular-singular- plural. The 
definiteness of the singular "y$ is contrasted with the indefiniteness of the other plural nomina recta (rs‘ym, 
ht’ym, lsym). As Seow aptly puts it, “one perceives a tension between the singularity of the commendable 
one and the plurality of the pernicious others.” 


2a twrt / yhwh / hpsw fs.cstr. / DN / ms.cstr+3ms.pron.suff 
2b twrtw / yhgh fs.cstr+3ms.pron.suff / 3ms.imf.Qal 


It is noteworthy that we have what Berlin calls “a noun/pronoun pair"? (The Torah “of Yahweh” vs. “His” 
Torah) between line 2a and line 2b. Note also that the last word of line 2a and the first word of line 2b both 
have a 3ms suffix. 


3a hyh / $ 3ms.perf.Qal / ms.abs. 

3b Stwl / plgy / mym ptc.ms.abs.Qal.pass. / mp.cstr. / mp.abs 

3c pryw / ytn / ‘tw ms.cstr.+3ms.pron.suff. / 3ms.imf.Qal[A] / fs.cstr.+3ms.pron.suff.[B] 
3d thw / ybwl ms.cstr.+3ms.pron.suff.[B] / 3ms.imf.Qal[A] 

3e kl / y‘sh/yslyh ms.abs. / 3ms.imf.Qal[A] / 3s.imf.Hif 


Prefix conjugation verbs of 3ms qal (ytn, ybwl, y‘sh) form regular parallelism. A slight change transpires 
at both ends of the verse. Instead of imperfect, we have a waw consecutive perfect (hyh) at the beginning 
of the verse and hiphil instead of qal at the end (yslyh). It is also interesting to note the two cola subsumed 
under ’sr (3c, 3d) are connected through two abutting nouns with 3ms pronominal suffix [B-B]. 


4a hrs‘ym mp.abs.def. 

4bc — ms / tdpnw/rwh ms.abs.(def.) / 3fs.imf.Qal+3ms.pron.suff. / fs.abs. 
5a yqmw / rs‘ym / mspt 3mp.imf.Qal / mp.abs.[A] / ms.abs.(def.) 

5b ht^ym / ‘dt / sdyqym mp.abs.[A] / fs.cstr. / mp.abs.[A] 


Morphological parallelism occurs in two ways in verse 5. First, there are three substantivized adjectives 
with an identical morphology (A). Second, there is an alternation of the number of substantives: plural 


(rs‘ym) / singular (mspt) // plural (ht^ym) / singular (dt) / plural (sdyqym). 
6a ywd/yhwh/drk/sdyqym ptc.ms.abs.Qal / DN / fs.cstr.[A] / mp.abs.[B] 
6b drk/rs‘ym/tbd fs.cstr.[A] / mp.abs.[B] / 3fs.imf.Qal 


The semantic contrast between the first and the second cola seems to be intimated by morphological con- 
trast. This contrast is reflected in the change of gender (from masculine to feminine) and verbal form (from 
participle to imperfect) of the verbs ywd‘ and t’bd. 

A few points that are not reflected in the above notation deserve mention. First, the definiteness of 
a noun constitutes a distant parallelism. Considering the structural position in which it occurs (v. 1 and 
v. 4) and its relative rarity in biblical poetry, here the definite article seems intended as a structural device. 
Further, the fact that the two words limited by the article (’ys and rs‘ym) form a contrastive parallel, not to 
mention Leitwórter, seems to confirm the pivotal role the definite article plays in Psalm 1. Second, although 
verbal aspects in poetry can be very precarious, they seem to be used here in a rather consistent manner. 
Though Dahood assigns a temporal significance to them,” taking them solely as aspectual markers seems 
more appropriate in the context. Berlin says with regard to qtl-yqtl parallelism, “There is no intent to 


30 Seow 2013, 281-82. 
31 Berlin 1985, 56. 


32 Dahood’s argument that "The qàtal forms of vs. 1 (halak, 'amad, and yāšab) refer to past time; the nominal sentence of 
vs. 2a and the yiqtol form of vs. 2b signifies the present, while vs. 3 whdyah refers to future time" is unconvincing. Verse 1 
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convey a real difference in time, and so even though there appears to be a ‘present tense’ and a ‘past tense; 
the tense of both parallel lines should be translated the same way??? Instead of seeing a temporal contrast, 
for instance, between verse 1 (three perfectives) and verse 2 (one nominal and one imperfective), one may 
postulate two contrastive aspects, the functions of which are to give a global view of action and to express 
iterativity, respectively.* 


SYNTACTIC PARALLELISM 


Table 16.5 registers syntactic parallelism. The capital letters denote such syntagms as subject (S), predicate 
(P), modifier (M), and object (O), whereas the small letters indicate part-of-speech information, such as 
noun (n) or verb (v). In particular, transitivity and intransitivity of verbs are indicated (“vt” and *vi"). So, 
for instance, “nS” denotes a noun serving as subject, while “viP” indicates an intransitive verb serving as 
predicate. Finally, the syntactical backbone of Psalm 1 is noted by indenting all modifying clauses with an 
upward arrow (f). 


Table 16.5: The Syntactic Parallelism of Psalm 1? 


la "ry hys sr nP // nS 

1b P hlk b ‘st rs'ym | / ~viP /M 
1c w b drk ht’ym P ‘md | /M / ~viP 
id | wb mwsb Isym P ysb f| /M / ~viP 
2a  ky’m b twrt yhwh hpsw ppP // nS 

2b | wb twrtw yhgh ywmm w lylh M/viP/M 

3a  whyhk's viP/M 

3b — stwl'l plgy mym fi ptcP/ M 
3c sr pryw ytn b tw f nO/vtP/M 
3d — w'lhwP ybwl [| nS // ~viP 
3e w kl °sr y'$h yslyh nO / vtP 

4a VPknhrs‘ym -advP // nS 

4b ky’mkms ppP 

4c — "rtdpnw rwh f| / vtP // nS 
5a Ikn P yqmw rs‘ym b mspt ~viP // nS/ M 

5b | wht'ym b ‘dt sdyqym //nS/M 

6a ky ywd‘ yhwh drk sdyqym ptcP //nS/O 

6b  wdrkršym t'bd ns // viP 


does not concern the past of the righteous man. Nor do I see any temporal progression in verses 1-3 as Dahood (1965, 3-4) 
suggests. 

33 Berlin 1985, 56. 

34 Contra Seow (2013, 282). Although many modern scholars are reluctant to see any temporal significance in the aspects 
of the perfect verbs in verse 1, the Old Greek and the Vulgate render them to refer to events that have already taken place. 
So Seow argues that the use of perfect verbs in verse 1 may suggest that verse 1bcd refers to past acts of the blessed, so 
then Psalm 1 is not about anybody at all but about someone who has already made a commitment to faith by resisting any 
associations with the wicked. 

35 Notations: //: division between subject and predicate; /: division between any syntagms other than the division of subject 
and predicate; P: predicate; S: subject; O: object; M: modifier; fJ: Modifier on a clause level; ~: negation particle; n: noun; pp: 
prepositional phrase; vi: intransitive verb; vt: transitive verb; ptc: participle; adv: adverb. 
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Verse 1 is made up of a nominal clause modified by three negative clauses. The pattern of syntactical paral- 
lelism is coterminous with those of semantic and morphological parallelisms: a combination of concentric 
symmetry (-viP M // M -viP in 1bc) and parallel symmetry (M -viP // M -viP in 1cd), with line 1c (M -viP) 
nestled in both symmetries. The presence of the negative particle l’ binds together three cola as one unit. 
The syntagm “~viP? which figures prominently in verse 1, appears to form distant parallelism with the same 
“~viP” in lines 3a and 5a. The poetic effect of this distant parallelism is reinforced by semantic parallelism 
(number 6 in table 16.4), and the contrastive subject of the verbs (h’ys in 1a vs. rs*ym in 5a). A positive verb 
in 2b (viP), however, seems to stand in a contrast to the negative verbs in 1bcd (-viP). The closeness of the 
intercolon relationship in verse 2 seems to be indicated by the juxtaposition of the two nouns with the same 
pronominal suffix (hpsw and twrtw). 

As in verse 1, three cola modify a subject noun in verse 3. But they show, in contrast to those in 
verse 1, a syntactic irregularity. They consist of one nominal clause and two verbal clauses, one of which 
is affirmative and the other negative. The latter makes a good example of what Berlin calls *positive- 
negative parallelism” Furthermore, this irregularity may have been introduced to make explicit a chiastic 
arrangement of the positive-negative parallel: negative (1bcd), positive (2b), positive (3abc), negative (3d). 
Also note the first appearance of transitive verbs in line 3c (ytn) and line 3e (yslyh). Four transitive verbs 
occur in Psalm 1, none of which has rs‘ym as subject. Lack makes a rhetorical point out of it: “the wicked 
realize nothing, their life outlets nothing"? Even “the righteous" is not explicitly registered as the subject 
of any transitive verb: "the righteous" becomes the subject of a transitive verb in line 3c (ytn) only through 
its simile, a tree. Only “Yahweh” is registered explicitly as the subject of the transitive verb in line 6a. 
Furthermore, “Yahweh” serves as an implicit subject of two other transitive verbs (stwl and yslyh in 3b and 
3e). It is interesting to note that there are only two participles in Psalm 1 (štwl and ywd), both of which 
have "Yahweh" as subject implicitly in line 3b and explicitly in line 6a. Just as the subject of the second 
participle is “Yahweh,” so the implicit actant of the passive participle Stwl is “Yahweh.” 

The syntactical structure of verse 4 is concise. It has a minimum modifier—one relative clause. The 
function of ’srin line 4c recalls that of "5r in line 3c in leading a clause modifying a word of simile (‘s and ms). 
It is no coincidence that ‘s “tree” and ms “chaff” resonate with each other, thus reinforcing the poetic effect 
of their functional parallelism. While the two clauses with a positive-negative alternation are subsumed 
under ’sr in verse 3acd, only one clause follows ’sr in verse 4bc. This terseness in verse 4bc resembles the 
one in line 4a. According to Auffret, what verses 1-3 do with the righteous, verse 4 does with the wicked, 
in a telescoping way: Just as verses 1-3 describe the righteous in a negative and positive way, verse 4 does 
so in a very succinct manner.” It is also noteworthy that "the wicked,’ even in its simile, does not appear 
as the subject of a transitive verb, while the simile of the righteous, “a tree; does feature as the subject of a 
transitive verb in line 3c. The wicked is, in contrast, only visible in the suffixal object of the verb tiddapennáü 
(4c). 

Except for the gapped verb I’ yqwm (-viP), line 5a and line 5b are syntactically identical (nS / M). 
The loss of length in the gapping seems to be compensated by the prolonged prepositional phrase with a 
construct chain in line 5b. The one occurrence of “~viP” in verse 5 recalls its three occurrences in verse 1. 
This difference in frequency coincides with the poet's tendency to be reticent in describing the affairs of the 
wicked. What is conspicuous in verse 6 is the chiastic structure, P-S-O-S- P. It is interesting to note that 
the first predicate is in the qal participle, whereas the second is in the qal imperfect. In other words, the 
same syntactical function (P) is performed by two different forms: one is nominal and the other verbal. As 
for the word drk, the situation is converse. The same morphology is used for two syntactical functions: in 
6a as object (O), while in 6b as subject (S). 


36 Berlin 1985, 56. 

37 Lack 1976, 159. 

38 I will discuss the verb yslyh in some detail in the “Structural Analysis” section. 
39 Auffret 1978, 33-35. 
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PHONETIC PARALLELISM 


Phonetic parallelism is, in many cases, a byproduct of repetitive or semantic parallelism. Only the phonetic 
parallelisms that are not the result of repetitive or semantic parallelism are indicated in table 16.6. 


Table 16.6: The Phonetic Parallelism of Psalm 1 


lab DWI... WN... VN... WR PSI. LL P38)... P8/.. LST internal, regular 
2ab nm...mm /yhwh/.. . /yhgh/ regular 
2ab, 3a MM... aT... TT /yhwh/.../yhgh/. . . /whwh/ near 
2b- noi unm nxv nmn /t/.../m/... M near 

3b pn 375 Dy nnv Af... M... /m/ 

3b "55 by inv As... M... A internal 
3e row nuy» WR fl. . . [8]. . . 1s/ internal 
dus DWY Wr 5» /kl/. . . /&r/ near? 
da Dpwrn 72 N5 [k/.. . /x8/ 

la, 4a DYyWI... WX P&r/. . . /rš/ distant 
6ab TINN... YT? /o-el. . . /5-ē/ regular 


A few further comments are in order. The presence of a couple of possible examples of phonetic parallelism 
in near distribution and distant distribution may serve a poetic function in communicating the message. 
The first example is the phonetic parallelism between verses 2 and 3. The sounds of /y/, /h/, and /w/ create a 
phonetic connection between 2ab and 3a. Also, as Auffret argues, štwl l-plgy with three /l/s in line 3b har- 
kens back to lylh, which contains two /l/s in line 2b, and mym, with two /m/s in line 3b, back to ywmm, also 
with two /m/sin line 2b. It may further be noted that the final /ge/ sound of yhgh (2b) anticipates the similar 
sound in plgy (3b), not to mention the /t/ of twrtw (2b) and stwl (3b)." This phonetic parallelism may create 
a contextual connection between Yahweh('s Torah) in verse 2 and the general fate of the righteous in verse 
3. It may also intimate that the implied subject of the passive participle štwl in verse 3 is none other than 
Yahweh in verse 2. The second example may be found in the only case of distant distribution of phonetic 
parallelism: ’sry in line 1a and rs‘ym in line 4a. Auffret observes that the consonants of ri in 4a present “an 
inverse succession of consonants” in relation to ’srin 1a.? Such phonetic parallelism seems to be reinforced 
by the morphological parallelism marked by the definiteness of both words. All this points to the contrast 
between “the blessed" and “the wicked? Thus the chiastic inversion of consonants in "$ry and rs‘ym may 
have been intended as the structuring device of Psalm 1. 

Finally, the phonetic similarity between the word ’sry “blessed” and the relative pronoun ’sr should be 
mentioned. Although one may refute the idea that some particles (A, ’t, sr) are prosaic by definition,? the 
frequent use of the relative pronoun (1a, 3c, 3e, 4c) warrants some explanation. The high frequency of ’sr 
may be intended by the poet to echo ’sry “the blessed" to permeate the poem with the idea of ry. Its first 
occurrence in line 1a not only balances out the otherwise incomparable length of the poetic line but also 
establishes the impressionistic association between ’šry and ’sr. The relative pronoun in line 3c and line 
4c serves to connect the two major similes in Psalm 1, ‘$ and ms, to their modifying clauses, while ’šr in a 
monocolon (3e) summarizes the fate of "sry “the blessed.’ 


40 Especially interesting to note is the phonetic parallelism created by the two chiastic pairs of sounds in verses 3e-4a: 
/k-1-1-k/ and /8-r-r-8/. 

41 Auffret 1978, 29. 

42 Ibid. 33. 

43 Cf.Seow 2013, 279 n. 27. 
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SIRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 


The above analysis demonstrates Psalm 1 to be a complex network of parallelisms operating at all linguistic 
levels and in every possible distribution. Such complexity subjects Psalm 1 to many different, sometimes 
contradicting, structural analyses—perhaps because different parallelisms appeal to different readers. 
However, this circumstance does not make our structural analysis of Psalm 1 wholly subjective. Since not 
all parallelisms are equally important to our understanding of the poem, only those with what Berlin calls 
“poetic function" will play a more significant role in our structural-rhetorical analysis of Psalm 1.4 With 
that caveat, my structural-rhetorical analysis of Psalm 1 may be summarized as in table 16.7. 


Table 16.7: The Rhetorical Structure of Psalm 1 


I: The way of the blessed/righteous (vv. 1-3) 
I-1: Who he is (1a) 
I-2: The negative relation to the wicked (1bcd) 
I-3: The positive relation to Yahweh (2ab) 
I-4-a: Simile (3abcd) 
I-4-b: Interpretation of simile (3e 
II: The way of the wicked (vv. 4-5) 
II-1: Who he is (4a) 
II-4-a: Simile (4bc) 
II-2: The negative relation to the righteous (5ab) 
III (I+II): The contrastive fates of the righteous and the wicked (v. 6). 
III-1: The fate of the righteous (6a) 
III-2: The fate of the wicked (6b) 


la Blessed is the man who 
1b does not walk in the counsel of the wicked, 
1c nor stand in the way of sinners, 


1d nor dwell in the gathering of sinners. 


2a But his delight is in the law of Yahweh, 
2b and on his law he meditates day and night. 


3a  Andheis like a tree 

3b planted by streams of water 

3c which yields its fruit in its season, 
3d and its leaf does not wither. 


3e So, Yahweh makes prosperous whatever he does. 


4a The wicked are not so, 
4b but are like the chaff 
4c that the wind blows away. 


5a Therefore, the wicked will not stand in the judgment, 


5b nor sinners in the assembly of the righteous. 


6a Yahweh knows the way of the righteous, 
6b but the way of the wicked will perish. 


44 Berlin 1985, 17. 
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Not many scholars would seriously object to the major division between section I and section II. But the 
division of section II and section III is debatable. Auffret, for instance, prefers to start section III in verse 5. 
For him, verse 5 is more tightly connected to verse 6 than to verse 4—hence verses 5-6's forming one unit. 
The purpose behind such a division seems to present the whole psalm in what he calls “symetrie croisee" 
(cross symmetry), which is a combination of a chiastic arrangement (I-II-II’-I’) and a parallel symmetry 
(A-B-A- B). The following is Auffret's analysis.“ 


Content (I-II-IT -T') Length (A-B-A-B) 

I : Confrontation and resistance of the just to the wicked 3 clauses A (v. 1) 

II : Conduct and fate of the just 3+3 clauses B (vv. 2-3) 
If: Conduct and fate of the wicked 2 clauses A (v. 4) 

Í : Confrontation of the wicked to just and respective outcome 242 clauses B (vv. 5-6) 


It is certainly true that there are many levels of parallelisms underlying verses 5-6 that draw them together 
as a single unit. Repetitive parallelisms of rs‘ym and sdyqym occur in a chiastic arrangement in verses 
5-6. Further, verses 5-6 are introduced by ‘ kn and ky, respectively, similarly to the first and second cola 
of verse 4, whose unity is not in question. Auffret goes on to argue that the cross symmetry that occurs in 
1bcd informs verses 5-6. He says, “These two verses 5 and 6 successively present a parallelistic symmetry 
(5a and b), and then a concentric symmetry (6a and b), the opposite of verse 1 which successively presents 
a concentric symmetry (1bc), and then a parallelistic symmetry (1cd)7^ He is in essence saying that just 
as the unity of verse 1, structured in a cross symmetry, is unquestioned, so too is the unity of verses 5-6 
indubitable, since it is also informed by the same structure, albeit in inverse order. 

Oncloser examination, however, one may realize that there are many mitigating factors to his statements. 
The cross symmetry Auffret finds in verses 5-6 is of a different nature from the one in 1bcd. In the latter, 
line 1c performs a dual function: it forms the second half of the chiasmus, a-b-b'-a' [1c], and at the same 
time it opens the parallelistic symmetry, b'-a' [1c] - b"-a". In 1bcd, the chiasmus and the symmetric 
parallelism are interlocked with the axis of 1c, thus creating a sense of unity in the whole verse. However, 
the parallelistic symmetry in verse 5 and the chiasmus in verse 6 do not cross at any point. In other words, 
they are not a cross symmetry in the strict sense of the word. The mere juxtapositioning of parallelistic 
symmetry and chiasmus does not bind the two verses together. In addition, the near parallelism that exists 
between verses 5 and 6 does not necessarily lead to Auffret's conclusion. We have another near parallelism 
in verses 4-5 that is as strong as the near parallelism in verses 5-6. Besides, the phonetic parallelism of 
l'-kn in 4a and 5a seems to be as strong as that of kn—ky between verses 5-6. All this goes to confirm the 
complexity of parallelisms in Psalm 1—a complexity that creates both ambiguity and potentiality. Auffret, 
driven by his desire to see cross symmetry as the structural principle of Psalm 1, seems to have exclusively 
emphasized only the evidence that supports his own analysis of the structure, while he ignores other 
possibilities. 

The main reason I take verses 4-5 as one unit, while considering verse 6 as a separate unit, is related to 
the unique positions of 2ab and 3e in my structural analysis. As table 16.7 makes evident, section II repeats 
the major topics of section I: “who he is" (I-1, II-1), “the negative relation" (1-2, II-2), and “simile” (I-4a, 
II-4a). But the topics in I-3 (2ab) and 1-4b (3e) do not have any correspondence in section II. This lacuna in 
section II is partly noted by Magne— Verse 2 on the love of Torah does not have its equivalent in the way 
of the wicked (vv. 4-5)"—and thus renders the symmetry imperfect between verses 1-3 and verses 4—5.* It 


45 Auffret 1978, 41. 
46 Schaefer 2001, 4; Seow 2013, 286. 


47 "Ces deux verset 5 et 6 présentent successivement une symétrie paralléle (5a et b), puis une symétrie concentrique (6a et 
6b), à l'inverse du v. 1 qui présente successivement une symétrie concentrique (1afy) et une symétrie parallèle (lay et 1b)" 
(Auffret 1978, 36-37). 


48 Magne 1958, 191-92, cited from Auffret 1978, 28. 
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appears to me that such asymmetry in structure is a necessary outcome of the asymmetry that obtains in 
the semantic level of the psalm: the fundamental difference between the righteous and the wicked in their 
relationship to Yahweh. 

The verb yslyh in verse 3e should be understood bearing this fundamental difference in mind. This word 
is the only hiphil verb in Psalm 1. I would take Yahweh as the subject of the transitive verb yslyh, thus the 
translation “Yahweh makes prosperous whatever the (blessed) man does.” This translation is not only fitting 
within the context but is also philologically defensible. BDB lists two glosses for the hiphil form of slh. One 
is transitive/causative, “make prosperous,’ and the other intransitive, “experience prosperity. When used 
as intransitive, hslyh almost always occurs with a human subject. Only in Judges 18:5 is a thing the subject. 
But even in that case, the thing happens to be drk, which is well attested as the object of hslyh when the 
verb is used transitively. One is thus hard pressed to argue, based on this one case, that the nominal phrase 
kl ^$r y‘sh functions as the subject of an intransitive yslyh. Even if the blessed man is the implied subject of 
that intransitive hiphil, it seems unlikely that the nominal phrase can function as an unmarked adverb.” A 
better and less complicated solution would be to take yslyh as a transitive hiphil; and, if one recalls the close 
connection established by various types and distributions of parallelisms between verse 2 and verse 3, it is 
only natural to take Yahweh as the implied subject of the transitive verb and the nominal phrase ’sr y‘sh 
as its object. Interestingly, such a composition is attested to twice in the Hebrew Bible: one in Genesis 39:3 
and the other in Genesis 39:23. In both places, the subject of yslyh is Yahweh and the object is the nominal 
phrase composed of ’sr and ‘sh. The only difference between the two passages in Genesis and the last line 
of Psalm 1:3 is that the subject is explicit in the former but implicit in the latter. This difference appears to 
have to do with the poetic nature of the psalm: terseness and ambiguity. 

The fact that line 3e is epexegeticalto the preceding simile (3abcd) renders my translation more plausible. 
A tree does not bear fruit automatically. As stwl implies, in order to bear fruit, it has to be planted in the 
ground near a stream of water. The focus of the simile lies not on the fruit-bearing ability ofa tree but rather 
on where it would flourish. Lack argues in his structural analysis of Psalm 1 that water forms a positive pole 
of fecundity by providing life to anything it touches. In other words, according to Lack, the simile simply 
shows how water transforms the ground and the tree planted in it into a life-reproducing entity.” The point 
of the simile is, therefore, that it is water that enables a tree to bear fruit. Line 3e recapitulates in literal 
language what the simile in 3abcd expresses in metaphor. Just as water enables the tree to bear fruit, so 
Yahweh makes prosperous the way of the righteous." 

All this goes to show that verse 2 and the last line of verse 3 underscore the fundamental difference 
between the righteous and the wicked. Yahweh manifests himself in the lives of the former, but he is absent 
from the lives of the wicked. This impression is further strengthened by the use of hyh only in the simile 
for the righteous: whyh k‘s. The verb hyh is indeed reminiscent of the divine name yhwh, whose original 
meaning may denote “the deity actively participating in the life of his worshippers?* Further, the semantic 
parallelism of temporal words (number 17) serves a similar function by connecting the simile of a tree that 
bears fruit in its “season” (number 17 III) with the reading of Torah “day and night" (number 17 I and II). 

The theme of relation to Yahweh is taken up again in a climactic way in the final verse of the psalm. 
Verse 6 summarizes section I (vv. 1-3) and section II (vv. 4-5) by way of conclusion. Notice that Yahweh is 
conspicuously present in the final destiny of the righteous, whereas the wicked do not know Yahweh even 
in their perdition. Further note that Yahweh is not mentioned in line 6b, as though Yahweh does not want 
anything to do with the wicked even in their perdition. Auffret's rhetorical structure, which takes verse 6 
to be in direct parallel to verse 1, appears problematic, since verses 1 and 6 do not make the same rhetorical 
point. Verse 1 concerns “the confrontation and resistance of the just to the wicked,’ as Auffret argues. But 


49 Cf 2 Chron. 32:30. 
50 Lack 1976, 162-63. 


51 ‘This interpretation becomes more compelling in the light of the intertextuality with Joshua 1:7-8 (Seow 2013, 285; 
Waltke and Houston 2010, 128 n. 59). 


52 Lewis 2020, 218. 
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there is no such theme in verse 6. The just do not confront the wicked, nor do the wicked the just. There 
is no resisting or confronting one another. They are on different planes. Verse 6 concerns the outcomes 
of their respective ways: one with Yahweh, the other without Yahweh. It is apparent that the contrast in 
the destiny of the righteous and the wicked depends on their relationship to Yahweh, and the rhetorical 
structure of Psalm 1 reflects this dependence. 


CONCLUSION 


Despite the “wrong” impression created by frequent use of particles and allusions to some passages from 
biblical narrative, Psalm 1 is, to quote Seow, “exquisite poetry . . . [that] deserves to be considered among 
the finest in the Psalter and indeed the Bible.’ If Seow demonstrates the poetic excellence of Psalm 1 
by analyzing mostly its aesthetic features, the Pardee-style analysis attempted in this article does so by 
elucidating its formal structure informed by a complex network of parallelisms, with the “poetic function" 
serving to get across the poet's message. Though Pardee's notational system is not immune from criticism, 
his conviction that a study of the different types and distributions of parallelism provide a variety of insights 
into the structure of a given poem? is still valid. I hope this article serves as a good illustration of that. 


53 Seow 2013, 293. 


54 According to Pardee (19882, 193) himself, the most serious criticism is that Pardee's system does not permit the notation 
of bifurcations in parallelistic passages. For other criticisms, see Pardee 1988a, 136 n. 2. 


55 Ibid., 193. 
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ACROSTIC STYLE AND WORD ORDER 


AN EXAMINATION OF MACROSTRUCTURAL CONSTRAINTS AND 
LOCAL SYNTAX IN THE ACROSTIC POEM OF LAMENTATIONS 3" 


Cynthia L. Miller-Naudé and Jacobus A. Naudé 
Universiteit van die Vrystaat 


ACROSTICS EXHIBIT CONTROL OVER THE shape of the poem by constraining the phonological structure at 
the beginnings of lines.’ Acrostic style thus produces a macrostructural feature, which does not necessarily 
constrain or affect the internal shape or syntactic structure of the lines.’ The “highly artificial nature" of 
the acrostic pattern has been highlighted,” as well as the fact that these poems were written “primarily for 
aesthetic reasons.”* 

In this research project, we were interested in determining to what extent the poet’s concern to pro- 
duce the acrostic structure may have affected the word order of the individual lines. In other words, in the 
process of producing the macrostructural feature of acrostic style, did the poet alter or reshape the local 
structure of the lines to fit the overriding concern for acrostic style—or, did the poet’s skill “transcend” the 
“self-imposed literary form" of the acrostic?? To explore this question, we analyzed the acrostic poem in 
Lamentations 3, which exhibits the most tightly structured acrostic in Lamentations, with three successive 
verses beginning with a letter of the alphabet. Each verse comprises a poetic bicolon. We are therefore par- 
ticularly interested in the word order of the first line of the bicolon, since its first word contributes to the 
acrostic macrostructure. 

This study is structured as follows. Firstly, we identify grammatical items that obligatorily occur in 
initial position and that occur at the beginning of bicola in Lamentations 3. Secondly, we identify items that 
usually appear in sentence-initial position and that occur at the beginning of bicola. Thirdly, we identify 


* [t is a pleasure to dedicate this essay to Dennis Pardee, who has contributed so much to our discipline. The first author 
acknowledges with gratitude the years spent at the Oriental Institute as his student. An earlier version of this study was de- 
livered in the *Stylistics and the Hebrew Bible" section of the International Society of Biblical Literature meeting in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (July 22, 2015). This work is based on research supported in part by the National Research Foundation of 
South Africa (Cynthia L. Miller-Naudé UID 95926 and Jacobus A. Naudé UID 85902). The grant holders acknowledge that 
opinions, findings, and conclusions or recommendations expressed in any publication generated by the NRF-supported re- 
search are those of the authors and that the NRF accepts no liability whatsoever in this regard. 


1 The connection of acrostic poems to scribal traditions and particularly abecedaries (see Dobbs-Allsopp 2009) should not 
exclude their connection to oral-aural performance. Writing in ancient Israel occurred within an oral society; orality and 
writing cannot be separated, nor can one be privileged to the exclusion of the other (see Naudé and Miller-Naudé 2016). 


2 Beginning in the nineteenth century, the study ofthe acrostic poems in Lamentations was an important focus of scholarly 
research (see Seybold 2013, 594). As O'Connor (1980, 142) notes, the acrostic poems are the only group of biblical poems 
that has been consistently scrutinized in terms of “gross structure.’ On the various ways in which biblical manuscripts from 
Qumran highlighted (or downplayed) the acrostic macrostructure of acrostic poems, see Dobbs-Allsopp 2015, 172-73. 


3 Watson 1984, 191. 
4 Soll 1988, 322. 
5 Gordis 1974, 124. 
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lines with syntactically and pragmatically marked word order. Fourthly, we discuss bicola with unusual or 
difficult word order. 


ITEMS THAT OBLIGATORILY OCCUR IN INITIAL POSITION 


We begin with grammatical forms that must obligatorily occur in initial position in a sentence. In Lamen- 
tations 3, a number of these forms occur in initial position in the bicolon as well. 

The wayyiqtol verb form must absolutely occur in sentence-initial position. In Lamentations 3 it occurs 
in initial position in the three waw bicola, as illustrated in example (1): 


(1a) Lamentations 3:16-18 
"583 W|I 9) Pya oum 


He has broken my teeth on gravel, he has ground me into the dust. 


(1b) Lamentations 3:17 
DV m WD nion nim 


You have rejected my soul from peace;? I have forgotten happiness. 


(1c) Lamentations 3:18 
MMA AYDIN NYI 728 TAXI 
I thought (lit., said): “My endurance has perished and my hope [has perished] from the LORD?” 


Since, practically speaking, no Hebrew lexemes begin with waw, acrostic poets made regular use of a form 
of the conjunction waw for the waw lines. In the other acrostic poems in Lamentations, wayyiqtol forms are 
also used at the beginning of waw lines,’ whereas other forms of the conjunction appear in other acrostic 
poems.? 

Interrogatives must also occur in sentence-initial position (though they may be preceded by a conjunc- 
tion, such as the conjunction waw)? There are two examples of interrogatives at the beginning of bicola in 
Lamentations 3:37 (example 2a) and 3:39 (example 2b): 


(2a) Lamentations 3:37 
ny NITY ID INR npn 


Who has spoken and it came to pass, if the Lord has not commanded? 


6 The translation maintains the pointing of the verb in the MT nim (so also Kraus 1968), even though there are changes 
in deixis with respect to the deity—third person (v. 16) to second person (v. 17) to third person (v. 18); these kinds of deictic 
alternations are not unusual in biblical poetry. Most English translations understand “my soul” as the subject of the verb 
(e.g., the NASB’s “And my soul has been rejected from peace") by repointing as a niphal (HALOT s.v. nit; Renkema 1998, 375). 
7 See Lam. 1:6; 2:6; 4:6. 

8 Eg. Ps. 119:41-48, where the eight verses of the waw stanza each begin with conjunctive waw. 

9 When an interrogative sentence has as its focus the object of a preposition, the interrogative marker follows the prepo- 
sition and the prepositional phrase as a whole is usually in initial position in the sentence (e.g., 7&7? “to whom do you 
belong” [1 Sam. 30:13], NIWY *» YTN nia “with what shall I know that I will possess it?" [Gen. 15:8]). When a definite object 


is the focus of an interrogative sentence, the interrogative marker follows the definite object marker (e.g., "ns "APWY NNN] 
"nix? “And whom have I defrauded? Whom have I oppressed?” (1 Sam. 12:3). 
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(2b) Lamentations 3:39 
INDD 5p 533 n OTN INN AD 


Why should a living person complain?” [Why should]! a man [complain] about his guilt??? 


Interrogatives beginning with mem thus frame the beginning and end of the mem lines in this acrostic.? 
Some conjunctions also occur only in sentence-initial position, especially subordinating conjunctions, 
which conjoin a dependent sentence to a matrix sentence. In Lamentations 3, the subordinating conjunc- 
tion ^3 occurs prominently in sentence-initial position. Each of the kaf verses begins with this conjunction. 
In verses 31 and 33, the conjunction serves to introduce the reason for the statement in the preceding verse: 
(3a) Lamentations 3:31 
YTN ü7ip5 nir XDD 
For the Lord does not reject forever.'* 
(3b) Lamentations 3:33 
WII nj iz?n nip ND 


For he does not willingly afflict and grieve the sons of men. 


In verse 32, the conjunction is followed by the conditional conjunction 08: 


(4) Lamentations 3:32 
Biton 333 onm ming ^3 


For if he afflicts, then he has compassion according to the greatness of his steadfast love. 


In verse 8, the conjunction *3 occurs in combination with 03: 


(5) Lamentations 3:8 


'D?5n ONY VIWNI PVT "3 D3 
Even when I cry and plead, he shuts out my prayer; | v 


10 The interrogative ordinarily means “what” and not “why” (see BDB, 552), although the compound ntn in 1 Kings 21:5 
is understood by Holladay (1971, 184) as equivalent to “why.” Understanding the interrogative as “what” suggests a trans- 
lation such as “What should a living person complain about? A man [should complain] about his sins.” The NJPS is similar: 
"Of what shall a living man complain? Each one of his own sins!" Understanding the interrogative as expressing “why” 
(especially in a rhetorical sense), may be supported by the fact that, before verbs of emotional distress, this sense seems to 
be in view. See, for example, Exodus 14:15, 17:2; Psalm 42:6; Job 15:12. Most English translations translate the interrogative 
with “why” (e.g., NRSV, ESV, etc.). 

11 In the translations, square brackets indicate elliptical constituents; parentheses indicate words added to clarify the 
meaning or to produce a smooth translation. 


12 The singular noun of the Ketiv (iNY) in the sense of “guilt” is followed (see also the LXX’s tijg &paptias avtod) rather 
than the plural noun rxon of the Qere. 


13 See also the interrogative at the beginning of the mem line in Lam. 2:13. 


14 The subject (17N) is extraposed (moved to the end of the sentence) from its normal position after the finite verb. For 
extraposition within acrostic poems, see Naudé and Miller-Naudé, forthcoming. 


15 QereTTon. 
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Although 03 alone does not necessarily occur in sentence-initial position, ^ the combination "2 03 always 
does occur in sentence-initial position in the Hebrew Bible." In other words, when D3 precedes *3, its scope 
is the entire sentence rather than a phrasal constituent. 

When W “until” is used as a subordinating conjunction, it occurs in the dependent sentence in 
sentence-initial position. In prose, this subordinating conjunction is often followed by Wk; the relative 
marker makes the clausal nature of the conjunction explicit.” In poetry, the compound Ws w is almost 
never used,” but V TY occurs more frequently.” 

In Lamentations 3, the conjunction 9 is found at the beginning of the bicolon in verse 50 (with verse 
49 provided for context): 


(6) Lamentations 3:49-50 
nien PRA TTD N9) ma rp 
My eye(s) will flow and will not stop, without respite, 
DAWA nyv KP PPUT 


Until the LORD looks down and beholds from heaven. 


The preposition lamed followed by an infinitive construct occurs at the beginning of an embedded sen- 
tence that is dependent upon a matrix finite verb. In three instances in Lamentations 3 (vv. 34, 35, 36), suc- 
cessive bicola begin with lamed followed by an infinitive construct clause. Verse 33 is provided for context: 


(7) Lamentations 3:33-36 
Vw^13 nj ix?n nip N53 
For he does not willfully afflict or bring grief to humans, 
PIS TOR 53 533 nnn N27 
to crush under his feet all the prisoners of the earth, 
hyp ya 3 Tar vawn nior 
to deny a man justice in the presence of the Most High, 
ANT No TN IDT DTN mp? 


to wrong a man in his lawsuit, the Lord does not approve (lit., see). 


Infinitive construct clauses introduced with lamed are dependent upon a matrix finite verb. There are mul- 
tiple questions concerning how the three infinitive construct clauses in verses 34-36 relate to a finite verb. 
First, there are two adjacent verses that provide finite verbs which could serve as the matrix verb(s) of the 
infinitives construct, viz., the preceding verse (v. 33) and the second half of the last verse (v. 36b). In prose, 
an infinitival clause introduced with lamed ordinarily occurs after the matrix verb, but either order is possi- 


16 Asense of the range of flexibility in the placement of D3 can be obtained by observing where it occurs elsewhere in Lam- 
entations: in 1:8 at the beginning of the sentence (and line) before an independent subject pronoun; in 2:9 at the beginning of 
the sentence (and line) before a noun-phrase subject; in 4:3 at the beginning of a bicolon (and sentence) before a noun-phrase 
subject; in 4:21 at the beginning of a sentence (and line) before a prepositional phrase. In 4:15, it occurs in the middle of a 
sentence (and line) preceding a finite verb. 


17 This combination occurs in prose at the beginning of a sentence in narrative (Josh. 22:7) and at the beginning of a direct 
speech quotation (Ruth 2:21); in poetry at the beginning of a sentence and the beginning of a verse (Ps. 23:4; Hos. 8:10); 
and in poetry at the beginning of a sentence and the beginning of the second half of a verse (Prov. 22:6; Isa. 1:15; Hos. 9:16). 


18 See, e.g., Isa. 22:14; Ps. 57:2. The use of W as a conjunction (at the head of a sentential unit) must be distinguished from 
P as a preposition (at the head of a phrasal unit; see, e.g., Judg. 16:2). As a preposition, TY does not usually or necessarily 
occur in sentence-initial position. 


19 See, e.g., Exod. 32:20. 
20 See Hos. 5:15 and ON W8 W in Isa. 6:11. 
21 E.g., Song 3:4 [2x], Ps. 123:2. 
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ble.” Second, all three infinitive construct clauses do not necessarily depend upon the same matrix verb(s). 
Third, an infinitive construct clause introduced with lamed may serve as the complement of the matrix verb, 
or it may be an adjunct to the matrix verb. As an adjunct, the infinitival clause may express the purpose or 
accompanying circumstance of the matrix verb. Interpreters and translators of these verses thus have mul- 
tiple possibilities to consider. The finite verbs of verse 33 are understood as the matrix verbs ofthe following 
infinitive(s) construct by some interpreters.? Other interpreters, however, such as Renkema, understand 
verse 33 as ending a canto and verse 34 as beginning a new canto.” He interprets all the sentences with 
lamed followed by infinitives construct as dependent upon 787 85 ^YT8 in verse 36.^ An important aspect 
in determining the relationships of the infinitive construct clauses to matrix verbs involves overt and covert 
anaphoric pronouns. Within the infinitival clauses, there are overt possessive anaphoric pronouns in verses 
34 and 36. In verse 34, the possessive pronoun (his feet) must refer to the covert subject of the infinitive con- 
struct (to crush). In verse 36, the possessive pronoun (his lawsuit) must refer to the man who is wronged. 
Each infinitive construct contains a predication and thus a covert subject pronoun. If the infinitive con- 
structs are read as adjuncts of the matrix verbs in verse 33, then the covert subject of the infinitive must 
have the same referent as the subject of the matrix verbs. This is possible in verses 33-34: “For he; does not 
willfully afflict or bring grief to humans by crushing under his; feet all the prisoners of the earth.” However, 
in verse 35, the prepositional phrase “in the presence of the Most High" precludes an infinitival clause in 
which the LORD is the covert subject of the infinitive. In verses 35 and 36, the best approach is rather to see 
the matrix sentence as The LORD does not approve from verse 36b. 

In all the examples in this section, the local syntax of the sentence is completely normal.” The poet has 
exploited grammatical forms that must appear in sentence-initial position for use at the beginning of the 
bicola as part of the macrostructure of the acrostic pattern. 


ITEMS THAT USUALLY OCCUR AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SENTENCE 


We now identify those lines that have usual or unmarked sentence word order. In these lines, the gram- 
matical constituent or form at the beginning of the bicolon usually (but not obligatorily) appears at the 
beginning of a sentence. 

It is striking that so many of the bicola in Lamentations 3 begin with a sentence in which a qatal or 
yiqtol finite verb is in initial position. In nineteen bicola, a qatal verb form is in initial position (vv. 4, 5, 7, 
9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 43, 44, 46, 53, 54, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61)." An instance of two consecutive verses with qatal 
verbs is given in example (8): 


(8 Lamentations 3:4-5 
'ninyp Taw "yip "392 n?3 


He has worn away my flesh and skin; he has shattered my bones. 


22 See Genesis 47:4 for an example of an infinitive construct clause introduced with lamed occurring before its matrix verb 
(GKC, 8114g). 

23 For example, the NJPS translates: (33) “For He does not willfully bring grief Or affliction to man,’ (34) “Crushing under 
His feet All the prisoners of the earth” 

24 Renkema 1998, 408-18. 

25 So also ESV, NRSV, HCSB, CEB, NAB, NIV, NJB. 

26 Inthe chapter under analysis, ellipsis of the verb occurs in verses 14, 18, 47, and 61, and ellipsis of the verbless predicate 
occurs in verse 10. Ellipsis of the negative marker occurs in verse 33. On the linguistic relationship of elliptical structures in 
prose and poetry, see Miller-Naudé and Naudé 2019; see also Miller 2005, 2007; Miller-Naudé and Naudé 2017b. 

27 Giffone (2010, 58-61) notes the increased usage of qatal verb forms as opposed to yiqtol verb forms in the alphabetic 
acrostic poems as opposed to other poems in the Hebrew Bible. Callaham (2009, 126) also indicates that verb-initial lines 


are the most common pattern in the acrostic poem in Psalm 119, but, in the most constrained stanzas, there is a reduction 
of verb-initial lines. 
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TRIM sn Ape 2p n33 


He has built around me and surrounded (me) with bitterness and weariness. 


In eight bicola, a yiqtol verbal form is in initial position (vv. 28, 29, 30, 40, 41, 64, 65, 66). In example (9), the 
three verses beginning with yod are illustrative: 


(9) Lamentations 3:28-30 
voy 50172 DAN TT2 Aw? 
Let him sit alone and be silent, because he has laid (it) upon him. 
npn WIN ma 3573 TA 
Let him put his mouth into the dust—there may yet be hope. 
nn3 pat ^n? inan? tm 
Let him offer his cheek to the one who smites him; let him be full of reproach. 


In verses 40-41, the 1p forms are used for two of the nun verses; in verses 64-66, the 2ms forms are used 
for the taw verses. Taking together the qatal and yiqtol verbs, it is striking that in more than one-third of all 
bicola in Lamentations 3, one of these finite verb forms is in initial position in the bicolon. 

In two instances, a cognate infinitive absolute precedes the finite verb and occurs in initial position in 
the line: 

(10) Lamentations 3:52 (see also v. 20) Din zh sima rry Ti 


My foes have utterly snared me like a bird, without cause. 


As noted by the grammars, the usual order for a cognate infinitive absolute is to precede rather than to 
follow the finite verb.” 

Verbless (or, nominal) sentences also display ordinary sentence word order. In a sentence of identifica- 
tion, the normal order is Subject-Predicate, as exhibited in verse 1:? 


(11) Lamentations 3:1 
injap OAV ip ANT "ain "N 
Iam the man (who) has seen affliction under the rod of his wrath; 


In verse 19, the verbless sentence again displays Subject-Predicate order; the subject is an infinitival com- 
plement: 


(12) Lamentations 3:19 
UNT TAZ "mpi "nat 
To recall my distress and my misery was wormwood and poison; 


Verbless clauses of classification display the order Predicate-Subject. This order is attested three times, 
twice with the predicate adjective 110 in verse 25 and verse 27.” 


(13) Lamentations 3:25 (see also v. 27) 
uyn WAI? np? mm aiv 
The LORD is good to those who trust in him, to the one who seeks him; 


28 van der Merwe, Naudé, and Kroeze 2017, 820.2. With the imperative or participle, the infinitive absolute regularly ap- 
pears after the verb (Waltke and O'Connor 1990, 585). See also GKC, §113/-r. 

29 Waltke and O'Connor 1990, 88.4. 

30 See also Lamentations 3:26, discussed below as example (26). Each of the tet verses begins with the adjective 3v; as 
Callaham (2009, 125) notes, "repetition of the leading word of each line in a stanza is the path of least resistance for any 


writer composing under the acrostic constraint pattern.” On determining the linguistic category to which 10 belongs, see 
Miller-Naudé and Naudé 2016a; 2017a. 
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In verse 10, the verbless clause of classification also has the order Predicate-Subject in the first half of 
the bicolon. In the second half of the bicolon, there is ellipsis of the pronominal subject and prepositional 
phrase ` from the first half of the verse: 


(14) Lamentations 3:10 
o'1n9n23 AIAN) min AK 33 


A lurking bear he is to me; a lion in hiding [he is to me]. 


What we have seen in this section is that the ordinary or unmarked word order is followed in a large num- 
ber of bicola, both those with verbal sentences and those with verbless sentences. With the obligatorily 
initial constituents in section 1 and the unmarked word order of constituents in section 3, forty-seven of 
the sixty-six bicola of the poem are accounted for. 


LINES WITH SYNTACTICALLY AND PRAGMATICALLY MARKED WORD ORDER 


We now turn to lines that exhibit syntactically and pragmatically marked word order in that a nonverbal 
constituent occurs at the beginning of the sentence. All examples in Lamentations 3 involve topicalization, 
a syntactic construction in which a nonverbal constituent is moved to the beginning of the sentence but 
within the sentence boundary." The constituent at the beginning of the sentence may function pragmati- 
cally as either the topic of the sentence (i.e., it serves to orient the sentence in terms of information struc- 
ture) or as the focus of the sentence (i.e., it serves to contrast the constituent with other explicit or implicit 
alternatives).? An example of topicalization occurs in verse 2: 


(15) Lamentations 3:2 
Fined) TWH TI an] NIR 
Me he has driven and brought (into) darkness and not light; 
The pronominal object occurs at the beginning of the sentence and serves to focus on the fact that it is the 


speaker (and not some other individual) whom God drove into darkness. 
A noun phrase as the object of the sentence is topicalized in a number of verses, as illustrated in verse 56:? 


(16) Lamentations 3:56 
"NYT? "ny? 33m D2QVA ON nonu "IP 
My voice you heard. Do not shut your ear to my groan, to my cry! 


In verse 45, the verb is ditransitive, with two objects—the primary object (suffixed to the verb) and the sec- 
ondary object (two coordinated nouns), which is topicalized: 


(17) Lamentations 3:45 
DAA APA UPYA oim ND 
Filth and refuse you make us in the midst of the peoples. 


Adjuncts may also be topicalized, as illustrated in verse 48: 


(18) Lamentations 3:48 
"pna 39-5» PY TAN mo73?5 
(With) streams of water my eye(s) flow over the ruin of the daughter of my people. 


The topicalized noun phrase is not the object of the intransitive verb, but rather an adjunct. 


31 Left dislocation is another form of marked word order. There are no instances of left dislocation in Lamentations 3, but 
see the discussion on verse 22, example (22) below. 


32 Holmstedt 2009, 2014; see also Naudé 1990; 1994; 1999; 2002; Miller-Naudé and Naudé 2015a; 2017b. For descriptions of 
topic and focus from a functional viewpoint, see Rosenbaum 1997; Moshavi 2010. 


33 See also 3:11, 63. 
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A prepositional phrase is topicalized in three verses, as illustrated in verse 6:** 
(19) Lamentations 3:6 
oviy nna »»Vin mawn 
In darkness he made me dwell like those long dead. 
In verse 3, the prepositional phrase that is topicalized is preceded by the constituent adverb TN: 
(20) Lamentations 3:3 
Dinda iT qap AW? ^3 TR 
Surely against me he turns his hand again and again the whole day long. 


The subject is topicalized in five verses, assuming that the unmarked word order is verb-subject and not 
subject-verb:^ 


(21) Lamentations 3:49 
nien PRA npn N»y my rp 
My eye(s) will flow and will not stop, without respite. 


In one example, a constituent has been topicalized, but its grammatical function within the sentence de- 
pends on how the verb in the first line of the bicolon is understood: 


(22) Lamentations 3:22 
unn» Dd mm "Ton 
ram 12785 73 


According to the MT, the verb WAN is a 1p form and the topicalized noun phrase functions as the adjunct of 
the verb.” The form is irregular; the regular form would be ninn.” The bicolon is then translated: 


(22a) (Because of) the LORD's kindnesses, indeed we are not finished, 


indeed his mercies do not end. 


Most commentators and translators, however, emend the verb to a 3p form so that the two lines correspond 
syntactically to a greater extent.” The topicalized noun phrase is then the subject of the verb: 


(22b) The kindnesses of the LORD, indeed they have not ended; 


indeed his mercies are not finished. 


Regardless of how one reads the verb in the first line, the topicalized constituent has moved to the begin- 
ning of the sentence past the conjunction *2, which marks a sentence boundary. This situation is unusual, 
because topicalization ordinarily moves a constituent only to the beginning of the sentence but not farther. 
By contrast, in left dislocation a constituent occurs at the "left" edge of the sentence outside the sentence 
boundary, with pronominal resumption inside the sentence.? We have argued elsewhere that this con- 


34 See also 3:38. 


35 See also 3:42 (the subject is the independent pronoun), 47 (for the same construction of 17 my “happened to us,” see the 
prose example in 1 Samuel 6:9 and the poetry example in Lamentations 5:1), 51. 


36 This grammatical interpretation is followed by the KJV, ASV, HCSB, and NIV. 

37 Bauer and Leander 1922, §439p’; Schafer 2004. 

38 The emendation is supported by the Targum and Syriac and the 3mp verb in the second line (Biblica Hebraica Quinta 
Commentaries on the Critical Apparatus 2004). Mayer Gruber (personal communication) in a forthcoming commentary on 
Lamentations in the Illumination series draws attention to the presence of the 3p form of the verb in the use of this verse 
in the Jewish Prayer known as the “Eighteen Benedictions? He suggests the prayer provides support for the third-person 
reading of the verb in the biblical text. 

39 See Naudé 1990, 1994, 1999, 2002; Holmstedt 2014; Miller-Naudé and Naudé 2015, 2019, 2021; and Naudé and Miller- 
Naudé 2017 for linguistic descriptions and examples of left dislocation in Biblical Hebrew. 
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struction is best described as “heavy topicalization;' a marginal but fully grammatical type of topicalization 
because there is no resumption of the initial constituent within the sentence.^ 

Topicalization is a normal syntactic configuration involving a nonverbal constituent in initial position 
in a sentence. In every case of topicalization within Lamentations 3, the usual pragmatic effect of topic or 
focus seems to be at work. There is therefore nothing unusual about these syntactically and pragmatically 
marked constructions." 


BICOLA WITH UNUSUAL OR DIFFICULT WORD ORDER PATTERNS 


We now turn to bicola with unusual or difficult word order patterns. There are four bicola left for us to 
discuss. 

First, in one bicolon (v. 24), the direct speech quotation occurs in initial position preceding the quotative 
frame:” 


(23) Lamentations 3:24 
15 nis 175p wal TAK TIN "p?n 
“The LORD is my portion,” says my soul; therefore I will hope in him. 


The quotative frame “my soul says” follows rather than precedes the quotation in the first line. While this 
syntactic arrangement of direct speech quotation and quotative frame is extremely rare in prose, it is not 
unusual in poetry. Whether the second line (“therefore I will hope in him") should be understood as a 
continuation of the quotation in the first line is completely ambiguous since it represents the internal de- 
liberations of the speaker.“ 

Second, in one bicolon (v. 23), the verbless sentence has only a predicate and not a subject within the line. 
However, the subject must be understood from the preceding bicolon—the Lord's kindnesses or mercies. ^ 


(24) Lamentations 3:23 
apnay n3» map» nh 


[They] (are) new every morning—great (is) your faithfulness! 


While it is not common for the subject of a verbless sentence to be implicit, it does occur.” 
Third, within verse 62 are two possible syntactic analyses: 


(25) Lamentations 3:62 
Dinda "»p DINAN "ap "nav 


One way to analyze the bicolon is as a verbless clause: 


(25a) The lips of my assailants and their thoughts (are) against me the whole day. 


40 Miller-Naudé and Naudé 2019, 2021. Holmstedt 2014 also identifies the construction as a variety of “fronting” and calls 
it “heavy topic focus? 

41 The analysis of this section does not identify any evidence of “defamiliarised word order; described in Lunn 2006 as a 
feature of word order in biblical poetry. 

42 See Miller-Naudé and Naudé 2015b; 2016b. 

43 See the discussion of positional variants of direct quotative frames in Miller 1996/2003, 213-17. A prose example of a 
final quotative frame (i.e., a frame that follows the quotation) occurs in Leviticus 13:45. If the second line of the bicolon is 
understood as a continuation of the quotation from the first line, then the quotative frame is medial within the quotation; a 
prose example of a medial quotative frame occurs in 2 Kings 20:16-18. See O'Connor 1980, 411-14, for a discussion of the 
positional variants of direct quotative frames in poetry. 

44 The English translations are divided on this question. The NJPS, NET, and CEB do not see the second line as a continua- 
tion of the quotation. The NIV, RSV, NRSV, ESV, NJB, NASB, and NLT interpret the second line as a quotation. 

45 Keil (1980, 414) and Renkema (1998, 388) interpret the subject as mm "Ton rather than rr. However, the two noun 
phrases form a parallel word-pair in the preceding bicolon and should be understood together as the antecedent. 


46 Joüon and Muraoka 2006, §154c. 
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According to this analysis, the sentence is a verbless clause with the order Subject-Predicate. 
Another way to analyze the bicolon is as a continuation of the bicolon in the previous verse with ellip- 
sis of the verb: 


(25b) Lamentations 3:61-62 
"?» onawnI yD nn On| AAW 
You have heard, O LORD, their taunts, all their designs against me, 
pi^» "2p nimm "aR "Nw 
[You have heard] the lips of my assailants and their thoughts against me the whole day. 


In the second analysis, the noun phrases at the beginning of verse 62 are also objects of the verb nyAW from 
the beginning of verse 61." 
The fourth bicolon is in many respects the most difficult: 


(26) Lamentations 3:26 
nyv niün? onary ?n aiv 


The bicolon is usually translated: “It is good to wait patiently for the salvation of the LORD?“ However, 
syntactically there are three words conjoined with the conjunction waw—üiprm Ymy aiv—and those three 
words seem to form the predicate of the verbless sentence. The second word, Ym, is a hapax legomenon. It 
has the morphological shape of an adjective and is identified as an adjective by the lexica; however, it could 
be a noun as well.” The third word, 0217, occurs two other times in the Hebrew Bible. In one instance” it is 
an adverb; in the other instance?! it is clearly a noun, since it is within a construct phrase.” The first word, 
Jiv, can also be identified as an adjective (“good”) or as a noun (“goodness”). As Schafer explains in the Bib- 
lia Hebraica Quinta text-critical commentary, various emendations have been suggested: ni DIT “that 
they should wait quietly"; ^ni nin “to tarry and be still” (based on Aquila and the Targum, which both 
use infinitival forms); or br onm “and waits and is quiet" (based on Old Greek).? As he notes, however, the 
construction of the MT is difficult but “by no means impossible; and “it is easier to regard the variation in 
the ancient versions as a result of the translator's efforts to facilitate the syntax.” 

The fact that the three words are conjoined means they must be of the same grammatical category so 
the phrase as a whole can function as a constituent in the sentence. We therefore suggest that the three con- 
joined words be understood as nouns: “goodness and patience and silence? The sentence can then be trans- 
lated: “Goodness and patience and silence belong to (or, are associated with) the salvation of the LORD" If 
this translation is correct, then the sentence is a verbless sentence with the word order Predicate-Subject, 
and there is nothing unusual about the word order. 


47 Dobbs-Allsopp (2002, 120) notes that 3:25-39 has a number of syntactically “convoluted” and problematic lines, but most 
of the cases he considers relate to the lack of correlation between the syntax and the poetic lines (i.e., enjambment; see also 
Dobbs-Allsopp 20012; 2001b). 


48 See the translations of the NJPS, ESV, NRSV, CEB, NAB, NASB, NET, NIV, NJB, and NLT. 


49 Onthe linguistic issues involved in differentiating adjectives and nouns in Biblical Hebrew, see Miller-Naudé and Naudé 
2016a, 2017a. 


50 Isa. 47:5. 
51 Hab.2:19. 


52 Pace Keil (1980, 414-15), who argues that the “constant employment" of 0/17 as an adverb prevents taking it as an ad- 
jective. 


53 Schafer 2004. Berlin (2002, 4) suggests that “wait and be still” is a hendiadys for “wait patiently.” 
54 Schafer 2004. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, we have seen that out of sixty-six bicola, thirteen begin with a grammatical item that must 
obligatorily occur at the beginning of a sentence. Thirty-four bicola (just over 50 percent) begin with gram- 
matical constituents that usually occur at the beginning of the sentence. Fifteen bicola begin with syntacti- 
cally and pragmatically marked word order involving topicalization. Sixty-two out of sixty-six of the bicola 
(94 percent) thus exhibit no difficulties in word order. Only four bicola were discussed as having difficult 
syntax, but upon further examination the word order of these bicola is also not aberrant. We therefore 
conclude that the ancient Hebrew poet composed an acrostic poem with the phonological macrostructure 
of the alphabetic acrostic, while simultaneously producing syntactically normal and unremarkable bicola. 

In 1999, Talstra raised the question of whether a particular feature of Hebrew poetry and especially 
word order should be understood as relating to linguistics or literary structure.? He expressed his belief 
that it is unlikely that literary and linguistic devices should be different within a single text. Our research 
into the literary device of the acrostic poem and the linguistic structure of word order has provided fur- 
ther evidence that Talstra's judgment concerning Hebrew poetry is correct. In other words, the syntactic 
differences between poetry and prose in Biblical Hebrew are shallow rather than deep. In linguistic terms, 
Biblical Hebrew has one linguistic system in prose and poetry.” 


55 Talstra 1999. 


56 On the analysis of the linguistic system of Biblical Hebrew as a doculect and the interplay of linguistics and philology, 
see Miller-Naudé and Naudé 2020. 
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VERTICAL GRAMMAR OF PARALLELISM 
IN UGARITIC POETRY 


David Toshio Tsumura 
japan Bible Seminary 


The Lowthian classification of parallelism as (1) “synonymous,” (2) “antithetical,” and (3) “synthetic” was 
accepted by biblical scholars for nearly two centuries.’ And the initial stages of the study of the Ugaritic 
poetic texts after their discovery in 1929 were also influenced by this classification. However, this semantic 
classification has recently proved to be inadequate with the identification of stylistic categories such as 
the repetitive type.? It seems that at the present stage of scholarship Lowth's third category, "synthetic" 
parallelism, either no longer exists as an independent category? or has been broadened to include such 
phenomena as the so-called “expanded colon; Clines’ “parallelism of greater precision; etc., and the term 
"synthetic parallelism” has become almost meaningless.^ 

Poetic parallelism, however, can be analyzed not only semantically but grammatically and phonetically 
as well. In this regard, Pardee's 1988 analysis of Proverbs 2 and Anat I is a significant contribution fur- 
thering the understanding of the nature of parallelism by noting in detail both grammatical and phonetic 
parallelism.’ 

In this paper I shall discuss the vertical grammatical feature of poetic parallelism in Ugaritic texts. 


Lowth 1835; 1848. 

For repetitive parallelism, see the treatment in Pardee 1988, 6-7. 

Berlin (2008) refers to “synthetic parallelism” only once in the index, while Watson (1984) does not mention it at all. 
Loewenstamm 1969; 1975. 

Clines 1987. 


For a good summary of the history of the study of parallelism up to 1980, see Pardee 1988, Appendix I, 168-92. 
Recently, Pardee (2012, 56 no. 31) noted that I did not make any reference to Clines’ important work in my 2009 article. 
My paper, however, was about grammar, while Clines’ important observation on the nature of parallelism is semantic rather 
than grammatical. I would like to call Clines’ “parallelism of greater precision” “hyponymous” parallelism to distinguish it 
from synonymous parallelism. “Hyponymous” is usually used to describe the relationship between two words. Berlin (2008) 
describes the meaning relation between two words, such as yd “hand” and ymyn “right hand, as “a term // subordinate, that 
is, yd is the more general term and ymyn is a subcategory of it” (ibid., 15), a relationship sometimes called “hyponymous” 
(see Tsumura 1988; Lyons 1977; 1968, 453-55). But here I use “hyponymous” for the relationship between two parallel 
lines. In other words, the first line presents a theme or item in a general sense, while in the parallel line it is focused by a 
detailed description with "greater precision? In such a case, the meaning relation between two parallel lines is not so much 
"synonymous; as “hyponymous,’ since what the first line refers to includes what the second line refers to. 


nu RUD P2 n2 


7 Pardee 1988. Also, in a 1982 article included in the appendix of that book, Pardee called our attention to the importance 
of the study of types of parallelism, "especially in the relatively new field of grammatical parallelism and in the relatively 
neglected field of phonetic parallelism.” See “Appendix II: Types and Distributions of Parallelism in Ugaritic and Hebrew 
Poetry" in Pardee 1988, 193-201. 
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VERTICAL GRAMMAR, NOT VERBAL ELLIPSIS 


In my previous work I have suggested that the grammar of Hebrew parallelism is characterized not only by 
horizontal grammar but also by vertical grammar, as exemplified in 


PSALM 18:42 
DWIA-PR) py? 
2D 87) ninoy 
They cried for help (a), but there was none (b) to save (c); 
to the Lord (d), but he did not (b?) answer them (c^. 


Traditionally, this bicolon would be analyzed as a-b-c // d-b —c'. Here, two elements in the first line, b and 
c, have corresponding elements in the second line, b' and c. However, the remaining elements, a and d, do 
not correspond to each other, that is, they would be considered nonparallel. Actually, however, this paral- 
lelism is better analyzed as a-x // b-x’, 


They cried for help (a), but there was none to save (x); 


to the Lord (b), but he did not answer them (x), 


since the element b (“to the Lord”) grammatically depends on a (“They cried for help”), while the whole x’ 
(“but he did not answer them") is simply a “restatement” of x (“but there was none to save"). Thus, while the 
grammatical relationship of a and x is horizontal, that of a and bis vertical? 
It should be noted that this is not the same as verbal ellipsis (VE), which we see for example in Psalm 
18:15,” 
c b a 
awan Per num 
‘DBA 2j pom 
c B' (a) 
And he sent out (a) his arrows (b) and scattered them (c); 
and (a^ he sent out) great lightnings (B^ and routed them (c). 
Here the structure is a-b—c // B’-c’, where it is best to take the verb “he sent out" (a) as ellipticized in the 


second line, with a ballast variant (B in the second line, since the direct object appears in both lines. 
Another example of vertical grammar is: 


HABAKKUK 3:16A 
x a 
dpa um bPnypÜ 
"bat 1922 "ip? 
x’ b 
This bicolon has a more complicated structure than that in Psalm 18:42 and has usually been taken as hav- 
ing the structure of a-b-c // d-b -c'. It may be translated literally as: 


I listened and my body trembled; 


to the sound my lips quivered. 


8 Tsumura 1993; 1996; 2003; 2009b; 2013; 2017; 2019a; 2019b. 
9 See Tsumura 2009b. 


10 In my 2009 JBL paper I cited Psalms 18:15 and 105:20 as examples of vertical grammar, but now I believe these two 
examples are better classified as those of verbal ellipsis. 
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Here the phrase “to the sound" is usually understood as governed horizontally by the verb "quivered;' as in 
the following translation: 

I hear, and my body trembles; 

my lips quiver at the sound. (ESV)!! 
However, it is more likely that it should be analyzed as a—x // b-x’, where the element 515 “to the sound” 
(b) in the second line is rather vertically the object of *nynw “I listened" (a) in the first line, while the other 
elements "103 WN “my body trembled” (x) and "naw Ùx “my lips quivered" (x) are a merismatic pair. In 


other words, the element a has a grammatical dependence vertically with b as well as horizontally with x. 
Hence the entire bicolon may be translated: 


I listened (a) to the sound (D), 
my body trembled (x) and my lips quivered (x). 


PROVERBS 2:1 


Pardee, in his 1988 monograph, noticed the occurrence of a grammatical relationship between elements of 
different lines. For example, in his grammatical analysis of Proverbs 2:1, he took 


a b c 
b*ni? "im-tiqqah *amaray My son, if you accept my sayings, 
ümiswo"tay tispon "ittak Store up my commandments, 
g d a’ 


as “grammatical but not semantic parallelism” and explained that “d = b grammatically?" Thus he recog- 
nized there is a grammatical relationship between the element b in the first line and the element d in the 
second. However, he did not develop this feature of poetic parallelism further. 

Recently, from the aspect of modern linguistic focus theory, Lunn discussed “intercolon relations,’ i.e., 
“relationships that adhere between one colon and the other(s) with which it is joined? However, Lunn 
considers only “semantic, logical, or grammatical"? relationships, not phonetic ones. Hence, based on his 
narrow definition of parallelism, Lunn would probably take Pardee’s example as nonparallel. 

I hold with Pardee that here a complex sentence is divided into two parallel clauses. The first clause (“if 
you accept ...”) in the first line is vertically dependent on the second clause (“store up .. ?) in the second 
line. In other words, in this bicolon the action “to store up" is not similar to but rather subsequent to the 
action “to accept.” To give one more example: 


HABAKKUK 2:8A 
(c b a) A 
pean mii niv npg’ 
Dray IN mv 
(C' b^) B 
Because you have plundered many nations (A), 
all the remnant of the peoples shall plunder you (B). (ESV) 


This text is a bicolon in which two elements of the second line correspond to two of the first line: *3 “Be- 
cause” (a) mov nnN "you have plundered” (b) 0°29 6n “many nations" (c) // TOW’ “they shall plunder you” 


11 See also Andersen 2001, 341. 
12 Pardee 1988, 94. 


13 Lunn 2006, 22. See my review in Tsumura 2009a. 
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(b) may am- “all the remnant of the people" (C). The bicolon as a whole constitutes a complex sentence 
in which the first line is subordinate to the second line, which is the main clause. That this structure is not 
simple prose is supported by the presence of several poetic features in this parallelism: e.g., rhymes ofa - à 
-i- iin the first line and of -îm at the ends of both lines. Therefore, the two lines naturally hold a vertical 
grammatical relationship, in which the action in the first line is the cause of the action in the second line. 
The clearest examples of the phenomenon of vertical grammar are simple sentences divided into two 
parallel lines in which at least part of the first line vertically depends on part of the second line of the par- 
allelism. However, there are some difficulties in distinguishing verbal ellipsis and vertical grammar. The 
former involves a compound sentence in its deep structure, the latter a simple sentence. For example, 


MICAH 7:3B 
a x 

The prince (x) asks (a), Dew wI 

and the judge (x), for a bribe (b). pibwa vaw 
b x 


This text is usually analyzed as a—b-(c) // a’-(b)-c’, with the object elided in the first line and the verb in 
the second line: 


The prince (a) asks (b) ([c]); 
and the judge (a) ([b]) for a bribe (c9. 
Hence the text is understood as a compound sentence in its deep structure and is thus translated: 


the ruler demands gifts, 


the judge accepts bribes. (NIV) 


However, a combination of forward and backward ellipsis seems unnatural. ' It seems better to analyze it 
as x-a // x —b, where moy "for a bribe” [b] is vertically dependent on b8W "asks" [a]. 


The prince [x] asks [a] 
and the judge [x7] for a bribe [b]. 


The meaning of the entire bicolon is, “The prince and the judge ask for a bribe.” This translation is exactly 
that of the RSV, though the English translation does destroy the Hebrew parallelistic structure. 


PSALM 2:6 


c b a 
"29 napi", 
PwWIP AD yyy 
D’ d 
I have installed my king 


on Zion, my holy mountain. 


While some may consider these two lines nonparallel, I consider them to constitute a parallelism with a 
rhyme Wap // *3»n (-i // -i), i.e., a phonetic parallelism. In fact, the repetitive use (alliteration) of /i:/ in the 
bicolon as well as that of /al/- /har/ (assonance) is intentional.’ In this parallelistic structure, the first line 


14 For forward and backward ellipsis, see Miller 2003, 263. 


15 For similar examples of a phonetic parallelism, see Song 5:1, 2, etc., discussed in Tsumura (forthcoming). 
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(s-v-0) certainly holds a vertical grammatical relationship with the modifier (prepositional phrase) “on 
Zion, my holy mountain” in the second line, since the entire two lines constitute a simple sentence. 
Such vertical grammatical relationships are also recognizable in tricolons. For example, 


PSALM 19:15 
x a 
Se L vm 
7325 ra? Tham 


b x" 
Doxa) ay ain’ 
C 


May the words of my mouth (x) and the meditation of my heart (x) 
be acceptable (a) in your sight (b), 
O Lord, my rock and my redeemer (C). 


The two subjects, *5^7*DN “the words of my mouth" (x) and *25 pman “the meditation of my heart” (x), are in 
the first and second lines and constitute a merismus. These two noun phrases as a whole serve as the subject 
of the verb v in the first line. The prepositional phrases, ji?» “acceptable” and 77159 “in your sight" (lit., 
"before you") are also dependent on the verb; the first prepositional phrase modifies it horizontally, while 
the second modifies it vertically. Thus the grammatical features of verticality are recognizable in the poetic 
parallelism of this simple sentence too. 


UGARITIC EXAMPLES 


Such cases of vertical grammar can be recognized also in some Ugaritic poetic texts, though they are harder 
to find in Ugaritic due to its lack of vowel letters in most words. One recognizable example is: 


KTU 1.14 I 26-27 


y'rb. b hdrh . ybky / He enters (a) his room (b), he weeps (x), 
b tn[h] gmm . w ydm* while speaking forth (c) (his) grief (d), 
and he sheds tears (x’).'° 


According to Wyatt, the waw in the second line occurs because of “an erroneous transposition?" He trans- 
lates the text as follows: 


He went into his chamber (and) wept; 


redoubling his lamentations, he sobbed. 


However, the text makes good sense as it is when we recognize here vertical grammar. In this text, the 
phrase b tn . ‘gmm (c-d) in the second line is grammatically dependent on the verb y'rb (a) in the first line 
and thus means, “He enters his room, while speaking forth (his) grief” On the other hand, the verbal phras- 
es ybky (x), in asyndeton, and w ydm‘ (x) correspond to each other synonymously: “(and) he weeps and 
sheds tears.” The entire bicolon (a-b—x // c-d-x') may be paraphrased thus: 


16 See Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, 170: 


He enters his room, he weeps, 
as he speaks forth (his) grief, he sheds tears. 


17 Wyatt 2002, 183 n. 25. 
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He enters his room while speaking forth his grief, 


(and) he weeps and sheds tears. 


However, there are cases that look similar to the above text but should be treated as verbal ellipsis, such as 
the following example: 


KTU 1.14 I 33—35 


šnt . tlüán (tlunn) / w yškb . Sleep (a) overcomes him (b) and he lies down (c), 


nhmmt / w yqms . slumber (A), and he curls up (c). 


The structure of this parallelism is a-b-c // A —c' Here the verbal phrase tluan “overcomes him" (b) is ellip- 
ticized in the second line, as in Psalm 18:15 above: 


Sleep overcomes him and he lies down; 


slumber (overcomes him) and he curls up. 


nhmmt (A) is a ballast variant for šnt (a) in the first line. 

Thus in Ugaritic poetic texts, too, there exists the same feature of vertical grammatical relation between 
two or more parallel lines that we see in Hebrew poetic texts. In his 2012 paper,'* Pardee said he found my 
2009 paper useful. 

As in Hebrew poetic parallelism, such verticality in Ugaritic poetic parallelism can be typically observed 
in bicolons in which two lines constitute a simple sentence.” For example, in 


KTU 1.3 1 20-21 (v-s // M-M) 


yir. ézr. tb. ql The good-voiced youth sings 
T. b'l. bsrt For Baal in the heights of Sapan.? 


the two lines constitute a phonetic parallelism with the assonance of [r], [1], [b], [^], and [£] while gram- 
matically comprising a simple sentence. 

The next example also displays vertical grammar, since the nucleus of a sentence (S[V,-V.,-V.] is in the 
first line and the modifier is in the second line, though the sentence is not a simple sentence. 


KTU 1.3 I 18-19 


qm. ybd . ysr He arises, chants, and sings, 


msltm . bd. nm Cymbals (being) in the hands of the goodly one.?! 


The structure of this bicolon (SV,-V,-V, // M) is a-b-c // d-e-f. None of the words in the first line corre- 

spond semantically to any in the second line; so one might consider the lines nonparallel. However, phonet- 

ically, the assonance of [m] suggests a parallelistic structure.” The entire bicolon constitutes a complex sen- 

tence. It is clear that the second line as a whole holds grammatical dependence with the first line vertically. 
Another example is found in 


18 Pardee 2012, 56-58. 

19 E.g. in Ps. 24:6; also the tricolons in Hab. 3:8a; 1:7b; etc. See Tsumura 2017, 196 and 201. 
20 Pardee 1988, 2. 

21 Ibid. 


22 For this phenomenon, see Tsumura (forthcoming). 
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KTU 1.2 IV 15-16 (ALSO 13-14, 20-21, 23-24) 


yrtqs . smd . bd bil. The club swoops from the hand of Baal 
km. nir / b üsbth Like an eagle from his fingers.? 
One might take this as an example of verbal ellipsis in the second line, 


The club swoops from the hand of Baal; 


[It swoops] like an eagle from his fingers. 


But another explanation is that the phrase “like an eagle" (b) modifies the verb “to swoop” in the first line 
vertically, especially since the verb “to swoop” is usually connected with the image of falconry.” The prep- 
ositional phrase “from his fingers" (x?) is simply a restatement of the phrase “from the hand of Baal" (x). 
Hence the structure of this bicolon is a-x // b-x' and the bicolon as a whole can be translated as follows: 


The club swoops like an eagle from the hand of Baal, 


namely from his fingers. 


Yet another example appears in 


KTU 1.18 IV 24-26, 36-37 


tsi. km / rh . npsh . Let his soul go out like wind 
km. itl. brlth . Like a gust his spirit 
km / qtr. b aph Like smoke out of his nose!? 


with the structure V-M-S // M'-S' // M"-AdPh. 
Pardee translates similarly: 


So that his life force rushes out like wind, 

like spittle his vitality, 

like smoke from his nostrils.”° 
The phrase "smoke out of his nose/from his nostrils" might be taken as an image of an angry person, as sug- 
gested by Psalm 18:8 (Yahweh's wrath) and Job 41:20 (the smoke out of Leviathan's nostrils). However, here 
in the Aqhat story anger does not seem to be involved in the description of the hero's death; it is simply a 
description of the "departure" of his breath, as in Psalm 146:4. 

In the parallel structure of this tricolon, there are three metaphors, or similes, "like wind" (x), "like spit- 
tle" (x), and “like smoke" (x^), for the hero's “life force" (b) and “vitality” (b^). The phrase “from his nostrils” 
(c) in the third line is most likely to be taken as an adverbial phrase modifying the verb “rushes out" (a) in 
the first line. Thus we should recognize here too the phenomenon of vertical grammar over three lines of 
parallelism. 


“rushes out" (a) - “like wind" (x) - “his life force" (b) 
“like spittle” (x) - “his vitality" (b) 
“like smoke" (x^) - “from his nostrils” (c). 


In other words, this tricolon most likely constitutes a simple sentence and should be translated in a prose 
style as follows: 


23 Gordon 1977, 73. 
24 See Canby 2002, 161-201. 
25 Gordon 1977, 19. 
26 Pardee 1997, 350. 
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So that his life force, namely his vitality, rushes out from his nostrils 


like wind, like spittle, and like smoke. 


The next example is a tetracolon" in which the first line is a sentence nucleus (S-V-O), and the next three 
lines are the modifiers. 


KTU 1.3 III 28-31 


átm . w ånk /ibgyh. Come and I will explain it (to you) 

b tk. éry . il. spn/ in my mountain, Divine Sapunu, 

b qd$ . b gr. nhlty/ in the holy place, in the mountain that is my personal possession, 
b nm. b gb‘. tliyt/ in the goodly place, the hill of my victory.” 


Here we can see a vertical grammatical relationship between the first and second lines, 


Come and I will explain it (to you) 


in my mountain, Divine Sapunu, 


and the next two lines, i.e., the third and fourth lines, are simply in apposition to the second line. Thus the 
four-line parallelism, i.e., tetracolon, as a whole constitutes a simple sentence. 
In the next example, the strophe as a whole exhibits the poetic feature of verticality. 


KTU 1.3 III 45-IV 3 


mhst . k . Ibt . ilm . ist / I have smitten Ilu s bitch Katu (Fire), 
klt . bt . il. dbb . have finished off Tlws daughter Dabibu (Flame), 
imths . ksp / itrt . hrs. proceeding to smite for silver, 


to take possession of the gold of? 
trd. b1/ b mrym . spn. him who would have driven Ba‘lu 

from the height of Sapanu, 
m$ss.k.'sr/üdnh. him who would have caused (him) to flee 


like a bird (from) (the seat of) his power, 


grsh . | ksi . mlkh / him who would have banished him 
from his royal throne, 
l nht . L kht . drkth / from (his) resting-place, 


from the seat of his dominion.?? 


Before entering a discussion of the macrostructure of the strophe, let us analyze the constituent parts, i.e., 
the individual parallel structures. Here the first two lines constitute a straightforward bicolon, a-b-c // 
a —b'—c,, with a qtl verb in each line: 


mhst . k . Ibt . ilm . ist / I have smitten Tlw s bitch "Isatu (Fire), 
klt . bt . il. dbb. have finished off "Ilu's daughter Dabibu (Flame), 


27 Tsumura 2019a; 2019b. 

28 Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, 165. 

29 Cf. “Ihave smitten for silver, have (re)possessed the gold of” in Pardee 1997, 252. 
30 Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, 166. 
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These lines are followed by a monocolon with a yqtl verb, which constitutes an internal parallelism: a - b 
// a'—b* 
imths . ksp / itrt . hrs . to smite for the silver of, 


to take possession of the gold of. 


Then follows a tetracolon, the modifier of the “silver” // “gold” of the preceding monocolon, thus: 


him who would have driven Baal from .. . 
him who would have caused (him) to flee like... 
him who would have banished him from his royal throne, 


from (his) resting-place, from the seat of his dominion. 


In other words, the relation between the monocolon and the tetracolon is grammatically vertical, just as 
the relation between the monocolon and the preceeding bicolon is. Thus the monocolon becomes a hinge 
between the bicolon and the tetracolon. 

In Ugaritic poetry as in Hebrew poetry, therefore, we can detect a vertical grammatical relationship be- 
tween two separate lines of parallelism. We find cases not only between two parallel lines but also between 
three and four parallel lines. Grammatically, these lines constitute either a simple sentence or a complex 
sentence in both Hebrew and Ugaritic texts. Moreover, in Ugaritic poetry, the verticality can be carried 
through the entire strophe—perhaps due to the nature of the epic style of the Ugaritic mythological texts, 
for it seems that such verticality is reflected beyond a simple bicolon more frequently in Ugaritic poetic 
texts than in Hebrew ones. Thus it is significant for the study of both Hebrew and Ugaritic poetry to take 
note of such vertical grammatical features, i.e., the “verticality” of the parallelism, for a better understand- 
ing of these texts. 
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“HIS TENT” 


PITCHED AT THE INTERSECTION OF ORTHOGRAPHY 
AND SOURCE CRITICISM 


Joel S. Baden 
Yale University 


THIS ESSAY ORIGINATED FROM A brief conversation with my colleague Eric Reymond, who stopped by my 
office a few years ago to check in about a paper he was preparing on the 3ms suffix with a heh mater.’ When 
presented with his thorough list of such forms, my eye was caught by one particular segment of the list: 
the distribution of the noun 97x “tent” with the 3ms suffix. With four occurrences featuring the heh mater 
(all in Genesis), this form is one of the most widely attested in the Hebrew Bible (the MT of the Leningrad 
Codex), surpassed only by 792 (eighteen times, almost entirely in the prophetic corpus) and matched only 
by annn (four times, exclusively in Ezekiel). As a pentateuchal scholar and source critic, I was immediately 
struck by the fact that the form n»n “his tent” occurs only in texts attributed (traditionally and by me) to 
the J source, while the form Ùn, with the more standard waw mater, occurs regularly in texts attributed to 
E and P within the Pentateuch, as well as outside the pentateuchal corpus. This essay is an attempt to make 
sense of this distribution pattern and draw out what I believe to be some potentially substantial ramifica- 
tions regarding the composition and transmission history of the Pentateuch. 


The noun YNN “tent” occurs with the 3ms suffix twenty-five times in the Hebrew Bible. Of those occurrenc- 
es, twenty-one have the standard waw suffix, while four have the “archaic” heh suffix. The distribution is 
as follows: 


nbnN: Gen. 9:21; 12:8; 13:3; 35:21 


gone: Gen. 26:25; 31:25; 33:19; Exod. 16:16; 33:8, 10; 35:11; Lev. 14:8; Num. 11:10 
Josh. 7:22, 24; Judg. 4:11; 20:8; 1 Sam. 17:54; Jer. 37:10; Ps. 26:5, 6; Job 18:6, 14, 15; 20:26 


It is not surprising that half of the attestations of the suffixed form (thirteen) should occur in the Penta- 
teuch, since it is in this period of Israel's narrated history that the people, from the individual patriarchs to 
the nation as a whole, were not yet settled in the Promised Land but lived in tents rather than houses. Nor, 
for the same reason, is the concentration in Genesis of the pentateuchal examples particularly noteworthy. 
It is, however, striking that within Genesis the forms are roughly distributed evenly: four with the heh ma- 
ter and three with the waw.’ 


1 It was with great delight that I discovered that Reymond's paper would also be included in this volume. It is with even 
greater delight that I offer this study, at the intersection of philology and source criticism, in honor of Dennis Pardee, who 
both trained me as a philologist and sent me off (if somewhat reluctantly, at least on my part) to pursue my work in biblical 
studies proper. My thanks to Eric for his comments on this paper as it was in progress. 


2 The data for Genesis in particular show that this cannot be an example of what Young describes as "the influence that a 
form which is the majority form in a certain section of the Bible can have over the scribal transmission of that section by 
bringing minority forms into line with it" (Young 2001, 231). 
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Such a distribution might lead to the suspicion that the situation here is similar to that in Ezekiel, 
where we find the two forms nnn and 111797 “his multitude" even in the same chapter (Ezek. 31:18 and 
31:2, respectively), or, likewise, 13113 and 13r “in its midst” (Ezek. 48:15, 21 for the former and 48:8 for 
the latter). This kind of proximate variation lends itself nicely to the argument put forward by Reymond in 
his contribution to this volume, namely, that the choice of suffix was conditioned by the presence of either 
final-waw or final-heh forms in the immediate context of the word. It is indeed the case that in some of the 
examples with 9nx, in Genesis particularly but across the Pentateuch as a whole, there are immediately 
adjacent words that could be understood as potentially nuancing the choice of mater for the suffix. With the 
heh, there is Genesis 13:3 (nonna nonN) and 35:21 (nNbnn nonu); with the waw, Genesis 26:25 (112 O78); 
Exodus 16:16 (MPN ANA); 33:8 VIM AK); 33:10(-11) NIT DAY); 35:11 (1no3n-ns AK); Numbers 11:10 
(nmm DAR). Yet it is clear that context cannot account for all of the examples. Indeed, in Genesis 9:21-22 we 
find & bns, which is formally parallel to the types of collocations seen in Genesis 26:25; Exodus 33:8, 
10; and Numbers 11:10. Yet the presence of the immediately following waw in the first word of Genesis 9:22 
seems not to have resulted in the form 15nN; rather, the final-heh form n5nN is retained. 

A seemingly more determinative factor in the distribution of these forms is that of source assignment. 
To wit: all four forms that employ the heh mater in the Pentateuch and indeed in the entire Hebrew Bible— 
Genesis 9:21; 12:8; 13:3; and 35:21—belong to the J source. It is obviously beyond the scope of this paper to 
justify or defend the existence of the J document, or the (Neo-) Documentary Hypothesis in general? Suffice 
it to say that the source attribution of these four verses is, among documentary scholars past and present, 
not in dispute.* Were these the only attestations of nbn in Genesis, or in the Pentateuch, it would be pos- 
sible to conclude that this word represented a fixed pentateuchal form, akin to the exclusively pentateuchal 
orthography of N1n for the 3fs independent pronoun. Yet, as is often the case, it is the presence of a regularly 
attested byform, in this case Ùn, that militates against such a conclusion. And the equally striking source 
assignments of 1978 elsewhere in the Pentateuch strongly suggest that this is no random pattern. 

The three examples of 1978 in Genesis—Genesis 26:25; 31:25; and 33:19—all belong to the E document.? 
Outside of Genesis, two of the pentateuchal examples belong to E (Exod. 33:8, 10) and three to P (Exod. 
16:16; 35:11; Lev. 14:8).° Only one attestation of 1»nN in the Pentateuch belongs to J: that in Numbers 11:10.’ 
It would thus appear that there is a marked tendency for the 3ms suffix on b78 to be a heh in J (four out of 
five examples), while in the E and P sources it is always a waw. 


3 For such a justification and defense, see Baden 2012. 


4 For Gen. 9:21, see, e.g., Bacon 1893, 115; for 12:8, see, e.g., Holzinger 1898, 137-38; for 13:3, see, e.g., Driver 1926, 151; for 
35:21, see, e.g. Gunkel 1997, 370-71. 


5 Most notable among these examples is the case of Genesis 26:25, which is not a unified verse. The first half—“He built an 
altar there and invoked Yahweh by name"—contains standard and exclusively J concepts and language (cf. esp. Gen. 12:8; 
also Gen. 4:26; Exod. 33:19; 34:5). The connection between the first and second halves of the verse, however, is awkward, 
because the logical (or typical) order of elements seems to be reversed. It is elsewhere the case that the Patriarchs first settle 
in a location, then build an altar (see Gen. 12:8; 13:18; 33:19-20; 35:1). The source division of Genesis 26 is complicated; the 
following brief summary represents my current position. To J belong the following: vv. 1-12, 16, 23-25aa, 26-31; all these 
verses are about the interaction between Abraham and Abimelech, with the second confrontation dealing exclusively with 
Abimelech's recognition that Yahweh has blessed Abraham. To E I assign vv. 17, 19-23, 25apb, 32-33, all of which deal 
with Isaac's digging of wells. (Note that v. 23 is assigned to both J and E. In both sources, Isaac must move from one place 
to another. It is likely, if not provable, that in E the text did not say that Isaac went to Beersheva but rather to some other 
GN, which he subsequently renamed Beersheva.) To P belong vv. 13-15, 18, 34-35; while the last two verses are generally 
uncontroversial, on the description of the Philistines and Abraham in vv. 13-15, 18 see Baden 2009, 215-18. 


6 On the assignment to E of Exodus 33:8, 10, see, e.g., McNeile 1917, 211-14. For Exodus 16:16, see, e.g., Brightman 1918, 
240; on the composition of the chapter as a whole, see Baden 2010. Exodus 35:11 and Leviticus 14:8, being part of the Taber- 
nacle instructions and the ritual purity laws, respectively, require no justification for their assignment to P. 


7 The source division of Numbers 11 is almost universally accepted; for details, see Baden 2012, 82-102. Although one could 
posit any number of explanations for why this single example from J does not read n»ns&—for example some sort of dis- 
tinction between Genesis and Exodus-Numbers— we should not be particularly surprised to find isolated counterexamples, 
especially given the clear trend in the scribal transmission of the text to shift the 3ms suffix from heh to waw. 
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II 


It is unlikely that this distribution of suffixes could have transpired by mere chance, in part because the 
division between J and all the other texts in this regard is so sharp—not merely a high percentage of heh 
suffixes in J and a low percentage elsewhere, but attestation exclusively in J—and in part because the con- 
textual argument offered by Reymond for the preservation of the heh suffix does not explain the pattern 
observed in the case of 5ni&. More broadly relevant, however, is the mechanism by which either heh or waw 
3ms suffixes came to be present in the text in the first place. 

If the preexilic inscriptional evidence is taken as a guide, it would appear likely that any preexilic bibli- 
cal writings would have originally employed the heh mater for virtually all 3ms suffixes, both nominal and 
verbal? The use of the waw mater in the received text of early corpora would therefore be in every case a 
matter of subsequent scribal updating. By the same token, the preservation of the heh mater would thus 
also be a scribal decision. Whatever the reason for such a decision might have been—Reymond provides a 
number of alluring possibilities—the presence of the heh mater for the 3ms suffix would be an indication of 
the relative antiquity of the underlying material. 

Such a statement seems to be challenged by the presence of the heh in postbiblical texts, such as Ben 
Sira and the Qumran scrolls. These texts appear to indicate that the heh long remained a productive vari- 
ant of the more common waw for the 3ms suffix.’ Yet the data from the MT, in conjunction with the Dead 
Dea Scrolls (DSS) evidence, suggests something slightly different: not a continuity of productivity but a 
recrudescence following a substantial gap. The distribution of the heh mater for the 3ms suffix in the MT 
shows a marked chronological terminus. Of the approximately fifty attested forms with the heh mater, only 
one—Daniel 11:10, on which see below—belongs indisputably to the postexilic period. The rest are confined 
squarely to the preexilic/exilic period, as is clearest perhaps from the distribution within the prophetic 
corpus: one occurrence in Hosea;" two in First Isaiah;" one in Nahum;" eight in Jeremiah; three in Habak- 
kuk;" ten in Ezekiel;? and none in Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Joel, or Second/Third Isaiah. Similar (albeit 
more limited) is the evidence from Psalms: the three heh maters in this corpus are found in Psalms 10:9; 
27:5; and 42:9, while none are found in the later collections located farther along in the book. 

Despite the evidence for the increased use of the heh mater in the Qumran corpus, it should be ob- 
served that this use is restricted almost entirely to the nonbiblical material. Indeed, the biblical writings 
from Qumran show a remarkable consistency with the MT in regard to the form of the 3ms suffix." Of all 
the attested biblical passages, the 3ms suffix—whether it be heh or waw—is the same in the DSS as it is in 
the MT." In short: while the heh does seem to have been productive to a degree in the Qumran era, it was 


8 See Gogel 1998, 159-62. 

9 Asargued by Young 2001. See also Reymond 2022, in this volume. 
10 Hos. 13:2. 

11 Isa. 15:3; 16:7. 

12 Nah. 2:1. 

13 Jer. 2:21; 8:6, 10 [2x]; 15:10; 20:7; 48:31, 38. 

14 Hab. 1:9, 15; 3:4. 

15 Ezek. 11:15; 12:14; 20:40; 31:18; 32:31, 32; 36:10; 39:11; 48:15, 21. 


16 And it should probably not be overstated: the heh mater for the 3ms suffix occurs in only a select few nonbiblical Qum- 
ran texts, notably in the Damascus Document text 40266 (nv n3, e.g); the calendrical text 40321 (multiple times with 
the form npr1); and perhaps once in the pesher to Nahum 4Q169 (irvn). 


17 The Qumran biblical manuscripts are generally quite close to the MT, obvious examples such as 1QIsa* notwithstanding. 
See Tov 2012, 107-10. 


18 The single ostensible exception is 1 Samuel 20:38, which, however, is a unique case in more than one respect. In the MT, 
the text reads yin “nx. 4QSam’, however, reads nn5y ons, which appears to be the noun nby with the 3ms suffix rendered 
as heh. Thus this reading does not constitute an exception to the rule: it is not a case in which the MT has a waw suffix and 
the DSS has a heh. Rather, it may well be (especially as it comes from 4QSam?, the version of Samuel most dissimilar to that 
of the MT) an authentic remnant of an original preexilic orthography. Given the oddity of the form and the disputes about 
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so only for (relatively) new writings; when it came to copying older texts, the scribes evidently remained 
beholden to the suffixal orthography of the transmitted text. 

This scribal consistency is relevant for the dating and distribution of texts that use the heh mater. The 
concentration of the heh mater in preexilic and exilic biblical texts, to the exclusion of postexilic biblical 
texts, in both the MT and the DSS, means that in the period roughly between the sixth and third centuries 
the heh mater must not have been productive. It returned to productivity, in a more limited nature, only 
substantially later, in the era of Ben Sira and the DSS—the era also of Daniel 11, thus accounting for the 
one clear postexilic example in the Hebrew Bible." The fact that the DSS themselves do not replace the 
more common waw with heh in copying the biblical texts (even in contexts that would theoretically fit one 
or more of Reymond's categories) further suggests that the heh maters we do find in both the MT and the 
DSS are not later, archaizing replacements of waw but are indeed remnants of the original preexilic/exilic 
orthography.” 

If this conclusion is granted, it would seem plausible that, with the exception of those that are very late 
(such as Daniel 11), biblical texts in which we find even a single heh mater can be considered preexilic or 
exilic.^ And this, in turn, is revealing when it comes to our particular case of 97x. For with the exception 
of Job, in which 1978 appears four times," every other corpus in which 1»nN appears—the E source,” the 
P source,” Joshua,” Judges,” Samuel," Jeremiah,” and the early Psalms?—also employs the heh suffix (on 
nouns other than 9px) at least once.” That is, the majority of cases in which ÙR is used are very likely cas- 
es of scribal orthographic updating from heh to waw rather than original orthography. The only exceptions 
to this updating tendency are the examples from J. If, therefore, we know that scribes were indeed changing 
the heh suffix to the waw, repeatedly, even on this very word, the fact that they did not do so exclusively in 
texts attributed to J is rendered increasingly meaningful. 

We can safely rule out the possibility that a scribe, copying the (nearly) canonical Pentateuch some time 
after its compilation in approximately the mid-fifth century, could have preserved the older orthography 
of nona only in texts ascribed to J. Once the Pentateuch was compiled, its redaction from multiple original 
documents (or layers, depending on one's scholarly perspective) effaced those earlier distinctions.” That 
is, there was no J document once the Pentateuch was compiled—there was only the Pentateuch. It is thus 


its origin and meaning, I am not including in this discussion the DSS forms that employ the 3ms -m suffix (on which see 
Reymond 2022, in this volume). 


19 For the second-century dating of Daniel 11, see, e.g., Collins 1993, 38. 
20 See Andersen and Forbes 1986, 60-62. 


21 ‘This observation has important consequences for the dating particularly of the P source of the Pentateuch, which con- 
tains two forms with the heh 3ms suffix: Leviticus 23:13 and Deuteronomy 34:7. The counterfactual is obviously unsupport- 
able: it is not the case that those texts without any heh maters are by definition late (although it may be noted, along with 
Young [2001, 228], that every book of the Pentateuch and the Deuteronomistic History, the three major prophets Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and the Book of the Twelve contains at least one such form; only if we delve into the individual books 
of the minor prophets do we find any gaps, as in Amos and Micah). 


22 Job 18:6, 14, 15; 20:26. 

23 Gen. 26:25 et al. 

24 Exod. 16:16 et al. 

25 Josh. 7:22, 24. 

26 Judg. 4:11; 20:8. 

27 1Sam. 17:54. 

28 Jer.37:10. 

29 Ps.27:5, 6. 

30 Exod. 22:4, 6 (E); Lev. 23:13; Deut. 34:7 (P); Josh. 11:16; Judg. 9:49; 2 Sam. 2:9; Jer. 2:3; 22:18; Pss. 10:9; 27:5; 42:9. 
31 See Baden 2013. 
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inconceivable that a scribe would be capable of maintaining a separate orthography for passages that were, 
in a previous life, part of the J source.” 

The isolation of an older orthographic feature in a particular source thus requires that the scribal up- 
dating that should have eliminated that feature cannot have taken place post-compilation; rather, it must 
have taken place at the stage when the sources were still independent. Even if we restrict ourselves entirely 
to the word n5nm, the shift to 7X must have happened not on a canonical level but on the level of each 
source or (in the case of Samuel, Jeremiah, and Psalms) corpus independently. Admittedly, there is no ob- 
vious reason why, of all the words in the J document, n5»n& should have preserved the heh suffix.” But the 
lack of an explanation for the phenomenon does not change the fact of the phenomenon. 


III 


The ramifications of this observation are significant with regard to both the J document and the process of 
pentateuchal compilation and transmission. Perhaps most immediately obvious is that these data provide 
evidence for the existence of a J source. No pentateuchal scholar has ever identified J on the basis of orthog- 
raphy; thus the fact that every example of nòng falls into the corpus traditionally identified as J cannot be 
chalked up to circular logic.*t There is, moreover, no unifying or distinctive feature among the four nons 
passages other than their attribution to J. It is not their presence in Genesis, for there are also examples 
of ÙR in Genesis—but not from J. It is not their proximity to other final-heh words, for two examples of 
TONN have no such words nearby. It is not their specific content, for at least one N9N& passage? is nearly 
identical in content to an ÙN verse. As far as Iam aware, there are no alternative theories of pentateuchal 
composition that would link these four 7578 passages (to the exclusion of the 1»nN passages) either as a 
composition or as a redactional layer. It is only under the rubric of the documentary theory, and the J doc- 
ument in particular, that this otherwise seemingly random set of verses has any identifiable commonality, 
and it is only the existence of a preexisting commonality that accounts for the unique preservation of the 
heh suffix in these particular verses. 

Furthermore, these data would seem to require that this J document was not only composed inde- 
pendently of the rest of the Pentateuch but transmitted independently as well. The classical documentary 
theory, in which J and E were combined into a “JE” text relatively early on (no later than the preexilic pe- 
riod) cannot explain the shift from n5nw to 78 exclusively in E, particularly as that shift almost certainly 
took place in the postexilic period. Newer pentateuchal theories, in which the text grew by accretion, 
similarly cannot do justice to the evidence in this case, especially as most such theories would attribute 
at least some of the n?nm passages to a relatively early layer of the text—again, most likely preexilic.? In 
both cases, the problem is that the independent identity of J (or its equivalent) is immediately erased once 


32 Indeed, the Samaritan Pentateuch, which revises the MT text-type in numerous regards, including updating its linguistic 
elements, renders virtually every 3ms heh suffix with waw, including three of the four cases of nbnN—the exception being 
Genesis 35:21, where the preservation of the heh may be an excellent example of Reymond's contextual orthography, given 
the phrase nN5nn nbn. On the SP data, see Young 2001, 231-32. 

33 There are, of course, other words in the J source that similarly preserve the heh 3ms suffix, though there is no attested 
byform with the waw (in J or elsewhere): Genesis 49:11 (navy, nmo); Numbers 10:36 (nn3); 23:8 (nap). 

34 Ithas long been an unfortunate tendency of source-critical scholarship to select linguistic or stylistic features that are 
"typical" of a given source and then proceed to assign texts to sources on those bases. Most famous is surely the use of the 
divine names mm and nrbs, though there are many other examples; see, e.g., the extensive "style" lists in Holzinger 1893, 
93-110, 181-91, 283-91, 338-49; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby 1900, 185-221. 

35 Gen. 12:8. 

36 Gen. 26:25. 


37 The uniquely J orthography of nòns may thus stand as a challenge to Barr's contention that “the difference between 
spellings of words cannot as a rule be correlated with documentary or source hypotheses" (Barr 1989, 21). 


38 On “JE,” see Baden 2009. 
39 See, e.g., Carr 1996, 177-232. 
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it has been combined with other textual material, and with that identity goes source-specific orthography, 
making impossible the simultaneous preservation of n^nN in originally J texts, on one hand, and shift to 
AN in originally non-J texts, on the other. Post-combination there is but one hand, and it should, for scribal 
purposes, be treated consistently throughout. 

It must rather be the case that the J document had its own independent process of scribal transmis- 
sion—one that participated in the apparently Hebrew-wide orthographic shift from the 3ms suffix heh 
mater to the waw mater but not, for whatever reason, when it came to the word 5ns.^ It is also required 
that this scribal adjustment of the preexilic/exilic heh suffix have taken place before the compilation of 
the Pentateuch sometime in the fifth century BCE, since a post-compilation shift would have leveled all 
the pentateuchal sources equally. This means that the window for this adjustment is in fact relatively well 
circumscribed: it must have taken place between the mid-fifth century at the latest and the middle of the 
exile at the earliest (taking Ezekiel as providing the latest exemplar of the heh suffix). This is a window of 
approximately one hundred years—a short period for such a widespread scribal phenomenon, but certainly 
long enough, judging by the standard of other known orthographic shifts.“ And, of course, the timing or- 
thographically coincides nicely with the commonly observed shift from Standard Biblical Hebrew to Late 
Biblical Hebrew on the morphological and syntactic side.“ 

Though not directly related to the form n5nm, we can also make some strong suggestions regarding the 
timing of the widespread disappearance and recrudescence of the 3ms suffix heh mater in Hebrew. Again, 
Ezekiel marks our latest productive occurrence of the heh mater in the biblical corpus until Daniel 11—a 
span from the mid-sixth century to the mid-second century BCE, precisely when we see evidence of the 
heh suffix being used productively also in Ben Sira and, perhaps, in some of the earlier nonbiblical Qum- 
ran texts.“ We can thus produce a tentative, rough timeline of the heh suffix: (1) used commonly, perhaps 
indeed universally, in the preexilic/exilic period;* (2) falling entirely out of use in the LBH period, during 
which the vast majority of preexilic/exilic examples were also scribally altered to waw, and (3) experiencing 


40 This same sort of document-specific transmission history attested by orthographic distinctiveness can be observed in 
other texts as well, e.g., Ezekiel's strong preference for 711797 rather than (the equally preexilic [Judg. 4:7; Isa. 5:13]) aman. 


41 The terminus of the mid-fifth century, being based on the date of the compilation of the Pentateuch, may well be peculiar 
to the pentateuchal corpus; it is certainly possible that other corpora underwent these sorts of orthographic revisions at 
different times, though probably not too far in either direction. 


42 A fine modern example is the disappearance in print of the long s, f, best known to most Americans from early docu- 
ments such as the Bill of Rights, with its prominent "Congrefs? This letter-form began to disappear from printed publications 
across America and Europe in the late eighteenth century, with its virtually complete evaporation by the late nineteenth 
century. An ancient example (with thanks to Eric Reymond for noting it) may be found in the Elephantine papyri, where the 
spelling of the 1cp independent pronoun is initially 1n38 with no final mater but is decidedly nin or NINAN with final mater 
by the end of the fifth century—a spelling that more or less continues on into the Samaria papyri as well as into the DSS and 
Biblical Aramaic. See Folmer 1995, 152-61, 703-4. 


43 Seethe many works of Avi Hurvitz, esp. 1972; 1982; 2000. Here again we may challenge Barr's (1989, 21) statement that 
"the compounding of the sources, if such did take place, took place at a time earlier than the development of spellings that 
has led to our present form of the text? In fact, the orthographic shift from heh to waw in the 3ms suffix clearly occurred 
in the early postexilic period, while the “compounding of the sources" cannot be dated earlier than the mid-fifth century. 
Barr does, however, allow that some evidence for orthographic differences among the sources could be discerned in partic- 
ular cases: “It is possible in theory that some correlation with earlier sources may be found: but it will have to be specially 
proved" (ibid.). This essay is an attempt to provide just such special proof. And we may admit to Barr's main point, which 
is that there is no universal or consistent orthographic distinction among the sources of the Pentateuch in almost any other 
regard. 


44 See Reymond 2022, in this volume. 


45 The complicating factor for this stage is the waw suffix in the Ketef Hinnom inscription (Amulet 1, line 11:32). Although 
it is possible that, if the amulets are dated, as traditionally, to the seventh century BCE, this form could suggest a preexilic 
development of the waw suffix in place of the heh, the fact that there is but a single attestation from the preexilic period 
does not diminish the basic pattern established here. The rarity of this form is such that its very existence here has driven 
some scholars to suggest that the Ketef Hinnom inscriptions might be dated significantly later than they traditionally are 
(Dobbs-Allsopp et al. 2005; Na'aman 2011, 187-88; both also point out a number of other orthographic peculiarities in the 
amulets that may give cause for doubt as to its preexilic dating). 
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a revival of sorts in the mid-second century BCE for the production of new texts but not in the copying of 
older “biblical” texts. 

This last point—that the late revival of the heh suffix was not imposed on preexisting texts—serves as a 
reminder that the same is true of the reverse suffixal shift: as the Qumran scrolls demonstrate, the remnant 
heh suffixes were not updated to waw even in the four hundred years or so when the heh suffix seems to 
have gone completely unused. What’s more, if it is the case that the updating of most 3ms suffixes to waw 
took place before the compilation of the Pentateuch, then we may also learn something about that process 
of compilation: even as multiple sources were being combined into a new, unified text, their individual 
orthographies were preserved—thus the uniquely J orthography of 7978 was preserved even as J's indepen- 
dent existence was being wiped out. This orthographic consistency testifies further to the fundamentally 
conservative and conservationist principles by which the redaction of the Pentateuch took place, principles 
that are more readily evident in the preservation of multiple contradictory narrative elements. Although 
it is sometimes assumed or argued that in the process of redaction editors had a relatively free hand with 
regard to their source material, 797% seems to be strong evidence to the contrary: not only did they not 
have a free hand, but the pentateuchal editor(s) even went so far as to retain the orthographic peculiarities 
of their sources. 

The presence of an orthographic feature—in this case the heh mater for the 3ms suffix—exclusively in a 
single pentateuchal source is a rather remarkable phenomenon and deserves more than a casual mention. 
In the pages above, I have tried to make sense of this phenomenon, to account for the linguistic and scribal 
developments that could account for the textual situation. If I have pushed the envelope a bit in drawing out 
the potential ramifications, I consider myself merely to be emulating my beloved teacher, Dennis Pardee, 
who has often recognized that a scarcity of linguistic data means that every clue is, relatively, worth far 
more than it might otherwise seem. 


46 See Baden 2012, 214-29. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE PHRASE “KING OF KINGS”* 


Samuel L. Boyd 
University of Colorado 


TERMS FOR PEOPLE OF HIGH rank in a society are varied and are often the result of phrasing for specific func- 
tions in a given sector of a culture. For example, the Akkadian rabi amurrim in Mari texts refers to a partic- 
ular type of prominent officer, and in Hittite culture an antupsalli was a high court official. However, a term 
that functioned in various situations for both royalty and divinity in the ancient Near East was the phrase 
“king of kings.’ This phrase was used in multiple contexts, such as in epistolary introductions where an in- 
ferior addressed a superior, in royal inscriptions, and in texts as an eponym for Yahweh in Judeo-Christian 
traditions. In the following study, I will analyze the history of the term "king of kings" in order to trace, as 
much as possible, its transmission from culture to culture. 

The diversity of use and duration of the phrase through time, from second millennium BCE texts in 
Egypt and Ugarit to the Christian adoption of this title for Jesus of Nazareth in the first and second cen- 
turies CE, suggest that systematizing the spread of the title from its origins to its varied manifestations is 
difficult if not impossible. In some cases, such as the use of “king of kings" in New Kingdom Egypt and at 
Ugarit, borrowing from one culture to another is plausible. In other cases, such as the adoption of Assyrian 
and Persian usage of the phrase in the Hebrew Bible, a subsequent or less powerful culture borrowed "king 
of kings" directly from a preceding or more powerful culture. Thus I shall examine and observe the correla- 
tion and spread of the term across societies and through time where possible, while tracing the history of 
the phrase "king of kings" to its reception in Jewish and Christian sources, at which point the use of the 
title proliferates. 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PHRASE AND PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


The discussion of the grammatical formulations of "king of kings" in this section provides a linguistic map- 
ping for the appearance of the formula in the following historical survey. Laying out the ways in which 
the phrase occurs in the various languages examined in this study allows for a streamlined presentation 
of the historical and literary data. Thus the purpose of this section is neither to establish a cross-linguistic 
relationship between how the formula for “king of kings" was expressed in these ancient languages nor 
to exclude the importance of alternate divine and royal epithets. Each language and text group also used 
other phrases to communicate divine and royal superlatives (such as &ar-ru in LUGAL-rí, “king over/among 
kings,” in Akkadian), many of which were used alongside “king of kings?" Instead, the following discussion 
specifies in a preliminary manner the modes of expressing the phrase "king of kings" that will simplify 


* [t is my honor to make this small contribution in recognition of my primary advisor, professor Dennis Pardee. It seems 
fitting to pay respect to him through the study of a superlative title. His prompt responses in communication, attention to 
detail when grading exams and papers, and, ultimately, his care for the success of his students make him, in these ways and 
more, an "advisor of advisors.” 


1 See CAD, Š, 2: 80, and below in this study for more examples from the time of Hammurabi. This phrase, sar-ru in 
LUGAL-rí, shows the partitive use of ina, “king from among kings.” 
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further analyses below and aid in specifying which texts and excerpts are relevant for this study and which 
are not. 

Across languages and contexts of use, from epistolary documents to royal inscriptions, the common 
denominator with respect to how the title functions is the grammatical means of expressing the superlative. 
In the Semitic languages, as well as Old Persian, the construction is produced by following the first element 
(“king”) with a plural, obliquely marked second element (“of kings"). The Semitic languages that do not in- 
clude vocalization in their writing systems and, therefore, do not explicitly mark case in orthography,’ such 
as Ugaritic (which only explicitly marks case in III nouns) and Palmyrene, nonetheless follow the same 
pattern, as evident from the consistent comparative linguistic data.’ 

The Egyptian pattern of this construction is syntactically similar, though without indication of case in 
morphology. Instead, there exist two possible ways in which Egyptian expresses the genitive: (1) the direct 
genitive, accomplished by “juxtaposing two nouns (putting one after the other), with the possessor noun 
second,” and (2) the indirect genitive, with a “genitival adjective"* connecting the two related nouns.? The 
examples which occur in texts indicate that the direct genitive was the more productive form of the phrase 
“king of kings,” or ny-sw.t-ny.w-sw.L5 though the indirect genitive, ny-sw.t-n-ny.w-sw.t, also occurs.” The jux- 
taposed form of the direct genitive is similar to the nomen regens and nomen rectum construction in Semitic 
languages. As I show in the following sections, these Egyptian constructions of the phrase are particularly 
important for the history of “king of kings.” 


EGYPTIAN DATA 


The first attested use of the phrase "king of kings" appears in Egyptian texts from the Eighteenth Dynasty 
and continues into the Nineteenth Dynasty.’ The phrase ny-sw.t-ny.w-sw.t? and its alternative formation in 
the indirect genitive ny-sw.t-n-ny.w-sw.t were used for two different, though related, referents, viz., king 


2 While case would not have, in these instances, been indicated in script, it would have been indicated in the actual pro- 
duction of the spoken language. 


3 Superlatives and elatives can be expressed in other ways in Semitic languages as well. For adjectival superlatives in Ug- 
aritic, see Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, §4.1.1.3. For superlatives formed by juxtaposed nouns plus enclitic -m, see Bordreuil 
and Pardee 2009, §4.1.3.5. Akkadian forms the superlative either through the bound form of the adjective or a nominal form 
to another nominal form, or through the š verbal adjective (Huehnergard 2005, 827.3). Classical Arabic has three ways of 
forming the elative, all of which involve this morphological pattern based on the C-stem. The most common way involves 
this pattern used in absolute (nonconstruct) state. The other two, rarer elative constructions involve the adjective in the 
aqtala pattern in construct with either a definite plural noun or an indefinite singular noun (Fischer 2002, 8127). In Old 
Persian, the phrase is formed by the noun in juxtaposition with a genitive plural. For the declension of -o- stems, which is 
the declension for “king? xsayaÜiya-, in Old Persian, see Kent 1953, $171. For an analysis of xsaya0iya xsayabiyanam, “king 
of kings,” as an expression of the partitive genitive (“a king among kings"), see Skjaerve 2002, 44. For Hebrew, see the com- 
ments concerning the “absolute superlative” in Waltke and O'Connor 1990, §14.5b. 


4 The genitival adjectives (following the head noun) are n when the nomen regens is masculine singular, nw when the nomen 
regens is masculine plural or dual, and nt when the nomen regens is feminine, either singular or dual (Allen 2000, §4.13.2; 
Gardiner 1994, 885). 


5 For more examples of the uses of the genitive in Egyptian, see Allen 2000, 84.13.1-2, 7.9-10. 


6 Foy Scalf was instrumental in directing me to grammatical explanations of this construction in Egyptian, as well as to 
resources that list attestations. 


7 The transliteration above follows the suggestion of Foy Scalf, though other transliteration systems appear. For instance, 
Leitz (2003, 332) lists the form as Nsw-nsww in the direct genitive, and Nsw-n-nsww in the indirect genitive. The indirect 
genitive, according to Leitz, is used in eight of thirty-one occurrences, with the rest of the attestations (approximately 
74 percent of total occurrences) using the direct genitive (ibid.). 


8 The Ugaritic attestations are contemporaneous with the late Eighteenth and early Nineteenth Dynasties, and the Assyr- 
ian examples, beginning with Tukulti-Ninurta I in the thirteenth century BCE, are shortly after the Eighteenth Dynasty in 
Egypt. See the discussion below. 

9 The ny (sometimes simply written n) is a nisbe marker, and sw.t (or, also written swt) means “sedge,” the symbolic plant 
of Egypt (Allen 2000, $4.15). The phrase therefore means “the one of sedge.” The win ny.w makes the nisbe plural, meaning 
“the ones of sedge.” 
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and god." Moreover, the distribution divides neatly between the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties on 
the one hand and later appearances of the title in Hellenistic Egypt during the Ptolemaic period (304-30 
BCE) on the other, with no occurrences between these periods in Egyptian. The data will be considered in 
the following discussion along chronological lines, followed by a preliminary conclusion. 

The use of the title “king of kings" in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties in Egypt refers both 
to kings and to gods." The inscriptions that include this title with reference to kings appear at Amada in 
a temple in Nubia during the reign Amenophis II (Amenhotep II), of the Eighteenth Dynasty, as well as 
during the reigns of Amosis at Karnak” and Tutmosis III.” In this period, various deities were also called 
“king of kings,” such as Amun,“ Amun-Re,* Osiris,“ Chontamenti," and the Sun God."* The evidence from 
this period of attestation in Egypt suggests the phrase was only applied to gods and kings in royal and cultic 
(though nonritual) contexts, since no other application of the phrase is yet known in this era within Egypt.” 

Attestations of the phrase ny-sw.t-ny.w-sw.t “king of kings" occur in similar literary contexts in late, 
Greco-Roman period Egypt, when the title was used for both kings and gods, much as in the earlier pe- 
riod. Inscriptional evidence indicates it served as a title for the Ptolemaic kings, such as those at Philae.” 
In this later period, the title was applied in inscriptions not only to gods, such as Horus," Chnum,” and 
Horus-Chentechtai,? but was also used in texts that functioned in ritual settings.” This use in ritual texts 
therefore seems to be a novum within late-period Egyptian application of the phrase. 

A few observations become apparent regarding the evidence from Egypt. It seems to be the first lan- 
guage to use the phrase “king of kings,’ but the large gap between the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties 
and the Greco-Roman period is remarkable. No attestations of the phrase exist for the intervening period. 
The resurgence of the title in the later period could be explained either as a borrowing from other empires, 
which retained the phrase both as applicable to deities and kings (see below), or as a nontextual retention 
of the earlier Egyptian usage from the New Kingdom. In the latter case, assuming there was some memory 
or preservation of the phrase in local Egyptian society, the use of “king of kings” to refer to Ptolemaic rulers 
makes sense as a way to create continuity with Egypt’s past, given the self-presentation of Ptolemaic kings 


10 The distinction between king and divinity, however, was often slight, and many New Kingdom pharaohs were deified 
after death. For the deification of Amenhotep I, Thutmose I, Amenhotep III, and Amenhotep IV, see Shaw 2000, 223-24, 232, 
261-63, 275-76. 


11 Foralist of occurrences divided between references to kings and references to gods, see Erman and Grapow 1953, 2: 480, 
specifically numbers 6 (for kings) and 7 (for gods). 


12 Sethe 1907a, 15. 

13 Sethe 1907b, 887. 

14 See Ostracon CG 25653 in Cerny 1930, 50, 70*. 

15 See Gódicke and Wente 1962, 82; see also ostracon 1593 in Posener 1977-80, 76-77, pls. 46-462. 

16 Budge 1913, 1: 185; Assmann 1991, 1: 137 (text 196, line 7); Pyramidion Cairo JE 32020 in Rammant-Peeters 1983, 151. 
17 Kitchen 1975, 289, line 3. 

18 Zandee 1992, 2: 581 (strophe 14, VI, 10). 


19 For example, there are no occurrences yet of its use within Egyptian epistolary greetings, such as from a subservient 
aristocrat to a more powerful overlord. The use of the phrase at Ugarit, where *king of kings" was employed in epistolary 
texts from the vassal king of Ugarit to the suzerain Egyptian king, will be discussed below. The preceding comments are 
meant to indicate only that there is no available evidence for the functioning of “king of kings" as an epistolary greeting in 
Egyptian correspondences among Egyptians or in texts leaving the Egyptian mainland. Given the Egyptian dominance of 
the ancient Near East at the time, the latter scenario, wherein an Egyptian is referring to a foreign king as “lord of lords, 
would be unlikely, to say the least. 

20 See Erman and Grapow 1953, 2: 480. Another Greco-Roman inscription to a ptolemaic king appears in Sethe 1904, 17. 
21 See the Satrapen-stele in Kamal 1905, 168-71 (stele 22182). See also Sethe 1904, 17. 

22 Sauneron 1959, 2: 304 (text 184, line 27). 

23 Kamal 1905, 119-20 (stele 22137). 


24 See Leitz 2003, 332. Most of the texts labeled 12-31 fall into this period and this use of the title “king of kings” 
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as Pharaohs (beginning with Ptolemy Soter I). More definite conclusions about the absence of the phrase in 
the intervening period is difficult, if not impossible, to determine. 


UGARITIC DATA 


Although the gap in the attestation of “king of kings" in written evidence in Egypt between the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Dynasties and Ptolemaic Egypt is difficult to explain, the usage of the phrase in the New 
Kingdom coincides with the epistolary use of the title at Ugarit. This phase in Egyptian history lasted be- 
tween 1550 BCE and 1186 BCE,” which span of time overlaps that of the literary evidence available from 
Ugarit. In this section, I will analyze the superlative as it appears in Ugaritic texts, both in its occurrence 
alongside other superlatives and in its role within these epistolary texts. Then I will make some preliminary 
conclusions about the epistolary function of this phrase at Ugarit and its possible relation to the Egyptian 
uses. 

In letters from Ugarit, various titles appear for lords and superiors—titles such as “king” and “my lord? 
These titles seem at times to have an overlapping function with "king of kings" or to modify the phrase 
"king of kings" in some manner. For example, "king, my lord" occurs in KTU 2.42.10; 2.75.5 and elsewhere. 
This observation is relevant to the examination of “king of kings,” since “my lord" qualifies “great king, king 
of kings" in KTU 2.76.1, and a variant of "king, my lord" appears in reference to the king of Egypt in KTU 
2.76.8, viz., “great king, my lord,’ as well as in KTU 2.76.9-10. Therefore, while “king, my lord” is used sep- 
arately in epistolary formulae, I shall explore only its use in the contexts of the superlative "king of kings" 
in the following discussion. I shall examine these modifying elements as they appear as a constellation of 
titles for the king of Egypt and analyze their order of appearance for any patterns. 

The phrase “king of kings? or mlk mlkm, occurs in KTU 2.76 (RS 34.356). This letter is addressed to the 
"Sun; which del Olmo Lete and Sanmartín claim refers to the Egyptian king in this text.” Although there 
is no explicit identification of the king as the king of Egypt in the letter in the second edition of KTU, in the 
third edition the editors find part of the name of Egypt in line 9, and they restore it as missing in line 10.” 
The introduction contains four titles, the order of which is as follows: in line 1, "the Sun;" "great king;" "king 
of kings,” and in line 2, “my lord?” In line 4,” the phrase “Sun, great king, my lord” appears—in the same 
order as the introduction, though without “king of kings"? In the main body of the letter in lines 6 and 7, 
the titles “my lord" and “Sun, my lord" occur, again without the further title “king of kings?! 

Another string of titles commences in line 8, which begins, "Sun, great king my lord? The end of line 8 
is broken, and line 9 either continues the titles in line 8 or begins a new series with “to the sun, great king, 
king of kings, my lord,’ with a restoration necessary for part of “to the sun, great king"? The latter option is 


25 See Shaw 2000, 481. 


26 Because špš refers to a specific person, the word “Sun,” which can designate both the pharaoh and the Hittite king, is 
capitalized in translation, following Pardee 2002, 99. 


27 DelOlmo Lete and Sanmartín provide two listings for "Sun" as royal titles, one pertaining to the king of Hatti, the other 
with respect to the Egyptian king (del Olmo Lete and Sanmartín 2015, 2: 825). Dietrich, Loretz, and Sanmartín read the end 
of line 9 as mik . [[mlk]] msr[m . b'1]. Whereas in the second edition of KTU they read [l. ml]k . rb. mlk . mlk[m b‘l] “to the 
great king, king of kings, my lord,’ in the third edition they have [1 . špš? .m]lk . rb. mlk . [[mlk]]msr[m . bl] “to the sun, 
great king, king, king of Egypt, my lord.” The second edition also has nmy, a common Egyptian name, in line 5, which in the 
third edition appears as any. 

28 Line 1: (1. $5pá. ml]k . rb . mlk. mlk[m]. Line 2: [bly]. 

29 The word ht appears in line 5 after these titles. The function of ht is often to transition from topic to comment of a piece 
of rhetoric, thereby introducing the content of the document, in which case the following portions of the letter after line 5 
contain the content the author wants to convey. 

30 The break at the end of line 3 is followed by a restoration in line 4: [špš .] mlk. rb. bly. 

31 Line 6: bly. Line 7: špš . bly. 

32 The third edition of KTU has line 8: [šp]š . mlk . rb. bly . [n‘m’]; line 9: [1. špš . m]lk . rb . mik . [[mlk]] msr[m . bel]; 
line 10: [Kl . h] wt «msrm» . mlk . mlk[m . b]‘[ly]. C£. with the second edition of KTU: line 8: [8p] 8' . mlk . rb. bly [. ..]; 
line 9: [1. ml]k. rb. mlk . ml'K [m . bly]; line 10: [kl . h] wt. mTk.' mlk [m . bly]. 
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more likely, since the phrase l. špš. mlk . rb commences another greeting using the same string of phrases 
as line 1, all the other elements in line 1 appear in lines 9-10, the content of what follows seems to be a new 
section of the letter, and there is space for the restoration of the phrase |. špš. mlk. This section would differ 
slightly from the series of titles in line 1 with the addition of “lord of all the lands" (“of Egypt” perhaps to 
be added in the light of scribal omission), with the possible repetition of “king of kings” in line 9, and with 
a certain repetition of the superlative again in line 10. Line 9 presents difficulties, as the third edition of 
KTU indicates that the reading “king of kings,” present in the second edition as a partial restoration of signs 
(mlk . mlk[m]), should actually be understood as mik . [[mlk]] msr[m]. The surer reading of the grapheme 
s and the erasure of [[mlk]] before msr suggests scribal error and correction, the scribe's perhaps writing 
by mistake the same formula found in line 1, including mlk . mlkm, but correcting it in line 9 to “king of 
Egypt" mlk . msrm. A kind of parallelism exists in the introduction to the second part of the letter with this 
new reading, with “king of Egypt, my lord" ending line 9 and “king of kings, my lord" ending line 10. In 
sum, "king of kings" occurs at the beginning of each of the sections of KTU 2.76. Whenever titles for the 
Egyptian king appear in the body of the letter, "king of kings" is absent, though when the phrase appears 
(two or perhaps three times total) it precedes "lord" or *my lord? 

The other letter that contains “king of kings" is KTU 2.81 (RIH 78/03 + 78/30). The first three lines con- 
tain titles for the king as follows: line 1—“to the Sun, great king, king of Egypt"; line 2—“wonderful king, 
righteous king"; line 3—“king of kings, lord of all the land of [line 4] Egypt?* A similar string of titles ap- 
pears in lines 10-12: line 10—“to the Sun, great king, king of Egypt”; line 11—“wonderful king, righteous 
king, king of [line 12] kings.’ Then the text is broken, so the next title could be “lord of all the land of 
Egypt; which would match the series of lines 1 to 3. The text becomes increasingly difficult to read and 
restore; however, line 16’ may have the repetition of this formula, since it contains “Sun, great king...” 
though the fragmentary nature of the tablet prevents certainty with respect to this suggestion.” The litany 
of titles begins again in lines 19-20 following the preposition “with, ‘m: line 19—“with the Sun, great king, 
king of Egypt"; line 20—“[wonderful king], righteous king, king of kings.” Then a break appears in the 
tablet, but the next few letters (according to the space and letters given in KTU) do not indicate that "lord of 
all the land of Egypt" is likely, and Bordreuil and Caquot leave the beginning of line 21 (line 9' in their con- 
figuration) untranslated.” The last string of these titles occurs in lines 30-31: line 30— the Sun, great king, 
king of [line 31] [the land of Egy]pt,? wonderful king, righteous king"? The tablet ends without extending 
the titles to "king of kings" (KTU does not indicate a break or any further writing, nor do Bordreuil and 
Caquot); therefore, if the writing ends here, "king of kings" was omitted, or there was a break. 

While the Ugaritic data are sparse, these two letters allow for some provisional observations about the 
use of “king of kings"? First, “king of kings" is used only when addressing “the Sun” when this royal title 
referred to the Egyptian king, but it was not used with the king of Hatti, who was also called “the Sun. 


33 Line 1: [1. $5pá. ]mlk . rb. mlk. msrm. Line 2: [mlk . n] m. mlk . sdq. Line 3: [mlk . m]lkm . bl. kl. hwt. Line 4: [msr] m. 
34 Line 10: [1. 5pá . m]lk. rb. mlk . msr[m]. Line 11: [mlk . nm .Jmk. s(dq . mlk]. Line 12: [mlkm]. 

35 Line 16 of the verso lines up differently in KTU compared to Hawley's reading, where the phrase beginning line 16 in 
the verso is [. ..] - . thm hy. klm. dr‘ and, presumably, then line 15 would correspond to line 16 of KTU. On the difficulty 
of reconstructing the verso of this tablet, see Pardee 2002, 99 n. 84, in which his discussion of line numbers follows Hawley. 
Given the fragmentary state of the tablet, however, precision of lines may be difficult to establish, thus leading to the differ- 
ent readings and counting of line numbers. See Hawley 2003, 175 n. 416. 

36 Lines 18'-19' according to Hawley's counting, but lines 19’ and 20’ in the third edition of KTU: ‘m. $p$ . mlk . rb. mlk. 
msrm [mlk . nm . ]|mlk . sdq. mlk . mlkm. 

37 Bordreuil and Caquot 1980: 357-58. 

38 Dietrich, Loretz, and Sanmartín indicate a break at the beginning of line 31 (line 30' in my handcopy) with enough space 
for “land” and part of “Egypt” ({hwt . ms]rm; Dietrich, Loretz, and Sanmartín 2013, 210). This addition of “land” would be a 
slight deviation from before, which is otherwise simply mlk . msrm. 

39 Lines 29 and 30 in my handcopy: sps. mlk . rb . mlk [hwt . ms]rm . mlk . nm . mlk . sdq. 

40 For example, see KTU 2.19.2; 3.1.19; and elsewhere. In 3.19.12, a legal text, "sun" is probably to be restored; it is followed in line 
13 by “great king, his lord,’ a similar sequence as in KTU2.76, though without “king of kings" placed between "great king" and “lord.” 
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Second, the title "king of kings" was not always used when addressing the king of Egypt and therefore 
cannot be posited as a standard epithet for the pharaoh at Ugarit. For example, the attendant "great king" 
and “my lord,’ consistently used in connection with “king of kings" in the two epistolary documents above, 
appear in KTU 2.23.1-2, 7, 9-10, 24, and elsewhere, with all letters sent to the Egyptian king.” Third, when 
"king of kings" is used, a common order appears. In both texts, "king of kings" follows "great king" and 
precedes "lord? Fourth, the first text (KTU 2.76) shows flexibility with "king of kings" inasmuch as the 
repetition of the title "the Sun" does not include the superlative term. The second text (KTU 2.81) is more 
consistent, though if the text ends without using “king of kings" and “lord of all the land of Egypt,’ then 
it, too, is flexible in its employment of the elative phrase. In sum, “king of kings" was used for the king of 
Egypt, the superior to the Ugaritic king and, therefore, was used when the inferior king addressed the pha- 
raoh. While “to the king, my lord” was used when someone from Ugarit wrote to the king of Ugarit (KTU 
2.40, etc.), the diplomatic letters from the king of Ugarit to the king of Egypt employ "king of kings" as one 
means of communicating the vassal's knowledge of his status with respect to the suzerain. Assuming the 
string of titles in the two documents are in some fashion a normative list,” the place of “king of kings" in 
the series of titles for a superior ruler follows “great king” and precedes "lord? though as KTU 2.76 indicates, 
there may have been some flexibility in use of the title. 

More interesting, but even more uncertain, is the correlation between use of the phrase in Egyptian 
inscriptions and Ugaritic epistolary texts. The frequency of attestations in the New Kingdom era of Egypt 
is not sufficient to establish "king of kings" as a well-known epithet for the pharaoh. Moreover, the appear- 
ances of the phrase in Egypt pertaining to the pharaoh occur once in the sixteenth and twice in the fifteenth 
centuries BCE, which means these occurrences are two to three centuries removed from the writing of KTU 
2.76 and 2.81. At present, there is no readily identifiable use of this phrase in Hittite,? though such a lacuna 
could be explained by the number of tablets available for examination.“ If the phrase was not used in Hit- 
tite, its nonuse might explain why the Ugaritic scribe used “great king" and “lord” for the king of Hatti but 
added “king of kings" to his address to the king of Egypt.” The foregoing analysis provides a tempting cor- 
relation between Egyptian and Ugaritic usage of “king of kings,’ and, though arriving at certain conclusions 
with the existing attestations is impossible, the use of "king of kings" in epistolary texts at Ugarit provides 
a datum for situating the early history of this title in New Kingdom Egypt. 


ASSYRIAN, NEO-BABYLONIAN, AND PERSIAN-ERA AKKADIAN DATA 


While both Egyptian and Ugaritic attestations are sparse, the appearances of "king of kings" in Akkadian 
royal inscriptions are much more numerous.” Because of the high frequency of the phrase’s occurrences in 
Akkadian texts, especially from Persian-era Akkadian, a discussion of the specifics of each example would 
require more space than a short study such as this one allows. Instead, therefore, I will discuss the broad 


41 DelOlmo Lete and Sanmartín (2015, 2: 825) identify that this letter was addressed to the Egyptian king. Although the 
letter is fragmentary, the titles for “Sun” are mostly intact and do not indicate that “king of kings" was used in the letter. 


42 This suggestion is speculative and offered not as a proposition to be defended but as a heuristic statement to allow for 
preliminary conclusions to be reached in the light of the sparse data available—conclusions that may be revised, if not con- 
troverted, if more evidence is attained. 


43 The list of attestations under the entry for king, or hassu-, in Puhvel's (1984) etymological dictionary does not include 
any examples of the phrase “king of kings,” and the Chicago Hittite Dictionary has not yet been published for words begin- 
ning with h. 

44 Hoffner and Melchert (2008, 80.6) give an approximate number of thirty thousand tablets—by no means a small number 
compared to the Ugaritic corpus, though small compared to the Akkadian and Egyptian evidence. 

45 Other letters addressed to the king of Egypt, for example, do not use “king of kings,” even as other terms, such as “Sun,” 
"great king? and “my master; are employed. See KTU 2.23. 

46 Bilabel (1927, 209) speculates the appearance of the phrase in Akkadian texts in the later part of the Neo-Assyrian era 
(Essarhaddon and Assurbanipal) was not due to the development of a homegrown use, "sondern seine Eroberung Agyptens 
(ebenso wie bei seinem Vater) die direkte Veranlassung zur Beilegung des Titels war? 
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characteristics of its use and the orthography of each era, while making note of representative examples 
where relevant. 

The first attestation of "king of kings" in Akkadian comes from the Middle-Assyrian Empire in a royal 
inscription commissioned by Tukulti-Ninurta I in the thirteenth century BCE. In this era, the phrase was 
used in royal inscriptions and epistolary texts addressed to the king. Although the underlying phono- 
logical expression of the phrase “king of kings" would have been Sar Sarrani, or Sarri Sarrani, a variety 
of orthographic expressions for the phrase appears in Assyrian inscriptions in logograms. For example, 
Seux cites the following: LUGAL LUGAL.MES, LUGAL LUGAL.MES-ni, and LUGAL LUGAL.MÉS." The 
Middle-Assyrian kings who used the titles were Tukulti-Nirurta I (1243-1207), Assur-nadin-apli (1206- 
1203), Tiglath-Pileser I (1114-1076), and Assur bel-kala (1073-1056). Neo-Assyrian kings include Assurna- 
sirpal II (883-859),? Esarhaddon (680—669), and Assurbanipal (668—627). While the record of this title in Ak- 
kadian is more prevalent than in Egyptian sources, gaps, such as in the tenth and eighth centuries BCE, also 
appear in the Assyrian records. This situation might suggest that while "king of kings" was by no means 
unknown or sparse in the Neo-Assyrian Empire, it had not become a standard epithet of all kings. If it had 
become a standard title, one might think that the prominent kings of the eighth century (Tiglath-Pileser III, 
Shalmanezzar V, Sargon II, and Sennacherib) might have also used the phrase. Nonetheless, the title seems 
to have reached a certain currency of usage so as to become much more frequent than in Egyptian and 
Ugaritic sources. 

The Neo-Babylonian evidence presents a different scenario. While the Neo-Assyrian usage of "king of 
kings" referred to the heads of the empire, in the Neo-Babylonian period the title was applied only to Mar- 
duk.” This distinction will become important later when discussing the data from the Hebrew Bible (where 
Nebuchadnezzar is called “king of kings,’ even though Neo-Babylonian documents do not attest the usage 
in reference to royalty). At this point, however, it is simply worth noting that the same phrase that gained 
prominence in the Neo-Assyrian period as a reference to kings was later, in the Neo-Babylonian period, 
reserved only for Marduk.” 

Although the Old Persian data will be discussed below, the Achaemenid rulers used the phrase "king 
of kings" in Akkadian extensively. The kings who used the title in Akkadian inscriptions were Darius I and 
Xerxes (who perhaps used the phrase more extensively in Akkadian than any other Achaemenid king), 
Artaxerxes I, Artaxerxes II, and Artaxerxes III. The orthography differs somewhat from Neo-Assyrian or- 
thography, as the latter used logograms and abbreviations almost exclusively, but the former spelled "king 
of kings” both syllabically and logographically.” The options for the writing of the title in this era include 
LUGAL LUGAL.MES, šá-ar-ri 3á-ar-ri. MES, &á-ar-ri §4-ar-ra-a-nu, LUGAL §4 LUGAL-LUGAL.MES, and 
LUGAL §4 LUGAL.MES. As an example, an inscription from Xerxes reads: anaku RN LUGAL raba LUGAL 
$a LUGAL.MES LUGAL matate LUGAL naphari lisanu gabbi LUGAL qaqqari rabitu rapastu “I am Xerxes, 


47 Seux 1967, 318 n. 271. See also similar Akkadian phrases: sar-ru in LUGAL-ri, “king over (lit., among) kings; Ungnad 
1915, text 133, col. 2, line 2; LUGAL in LUGAL-rí in King 1976, text 57, line 42. See also LUGAL bele, “king over lords,” as in 
Assurnasirpal's inscription in Budge and King 1902, 260, col. I, line 19; LUGAL bel LUGAL.MES, “king lord of kings; Harper 
1892-1914, 923, line 8. 

48 Itti-Marduk Balatu (1139-1132) of the second Isin dynasty also used the phrase in one of his inscriptions (Seux 1967, 
318). Notably, the orthographic representation of "king of kings" differs from the Neo-Assyrian kings; Itti-Marduk Balatu 
spelled the phrase Sar sar-r[i]. 

49 Sarduri I, king of the Urartians in the middle ninth century BCE, also used the title (ibid.). 

50 For Marduk as "lord of lords and king of kings; see Schrader and Zimmern 1903, 373. Although it seems as though 
Neo-Babylonian kings did not use the title “king of kings; the title “king of Babylon" appears frequently in their royal in- 
scriptions (Sar bab-ili.K1). For examples, see Langdon 1912, 70-71, 78-79. 

51 Asatestimony to the narrow attestation of the phrase in Neo-Babylonian literature compared to Neo-Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, as of the 1920s Bilabel (1927, 210) stated, “Aus Babylon ist mir der Titel [König der Könige] nicht bekannt” The more 
narrow usage perhaps is indicative of fewer attestations in the Neo-Babylonian period, hence fewer data, thereby explaining 
Bilabel's presentation of various texts from the Neo-Assyrian period but lack of citations of texts from the Neo-Babylonian 
period. 


52 Seux 1967, 318 n. 271. 
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the great king, king of kings, king over the lands, king over all nations, king over the vast wide earth? 
The string of royal titles includes phrases often associated with “king of kings,” such as “great king" (also 
attested at Ugarit used with "king of kings") and "king over the lands" (similar to Ugaritic "king of the land 
of Egypt"). 

In Akkadian, the use of the phrase "king of kings" varied slightly. In both the Assyrian and Persian uses 
of the phrase, it was employed extensively for references to the king. The orthography of the title in the 
former was limited to logographic representation," while the latter also shows syllabic forms of the phrase. 
In Neo-Babylonian, however, the title was used only for Marduk.” 


PERSIAN DATA 


Achaemenid kings not only used the phrase "king of kings" in Akkadian inscriptions, but they rendered 
the title in inscriptions in Old Persian as well^* The grammatical construction is similar to the examples in 
the Semitic languages above, where the head noun stands in genitive relationship with the nomens rectum 
(in Old Persian: xšāyaðiya: xsaya0iyanam).? Skjaerve describes this function as a “partitive” in Old Persian, 
with the phrase thereby meaning "king among kings" and being reminiscent of other Old Persian phrases, 
such as "greatest of gods.” In this sense, the partitive functions similarly to the comparative and superlative, 
though the latter are more precisely formed by adding -tara- (-@ara-) or -iyah- in the case of comparatives 
to adverbs and adjectives respectively, and -tama- (to adverbs) or -ista- (to adjectives) in the case of super- 
latives.” The following is a representative sample of texts as found in Kent's grammar. 

The first inscription describes Arsames, who perhaps was king only briefly before he ceded power 
to Cyrus IL? The text was discovered at Hamadan and claims that Arsames was fully considered to be a 
king of Persia. The Hamadan inscription includes the title “king of kings” in the introduction: (1)Arsama: 
xsaya0iya: vazraka: x(2)saya0iya: xsaya0iyanam: x(3)saya0iya: Parsa: Ariyaramna: xs(4)aya0iyahya: puça: 
Haxamanisiya “Arsames, the Great King, King of Kings, King (in) Persia, son (of) Ariaramnes the King, an 
Achaemenian? Although some dispute the legitimacy of this inscription, the Behistun inscription contains 
eight Achaemenid kings who preceded Darius, one king of which would have to be Arsames in order to 
arrive at the designated number.^ 

Darius also used the phrase a number of times. In the Behistun inscription, he announces himself as 
the “king of kings” in the introduction: (1):adam: Darayavaus: xsaya0iya: vazraka: xsaya0iya: xsayabiy(2) 
ànàám: xsayabiya: Parsaiy: xsayabiya: dahyunam: Vist(3)aspahya: puça: Arsamahya: napa: Haxamanisiya “I 
am Darius the Great King, King of Kings, King in Persia, King of countries, son of Hystaspes, grandson 


53 Weissbach 1911, 119. 


54 In Akkadian letters of the Neo-Assyrian period, the word Sarru was not spelled syllabically but instead was rendered 
logographically as LUGAL or MAN. See the entry for Sarru in the indices of Parpola 1987; Lanfranchi and Parpola 1990; Par- 
pola 1993; Fuchs and Parpola 2001; Luukko and Buylaere 2002; Dietrich 2003; and Reynolds 2003. In each volume, no syllabic 
listing is given for Sarru, but only the logographic designations. For the spelling Sar sar-ra-a-ni, see Köcher 1953, text 139, 
line 5. For ideological motivations for using MAN as a logogram in the Neo-Assyrian period, see Pongratz-Leisten 2015, 175. 
55 While Neo-Babylonian texts reserve the title for Marduk, the Babylonian correspondence of Esarhaddon (written in 


Neo-Assyrian) includes the title LUGAL LUGAL.MES and LUGAL $a LUGAL.MES for letters written to the king (see Reyn- 
olds 2003, texts 8, 101, 185, and 186). 

56 According to Blenkinsopp (1988, 147), Persian kings borrowed the title from the Assyrians and Babylonians. 

57 Cross (1979, 43-44) claims the Phoenician phrase 'dn mlkm wdrkm “lord of kingdoms and dominions” “reflects roughly 
the Persian titulary x3aya0iya xSayabiyanam xsayabiya dahyunam, ‘king of kings, king of dominions.” Given the closeness 
of the former phrase to the Persian phrase, and given the chronological proximity to the Persian usage, his conclusion is 
plausible. If the correspondence is there, however, it is rough, as he correctly states, since “king of kings” and “lord of king- 
doms” are not exact equivalents, though both phrases might be used to communicate royal superlatives. For a Hellenistic 
dating of 'dn mlkm in Canaanite languages, see Ginsberg 1940, 71-74. 

58 Skjaerve 2002, 84. 

59 Kent 1953, 116. 


60 Huyse 1998, 423-24. 
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of Arsames, an Achaemenian?' Two inscriptions from Persepolis also use the title in the introduction. 
The Persepolis E royal inscription begins: (1)adam: Darayavaus: xsaya0iya: vaz(2)raka: xsaya0iya: xsayai- 
yánà(3)m: xsàya0ya: dahyunàm: tyai(4)sam: parünam: Vistaspahya: (5)puca: Haxamanisiya “I am Darius 
the Great King, King of Kings, King of many countries, son of Hystaspes, an Achaemenian.”” Likewise, the 
Persepolis H inscription begins: (1)Darayavaus: XS: vazraka: XS: Xšyanām: XS(2): dahyüvnam: Vistaspahya: 
puca(3): Haxáamanisiya “Darius the Great King, King of Kings, King of countries, son of Hystaspes, and 
Achaemenian.”® In the Nags-I-Rustam A inscription, he also uses the phrase “king of kings,” though not 
in the introduction: (8)adam: Darayavaus: xsàyaOiya: va(9)zraka: xšāyaðiya: xsaya0iyanam(10): xsaya0iya: 
dahyunam: vispazana(11)nàm: xsaya0iya: ahyaya: bumi(12)ya: vazrakaya: duraiapiy: Vistas(13)pahya: puça: 
Haxamanisiya: Parsa: P(14)arsahya: puça: Ariya: Ariya:ci(15)ca “I am Darius the Great King, King of Kings, 
King of countries containing all kinds of men, King in this great earth far and wide, son of Hystaspes, an 
Achaemenian, a Persian, son of a Persian, an Aryan, having Aryan lineage? ^ 

The examples above indicate that the phrase “king of kings” had a productive role in the introduction 
of an inscription—a role that helped to establish the supremacy of the Persian king. The beginning of an 
inscription was not the only location for the placement of the phrase, since the Naqs-I-Rustam A inscription 
does not include the title until line 9, after a brief introductory section describing how Ahuramazda made 
Darius king. Regardless of its placement, the number of attestations of “king of kings” increased significant- 
ly in the Persian period relative to Egyptian, Ugaritic, Assyrian, and Neo-Babylonian sources. 


PALMYRENEAN DATA 


The Persian usage of the title “king of kings” survived into the Sassanid empire and was adopted by a 
Palmyrene king, Septimius Odainat, and his wife, Zenobia, who bestowed the title upon her son after her 
husband’s death. This usage was short-lived, as Palmyra was defeated by Rome around 272 CE. The Pal- 
myrene usage, therefore, did not become a major avenue for the continuation of the phrase “king of kings,’ 
though its attestation deserves a few comments before discussing the reception of the phrase from Persian 
usage into the Hebrew Bible, which would preserve the title for proliferation in later Jewish and Christian 
sources. 

Septimius Odainat was the leader of Palmyra, which was situated between the Roman Empire and the 
Sassanian Empire, ruled at that time by Shapur I. In 267 CE, Septimius Odainat, ostensibly as a loyal adher- 
ent to the Roman Empire, repelled the Persian forces. In doing so, he intimated his ambition for an inde- 
pendent Palmyrene Empire by adopting the Persian title “king of kings” in Aramaic, the same title that was 
predominant in the Achaemenid Empire and that was retained in the Sassanian Empire.? To commemorate 
this victory, Zenobia, his wife (who was perhaps responsible for her husband’s suspicious death in 267 CE), 
erected a monument in 271 in Palmyrene, a dialect of Aramaic, with his title mlk mlkm, “king of kings,’ in 
line 1 as part of the introduction.^ Thus the phrase the Achaemenids borrowed from the Mesopotamians 
persisted into the Sassanid Empire and was attributed to Septimius Odainat, the king of Palmyra. 

Zenobia ruled Palmyra with her son after the death of Septimius Odainat, and she became increasingly 
aggressive in her quest to expand the Palmyrene Empire. As a statement of the dynastic line that inherited 
the kingdom left by Septimius Odainat, she gave her son the title “king of kings,” which, in her view, was 
rightly his epithet after the death of his father. In a bilingual Greek and Palmyrene inscription (with a later 
Latin addition), she commissioned a work dedicated to the health of her son as well as to her own health, as 


61 Kent 1953, 119. 

62 Ibid., 136. 

63 Ibid. 137. 

64 Ibid., 138. Nags-I-Rustam is potentially where Darius was buried. 


65 Browning 1979, 45. See also Millar 1993, 319-36; Sartre 2005, 350-57. For more on the history of Palmyra, see recently 
Bryce 2014, 275-318. Note in particular the chapter titled “Syria’s ‘King of Kings’: The Life and Death of Odenathus.” 


66 CIS 2: 3946. 
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she was the mother of the “king of kings" *' Her aggressive expansion incurred the ire of the Roman Empire, 
which defeated Zenobia and the Palmyrene Empire. With the downfall of Zenobia's rule, the phrase "king 
of kings" also ceased to be used in Palmyra. 


HEBREW BIBLE DATA 


This prevalence of the title “king of kings” in the Achaemenid era influenced the use of the phrase in the 
Hebrew Bible. Of the three occurrences of the phrase in the Hebrew Bible, two appear in Aramaic texts™ 
and one in an exilic Hebrew text.” Whereas the Aramaic texts can be explained as borrowings from Persian 
usage, the passage in Ezekiel presents more difficulties. 

The Aramaic usages in Ezra and Daniel are both rendered in a hebraized form, &'25n Ton (melek 
malkayya), instead of the expected Aramaic w'2»n TYN (mlek malkayya). The referent of the phrase in each 
case designates kings and not deities. In Daniel 2:37, the king is the Neo-Babylonian emperor Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whereas in Ezra 7:12 the king is the Persian king Artaxerxes. The appearance of the title in Ezra 7:12 
is expected, given that Artaxerxes used the title of himself (though not as much as Darius and Xerxes did), 
and this observation perhaps indicates the decree in Ezra is, in some manner, authentically Persian.” Such 
an assertion does not necessitate that the document as it appears in Ezra 7 was recorded verbatim from 
the Persian administration. Rather, it is likely that Ezra 7:12-26 is an etiology for the promulgation of the 
Torah in similar manner as the Letter of Aristeas is an etiology for the divine nature of the LXX but which 
nonetheless contains some accurate historical information, such as the title of the Achaemenid king." 

The more difficult passage to explain is Daniel 2:37, which applies the epithet "king of kings" to Nebu- 
chadnezzar—a title he evidently never used for himself (nor did any Neo-Babylonian king use it as a royal 
title). Although the final form of Daniel comes from the second century BCE, many scholars argue the book 
nonetheless draws from older stories that may go back to royal court tales of Judeans in the Babylonian and 
Persian palaces.” Since non-Ptolemaic (or non-Egyptian) Hellenistic rulers evidently did not use the title,” 
the appearance of “king of kings" as a title for Nebuchadnezzar may have resulted from applying a Persian 
epithet to a story originating in the Neo-Babylonian court.” 

The one example of the phrase "king of kings" in the Hebrew portion of the Hebrew Bible comes from 
Ezekiel 26:7 and also refers to Nebuchadnezzar. The form of the title is the expected wdn 75n (melek 
malakim), a construct phrase that can denote a superlative (“the greatest king; much like sir hassirim 
means “the song of songs” or “the greatest song”).” The difficulty of the phrase in Ezekiel stems from the 
fact that the book, or at least much of Ezekiel 1-39, likely comes from between the years of 597 and 587 
BCE, and in its final form from the Exilic period itself or later. Unlike Daniel 2:37, which could be blending 


67 CIS 2: 3971, lines 2 and 6. 

68 Ezra 7:12; Dan. 2:37. 

69 Ezek. 26:7. 

70 Williamson 1985, 100. 

71 Hagedorn 2007, 72; Kratz 2007, 94-96. On the apologetic and nonhistorical nature of Ezra 7, see Grabbe 2006, 551-55. 
72 Beaulieu 2009, 274-76; Collins 1993, 181. For more on the Babylonian background of Daniel 1-6, see Paul 2001, 1: 55-68. 


73 While Hellenistic rulers may not have used the title themselves (see Williamson below), Hellenistic authors such 
as Hippocrates used the phrase of the Persian kings in imitation of the Persian usage (Baowedcs Baotléwv péyac 
Aptatépéng, in Littré 1839-61, 9: 316, letter 3, line 1). Plutarchus used the phrase “king of kings” to describe the Ar- 
menian king, Tigranes (Ziegler 1969, chap. 14, section 6, line 7). For more on the Armenian use of “king of kings,” see 
also Bilabel 1927, 211. 


74 Williamson 1985, 100. Such confusion of traditions has parallels elsewhere in the Book of Daniel. For example, the mad- 
ness and exile of Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel more likely reflects perceptions of Nabonidus' mental state and his exile from 
Babylon (Beulieu 2009, 275). Other examples of the confusion between Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus could be adduced. 


75 Murphy 1990, 119; Pope 1977, 294. Note, however, the definite nomen rectum in “song of songs.” 
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both Neo-Babylonian and Persian traditions in order to apply a Persian title to a Neo-Babylonian king, 
Ezekiel 26:7 is part of a book that seems to be mostly Neo-Babylonian in origin.” 

This situation results in a few possible explanations, none of them certain. First, Ezekiel could be ap- 
pealing to older, Neo-Assyrian uses of the title." Second, perhaps the prophet was aware of the usage of the 
title in Neo-Babylonian literature but was unaware it was reserved for Marduk. Ezekiel, therefore, applied 
a Neo-Assyrian title wrongly to a Neo-Babylonian king on the assumption that the usage of the title was 
transferred similarly from the former era to the latter.” A third possibility is that Nebuchadnezzar did apply 
the title to himself, but the available records do not attest this convention and the lacuna in attestation is a 
result of lack of evidence and not lack of usage.” A final explanation is that a later, Persian editor inserted 
the title in Ezekiel 26:7.?? 

The first, second, and fourth options are more likely than the third. Given the usage of the phrase over 
time in the ancient Near East, and given its fairly consistent appearance in Neo-Assyrian royal inscriptions, 
there is no reason to suppose that a sixth-century prophet or prophetic circle was unaware of the title, even 
if the prophet applied it in a manner Nebuchadnezzar would not have used. The consistency with which 
"king of kings" was applied only to Marduk in the Neo-Babylonian inscriptions indicates there was likely 
no application of this epithet to other deities or to kings, in which case the second option is the least plau- 
sible. Without more data, however, these statements are informed conjectures at best. 


CONCLUSION 


The appearance of the phrase "king of kings" throughout the ancient Near East was generally part of a 
larger phenomenon of cultural contact, wherein elements of one culture were adopted by another culture. 
At times it is uncertain whether cultural contact was responsible for the transmission of this title from one 
language to another. Indeed, the case examined above between Egyptian and Ugaritic provides a possible 
line of transmission from the first known occurrence of the phrase in New Kingdom Egypt into Semitic 
languages via Ugaritic epistolary texts. In other instances explored in this study, the borrowing of “king 
of kings" from one language and culture to another is clearer. For example, the lines of transmission from 
Akkadian use to Persian texts, and from Persian texts to the Hebrew Bible, are manifest. While I have ana- 
lyzed above the use of “king of kings" from its beginnings in the textual record through the appearance of 
the title in the Hebrew Bible, the reception of this phrase continued from culture to culture. This process 
eventually led to its adoption into New Testament texts, such as 1 Timothy 6:15, Revelation 17:14, and Rev- 
elation 19:16, though an examination of these texts is beyond the purview of this study.?' Given its presence 
in both the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament, "king of kings" then became part of early Jewish and 
Christian liturgy and a standard title for Yahweh, at which point the phrase proliferated in these written 


76 Some scholars propose that Ezekiel 40-48 was attached to Ezekiel 1-39 at a later time and was the product of various 
exilic and postexilic expansions (Zimmerli 1983, 547-53). See also Ganzel and Holtz 2014 for the Babylonian background of 
Ezekiel's Temple. For a discussion regarding the Persian origins of parts of the book, see Gerstenberger 2011, 337-53. 

77 Zimmerli 1983, 36. 

78 Allen 1994, 76; Block 1998, 2: 40. 

79 Zimmerli 1983, 36. 

80 Manchot 1888, 14: 442-43. The LXX and MT may show a similar issue in Ezekiel 29:3, where the LXX has “Behold, I 
am against Pharaoh,’ whereas the MT adds the title “king of Egypt” (“Behold, I am against Pharaoh, king of Egypt"). While 
there is no manuscript variation in Ezekiel 26:7 with respect to the phrase “king of kings,’ a similar process could result in 
the addition of the title in this verse from the Persian period, thus matching the known occurrences of the epithet from that 
era but being anachronistic in the context of Ezekiel. Such expansions of titles are well known in text criticism. See Mackie 
2015, 94—95, for examples and bibliographic information. 


81 For the influence of Daniel's use of “king of kings" on Revelation 19:17, see Beale 1985, 618-20. 
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sources.” Understanding the history of the phrase until this proliferation offers a window into the complex 
development of a title that has become common currency in many religious traditions. 


82 Early Jewish writers adopted the phrase freely—writers such as Philo (see Cohn 1896-1930, 4: 41 line 3; 5 [bk. 1]: 18 line 3). 
With respect to rabbinic sources, passages such as Tosefta Sanhedrin 8:4 employ the formula: 


madan dn on Sw nov and "rm 31 nn» ans 127 
“Another matter: Why was man created alone? To declare the greatness of the king of kings of kings.” 


In this example, the superlative, applied to Yahweh, is reinforced by a single nominal followed by two plural nominals. 

In Ethiopic, the phrase “king of kings" became productive in both theological and political contexts. For example, the king 
Menelik II referred to himself as *rà itv (nagusa nagast) “king of kings" (Bilabel 1927, 212). This epithet was a political title 
honorific of the rightful heir to the Ethiopian throne until the end of the monarchy in 1974 and was used in Ethiopia since 
the 296 CE Sassinid victory over Rome, in which conflict Ethiopia sided with the Sassinids (Kobishchanov 1979, 195). The 
biblical idiom was translated directly as mgusa nagast in Daniel 2:37 and Ezekiel 26:7 (Dillmann 1865, 361; Löfgren 1927, 16). 
The phrase is often common in prayer scrolls referring to LANAC (’agzi’abher), the Ethiopian designation for Yahweh, 
such as scroll 31 in the Duke Ethiopic Manuscript Collection. (My thanks to Aaron M. Butts for pointing out this specific 
example.) 
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AKKADIAN KASLU, UGARITIC KSL, AND HEBREW 2023 
A (VERY TARDY) RESPONSE TO MOSHE HELD 


John Burnight 
University of Northern Iowa 


THE HEBREW SEGHOLATE NOUN 593 has traditionally been translated "loin(s)" in its physical sense and 
either “stupidity” or “confidence” in its figurative senses.' With its physical meaning, the term occurs five 
times in Leviticus in instructions for animal sacrifice? and in both Psalm 38:8 and Job 15:27 to describe 
the “loins” of a person? The remaining six biblical examples of 902, as well as the two occurrences of the 
byform 7903, are typically interpreted as having one of the two proposed abstract/figurative meanings, 
"confidence" or “stupidity,” with the latter sense often being compared to the more common 492 ("stupid 
fellow, fool").* The eight occurrences of 992 and 7702 with their derived meanings are thus translated as 


"stupidity; “folly” “boast; or “confidence,” depending on the context. In his 1978 commentary on the book 
of Job, Robert Gordis proposed the following development of the derived meaning from the physical: 


The root 503 has the original meaning "fat"; cf. 502 (Lev. 3:4; 10:15; Job 15:27). It then develops the 
secondary connotation of “fool” in 5:93, a semantic relationship exhibited also by wav “grow fat" 
(Ps. 119:70) and mishnaic Hebrew Wav “fool, probably because the fool is one whose heart, the seat 
of understanding, is overlaid by fat... . Moreover, the fool, unlike the wise man, is one who trusts 
everyone too easily. . . . Hence, the tertiary meaning “trust, confidence" develops in 903 (Ps. 78:7; Pr. 
3:26; Job 8:14; 31:24) and 7793 “trust, confidence" in [Job 4:6].? 


In a widely cited study published in the Landsberger Festschrift in 1965, however, Moshe Held rejected the 
traditional interpretation:° 


Yet it is quite obvious that Hebrew 902 cannot mean “loins.” Suffice it to call attention to the fact 
that 502, unlike words for other parts of the body is never used in the dual. This holds true not only 
of 0°02 in Leviticus but also of "202 in Ps. 38:8. For in the latter verse "502 is obviously in the plural 
and means “my sinews.” 


Held instead proposed, adducing comparative evidence from Akkadian and Ugaritic, that the meaning of 
502 in its primary sense should be understood as “sinew/tendon.’ He goes on to argue that in its derived 
sense 593 (and 7203) means “inner strength"—reflecting the strength provided by sinews—and so develops 
connotations of "confidence" (i.e., mental strength or belief in one's abilities). His concluding paragraph is 
worth quoting in full: 


C£, e.g., BDB, 492-93; HALOT, 489. DCH (4: 444) glosses the physical meaning as “thigh.” 

Always as the plural 002; see Lev. 3:4, 10, 15; 4:9; 7:4. 

It is the singular 503 in Job 15:27 and the suffixed form "709 in Psalm 38:7. 

Also cf. the hapax legomenon ni»93 “stupidity” in antithetic parallelism with niin in Proverbs 9:3. 
Gordis 1978, 47. Also cf. Klein 1987, 282. 

Held 1965, 395-406. The relevant section for ksl appears on pages 401-6. 

Ibid., 402. 
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To summarize: (1) There is but one verbal root 502 in Hebrew, and it denotes stupidity, bad habits, 
lack of manners and education, and the like. Thus, Hebrew 503 is in no way different in meaning 
from Akkadian saklu. (2) Hebrew 502, like Akkadian kaslu and Ugaritic ksl, is a primary noun mean- 
ing “sinew/tendon” and cannot be derived from any verb 902. (3) The primary noun n502-505, “sin- 


»&« 


ew; "tendon;' comes to denote, in a derived meaning, “inner strength, "confidence? 


Held's study offers a convincing refutation of the traditional view that 502 means "loin, fat of the loin” 
There are, however, problems with all three points of his conclusion. Implicit in the first point, for exam- 
ple, is the claim that ?03 “fool” and mpa “foolishness” are derived from a verb entirely unrelated to the 
primary noun 5023 that means, according to his proposal, “sinew/tendon.” Oddly, this final paragraph is the 
first—and therefore only—time he mentions this verbal root, and he offers no further evidence or comment 
on the matter. This lack, as will become evident, is a weakness in what has come to be viewed as a very 
influential essay.’ In addition, Held does not address the biblical examples of 903 and 7702 for which “folly” 
is the widely accepted meaning and where "inner strength" would be untenable. 

A survey of the various usages of the cognate terms in Akkadian, Ugaritic, and Classical Hebrew" also 
reveals difficulties with his assertion that the primary noun means "sinew/tendon" To anticipate my con- 
clusion, I will instead propose that the primary meaning of KSL is specifically associated with the back: the 
singular is most frequently used as a collective referring to the spinal column (perhaps including the erector 
spinae muscle group, or “sinews of the back”), and the plural for the bones of the vertebrae. I will also argue 
that the derived meanings of 903 and n703 in Classical Hebrew are best understood as “overconfidence, 
false confidence, hubris"—perhaps developed from “spine” in the sense of an erect, haughty posture—and 
that these terms are in fact etymologically related to 03 and ny3. 


AKKADIAN EVIDENCE 


Held notes that several Akkadian words, matnu, sir'ànu, and gidu, can all mean “sinew, tendon, cord, string 
of a bow” and acknowledges that Akkadian kaslu/kislu is not widely attested with the same meaning." In- 
deed, in its entry “kislu (kaslu)" CAD gives the primary definition as “transverse process of the vertebra"? 
Nevertheless, Held writes that the key passage in Akkadian for his assertion that kaslu means “sinew” is 
a medical text originally published by René Labat,? which he transcribes as follows: š. là'à Sap-pu ul-tu 
kišâdi-šú adi eşenşêri-šú GAZ-LU-sü patri™® imát. Labat leaves GAZ-LU untranslated and renders the 
line as “Si, le bébé, ......... depuis sa nuque jusqu’à sa colonne vertébrale, ses......... sont relâchés: 
il mourra.” Held, however, translates it as “if a... baby’s sinews [kaslū] (extending) from its neck to its 
backbone are loosened the baby will die" He then asserts that the expression kaslu pitturü is “in no way 
different from putturü riksua, ‘my sinews are loosened, in Ludlul II 104. 

While this text certainly seems to preclude reading the term as “loin, fat of loin"—since the region of 
the loin is understood to be restricted to the lower part of the torso—it does not prove that kaslu in Ak- 
kadian should be understood as "sinew? There are known medical conditions afflicting infants in which 
their musculature might be described as “loose” (e.g., ligamentous laxity, low connective tissue tone), but 


8 Ibid., 406. 


9 Held's essay has been cited in the CAD and by numerous Ugaritic and biblical scholars. In his commentary on Leviticus 
1-16, Jacob Milgrom (1991, 207) writes, “the customary rendering [of "202 as] ‘loins’ has been definitively refuted by Held? 


10 This survey will include all the Akkadian examples listed in CAD's entry “kislu (kaslu)” (8: 425), the Ugaritic examples 
in the concordance of Cunchillos, Vita, and Zamora (2003, 1928-29), and all the occurrences in Classical Hebrew. 


11 Held 1965, 402. 

12 CAD 8: 425. 

13 Labat 1951, 222: 41. 

14 Ibid., 222-23. 

15 Held 1965, 403. Foster (1997, 489) translates this phrase, “my joints were separated.” 
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these conditions typically improve over time. Such ailments would therefore hardly justify the categorical 
diagnosis that “the baby will die even without the benefit of modern medical technology. CAD offers a 
different reading of the line, again glossing the term with its primary definition "transverse process of the 
vertebrae.” The “transverse process" might seem to be superfluous in this case, but it is significant that the 
Akkadian text refers to the part of the baby "from the neck to the backbone? If the term here is simply 
read as "vertebrae; then the infant with the kaslü putturu—separated or “loosened” vertebrae—would be 
suffering from spina bifida, a well-known malady that is life-threatening if surgery is not performed (and 
so would be fatal in the ancient world)." 

Held discusses the other Akkadian texts containing the term in a long footnote. One of these texts is a 
list of instructions for making glass: esemta [. . .] $a kasli immeri tahassal.? He translates this instruction as 
“you crush the bone [. ..] of a sheep's tendons” and directs the reader to CAD IV 342d.” But the resulting 
expression is rather peculiar: what would “bone of a sheep’s tendons” mean? In fact, CAD does not trans- 
late kaslu in the entry to which Held refers but instead renders the phrase simply as “you crush the bone 
[. ..] of a sheep's kaslu.’ Again, the “bone of a sheep's vertebrae" would seem more appropriate, given the 
use of bone powder in the manufacture of dyes and mortar for the mixing of pigments (see discussion of 
the Ugaritic evidence below). 

In the same footnote, Held completes his analysis of the Akkadian evidence by discussing the three Old 
Babylonian texts in which kislu is associated with kunuk esenseri (lit., “the seal of the backbone””’). These 
are the texts that led to CAD's primary definition of the term as "transverse process of the vertebra" Held 
writes, "they are in reality one in the same passage in different transmissions; and indeed the phrasing 
and terminology of all three is very similar.” The first of these passages is YOS 10 48:35, which Held tran- 
scribes as Summa kunuk esemsérim 2 kisli imittim Sumélam itiq;? CAD translates it, “if, of the two transverse 
processes of the vertebra, the right one is longer than the left...” Held reads the second (RA 38 85:10) as 
kunuk esemsérim kislüsina imittum eli Sumélim li[ter] “as to the vertebra (connected with) two kislu's, may 
the right one '[exceed]' the left one?” and the third (Harvard Semitic Museum 7498:28) kunuk esemserim 
kisri Sina imi[ttum Sumél]am litiq “as to the vertebra (connected with) two kisru’s, may the ri[ight one] go 
beyond the [left one]? 

Held acknowledges that CAD seems “to have good reason for identifying the two kislu’s as the ‘trans- 
verse processes" in these passages but goes on to write that “None of the three passages are syntactical- 
ly correct” and that the translation suggested in CAD “would call for the following text: Summa kunuk 
esemserim Sina kaslu<Su> ša imittim $a Sumélim itig.” The immediate relevance of his grammatical critique 


16 Even with more serious conditions such as Ehlers-Danlos syndrome, the lifespan is rarely affected. 

17 This is, in fact, the CAD’s (8: 425) proposed interpretation, though the entry does contain a note that the meaning 
“transverse process of the vertebrae" may not be appropriate for all occurrences of the term, including this one (“. . . there 
are difficulties which might indicate that one or two other words kaslu are involved”), and in fact CAD cites Held’s study in 
this connection. If the condition being described is in fact spina bifida, then esenséri might refer to the whole spine and the 
plural kaslu the individual bones of the vertebrae. 

18 Also see Zimmern 1925, 200 lines 33f. 

19 Held 1965, 403 n. 114. 

20 CAD 4: 342-43. It is of course possible that the lacuna might provide an explanation, but it is odd that Held seems to 
view this interpretation as the most likely one. 

21 Ibid., 344 d. 

22 Held 1965, 403 n. 114. In one text (Harvard Semitic Museum 7498:28), kisru is used; CAD (8: 425) reads kunuk esemserim 
ki-is-lu (text -ri) Si-na i-me-e[t-tum su-me-I]am li-te-iq. 

23 Goetze 1947, pl. CI. The phrase is repeated almost verbatim in the next line (36), with the only difference being the 
replacement of sumelam with Sumélim and imittim with imittam. It is also repeated in 49:7f. 

24 Nougayrol 1941, 85. CAD (8: 425) restores /[itiq] in place of Held's I: [ter]. 

25 Hussey 1948, 23. Hussey translates the phrase as “may the seal of the back-bone be fused, the two right segments to 
the left" and writes that kunuk esemsérim “may confidently be identified with the os sacrum, a triangular composite bone 
between the lumbar and coccygeal region of the spinal column? 
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is not apparent, but his second point more directly touches on his main argument: “In view of Arabic matna 
al-zahr, 'the two portions of flesh and sinew next the [sic] back-bone, on each side' (Lane 1893, 3017), one is 
inclined to assume that kislu denotes the ‘ligaments attached to the spine’ rather than the ‘transverse pro- 
cesses." He does not, however, explain what it would mean for one “sinew” to “be longer" than the other 
one; this situation would be a peculiar one since the length of such musculature is determined by the bones 
to which they are attached. Nevertheless, with this comparison he acknowledges an important point: even 
according to his interpretation, these passages are concerned with the backbone or spine. 

In fact, all the Akkadian examples of kaslu/kislu he cites—including his “key text" describing the un- 
fortunate infant—seem to support the idea that kaslu, whatever its exact meaning, is associated with the 
vertebrae rather than simply designating any “sinew” or “tendon” anywhere on the body. The comparative 
evidence from Ugaritic, too, will confirm this assessment. 


UGARITIC EVIDENCE 


After asserting that the primary meaning of Hebrew 593 as “sinew, tendon" is “clearly indicated by its 
derived connotation ‘inner strength; ‘confidence’” (but see discussion below), Held writes the following: 


Such a connotation is understandable when we bear in mind that both ksl and mtn are well known 
for their strength and are therefore used in the making of a bow. It may be recalled that in the Aqhat 
epic gdm and mtnm are mentioned among other materials for making a composite bow. It must be 
admitted that the word ksl is not attested in that description. However, it is clearly mentioned as a 
part of a bow in the expression ksl qst in the Anath texts. While this passage is not free from diffi- 
culties, it is at least clear that the warrior-goddess drives away her opponents with the staff (mt-m) 


and the string of her bow (bksl qsth).”’ 


While mtn may be well known for strength, such a claim about ks/ is more dubious: he seems to be placing 
an inordinate weight on a single example from Ugaritic that, as Held himself acknowledges, is found in 
a passage “not free from difficulties? In a footnote, Held proposes that the ‘Anatu passage he adduces (in 
the Ba‘lu Myth [KTU 1.3 II 15f-16]), mtm . tgr šbm . b ksl . qsth . mdnt, could be plausibly translated, “She 
(Anath) drives off captors with the staff, with the string of her bow (she drives off) opponents"? Perhaps 
I am being overly literal, but the context here does not seem conducive to her actually firing her bow: ac- 
cording to the previous line, she is wading “up to her neck in the gore of fighters,” and in any case even a 
warrior as prodigiously talented as ‘Anatu would find it difficult to wield a staff and fire a bow at the same 
time. Still, since the passage is poetic, reading ksl as a bowstring is not implausible if Held is in fact correct 
that the primary meaning is "sinew, tendon? 

There is another possibility, however—one that would better fit the comparative evidence from Akkadi- 
an: that ksl is being used to refer to the “stave” of the bow. This meaning would provide a suitable parallel 
to mtm in that ‘Anatu would be wielding both items like clubs—one in each hand—as she “wades up to her 
neck in gore,’ while driving off her enemies. De Moor has already proposed such a meaning for Ugaritic ksl 
both for this occurrence and for another one in the 'Aqhatu Legend.” In the latter passage, though the tablet 
is badly damaged,” the general context is a feast at which ‘Anatu first sees 'Aqhatu's bow. KTU renders the 


26 Held 1965, 403 n. 114. 

27 Ibid., 403-4. 

28 Ibid., 403 n. 121. Pardee's (1997, 250) translation is similar: “With (her) staff she drives out the (potential) captors, with 
her bowstring the opponents? 


29 de Moor 1980, 425-26. He compares this usage to the description of Marduk’s “artfully constructed” bow in the Enuma 
Elish (Tablet VI, line 84). Cassuto (1971, 87) translates b ksl qsth in the ‘Anatu passage as “with the back of her bow? Held 
(1965, 404 n. 125) notes this translation and writes that "this is untenable for more than one reason" but does not provide any; 
his subsequent remarks (ibid., 404-5) address the infeasibility of the meaning “loins,” not “back,” in Ugaritic. 


30 Pardee (1997, 346) writes, "the first fifteen lines of this column are too badly damaged for even an approximate transla- 
tion, though certain words and phrases are well enough preserved to allow a general interpretation? 
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relevant line (KTU 1.17 VI 11), part of the description of the bow, as follows: [ ]xl . kslh . k brq; de Moor 
translates this line, “[Beautiful the sh]ape of its stave, [its arrow] like lightning” (with the partially restored 
brq in line 11 modifying an assumed "arrow" in the lacuna with which line 12 begins).?' If ksl does in fact 
mean “spine,” it is easy to see how the term could be used to describe the “stave” of a bow, given its shape 
and flexibility.* 

The “stave” or “spine” of a bow would appear to be a better fit than “tendon, (bow) string" for both the 
occurrences of ksl in Ugaritic discussed above, particularly when one considers the terminology used in— 
and absent from—the famous passage describing the components of a composite bow a few lines farther 
along in the 'Aqhatu Legend. When 'Anatu encounters 'Aqhatu and demands his bow, 'Aqhatu—who un- 
derstandably does not wish to give it up—instead promises to give her the materials for another (KTU 1.17 
VI 20-24): wyn. áqht . gzr. adr. tqbm b lbnn . adr. gdm. b rüómm ddr. qrnt . b y'lm . mtnm b *qbt . tr . ddr 
. b él il. qnm. Pardee translates this sentence, “Valiant 'Aqhatu replied: I'll vow ash wood from Lebanon, 
I'll vow sinews from wild bulls, I'll vow horns from rams, tendons from the hocks of a bull, Pll vow reeds 
from GL "IL"? It is significant that, as Held admits, ksl is omitted from the list of the components, despite 
there being two other words used to describe the necessary “tendons” and “sinews” (gdm and mtnm).^ This 
omission makes sense in a list of materials, however, if ksl means the “stave” or “spine” of the bow, since 
one would not expect a reference to the stave—a composite of wood, tendons, and animal horns?—until it 
was actually constructed. 

In several of the other Ugaritic passages where ksl occurs, the term—as with the Akkadian examples 
discussed above—is clearly associated with the region of the back. In KTU 1.3 III 32-35, ksl occurs twice in a 
passage describing ‘Anatu’s fear at the approach of Ba‘lu’s divine messengers: hlm . ‘nt. tph . ilm . bh. pnm 
ttt. b‘dn.ksl. ttbr ‘In. pnh . td‘. tgs. pnt kslh. ans. dt. zrh. Pardee translates the passage, “When ‘Anatu sees 
the two deities, her feet shake; behind, her back muscles [ksl] snap; above, her face sweats; her vertebrae 
[pnt kslh] rattle, her spine goes weak.” In a footnote (89), he writes that “back muscles" is a “somewhat 
free translation of ksl, which, with the adverbial phrase b‘dn, should mean, lit., ‘the sinews (of the back)’; ksl 
also appears in pnt kslh, ‘vertebrae, lit., ‘the points of the sinews (of the back)" If, however, ksl itself means 
"spine"—with zr simply retaining its more commonly understood meaning, "back"?—then the meaning of 
the passage would be similar, if more literal: “behind, her spine cracks [note that ksl is singular here]; above, 
her face sweats; the points [‘transverse processes’?**] of her spine rattle, her back goes weak.” 

This formula is repeated twice more,” with minor variations: once more in the Ba 1u cycle (KTU 1.4 II 
16-20, partially restored) to describe "Atiratu's fright at the arrival of Ba lu and ‘Anatu, and once in “Aqhatu 


31 de Moor 1987, 237. Del Olmo Lete and Sanmartín's (2003, 461-62) entry on ksl, which cites Held, renders this phrase, 
“its sinew is like lightning? Though Wyatt (1998, 271 n. 96) also interprets ksl as the “string” of a bow here, he remarks that 
“sinew” and “lightning” are “hardly to be construed together,’ and he believes—like de Moor—that the lightning simile ap- 
plies to the arrows shot from the bow. 


32 See also Tsumura (1996, 356), who writes, “the term ksl, which normally means ‘the back, the ‘curved spine; would refer 
to the ‘stave’ (of a bow) rather than the 'string;" 


33 Pardee 1997, 346-47. 

34 Held 1965, 403. 

35 See Margalit 1989, 290-91. 

36 Pardee 1997, 252. Also see Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, 165-68. 


37 See, e.g., del Olmo Lete and Sanmartín 2003, 1005; Tropper 2000, 160 (“Rücken”); Huehnergard 2012, 161 (“back, top”); cf. 
Arabic zahr “back” Bordreuil and Pardee (2009, 337) gloss the term as “back(bone), top.” 


38 Huehnergard (2012, 154) glosses pnt as “joint, vertebra? 


39 Pardee (1997, 252 n. 89) writes that these lines “represent a formulaic and stylized reaction to unexpected visitors and 
bad news.” 
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(KTU 1.19 II 44-47," also partially restored) when Daànr'lu learns of "Aqhatu's death. Including the resto- 
rations," the three passages would thus contain six more examples where ksl denotes part of the back. 

The term is also found in connection with the back in the Kirta Epic, in a passage (KTU 1.16 VI 48-50) 
where Yassubu chastises his father Kirta for not performing his duties: | pnk | tslhm . ytm . b'd kslk . álmnt 
(Pardee translates, "Before you, you do not feed the orphan; behind your back the widow" *). Held mentions 
this example and admits that ksl appears to refer to the "back" in this passage, but he advances the following 
argument in defense of his interpretation that the primary meaning of ksl is nevertheless “sinew, tendon": 


The meaning of ksl, “back,” in II K vi 48-50 must be considered secondary, the development being 
“sinew” > “sinew of the back” > “back,” fully analogous to Akkadian sasallu, “back” The latter is a 
loanword from Sumerian SA.SAL, “the tender sinew” extending from the neck along the whole back, 
and it is only in a derived meaning that it comes to denote the back itself. A similar development can 
be observed in Arabic matn, “sinew” > “sinew of the back” > “back? 


Given the evidence discussed so far, Held’s argument here is exceedingly odd. The Arabic example he cites 
has already been discussed above, and even according to his own statement the Sumerian word refers not 
just to any “sinew” but one specifically associated with the back. The examples from both Akkadian and 
Ugaritic covered thus far suggest there is nothing “secondary” about the association of “back” with ksl; to 
understand its “primary” meaning as "sinew/tendon"—with no further qualification—is therefore unwar- 
ranted. 

The meaning “sinew, tendon" might, however, be feasible for the two examples of the term in an eco- 
nomic text (KTU 4.182 [RS 15.115]) containing a list of textiles and dyes. The plural occurs in the phrase 
mitm kslm in line 9, and the singular (partially restored, ksl) in line 26. Del Olmo Lete and Sanmartín trans- 
late the first of these as “200 sinews/(bow) strings,’ though it is unclear why “bow strings" might occur in 
such a list, given that the text involves the production of clothing, not weapons. It is of course possible that 
the sinews/tendons might have had some unspecified use in this context, since there is evidence that some 
ancient cultures used dried tendons in the production of garments. Here too, however, the meaning I have 
proposed—vertebrae—results in a viable reading. In the lines preceding the first occurrence of ksim, the list 
mentions items such as dyed cloaks (dll iqni), linen fabrics (pttm),? and valuable stones ($p$g^5), and in the 
line immediately following materials used for dyeing (pwt, ábn srp). From prehistoric times, animal bones 
were used in the production of dyes, both for the pigment derived from burnt bones (“bone black") and for 
mortar in the mixing of colorants. The use of vertebrae in such a manufacturing capacity would therefore 
be unremarkable.” 

The final example from Ugaritic? is an enigmatic occurrence found in a lunar omen text (KTU 1.163.4).? 
KTU restores the beginning of the line, so that it reads: [hm . b t]lt. ym. yh. yrh . kslm . mlkm . tbsrn. Del 


40 KTU 1.19 ii 93-96. 


41 In KTU 1.4 II 16-20, ksl is intact and pnt kslh is partially restored (pnt[ . ks]1h); in KTU 1.19 II 44-47, ksl is intact and pnt 
ksl is fully restored. 


42 Pardee 1997, 342. 

43 Held 1965, 405-6. 

44 del Olmo Lete and Sanmartín 2003, 462. 

45 Also partially reconstructed—[p]ttm—in the line immediately preceding the second occurrence in line 26. 
46 Partially restored: [s]psg. 

47 Also cf. the Akkadian glass text that mentions “crushing the bone of the sheep's kaslü cited above. 


48 The remaining instances occur either in a context too fragmentary to be useful (partially restored in KTU 7.50.9) or in 
personal names (bn ksln in KTU 4:12.3 and 4.122.5). For a full list of the extant occurrences of ksl in Ugaritic, see the con- 
cordance of Cunchillos, Vita, and Zamora 2003, 1928-29; note, however, that on page 1929 KTU 1.163 (RIH 78/14) is labeled 
1.172. On page 1928, Cunchillos et al. also restore [kslJh in another passage in Kirta (1.16 I 54), although KTU reads kdh . | 
"ars . ttbr “her jar shattered on the ground.” 


49 RIH 78/14; originally published in Bordreuil and Caquot 1980, 352-53. Also see Pardee 2002, 142-44, 147 n. 8. Note: 
Pardee's (as well as Bordreuil and Caquot's) recto is KTU's verso, so in Pardee's treatment the term occurs in line 11. 
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Olmo Lete and Sanmartín gloss kslm here as “Side, sector ([?]; said of both horns of the moon)" with the 
phrase containing kslm being translated, “if on the third day the moon wanes on both sides"? Pardee's 
restoration is more cautious ([  ]ym. yh. yrh. kslm. mlkm. tbsrn), and he leaves the phrase in question 
untranslated, while only rendering the last two words: “[If ] YM YH YRH KSLM, the kings will keep an 
eye on each other" In a note, he remarks: “It is tempting to take [YRH KSLM] as meaning ‘the month of 
Kislem’ (Akkadian kislimu),? but the general rarity of Akkadian words in these texts and the possibility 
of a Ugaritic etymology prevent me from adopting that interpretation until further data become available?” 
Pardee's caution seems more reasonable than positing a previously unattested usage of kslm in this 
passage. In any case, Held's proposed meaning "sinew/tendon'" is clearly untenable. It would be tempting 
here to view ksl as “spine” or “stave; used metaphorically to describe the narrow crescent of the waning 
moon. The presence of the final m, though, makes this view problematic. In all the other Ugaritic passages, 
however, interpreting ksl as "spine" (or “stave”) and kslm as “vertebrae” results in a viable reading. 


CLASSICAL HEBREW EVIDENCE 


As noted above, forms of the Hebrew segholate noun 593 occur thirteen times in the Bible. Seven of these 
have traditionally been interpreted as having the primary/physical meaning "loin; and six others—along 
with the two occurrences of the byform n?02—are thought to have the derived meaning “confidence” or 
“foolishness.” Held begins his discussion of 592 with a sharp critique of Koehler-Baumgartner’s Hebrew 
lexicon and its analysis of this term. He goes on to write, “the rendering of 902 in the ancient translations 
and commentaries seems to be based on an erroneous transmission.’”™ From his perspective, this is indeed 
the case: with very few exceptions, the versions and rabbinic authorities are consistent in interpreting the 
physical meaning of 902 as "loin; “flank,” or—in the LXX— "thigh? 


PRIMARY (PHYSICAL) USES OF 703 IN CLASSICAL HEBREW 


With its primary (physical) meaning, 502 occurs five times in Leviticus (3:4, 10, 15; 4:9; 7:4), once in Psalm 
38:8, and once in Job 15:27. The three examples in Leviticus 3 are concerned with the v'2»U (typically trans- 


50 del Olmo Lete and Sanmartin 2003, 462. 
51 Pardee 2002, 142-44. 


52 As proposed in Bordreuil and Caquot 1980, 353: “yrh . kslm doit signifier «mois de kislew> (décembre), d’après l'accadien 
kislimu; c'est la première mention de ce nom en cunéiformes alphabétiques? 


53 Pardee 2002, 147 n. 8. 
54 Held 1965, 401-2. 


55 Some of the traditional readings of 502 with its derived meaning will be cited in the course of the discussions of the 
passages below, but for the sake of convenience I shall here provide an overview of the seven biblical occurrences in which 
forms of 902 are understood to have the primary or physical meaning. The Septuagint renders six of these occurrences—all 
but the example in Psalm 38:8—with the plural (genitive) tv pnpiwv “thighs.” For the occurrence in Psalm 38, however, it 
uses qi Woo “muscles of the pelvis or loins.” In Targum Ongelos, the occurrences in Leviticus are glossed with 8°00°3, which 
Held translates “sides” (Jastrow 1903, “loins”), while Targum Pseudo-Jonathan translates them as "72 “loins” The Targum 
of Psalm 38:8 simply renders "702 as "702, and for Job 15:27 8959 “groin, loin" is used. 

The Vulgate uses ilia “abdomen below the ribs, groin, flanks” for all the examples in Leviticus, lumbi “loins” in Psalm 38, 
and lateribus “sides, flanks” in Job 15:27. Similarly, the Peshitta uses <^% œ “side” for four of the occurrences in Leviticus 
(omitted entirely in Lev. 7:4), though it glosses "202 in Psalm 38:8 as Mao "ankles, ankle bones, wrists" and takes the second 
colon of Job 15:27 as an astronomical reference: “makes the Pleiades higher than Orion" (eo; > M ea aao). This 
interpretation appears to read the hapax legomenon ni» as NWI, and 403 as YPI. 

Among the traditional Jewish exegetes, Ibn Ezra in his commentary on Leviticus 3:4 cites the use of 07°02 “constella- 
tions, Orions” in Isaiah 13:10, though he does not offer any further comment about the meaning. Rashi glosses 0°02 in the 
Leviticus passages with the Old French flancs (v"p155) “flanks? though he reads the term as “loins” in Job 15:27—explicitly 
comparing them to o’yyn—and offers a rather amusing interpretation of the colon (see n. 66 below). Like Rashi, Qimhi uses 
the Old French flancs. As Held notes, Saadiah views 0703 as “intestines,” while Ibn Janah prefers “loins” (although he does 
not rule out “flanks” or "intestines"). 
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lated “well-being offering" or “peace offering”), the single occurrence in Leviticus 4:9 with the ngyn “sin 
offering,’ and that in Leviticus 7:4 with the DWX "guilt offering” All five of the passages in Leviticus use a 
nearly identical formula (although there is a difference in the verse preceding the example in 3:10 that may 
be significant for my proposal); as such, I will reproduce only the first occurrence in its entirety and discuss 
the others more generally. The example, in Leviticus 3:4, occurs in a context describing a bovine sacrifice; 
beginning in verse 3, the instructions (with the NRSV translation) read: 


3:3 You shall offer from the sacrifice of well-being, as an annex mm» DUN own nav IPMN 
offering by fire to the Lon, the fat that covers the DPT Wes 2200772 ns NPIN ne»on 
entrails and all the fat that is around the entrails; 

3:4 the two kidneys with the fat that is on them at “Sy we [29 UN TNR nn "nU ns) 
Doan, and the appendage of the liver, which he : nyyo nPI T33775p Mining) DoI 


shall remove with the kidneys. 


The only significant variation in this formula is found in the next example, which describes the sacrifice of 
a sheep. In this case, the preceding verse (3:9) also calls for the removal of the “whole broad tail, close to the 
backbone" (nv; niv? NDAN Ay DNA). 

It is unfortunate that in his only remark on the Leviticus passages Held does not discuss the terminol- 
ogy surrounding the term; instead, as noted in the introduction above, he simply asserts that 0°703 cannot 
be understood as “loins” because “it is never used in the dual’”* The context—in all five passages—is crucial: 
the 0703 are always associated with the kidneys, the organs that are located at the rearmost portion of the 
abdomen, one on each side of the spine. It is curious that there is no commonly accepted Classical Hebrew 
word for “spine” or “vertebra”; the only term for which a similar meaning has been suggested is the hapax 
legomenon n2, which the NRSV translates "backbone" in Leviticus 3:9.°’ Since the only biblical example of 
this term is found in the instruction to remove the "broad tail" from it, however, it is probable that this term 
means "backbone" in the sense of the os sacrum, the fused vertebrae at the base of the spine that form part 
of the pelvis.” 

Given the comparative evidence from Akkadian and Ugaritic, it therefore seems reasonable to interpret 
the plural 0°902 as “vertebrae” and translate the five verses in Leviticus containing the term as “the two 
kidneys with the fat that is on them at the vertebrae, and the appendage of the liver, which he shall remove 
with the kidneys? 

The occurrence in Psalm 38:8 refers to the npa of a human, specifically one who is undergoing the 
suffering associated with divine punishment (38:1-2). The passage reads: 


38:6 My wounds grow foul and fester because of my "DAN 20 Na IPA] Nin 
foolishness; 

38:7 lam utterly bowed down and prostrate; 'n3»n TTP Dih? TRAT NNW nmm 
all day long I go around mourning. 

38:8 For my 0°42 are filled with burning, waa ha Psi n?piiN?D 20273 


and there is no soundness in my flesh. 


56 Held 1965, 402 with n. 107. 
57 In Modern Hebrew, irYTUn TAY is used for the spinal column and mn for an individual vertebra. 


58 DCH translates the term “sacrum, coccyx, (rear end of) spine”; BDB, “either spine or os sacrum, bone close to fat tail"; 
HALOT, “coccyx”; JPS, “rump-bone.’ Jastrow (1903) translates a later midrashic occurrence of ngy (in Sifra Vayikra N'dab. 
Par. 14, ch. XIX) as “backbone, spine? Since, however, this text comments on Leviticus 4:9 and contains an instruction to “go 
inside" the n9, os sacrum seems a more likely meaning here, as well. Also see Hussey's proposal that the Akkadian kunuk 
esemserim refers to the os sacrum, discussed in n. 25 above. 


59 Because of the relative rarity of the term—and the odd syntax of the Hebrew—the traditional authorities might have 


assumed the nearby muscles of the lower back—which are considered to be part of the *"loins"—were intended, and Held's 
"erroneous transmission" was accomplished. 
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Held cites the parallelism of 02 with W3 here as evidence that the former means “sinews” He writes: 


Thus, 0°02 || W23 is a perfect pair in parallelism, while ‘loins’ can hardly be considered a suitable 
parallel to wa. In other words, the sequence W2/0"02 is in no way different from the sequence 
o°T/4wa, on the one hand, and from the Akkadian sequence &irü ( = àv3 = 58W) [| &irànü, on 
the other. Moreover, our biblical passage, “my sinews are filled with misery; can by no means be 
separated from the following passage in the Gilgàmes epic: Siraniya nissati umtalli, “I filled my 
sinews with misery"? 


There are several difficulties with this paragraph, one of which is his unusual rendering of the Hebrew 1773 
—literally, “roasted” or “parched”—as “misery” to create a more direct parallel with nissati in the Gilgamesh 
passage. While “burning” or “parching” might create “misery” or “grief” in the sufferer, this understanding 
is not as close a parallel as his translation would suggest. In addition, the example in Psalm 38 is the lone 
passage in which wa and 593 occur together; thus, if they are a “perfect pair in parallelism,” this example 
is the only one in which they are used as such. Finally, the only evidence for a “sequence 0°7°3/1W1” is in Job 
10:11, where the terms are also in parallelism with Tip “skin” and nino “bones.” Indeed, a more frequent 
pairing is that of 1a and nxy;* if 70> means “my vertebrae" here, then the bicolon would be a variation 
on this “flesh and bone" parallelism. Also, a spine “filled with burning"? would explain why the sufferer is, 
as the previous verse indicates, “utterly bowed down and prostrate.’ 

The seventh and final example of 593 that is generally understood to have its physical meaning is found 
in Job 15:27 in a passage where Eliphaz is describing those who have rebelled against God: 


15:25 Because they*' stretched out their hands against God, Tr DRON nora 
and bid defiance to the Almighty, "am WOR 
15:26 Running stubbornly against him NWI TIR pT 
with a thick-bossed shield; P "aa 9a 
15:27 Because they have covered their faces with their fat, ix»nai yg 10273 
and gathered fat upon their b09... DOI op npe von 


Though Held does not discuss this passage, and the NRSV's translation does not convey the fact, verses 
26-27 contain a number of terms for body parts that might be illuminating with respect to the meaning of 
502. While the exact sense of these verses is obscure, the general idea seems to be that since the rebellious 
man has stubbornly "thickened" himself and refused to submit to God, he will be punished. The first colon 
of verse 26 could be translated literally as “he runs at him with the neck, and the term *33—which here 
(and only here) is interpreted as the “bosses” or “umbos” of a shield—is also used to refer to the “back” (i.e., 
because of its convex/curved shape). 

In verse 27, 593 is used in parallelism with 139. It is therefore tempting to compare this verse to the 
Ugaritic of the Kirta passage cited above (KTU 1.16 VI 48-50), in which Kirta is reproved for not caring for 
the orphan “before you" (I pnk) and the widow “behind your back" (b‘d kslk). The terms in Job 15:27 would 
thus be antonymic parallels, “face” and “back.” The word for the “fat” said to cover the face, 37r, is of course 
quite common; its parallel on the 02, however, is the hapax legomenon m3. BDB renders this term as “su- 


60 Held 1965, 402. 


61 Though Held does not cite the passage, all four of these terms also occur together in Ezekiel's vision of the valley of dry 
bones (cf. Ezek. 37:5-8). 


62 Cf., e.g., Gen. 2:23; 29:14; Judg. 9:2; 2 Sam. 5:1; 19:13. 

63 Similar to the symptoms exhibited by sufferers of radiculopathy or herniated disks. 
64 The NRSV translates all the references to the ^wicked man" (cf. v. 20) as plurals. 

65 Cf. 13 in Ps. 129:3 and perhaps Ezek. 10:12. 


66 Rashi interprets nə as “mouth” and writes, “he made a mouth on his loins” (mxn by n5 nvy), because the fat has 
thickened and folded to such a degree as to look like a mouth. 
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perabundance (of fat)" and compares it to the Arabic F°M “fill” II. “make wide; IV. “become full? While it is 
not impossible that the colon is intended to convey the idea of “sinews” being covered with “fat? given the 
parallelism with 735 and the terms used in the previous verse, once again “spine” seems more appropriate 
to the context than "sinews" (or “loins”), particularly since the term is used here in the singular. 


DERIVED (FIGURATIVE) USES OF 5902/71203 IN CLASSICAL HEBREW 


As noted in the introduction, the six remaining biblical examples of 502 are typically interpreted as having 
one of two proposed abstract/figurative meanings: “trust, confidence" or “folly, stupidity.’ Similarly, most 
translations render the assumed byform 7709, which occurs twice, as “folly” in Psalm 85:9 and “confidence” 
in Job 4:6, though in the latter case some of the ancient versions and commentators—and some modern 
exegetes—interpret it as “folly” here as well (see below). 

Held, unfortunately, does not discuss the passages in which 593 and 7905 are widely understood to 
mean “folly” Instead, he simply cites the verses in which the terms appear to mean "confidence" and uses 
them to support his overall argument that 593 means "sinews/tendons": 


The primary meaning of Hebrew 403, "sinew/tendon;' is clearly indicated by its derived connota- 
tion “(inner) strength,’ “confidence.” I need only mention the parallelism nvan || 903 in Job 8:14 and 
31:24. 


Held also cites the occurrences in Psalm 78:7 and Proverbs 3:26 in a footnote” but offers no further com- 
ment or discussion of the context for any of these four passages. Nor does he mention the examples in 
Psalm 49:13 or Ecclesiastes 7:25 (where “folly” is the traditionally accepted meaning). And while he does 
discuss the occurrence of 1202 in Job 4:6 later in his essay (see below), he ignores the use of this term in 
Psalm 85:9, where a positive meaning such as "confidence" is clearly precluded by the context. Nor does he 
anywhere address the potential relationship to the much more common 702 "fool" before simply categor- 
ically denying any connection in his conclusion (cited in the introduction above). 

It is therefore worthwhile to examine all eight of these passages in their contexts to evaluate the merits 
of his claim that the derived meaning supports his proposed primary meaning of 593, as well as to deter- 
mine whether in fact the term might be etymologically related to 02. I shall begin with the two examples 
of 502 traditionally interpreted as “folly” that Held ignores in his essay. The first of these examples is in 
Psalm 49:14, which describes the fate of the “foolish” 


49:13 But man in his pomp will not endure; P2753 wa DTN) 
He is like the beasts that perish.” iym mmu DWN 
49:14 This is the way of those who are 505, ind 502 2397 n 
And of those after them who approve their words wy OPA’ OPIN) 
Selah m0 
49:15 As sheep they are appointed for Sheol; inj DIRWY N23 
Death shall be their shepherd; ppy nn 
And the upright shall rule over them in the morning, “pab mw 02 1771 
And their form shall be for Sheol to consume i at DiRÜ nby mr 


So that they have no habitation. 


67 Prov. 3:26; Ps. 78:7; Job 8:14; 31:24. 
68 Ps. 49:13; Eccl. 7:25. 

69 Held 1965, 403. 

70 Held 1965, 403 n. 116. 

71 NASB. 
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The ancient versions,” along with commentators both medieval? and modern, interpret 593 negatively in 
this verse and typically translate it, “those who are foolish, “the foolhardy,’ or similarly. It is interesting, 
though, that the context suggests a particular type of foolishness: that of an unjustified or false confidence.” 
Verse 7, for example, makes it clear that this psalm critiques those who trust in their wealth, and verse 12 
remarks that they (wrongly) believe their houses will last forever. 

"Folly" is also the accepted meaning in Ecclesiastes 7:25. 


7:25 I turned my mind to know and to search out ann nyt? "35 "IR ^nixo 
and to seek wisdom and the sum of things Diam no2n vpa 
and to know that wickedness is 503 pi» yv nyt 
and that n20 is madness. niddin nbn) 


Held's interpretation of 592 as "(inner) strength, confidence" is clearly implausible for this verse, and here 
too the traditional authorities understood the term to mean “folly.” The same is true for the occurrence of 
n203 in Psalm 85:9: 


85:9 I will hear what God the Lorp will say; nyr own TATA AAW 
For He will speak peace to his people, to his godly ones; rTon Ny jav-ox oi») nat’? 
But let them not turn back to n5o376 12027 jmv-ow 


The remaining five occurrences—four of %93 and one of n?03—have generally (though not always—see be- 
low) been understood to have a “positive” meaning similar to Held's proposed “inner strength, confidence? 
Here too, however, the situation is more complicated than his categorical assertion would indicate. The 
other example of 11203 is found in Job 4:6, near the beginning of Eliphaz's response to Job's lament in Job 3. 
With the NRSV's translation, the MT reads: 


4:6 Is not your fear of God your 7403, T0202 TIRT xn 
and the integrity of your ways your hope? PITT 0h 3mpn 


Many modern interpreters view Eliphaz in this verse as affirming Job's moral excellence and urging him to 
be hopeful because of it. Held shares this opinion and cites this verse as evidence for his argument that the 
derived meaning of 902 should be understood as "inner strength, confidence": 


It may be remarked at this point that here belongs also Hebrew mpn in parallelism with 102 in 
Job 4:6. This verse, contrary to the accepted translations, can safely be rendered: “Is not your piety 


72 The Targum renders 903 here as NU “madness, folly? and the Vulgate's translation is similar (insipientiae “foolish- 
ness”). The LXX, however, glosses the term as ox&vdaAov “stumbling block, offense" (“their way is a stumbling block to 
them"), and the Peshitta also follows this interpretation (x&\oað “stumbling block, offense, scandal”). 


73 Eg. Rashi's nv “madness, folly”). 


74 The NJPS renders the verse, “Such is the fate of those who are self-confident, the end of those pleased with their own 
talk though the second colon has a marginal note that the meaning of the Hebrew is uncertain. With the parallelism, the 
idea expressed here seems to be an unwarranted self-satisfaction; this understanding fits well with the meaning I propose 
for the derived/secondary uses of the term. 


75 The LXX renders 70D as &ppoovvn “folly, and the Vulgate stulti “fool” The Targum again uses a form of ^t? (N07) 
“foolish, and the Peshitta <\aw "stupidity?" 


76 NASB. The Septuagint's reading differs by rendering the last phrase as xoi &ri totg Emtotpépovtac “and to those that 
turn their heart toward him"; a few modern translations (such as the RSV and NRSV) follow the Greek here, and some com- 
mentators emend 77027 to ri? 039. Most English versions and the standard lexica, however, interpret the term here as “folly.” 
The Vulgate's stultitiam "folly, stupidity" reflects this reading as well. The Targum also interprets the term as a pejorative, 
though with a different sense: it glosses the term as WW, lit., "fermentation, leaven; which when used metaphorically 
means an “immoral condition" (e.g., heathenism). The Peshitta paraphrases the colon as a warning to the people not to turn 
back to their (sinful) ways (..ae»^àaA). 
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your confidence, (is not) your uprightness your strength?" In other words, mpn is here a synonym 
of 7509, and the parallelism 7503|| mpn is in no way different in meaning from 5o5|| nvan.” 


In a footnote to these comments, Held writes: “It should be observed that our chapter [i.e., Job 4] is char- 
acterized by synonymous parallelism throughout, and that the Septuagint, Syriac, and Saadia clearly read 
TINT on Tmpn? ? (i.e., transfer the waw to the front of the colon to balance the parallelism of the two cola). 
Unfortunately, in addition to the long-recognized problem presented by the position of the waw in the MT,” 
there are difficulties with both parts of Held's statement. First, his claim that Job 4 is “characterized by syn- 
onymous parallelism throughout" is unfounded; in fact, many of the verses in Eliphaz's first speech exhibit 
"synthetic" or “sequential” parallelism.? Second, neither the LXX nor the Peshitta interprets "271 Oh as 
the predicate of 3ny2n; nor does either one translate 7702 with a positive term such as "inner strength" or 
“trust”! The LXX, for example, renders 1703 as &ppoovvn “folly, thoughtlessness, senselessness" and the 
verse as follows: 


4:6 nócepov OLY ó qófogc cov EoTIV Ev APPOOLVY Is your fear not founded in folly, 
Kai r] £Aztíc cov Kai r] kakia’ tHg 6900 cov your hope also, and the wickedness of your way? 


The Peshitta also interprets 37202 negatively, albeit with a different sense: it translates it as vy Vas. “your 
blame, censure.”® In addition, several of the traditional medieval commentators understand Eliphaz's words 
in this verse as criticism rather than encouragement." Rashi, for example, connects 1203 with “foolishness” 
(npa) and takes the verse to be a sharp condemnation of Job’s piety (“fear”), hope, and ways. 

Several modern exegetes have also noted the multiple possible interpretations for this verse, particu- 
larly given the additional ambiguity of the word immediately preceding 70705 (108): it could mean either 
“piety” (i.e., "fear of God”) or more literally, simply “fear” As Beuken writes: 


The ambiguity of this question has been rightly identified: Eliphaz is either reprimanding Job or 
encouraging him. The question's ambiguous character, set precisely in the context in which Eliphaz 
professes his own attitude towards Job (4,2-7), creates a tension which cries out for continuation. 


The considerable uncertainty regarding the meaning of 1702 here makes Held's assertion that it “can safe- 
ly be rendered" as “confidence” (and therefore supports his overall claim that 03 means "sinew/tendon") 


77 Held 1965, 404. 

78 Ibid., n. 126. 

79 Like Held, some commentators emend the text and move the waw to the head of the colon (e.g., Budde, Ball), while 
others move mpn to the end (Duhm, Buttenwieser). It has also been suggested that it is a waw of apodosis (e.g., Gesenius) 
or an “emphatic” waw (e.g., Habel, Hartley). Also see Pope 1953, 95-98. 

80 See Job 4:2, 8, 10, 13, 16, 19, 20, 21; 5:3, 15, 16, 26, 27. 

81 The Vulgate and Targum do gloss 37202 with "positive" terms (fortitudo tua “your fortitude,” and 7120 “your pros- 
pects”), though like the LXX and Peshitta, neither one interprets the two cola as being in synonymous parallelism. The Vul- 
gate renders the entire verse as a question that rebukes Job: timor tuus fortitudo tua patientia tua et perfectio viarum tuarum 
"(Where is) your fear, your fortitude, your patience, and the perfection of your ways?" Only the Targum reads the verse as 
an affirmation of Job's moral character: Tans mov Jap T7120 TYNT NS. 

82 One Greek manuscript reads &xoxía "guilelessness; which would be a more suitable match to the MT's nh. In either 
case, Eliphaz's words—at least as interpreted by the LXX—are hardly meant to be comforting. 


83 The verse in full reads: hazama wma Uv. y 02 vA ua ro. 
84 Cf., e.g., John Chrysostom, Gersonides, R. Joseph Kara. 


85 Hoffman (1996, 117 n. 2) translates Rashi's commentary on this verse as follows: “Now your end proves your initial in- 
tention, that the fear with which you were God-fearing was in fact foolishness, for it comes from foolishness and not from 
fullness of knowledge, and similarly your hope and your ways are all foolishness.” 


86 Beuken 1994, 58-59. For an excellent summary of the possible interpretations of this verse, and indeed of many of the 
terms and verses in Job 4-5, see Hoffman 1980, 114-19. 
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unjustified, particularly since 1709 clearly has a pejorative meaning in its only other biblical occurrence, 
in Psalm 85:9. 

In fact, given that Eliphaz's overarching message to Job in this speech is that he has no standing to 
question his maker,” and that he should “not despise the discipline of the Almighty; it makes more sense 
to assume that he is questioning Job’s integrity here rather than affirming it. The idea of Job 4:6 would then 
be that Eliphaz is rebuking Job for implying that God is punishing him unjustly, and, instead of turning to 
God (as Eliphaz himself would do”), he is stubbornly maintaining a false confidence in his piety and integ- 
rity and hoping for death to end his suffering: "Is not your fear your folly? Your hope, and the integrity of 
your ways?"" This reading accounts for the otherwise peculiar placement of the waw in that 372023 is the 
predicate of all three expressions (MpD qns, and T2711 OM), as indeed the LXX, Peshitta, Vulgate, and 
Rashi interpret it. 

This sense of false confidence/hope would also be appropriate for the other two occurrences of 993 in Job 
(8:14; 31:24). In Job 8:13-14, Bildad tells Job that the paths of those who forget God will ^wither" (cf. v. 12): 


8:13 Such are the paths of those who forget God; E "30-53 DINN 72 
the hope of the godless shall perish TINN yn mpm 
8:14 Their 502 is gossamer, boa VIPIN 
a spider’s house their trust. invan waay ma 


In Job 31:24, Job recites a list of actions that would have been sins if he had done them (so, by implication, 
he did not): 


31:24 If I have made gold my 402, 02 Im PWN 
or called fine gold my confidence... VIN CONTAX on35 


It is true that in both passages, as Held notes, 709 is in parallel with nova. But the context of each passage 
clearly indicates this confidence is misplaced," as signified by the difficult vip (perhaps "fragile") in 8:14 
and “gold” in 31:24.” If the derived/secondary meanings of 992 (and 7703) share a common meaning across 
their biblical occurrences, then the three examples in Job might help to bridge the apparent semantic dis- 
tance between the traditional interpretations "confidence" and “folly” 

There are two more biblical occurrences of 993—in Proverbs 3:26 and Psalm 78:7—both of which are 
also cited by Held as examples of his proposed derived meaning “inner strength, confidence"? Even here, 
however, the situation is more complicated than it may at first appear: neither of these verses provides 


87 It is ironic that many Joban scholars cite Held’s essay to support the interpretation of 11203 as "confidence" in Job 4:6, 
although—as the quotations above indicate—Held’s primary purpose is to demonstrate the correctness of the physical mean- 
ing (“sinew/tendon”) from what he understands to be the derived meaning, “confidence.” 


88 Job 4:17. 
89 Job 5:17. 
90 See Job 5:9. 


91 Fora more detailed treatment of this section of Eliphaz's speech, and for the relevant discussion on 992 and 7703, see 
Burnight 2014, esp. 353-63. This article focuses on the derived/secondary uses of the term; though I continue to agree with 
his argument that the term does not mean “loin,” I have obviously reconsidered my earlier opinion that ^Held's proposal that 
the physical meaning of 992 is ‘sinew, tendon’ is convincing” (ibid., 355). 

92 non is also used elsewhere in the Bible to describe a false object of trust (e.g., Jer. 2:37; 48:13; Ezek. 29:16; Job 31:24; 
Prov. 25:19). 


93 The ancient versions show a range of opinions for Job 8:14 and 31:24. The LXX, for example, renders 8:14 as &oíkr]tog 
yap abtod gotat ó oikos &p&yvr] è abtod dstoPryoetat ù oKnvr “For his house will be without inhabitants, and his tent 
will turn out to be a spider’s web.” However, it glosses ^?02 as ioybv pov “my power, might" in 31:24. The Targum uses 777720 
“hope” in 8:14 and "190 “prospect” for 31:24. The Vulgate, though, interprets 1202 in 8:14 as vecordia sua “his folly” and ren- 
ders the colon as non ei placebit vecordia sua “his folly will not please him.” In 31:24, it uses robur meum “my strength.” The 
Peshitta also interprets both occurrences as “trust, confidence" (raa). 


94 Held 1965, 403 with n. 116. 
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a definitive parallel for the "positive" meaning—related to "inner strength"—that he proposes. Proverbs 
3:25-26 reads: 


3:25 Do not be afraid of sudden panic, DRN TƏN NTIN 
or of the storm that strikes the wicked; RIDI DYVI nNVm 
3:26 For the Lord will be your confidence T7023 mm nmgm^3 
and will keep your foot from being caught. 7270 3511 Ww 


Though a translation such as the NRSV’s “your confidence" is typical, in Hebrew the expression is a prepo- 
sitional phrase: 1202, literally, “in your confidence.” Held offers the following explanation: 


[O]ur 715023 mm mn is in no way different from matya Wr TIN” (Exod. 18:4, Deut. 33:26, Ps. 146:5; 
cf. also Jer. 17:7, Ps 40:5 and 71:5). Thus, not only is 503a synonym of tty, but the former also re- 
quires the beth essentiae in full agreement with the latter.” 


This is in fact how the translators of the Targum appeared to understand the colon; they gloss 32023 as 
T1903 “your support, assistance.” The other passages Held mentions,” however, though they contain the 
preposition 3 and a word indicating "trust use these words together in a verbal idiom rather than using 
the à to serve as a beth essentiae. Still, although 502 does not occur anywhere else in such a usage, and his 
labeling of 503 as a “synonym” of “ay might be questionable, Held's proposal that the preposition is a beth 
essentiae is plausible. 

It is also possible, however, that in this passage 902 is being used with its primary/physical meaning.” 
In the Psalm 38:8 occurrence of 593 (discussed above), where the term has traditionally been understood 
to have its physical meaning, the sufferer is “bowed down and prostrate” (v. 7) because his 0°702 “are filled 
with burning.” The parallelism with 3231 in Proverbs 3:26 might suggest that 3202 is being used with its 
primary/physical meaning here, as well, particularly since the assertion is that the presence of Lonp in the 
addressee's 902 will keep his 531 "from being caught” 

The Vulgate does in fact interpret the term here with a physical sense (latere "side, flank"; see n. 96). It 
is also worth noting that the context, as 3:25 indicates, is an admonition not to "fear? This wording calls to 
mind the Ugaritic text discussed above in which the approach of two deities causes ‘Anatu to exhibit phys- 
ical manifestations of fear (KTU 1.3 III 32-35), including her ksl “breaking” (ttbr) and her pnt ksl “rattling” 
(t&s). The sense of Proverbs 3:25-26 might then be paraphrased, “you need not fear sudden calamity, such 
as that which befalls the wicked, for the Lor is in your backbone, and will guard your steps.” The overall 
metaphor would still mean that God is providing "strength"; it would simply be a more physical way to 
convey the idea. 

The final biblical example of 593 to be considered occurs in Psalm 78:7, where the Israelites are com- 
manded to teach their children the law so they do not repeat the mistakes of their ancestors: 


78:7 So that they should set their 503 in God, Dodd DORI mom 
And not forget the works of God, Dxobbun naw? N51 
But keep his commandments; ny vnivm 

95 Ibid. 


96 ‘The other ancient versions and traditional commentators, though, interpret it differently. The LXX, for example, trans- 
lates the colon as 6 yap kópioc ëota ¿mì xtv 600v cov “For the Lord shall be over all your ways"; BHS notes this trans- 
lation may be derived from Hebrew "HYNA. The Peshitta simply paraphrases as usar Kacy MAIDA Mo “For the Lorp 
will be with you.” The Vulgate, however, interprets 793 here in its primary/physical sense by translating the colon as dominus 
enim erit in latere tuo “For the Lonp will be in your side/flank.” Held (1965, 403 n. 116) mentions—but quickly dismisses—this 
interpretation. 


97 Jer. 17:5; Pss. 40:5; 71:5. 
98 As suggested in DCH 4: 444. 
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78:8 And that they should not be like their ancestors, Dpi PP NI 
A stubborn and rebellious generation, mA mio AF 
A generation whose heart was not steadfast, iad pam ub ai 
Whose spirit was not faithful to God. imm ORTOR nJDNYNS] 


Unlike the occurrence in Proverbs 3:26, where the 2 preposition governed 593, in this passage it is prefixed 
to DÒN; a translation such as “put their trust in God" or “make God their confidence” would therefore 
be appropriate. This occurrence seems to be the most clearly “positive” biblical usage of 902 in its derived 
sense; "trust" or "confidence" is a perfectly suitable meaning here, and indeed the versions and traditional 
authorities are nearly unanimous in understanding the term in this way.” Given the instruction that the 
younger generation not be like the "stubborn and rebellious generation" which preceded them, however, it 
is possible there could be nuances that are not captured by the translations "trust" or "confidence" and that 
might still result in a meaning compatible with the one I have proposed for the other occurrences of 903 and 
702 in the biblical corpus. Note that the passage does not say God is 0702 but, rather, describes the idea 
that the younger generation should make him so. An English translation such as “make God their boast” 
(i.e., instead of continuing in the false ways of the previous generation) might capture the connotation. 


THE (SOLE) VERBAL OCCURRENCE OF 505; 03 AND NYA 


There is also one verbal occurrence of 903 in the Bible—that found in Jeremiah 10:8 in a passage condemn- 
ing idolators: 


10:8 They are both stupid and foolish (50), Yoon iy nnsam 
instructed by worthless idols made of wood. RIN PY 037 en 


The standard lexica and traditional authorities interpret the verb 1027) as “they are foolish" or similarly. 
Presumably, this verbal root is the one Held means when he writes the following in his concluding para- 
graph: "There is but one verbal root 02 in Hebrew, and it denotes stupidity, bad habits, lack of manners and 
education, and the like. Thus, Hebrew 902 is in no way different in meaning from Akkadian saklu?'? Held's 
conclusion indicates—albeit indirectly—that he views the more common Hebrew noun 702 "fool? along 
with the hapax legomenon ni»o3 "stupidity; as related to this verb and not to the primary noun 593, which, 
in his view, means "sinew/tendon" and “confidence, inner strength" in its derived meaning. 

As discussed above, however, he ignores the examples of ^93 and 1703 where a negative meaning such 
as "folly" is clearly indicated by the context. It is also worth noting that in the Jeremiah passage the verb 
12027 is paired with the denominative verb 1392 “to be brutish” (i.e., "strong and stupid”). Given that this 
occurrence is the only attested verbal usage of a form of ksl in Classical Hebrew, Akkadian, or Ugaritic, it 
seems more reasonable to assume that this verb, too, might be denominative rather than to posit—as Held 
does—two entirely separate semantic developments: one from a verbal root 503 to o2 (and ni»o3) and 
another from a nominal root 503 “sinew/tendon” to 502 and aro) Pa 

A connection between 9°03 and the derived meanings of 1202/5023 that I have proposed is also sup- 


ported by its biblical usage. Although some interpreters’” suggest the term is etymologically related to 


99 The LXX reads iva O@vtou rti tòv 026v tv éArida qùtõv “That they might set their hope on God”; Targum, X872X2 Tv 
Timo; Vulgate, ut ponant in Deo spem suam; Peshitta, «aX Lamiam Kaun. Rashi glosses the term as an?mn “their 
hope, expectation" and cites the usage in Job 31 as a comparison. Kimhi and Ibn Ezra both use anv. 


100 Held 1965, 406. In writing that this verbal root is “in no way different from Akkadian saklu, he does not mention the 
fact that there is already an attested verbal Classical Hebrew cognate to saklu: 530 “be foolish" (cf. Gen. 31:28; 1 Sam. 13:13; 
26:21; 2 Sam. 15:31; 24:10 [- 1 Chron. 21:8]; Isa. 44:25; 2 Chron. 16:9). 

101 The noun 703 is also used in parallelism with wa “brutish” in Psalm 49:10 and 1ya-w"x in Psalm 92:6, and m» is 
used with 0 v3 in Psalm 94:8. 

102 That Held puts forward this proposal is particularly ironic, given that he begins his essay with a caustic critique of what 
he views as Koehler's overreliance on homonymy. 


103 See,e.g., Gesenius 1949, 407-8; HALOT, 489; Klein 1987, 281-82. 
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the Arabic kasil “heavy, sluggish, lazy, indolent, torpid;"* such connotations are not indicated by any of 
the seventy biblical occurrences of 9°03. The biblical authors are clearly critical of those who are lazy (see 
especially Proverbs), but they never use 5°02 in these critiques; nor does the term ever occur in parallelism 
with 5xp “sluggard” or indeed with any term meaning “laziness” or “torpor.” In fact, in the cases where the 
level of energy or action can be determined, the type of “foolishness” indicated is that associated with being 
overly active or energetic: e.g., in speech (the “multitude of words,’ the “clamorousness” of the “foolish 
woman”), agitation (“a fool always loses his temper”’”), or celebration (the “mirth, “song, and “laughter” 
of fools'”). 

There are also examples of 502 in which the context indicates a meaning compatible with the “hybrid” 
of confidence and folly (i.e., “false confidence") I have proposed for 903 and 1703 above. Proverbs 14:16, for 
example, reads: 


14:16 A wise man is cautious and turns away from evil, y" DI sv DIN 
But 5°02 is arrogant and careless. noim WN om 


The use of nyia in this verse is of particular interest, given the parallelism of 993 and no2n in the two Job 
passages discussed previously.’” Proverbs 28:26 also notes the overconfidence of the fool: 


28:26 He who trusts in his own heart is 9°09, v2 in jaa nyja 
But he who walks wisely will be delivered. VZR xin AINA TiM 


The biblical usages of 5°02 are all at the very least compatible with “fool” as one who is cocksure, unjustly 
proud, blustery, etc., and in some cases the context strongly suggests such a meaning; the same cannot be 
said for 9°03 as one who is “sluggish, lazy, or indolent,” as might be expected if the term were cognate to 
the Arabic kasil. Held has thus based a key element of his conclusion on the idea that the nouns 9°02 (with 
seventy biblical examples) and 703 are derived from a verbal root that occurs in the biblical corpus only 
once (paired with a denominative verb, both of which words have nominal forms used in parallelism else- 
where), is not attested in rabbinic Hebrew, and does not occur in any known Akkadian or Ugaritic text.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Given the long and varied history of interpretation and the relatively limited number of extant occurrences 
of ksl (many of which are in broken or unclear contexts), any conclusions must be tempered with an ele- 
ment of caution. It is to be hoped that the discovery of further evidence will allow a more certain and 
precise definition. Nevertheless, based on its extant occurrences in Akkadian, Ugaritic, and Hebrew, the 
following conclusions best fit the existing data: 

(1) Held’s study is valuable for highlighting the difficulties associated with the traditional understanding 
of Hebrew 593 as “loin(s).” His own proposal that the term means “sinew/tendon,” however, is problematic. 
The primary physical meaning of ksl in Akkadian, Ugaritic, and Hebrew is almost certainly related to the 
anatomic back. In every case—across all three languages—where the part of the body can be determined, the 
ksl (singular or plural) is always located in the region of the spine: e.g., its association with kunuk esenseri 
in Akkadian, with zr in the description of ‘Anatu’s “rattling” pnt ksl, and with the kidneys—the organs at 


104 Lane (1893, 3000) associates the Arabic root ksl with satiety. See also Wehr 1994, 969. While it may seem natural to 
conflate laziness and folly (cf., e.g., Gesenius 1949, 408), not all “fools” are “idlers,” and not all “idlers” are “fools.” 


105 Eccl. 5:3. 

106 Prov. 9:13. 

107 Prov. 29:11. 
108 Eccl. 7:4-6. 
109 Job 8:14; 31:24. 


110 Fox (2003, 194) writes, “[a] synonym pair, ’ wil ‘fool’ and kasil ‘fool; are from roots that have no verb, although they do 
have other nouns,’ and mentions késel and kislā in this connection (ibid., n. 56). 
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the back of the abdomen, on each side of the spine—of a sacrificial animal in Leviticus.!! Never do we see 
a reference to the ksl of an arm, leg, chest, etc. This observation is also true for Held's key evidence from 
Akkadian, the medical text where the baby's “kaslū are putturü from the neck to the backbone.”'” Held's 
assertion that “the meaning of ksl, ‘back, in II K vi 48-50?! must be considered secondary, the development 
being ‘sinew’ > ‘sinew of the back’ > "back" is therefore unwarranted. If “sinews” or “tendons” are intend- 
ed, then the term must refer specifically to the sinews of the back—perhaps the erector spinae, the group of 
muscles and tendons that run in the grooves to each side of the spinal column. 

(2) Given the meaning proposed by CAD, “transverse process of the vertebra,’ it is more probable 
that ksl in Ugaritic and Hebrew refers to the spine itself: typically as a singular collective (when covered 
by flesh) in a living creature, but as a plural—the parts being visibly separate—in sacrificial, medical, and 
economic contexts. The infant with the kaslü putturü referred to in the Akkadian medical text would then 
be suffering from the incomplete closing of the vertebrae that characterizes spina bifida instead of Held's 
diagnostically suspect “loose sinews” As noted above, it is a curious fact that there is no word commonly 
understood to mean the “spine” or “vertebra(e)” in the biblical corpus; the hapax legomenon nyv—some- 
times translated "backbone"—more properly refers to either the os sacrum or the coccyx (hence its presence 
only in the Leviticus text involving the "fat tail” of the sheep). The Leviticus usages in which n'292 occurs, 
because of the rarity of the word and the ambiguity of the peculiar syntax, may have resulted in subsequent 
exegetes' analyzing the term as “loins.” As part of a bow in Ugaritic, ksl does not mean the sinews/tendons 
used in its construction—for which gdm and mtm are used in the famous passage describing the compound 
bow-—but rather its stave or "spine" once it is completed (as de Moor interpreted the term). The items used 
in crafting the stave—wood and tendons—could easily be understood metaphorically as the "backbone" of a 
bow. The Ugaritic text involving textiles (KTU 4.182) would not then refer to two hundred sinews but rather 
two hundred vertebrae, used in the manufacture of dyes and mortars (so connecting the term to the other 
dye-making terms immediately following). 

(3) Held's proposal that the derived meaning in Hebrew is "inner strength, confidence" is plausible for 
some of the examples, but his failure to address the cases in which a more negative term, such as “folly, 
is clearly required by the context is a significant omission. If the secondary meaning is understood as 
related to "spine, vertebra(e)" (instead of “tendon”), we might posit the semantic development as “spine” 
> "erect, haughty posture" > “overconfidence, bluster?''^ In effect, this meaning would be a more pejora- 
tive version than the English metaphorical usage, in which someone with "backbone" or “spine” possesses 
self-assurance and a resolute character. This meaning is suitable for all the figurative uses of 993 (and 1703) 
in the Hebrew Bible—where the confidence is typically a false one—with the possible exception of the oc- 
currence in Psalm 78:7.'? Even there, however, this sense might be appropriate; given that it does not refer 
to an existing "confidence" or "strength" but, rather, is an exhortation to “make God 0903,” the idea may be 
similar to that expressed in English as “make God their boast.” 

(4) Finally, Held's (implicit) argument that "02 is derived from a verbal root unrelated to the noun 903 
is unwarranted, as is the association with Arabic kasil proposed by some interpreters. The 9°02 in biblical 
usage is not characterized by laziness but rather by foolhardiness. 


111 Also see the parallelism of mi3 with T'202 in Ben Sira 47:19. 

112 Labat 1951, 222-23. 

113 KTU 1.16 VI 48-50, I pnk l tšlhm . ytm . b‘d kslk . "almnt. 

114 Cf., e.g., Micah 2:3, in which God tells sinners they will not “walk haughtily” (77017 1227); Isaiah 3:16, where the daugh- 


cir dnd 


qmp-nVvp “stiff-necked” to indicate stubbornness, rebelliousness. 


115 It is possible, of course, that in figurative usage "92 might have developed both positive and negative connotations: 
“spine; metaphorically, could also convey the idea of being “resolute” or “determined,” as “backbone” does in English. If the 
meaning is consistent across the biblical examples, however, it must be a false confidence and not, as Held asserts, an “inner 
strength.” 
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THE UGARITIC COMPOUND ADJECTIVE IB "IQN'I 
"LAPIS-LAZULI-PURE" AND THE THREE SPECIAL TYPES 
OF CONSTRUCTION IN AKKADIAN, BIBLICAL HEBREW, 
AND UGARITIC, IN WHICH THE NONPREDICATE 
ADJECTIVE PRECEDES THE NOUN* 


Chaim Cohen (Z'L) 
Ben-Gurion University of the Negev 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In his excellent comprehensive study of the Ugaritic letter KTU? 2.39, my former student J. N. Ford de- 
finitively established both the meaning of Ugartic spr “lapis lazuli” (the prosaic A-word) and its semantic 
identification with Ugaritic "iqn'u (the poetic semantically equivalent B-word).’ An important part of the 
internal semantic evidence for this analysis must surely be the semantic comparison between the prosaic 
phrase sprn thrm “lustrous (lit., pure) lapis lazuli” (KTU? 2.39.33) and the semantically related poetic phrase 
"ib "iqn'i (KTU? 1.14 iii 43; vi 29). While the meaning of Ugaritic "iqn'i "lapis lazuli” is undisputed (especially 
in the light of the comparison with the Akkadian interdialectal equivalent and cognate term uqni),’ the 
following philological evidence (both internal and comparative) clearly demonstrates that, despite other 
scholarly opinions,’ the only acceptable analysis of the Ugaritic term "ib here is as an adjective (in the 
quasi-construct form) meaning “lustrous (lit., pure)": 


* [tis a great pleasure for me to contribute this article to my friend and colleague professor Dennis Pardee, whom I consid- 
er the unrivaled master of Ugaritic studies in the world today. Much of professor Pardee's philological research deals with 
Ugaritic grammar, syntax, and lexical meaning, often in comparison with other Semitic languages, and that is the nature of 
the present study as well. Somewhat abbreviated versions of this study were presented as lectures on the following three 
occasions: The Fifteenth World Conference of Jewish Studies (Jerusalem, August 6, 2009); 2009 NAPH International Confer- 
ence (London, July 7, 2009); Departmental Seminar of the Hebrew Language Department of Ben-Gurion University of the 
Negev (Beer-Sheva, July 2, 2009 [Hebrew]). 


1 Ford 2008. Note that Ford (ibid., 304 n. 98) already refers there to my present article as “forthcoming.” For prosaic A-words 
and their poetic semantically equivalent (PSE) B-words, see Cohen 2008b, 458-64. In fact, the usage of the etymologically 
equivalent Biblical Hebrew (BH) vav “lapis lazuli” as a rare term attested only eleven times in poetic and technical contexts 
(Exod. 24:10; 28:18; 39:11; Isa. 54:11; Ezek. 1:26; 10:1; 28:13; Job 28:6, 16; Song 5:14; Lam. 4:7), with the Ugaritic (Ug.) poetic 
term ’ign’u meaning "lapis-lazuli" (DULAT, 90, meaning 1 only [see Ford 2008, 322-24]) being nonexistent in Biblical Hebrew, 
is precisely what is expected. When there is an A-word and a PSE B-word expressing the same concept in Ugaritic, the 
A-word may surely occur in Biblical Hebrew as a rare poetic term, while the B-word is not expected to occur there at all (cf., 
e.g, the terms BH ynn / Ug. hrs “gold”; BH mv'p / qtr “smoke”; BH 95x / Ug. ’alp "large cattle"; BH rre / Ug. yph “witness”; 
BH nn» / Ug. Ihm “to eat”; BH pnn / Ug. mhs “to strike"; BH pan / Ug. mrs “to be sick, severe”; BH vay / Ug. 7$ "bed"; BH nya 
/ Ug. p‘n “foot”; BH mx / Ug. gr “mountain, all listed and annotated in the chart in Cohen 2008b, 458-459). 


2 CAD U/W, 195-202; CDA, 424-25. 


3 See, e.g., DULAT, 6 ("gem"; note that the reference to Ford in this entry should be corrected to “Ford UF 40 (2008): 304”). 
Pardee (1997, 335) translates "ib "iqn'i “pure lapis-lazuli" without any explanatory note; both Greenstein (1997, 17) and Wyatt 
(2002, 196) translate this phrase "lapis lazuli? without any apparent translation for the term "ib (once again without any 
explanatory notes). 

4 Some of this evidence is already discussed in Ford's aforementioned paper (see Ford 2008, esp. 303-6 n. 98 and the 
bibliography referred to there. The term “quasi-construct form" is being used in this study in a practical (and nontheoretical) 
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a) Contextually, the form "iqn'i can be syntactically understood only as the genitive singular (collec- 
tive) form of "iqn'u and should most probably be vocalized ["iqni'i]. 

b) Internally, the compound adjective "ib "iqn'i "lapis-lazuli-pure" (construction I and section 5 below) 
must be compared semantically (though not grammatically) with the phrases thrm / zhrm "iqn'im 
[tuhurima / zuhurima "iqni'ima] “lustrous (lit., pure) lapis-lazuli stones" or “most lustrous (lit., pur- 
est) of lapis-lazuli stones” (constructions II or III below; see also sections 8 and 11 below), while, 
externally, "ib "iqn'i may be semantically compared with the common Akkadian (collective) phrase 
uqná ebbu “lustrous (lit., pure) lapis lazuli.” 

c) Since the e- vowel in the Akkadian adjective ebbu “pure” is an almost certain indication of an origi- 
nal pharyngeal (h, 5 or £), which would normally have been preserved according to regular Ugaritic 
phonology, one must assume that Ugaritic "ib ['ibbu] is an Akkadian poetic loanword in Ugaritic, the 
native Ugaritic semantic equivalent of which is thr / zhr [tuhuru / zuhuru] “pure, lustrous” (see also 
the previous section). This suggestion was already made by J. Blau more than forty years ago.’ 

d) The two main philological problems with understanding Ugaritic "ib ['ibbu] as an Akkadian loan- 
word based on the Akkadian adjective ebbu "pure, lustrous" are as follows: 

1. The adjective precedes the noun in the Ugaritic phrase "ib *iqn’i, as opposed to the regular 
Akkadian phrase uqná ebbu “lustrous (lit., pure) lapis lazuli.” 

2. The word "iqn'i ['iqni'i] occurs in the singular genitive case, which in the present context 
would normally require "ib ['ibbu] to be a noun in the construct state. There is no evidence in 
any ancient Semitic language for such a nominal form meaning "gem" or the like. 

e) The solution to both of these problems? requires a review of the three special types of construction 
in Akkadian, Biblical Hebrew, and Ugaritic, in which the nonpredicate adjective precedes the noun: 

Type I: The special compound adjective construction; 

Type II: The simple reverse-order construction; and 

Type III: The special superlative construction. 

Table 22.1 summarizes these three special constructions in each of the aforementioned ancient Semitic lan- 
guages, while the following sections provide more details and numerous examples.? 


way to describe apparent construct forms that cannot be considered true construct forms because of their adjectival origin 
and extant usage. See the detailed discussion below, at the end of section 3B below. 


5 KTU? 14 v 19, 34-35; 1.24.21-22. 


6 CAD E, 2; U/W, 195-96, 198-99. See also Ford 2008, 304-5 and n. 98. Ford (ibid., 305-6) also rightly cites examples of 
uqná ellu with the same meaning, since Akkadian ebbu and ellu are semantic equivalents. In fact, as already noted by Blau 
(1972, 77), it is Akkadian el-lu (partly reconstructed) that occurs as the equivalent of Ugaritic tu-ú-ru (= thr) in the polyglot 
vocabulary Ugaritica V, 137 ii 1’ (// 133 r. 13’), for which see most recently Huehnergard 2008, 38-39, 131 (see also Ford 2008, 
301-2 n. 92). 


7 See Blau 1972, 74-75; also n. 117 below. 


8 In fact, both Ginsberg and Blau came close to solving these problems. Their lack of knowledge of the crucial Akkadian 
evidence (see especially sections 3A and 3B below) was the main hindrance that prevented them from arriving at the 
complete solution presented here. See Ginsberg 1946, 39 (comment to line 147); Blau 1972, 75-76. See also Sivan 2001, 208; 
Tropper 2000, 842. 


9 Allexamples have been selected only after a detailed analysis of the contexts involved (at times discussed in the notes 
to the examples). Examples that are unclear or are based solely on unclear contexts (or PN's that are independent of their 
contexts) have not been included. Only those examples that precisely fit the definitions and conditions listed in the table 
have been chosen for each of the three constructions. The definition of adjective as used here is “as a distinct grammatical 
category" in accordance with the research of Gai 1995, esp. 5 (83.2). 
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Table 22.1 Three special types of adjectival construction in Akkadian, Biblical Hebrew, and Ugaritic in which the 
nonpredicate adjective precedes the noun 


Construction type Akkadian Biblical Hebrew Ugaritic 
I. Compound Adj. in accus. (or alter. Quasi-constr. adj. + noun, Quasi-constr. adj. + noun 
adjective quasi-constr.) + noun in relating to previous (pro) in genitive, relating to 
genitive, relating to previ- noun (or PN), or as general ^ previous noun or as general 
ous (pro)noun (or PN), or epithet epithet 


as general epithet 


II. Reverse order Adj. in any case, gender, Adj. in any gender and Adj. in any case, gender, 
and number + modified number + modified noun and number + modified 
noun (or PN) in same case, (or PN) in same gender and noun (or PN) in same case, 
gender, and number number gender, and number 

III. Superlative Quasi-constr. adj. + plural Quasi-constr. adj. + plural Quasi-constr. adj. + plural 
noun in genitive (or PN) noun (or PN) noun in genitive (or PN) 


2. PRELIMINARY EXAMPLE DEMONSTRATING THE CONFUSION IN ALL BIBLICAL 
HEBREW DICTIONARIES 


All modern Biblical Hebrew dictionaries list the following three (among other) derivatives from the verbal 
root jn? “to be sweet" (each including a separate article for an assumed lexeme PNA or pri2*) with the fol- 
lowing meanings and attestations in each case: 

a) pinna “sweet”—Judg. 14:14, 18; Isa. 5:20 (2x); Ezek. 3:3; Ps. 19:11; Prov. 16:24; 24:13; 27:7; Song 2:3; 

Qoh. 5:11; 11:7 
b) pni* "sweetness"—Judg. 9:11 
D'ypn 5p yas? na3»n ADA ^naun NN pH NR NTN] NINDI Dn? WRN 
But the fig tree replied: “Have I stopped yielding my sweetness, my delicious fruit, that I should 
go and wave above the trees?” 

c) pn (or pnn*) “sweetness”—Prov. 16:21; 27:9 
The following correct translations demonstrate that in Proverbs 16:21 pri must be taken as the adjectival 
quasi-construct form of pinn “sweet, while in Proverbs 27:9 pri must be taken as the construct byform of 


pnin* “sweetness” (see the discussion below)."' Therefore, the term pria (or pri") “sweetness” as a separate 
lexeme must be deleted from all Biblical Hebrew dictionaries:" 


np? o^ DORY pni tial Xp? 3» o2n? 
Prov. 16:21: One who is wise-hearted is called discerning; 
One who is of sweet [i.e., pleasing] speech gains wisdom. 
(cf. esp. Prov. 16:23-24) 


10 See, e.g., BDB, 608-9; DCH 5: 569, 573-74; HALOT, 654-56; Ges?5, 763, 766; MHH, 682, 685. 

11 This grammatical and syntactical analysis for these two verses has apparently not been suggested previously. Contrast, 
e.g., McKane 1970, 489, 612-13; Fox 2009, 619-20, 807; Hurowitz 2012, 369, 523-24. Only Fox (2009, 619-20) in his commentary 
to Proverbs 16:21 at least translates and understands the verse correctly, but he does not provide any grammatical and 
syntactical analysis of the phrase nav pnm. 

12 In fact, the single additional attestation listed in DCH 5: 574, from the Dead Sea Scrolls (4QBéat 5:9 = 40525 5:9) may 
also be eliminated in the light of the more likely reading and restoration of E. Qimron in lines 8-9, viz., '»sv[ 35 "Jaan ^2 
[m]pnna, instead of the reading by Puech pna Waw. See Qimron 2014, 113, 115 and the bibliography listed there. 
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wal NLN ny ppp» 25 naw? nyopi jaw 
Prov. 27:9: Oil and incense gladden the heart, 


And the sweetness of one’s friend is better than one’s own counsel. 


In conjunction with the compound adjective 19 n3n “(one who is) wise-hearted"? in the first clause, the 
phrase naw PNY “of sweet [i-e., pleasing] speech” in Proverbs 16:21b should be understood as a corre- 
sponding compound adjective with the first component pri as the adjectival quasi-construct form of pinn 
"sweet; just as TX is the adjectival quasi-construct form of Ting "long" in the well-attested compound 
adjective Wa% TN “slow to anger" (see table 22.1 and section 4). On the other hand, in the hapax phrase 
in Proverbs 27:9, 3nv? PHN “the sweetness of one's friend,” the term PHA is simply the construct byform of 
pnin* “sweetness,” just as TX is the construct byform of TX "length" (in just three verses: Jer. 15:15; Prov. 
14:29; Qoh. 7:8; the regular construct form of TX is, of course, TN, as in, e.g., Gen. 6:15). For example, see 
the usage in npn 328 TI? Ox “Do not cause me to perish because of Your patience (lit., the length of Your 
anger)” (Jer. 15:15). As astutely noted by E. Qimron, the use of a pronominal suffix at the end of the second 
component is a clear marker that the phrase is not a compound adjective. Such is the case in Jeremiah 
15:15 (JX TIN), in Proverbs 27:9 above (11v PHA), and in Exodus 15:16: TInt 7733 “at the greatness of 
Your arm” (cf. Ps. 79:11: qwint DT). 


3A. AKKADIAN COMPOUND ADJECTIVE—BONA FIDE EXAMPLES” 


b/palsa ini(m) ‘with staring eye’ (vS, M, R; CAD B, 65; CDA, 37); barma(m) inin “rainbow-eyed” (vS, R, W; 
CAD B, 112); damqa(m) ini(m) ‘keen-sighted’ (vS, M, R; CAD D, 67; CDA, 55); eddam qarnin / edid qarnim 
"sharp-horned" (vS, R, W; CAD E, 23-24); ellam mé “pure of rites" (vS, R, W; CAD E, 100-101; CDA, 70); 
ellam qàti “pure-handed” (vS, R; CAD E, 105);? emqam birkim “able-kneed” (vS, R, W; CAD E, 151);? hesir 


13 See section 4 below. 
14 See Qimron 2003, 327-28. 
15 See also n. 31 below. 


16 All the bona fide examples for this Akkadian construction have been taken from the following four studies (a basic 
bibliography has thus been provided after each example according to the following abbreviations): v8 = von Soden 1960; 
M = Marcus 1980; R = Reiner 1984; W = Wasserman 2003, 45-60. In addition, reference has been made to the treatment of 
the phrase in the Akkadian dictionaries CAD and CDA. In general, see also von Soden 1995, 101 (864a). Here it should be 
noted that all four examples listed in Marcus 1980 are accepted here as antiphrastic euphemisms for the blind (as Marcus 
suggests), and their translations are therefore placed within single quotes (‘with staring eye’; 'keen-sighted'; ‘bright-eyed’; 
'open-eyed"). 

17 For the single Old Babylonian context (referring to a snake), see Wasserman 2003, 48. 


18 For the sole context of the phrase edda<<ta>>m qarnin *sharp-horned;" see especially Westenholz 1997, 181, line 5. There, 
in a note to this line, Westenholz mentions the emendation in the first component of this phrase as suggested by von Soden 
(1960, 164; in fact, this emendation appears first in CAD E, 23-24 in 1958 contra von Soden's claim there that this phrase 
"fehlt in CAD, E"). Westenholz further compares the "broken context in reference to the chariot of Marduk e-di-id qar-[ni] 
‘with sharp horns’ (Lambert, Symbolae Bóhl, 279:8) Thus the emended form eddam should be analyzed as the masculine 
singular form of the first component of the special compound adjective damqa(m) ini(m) construction, while the form edid 
is apparently the quasi-construct form of the masculine singular adjective eddum. 


19 Note that the phrase ellam qati “pure-handed” seems to be attested only in Adapa, Fragment A, I:9' (cf. the explanatory 
expansion in line 13’), for which see Izre'el 2001, 9-10, 13 with note (cf. also CAD E, 105). As indicated both by CAD and Izre'el, 
this compound adjective is an epithet referring to Adapa himself and not to the flood-hero Atra-hasis as understood by von 
Soden (1960, 164). In fact, as correctly understood by Izre'el (2001, 12-13, note to line 8’), atra hasisa “exceedingly wise" in the 
previous line 8' is also best understood here as a compound adjective serving as an epithet of Adapa. Izre'el's understanding 
of these two lines has now been accepted also in Foster 2005, 526. Note, finally, that atra(m) hasis(a) “exceedingly wise" has 
not been included among the above bona fide examples of Akkadian compound adjectives because the second component is 
never in the genitive case (see n. 9 above and section 3B below). 

20 For the correct reading birkim in the singular (best understood here as a collective epithet referring to the previously 
mentioned warriors, rather than birkin in the dual as read by von Soden 1960, 164, and followed by Reiner 1984, 179), see 
already CAD E, 151; Westenholz 1997, 68, 69 n. 53; Wasserman 2003, 49. See also Westenholz 1996, 186. 
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Sinni “with chipped teeth" (vS, R, W; CAD H, 127; Š/3, 49)! namra(t) ini ‘bright-eyed’ (vS, M, R; CAD N/1, 
243);? nasi'am resi “with raised head" (vS, R, W; CAD N/2, 80; CDA, 246);? palham zimi “of fearsome coun- 
tenance” (vS, R, W; CAD P, 65; CDA, 262); palká(t) uzni “of vast understanding" (R; CAD P, 67; CDA, 262);^ 
pati’a inim ‘open-eyed’ (vS, M, R; CAD P, 339); pet / peta(t) uzni “open-eared [i.e., very wise]" (vS, R; CAD 
P, 339)/5 rabitam libbi “of great courage" (R, W; CAD R, 37 [section 7c, last reference]);" rapas / rapsa(t) 
uzni "broad-minded" (vS, R; CAD R, 165-66);5 rapsa(m) irti(m) “broad-chested” (vS, R, W; CAD I/J, 184);? 
rapsam pim *wide-mouthed" (W; CADR, 163; U/W, 365); Sadla karsi “broad-minded” (vS, R; CAD S/1, 49);? 


21 Note that this expression conclusively demonstrates the adjectival component of the compound adjective (in this case 
the quasi-construct masculine singular form hesir) must agree both in gender and number not with the following noun 
(in this case the feminine plural Sinni), but rather with the previous modified (pro)noun or PN (in this case the masculine 
singular lā Suklulu “the imperfect [i.e., one who has a bodily defect or a physical deformity]"). See BBR 24:31 as quoted in 
CAD H, 127, and 5/3, 49 (see also p. 48). For this context, see Leviticus 21:17-23. When it is the noun Sinnu that is being 
modified, the attested phrase is sinnu hasirtum “chipped tooth" (Kagal D Section 6:7 as quoted in CAD H, 127, and 5/3, 48). 


22 For the grammatical significance of the lexical attestation of namrat eni (MSL 12, 216, line 17; cf. CAD N/1, 240) 
alongside the regular namra ini, see the discussion in section 3B below. 


23 See most recently Klein 2008, 164, line 7, 165 with comment. The translation of line 7 should be changed to “with raised 
head? 


24 Forthe most recent edition of the two copies of the snake incantation including the sole context in which this compound 
adjective occurs, see Finkel 1999, 226-28. Note the initial component was at first incorrectly read by von Soden (1960, 165) 
as dalham (later corrected in AHw, 816, with credit to Reiner). 


25 This example has been incorrectly analyzed in both Reiner 1984, 178, and CAD P, 67. The former understands palkát uzni 
as "the feminine correspondence" to the special compound adjective form palká uzni, while the latter lists the two relevant 
contexts under the heading “in predicative use" (i.e., not as a compound adjective). In truth, the form palkát must be analyzed 
as the quasi-construct feminine singular form of the adjective palki (see the discussion in section 3B below). 


26 Note that in this case, the quasi-construct forms of both the regular masculine and feminine singular forms of the 
adjective (pet / petát) are attested in addition to the special compound adjective form peta. See the discussion in section 3B 
below. 


27 For the single known reference for the compound adjective rabitam libbi “with great courage,’ note especially the analysis 
of the context in Wasserman 2003, 47-48 (where this phrase is translated “boldhearted”). For libbu meaning “courage.” see, 
e.g., the references in CAD L, 170. This is the only case of such a compound adjective in a singular feminine accusative (not 
quasi-construct) form (referring to the goddess Irninna [i.e., Ištar]; see the discussion in section 3B below); and compare 
the many examples of the feminine quasi-construct form rabit / rabát (cf. CAD R, 37), all used in the special Akkadian 
superlative construction discussed above (see the examples in section 9 below). 


28 Note that the three attested forms of the adjectival component of this phrase are to be analyzed grammatically as follows: 
(a) rapas—quasi-construct form of the masculine singular adjective rapšu; (b) rapsa—masculine singular form according to 
the special compound adjective damqa(m) ini(m) construction; (c) rapsat—quasi-construct form of the feminine singular 
adjective rapastu. See the discussion in section 3B below. 


29 Cf.the usage of the same two terms as an example of the reverse-order construction (see the examples in section 6 


below). 


30 For the single context in which this compound adjective is extant, see Wasserman 2003, 48. Note that the parallel 
compound adjective in this context (also occurring only here—see, e.g., Wasserman), lawi'am uznin “... -eared; has not 
been included here because of the difficulty in understanding the usage of the first component (apparently derived from the 
verb lawû “to encircle, surround" but never used elsewhere with respect to the ear; see, e.g., CAD L, 69-77). Wasserman's 
translation of the latter compound adjective as “bat-eared (lit., curled-ears)" seems no more than an educated guess. See 
Wasserman 2003, 48. Most recently, CAD U/W, 365, has translated “wrapped-around ears; but this too seems without 
precedent. 


31 The sole occurrence of this compound adjective is as an epithet to Sargon: 'Sarru) rabů Sadla karsi “the great king, the 
broad-minded” (Rm. 2, 92:4; Tadmor 1958, 97-98). See already Seux 1967, 268. Here it should be noted that a similar phrase 
occurs also with respect to Sargon in TCL 3:23: ina pit hasisi u $adal karse ša Ea u Belet-ili isimmünima ana sapan mat 
ayyabi iptà puriddi “with the intelligence and broadmindedness which Ea and Belet-ili allotted me, I hastened to devastate 
the enemy's land? The latter usage of Sadal karse “broadmindedness” (i.e., lit., “broadness of mind”), however, is not as a 
compound adjective (with Sadal as a quasi-construct form), but rather as a regular nominal construct phrase within a regular 
adverbial clause beginning with ina *with, by means of" placed at the beginning of the sentence. Just as the term pit in the 
above context must be analyzed as the regular construct form of the substantive pitu A “opening” (the “opening of the ear" 
being an idiom meaning “intelligence”), as has indeed been done in CAD P, 446 (cf. AHw, 871 and Reiner 1984, 178), so the 
term Sadal in that context can only be the construct of a reconstructed substantive *Sadlu “broadness” derived from sadalu 
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saqát resi “with raised head" (R; CAD R, 282);? salmat qaqqadi(m) “black-headed” (vS; R, W; CAD S, 75-76; 
CDA, 332);? ulluham šārātim “adorned with (tufts of) hair" (vS, R, W; CAD S/2, 128; U/W, 84; CDA, 421). 


3B. AKKADIAN COMPOUND ADJECTIVE—DISCUSSION AND COMPARISON WITH 
BIBLICAL HEBREW AND UGARITIC 


While the specific construction known as damqa(m) ini(m) is unique to Akkadian, four of its five main 
characteristics are identical with those of the “compound adjective" constructions in Biblical Hebrew and 
Ugaritic: (1) the adjectival component precedes the noun;* (2) the noun is in the genitive case; (3) the 
compound adjective is in reference to a previous (pro)noun or PN or is used as a general epithet; (4) seman- 
tically, the majority of cases refer literally to the body or to parts of the body either as regards the compo- 
nents of the phrase or with respect to the referent, or both. The only major difference is the predominant 
form of the Akkadian adjectival component with the -a(m) suffix (equivalent to the accusative singular 
case)* rather than the use of the quasi-construct form of the adjective. In five of the twenty-two examples, 
however, the Akkadian compound adjectives occurring in the damqa(m) ini(m) form also occur in one or 


"to be broad" (contrast both CAD Š/1, 49, and AHw, 1122). Compare the substantive rupsu “width” derived from rapasu “to be 
wide.” Note that the aforementioned context from TCL 3:23 is in fact a key semantic and syntactic precedent for the proper 
analysis of Exodus 15:16b: {289 13T Tyri 7733 “at the greatness of Your arm, they (the enemies) are still as stone.” Here, too, 
the term 5432 “at the greatness of” with prefixed a (= Akkadian ina in TCL 3:23 above) must be taken as a rare construct 
byform of vu greatness" (cf. GKC §93h and especially TYT / y “like coriander seed" in Exod. 16:31 and Num. 11:7 and 
the two cases 7123 / 133 “the height of" and 105 / 3r “the width of" as discussed at the end of this note) of the attested noun 
573 “greatness,” for which compare especially Psalm 79:11b (with the regular construct form): nmnn "3 AMIN Tymr OT “as 
befits the greatness of Your arm, reprieve those condemned to death” This is precisely the analysis suggested in the Exodus 
commentary of Propp (1999, 536). Its correctness is now absolutely verified by the above Akkadian precedent. Finally, note 
this same distinction in Akkadian between the compound adjective šadla karsi “broad-minded” and the nominal construct 
phrase íadal karse “broadmindedness” also occurs in Biblical Hebrew between the compound adjective nni 724 “of lofty 
stature" (Ezek. 31:3) and the nominal construct phrase inip 733 “the loftiness of his stature" (1 Sam. 16:7) and between the 
compound adjective 325 307 "arrogant (one)” (Ps. 101:5) and the nominal construct phrase 2am “arrogance” ' (Prov. 21:4, 
where 723 and the first 3r are quasi-construct forms of the respective adjectives 71133 "tall" and 1m “wide, while 33 and 
the second am are rare alternative construct forms of the respective nouns 5133 *height" and am *width"; cf. the term 5133 
discussed in this note above). This distinction was already clearly noted by E. Qimron with respect to qutl form nouns in 
Biblical Hebrew (and later dialects of Hebrew as well). Oimron also noted the important distinction that when these forms 
were used as part of the compound adjectival construction, they could never occur with pronominal suffixes, while such 
suffixes were common in nominal construct phrases (such as in Exod. 15:16 and 1 Sam. 16:7, cited above). See Qimron 2003, 
esp. 327-28. See also the end of section 2 above. 


32 This compound adjective is the feminine singular semantic counterpart (but with first component in quasi-construct 
form of the feminine singular adjective Saqitu) of nasi'am resi (see in the list of examples in the above text). It occurs only 
in TCL 3:18, for which see CAD R, 282 (cf. Reiner 1984, 178). This passage has been both misinterpreted and mistranslated 
in CAD 3/2, 16. 


33 This expression is the only example of the quasi-construct feminine plural form as the adjectival component (see the 
discussion in section 3B below). As long known, the rationale behind this feminine plural form is the common usage in 
apposition with the feminine plural form nisu “people, mankind, humanity" (see, e.g., the discussion section in CAD S, 76). 
Contrast Reiner 1984, 178-79. 


34 For a recent edition of the two copies of the snake incantation containing the sole context in which this compound 
adjective occurs, see Finkel 1999, 226-28. 


35 Here it should be noted that the adjectival component of a compound adjective is usually a relatively long-term attribute 
(most often referring naturally and physically, sometimes metaphorically, to parts ofthe body) and does not refer to relatively 
short-term results of a specific action, as in passive participle construct expressions such as D33 Yp “with rent clothes" 
and jer nYa “with beards shaven” (both in, e.g., Jer. 41:5 and both occurring contextually there as temporary signs of 
mourning). On the other hand, passive constructions referring to relatively long-term attributes have indeed been included, 
such as 35 "nv “brokenhearted” (see in section 4 below). 


36 The -am suffix occurs in one case appended to the feminine singular adjectival form rabitam in the compound adjective 
rabitam libbi “with great courage" (see n. 27 above). For the various theoretical attempts of explaining the nature of what 
appears to be an accusative suffix appended to the adjectival component in this construction in Akkadian and a thorough 
general comparison with the Tamyiz construction in Arabic, see especially Wasserman 2003, 45-47, 50-60 (esp. 56-58) and 
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more variant forms in which the adjectival component does indeed occur in the quasi-construct form— edid 
qarnim; namrat ini; palkát uzni; pet / petát uzni; rapas / rapsat uzni—thus making these latter variant forms 
completely identical with the parallel “compound adjective" constructions in Biblical Hebrew and Ugaritic. 
Furthermore, in three of the twenty-two examples— hesir šinni; šaqât resi; salmat qaqqadi(m)—only these 
latter variant forms are extant. It should further be noted that the quasi-construct form of the adjective in 
all three languages has two unique qualities that are highlighted in all the above expressions: (1) not only 
is the form apparently morphologically identical with the construct, but also, in both the compound adjec- 
tive construction and the superlative construction (see table 22.1 and the examples in sections 9-11 below), 
the following noun is always in the genitive case, thereby making both of these constructions appear syn- 
tactically identical with the construct; (2) the quasi-construct form of the adjective, however, is not a true 
construct form (hence its name),? both because of the fact that an adjectival form by definition cannot have 
a true construct and because for each compound adjective, every one of the four forms of the adjectival 
component (ms, mp, fs, and fp) can potentially occur in their own separate quasi-construct form in accord 
with the modified referent in each specific context. Thus, as regards the quasi-construct adjectival compo- 
nent in the above ten expressions, four are extant in the masculine singular—edid, hesir, pet, rapas—five are 
extant in the feminine singular—namrat, palkát, petát, rapsat, Sagát—and one occurs only in the feminine 
plural—salmat. 


4. BIBLICAL HEBREW COMPOUND ADJECTIVE—MOST EXAMPLES? 


wal IRN “despondent (// 8272)" (Isa. 19:10); n3 PAR “of mighty power" (Job 9:4); DX TW “slow to anger” 
(Exod. 34:6; Num. 14:18; Joel 2:13; Jonah 4:2; Nah. 1:3; Pss. 86:15; 103:8; 145:8; Prov. 15:18; 16:32; Neh. 9:17);? 
7287 T “long-pinioned” (Ezek. 17:3); 335 "Ja / ^3 "pure-hearted" (Pss. 24:4; 73:1); Twa NINNA / ^w"3 
“robust, sturdy, healthy" (Gen. 41:2, 18; Dan. 1:15); 29 533 “haughty (lit., of haughty heart)” (Prov. 16:5);*! 


all the bibliography cited there. The present study deals specifically only with these constructions in the three languages 
Akkadian, Biblical Hebrew, and Ugaritic. 


37 In fact, in my opinion, the only purpose of the construct form in this adjectival construction is to bind the two 
components together much like the modern hyphen does (as opposed to the Masoretic 477). This binding is crucial because 
of the incongruence in number and gender that often occurs between these two components (e.g., Ory na? “with beautiful 
eyes"; 8n ma “handsome, beautiful, well formed"; salmat qaqqadi(m) “black-headed”), since the first construct term must 
always be in agreement with the referent, while the second term remains constant. 


38 No attempt has been made here to present an exhaustive list of examples of Biblical Hebrew compound adjectives 
(although I do believe I have here compiled the most comprehensive list presently available). All valid compound adjectives 
(according to the definition in the above chart and in section 3B above) noted in the following bibliography, as well as 
semantic equivalents to the Akkadian examples in section 3A above, have been included, as well as many others. See 
especially GKC, 419; Muraoka 1977, 375-80; Ahlstróm 1979, 254; Waltke and O'Connor 1990, 151; Muraoka 1996, 98-99; 
Joüon and Muraoka 2006, 438-39. 


39 ‘This is the most frequently attested compound adjective in Biblical Hebrew. In nine of its eleven occurrences it is used 
as an epithet of God, for which see Ditchi-Barak 2007, 233, 235. Only in its two attestations, in Proverbs 15:18 and 16:32, is 
it used as a general human epithet (in the former verse in antithetic parallelism with nnn W8 “a hot-tempered man,” and in 
the latter verse in synonymous parallelism with n3 bwh “one who has self-control”). 
40 Note that this compound adjective in Ezekiel 17:3 occurs together with the semantically similar compound adjective 
it is akan that the eleven attestations of the compound adjective WaX TW and the single occurrence of the compound 
adjective 9387 TW account for all twelve occurrences of the quasi-construct form of the adjective Jin& “long.” The form 
TN does occur another three times (Jer. 15:15; Prov. 14:29; Qoh. 7:8), but as a variant construct form of the substantive 8 
“length” (The regular construct form is of course the unchanged substantive form TW, e.g., Gen. 6:15.) See section 2 and 
n. 31 above. 


41 This compound adjective is used here as a general epithet. 
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ory 723 “haughty (lit, of haughty eyes)" (Ps. 101:5);? nip mala “of lofty stature" (Ezek. 31:3); non"»m 
“hot-tempered” (Prov. 19:19); Ton"? “of abounding kindness” (Ps. 145:8);*° n3-773 “of great power" (Nah. 
1:3; Qere);5 m32(1) DT} “with enormous wings [or wing-span]” (Ezek. 17:3, 7); ngyn biT} “of wondrous 
purpose" (Jer. 32:19);5 erp "153 “with perspicacious vision" (Num. 24:4, 16); m "N21 “those of crushed 
spirit" (Ps. 34:19); 35 "In “tough-hearted” (Ezek. 2:4);? nn "tn "tough-browed" (Ezek. 3:7)? erp “yan 
"dark-eyed" (Gen. 49:12); 29 *n2n / nin / DIN “skillful or intelligent (lit., wise-hearted) (person)" (Exod. 
28:3; 31:6; 35:10, 25; 36:1, 2, 8; Prov. 10:8; 11:29; 16:21; Job 37:24); 235 o2n “of wise heart" (Job 9:4); 3 ^en 
"(one) devoid of sense” (Prov. 6:32; 7:7; 9:4, 16; 10:13; 11:12; 12:11; 15:21; 17:18; 24:30); ninan or) "devoid of 
understanding" (Prov. 28:16); "7329 “pure-handed” (Job 17:9);? 29-7790 “pure-hearted” (Prov. 22:11); ^in 


42 This compound adjective is used here together with a second compound adjective 127 15 “arrogant,” both as general 
epithets. 


43 On the context of this verse and the usage of the two compound adjectives therein, see n. 63 below. Note also the 
nominal construct phrase innip 533 “the loftiness of his stature" (1 Sam. 16:7), for which see n. 31 above. Finally, note the 
two nominal construct phrases i in Qoh. 7:8: nh TW “patience” and n 723 "haughtiness? Both forms 7123 and 723 should be 
seen as variant construct forms of the noun 713 “height” (together with the regular unchanged construct form 7123, for which 
see, e.g., Amos 2:9). See also section 2 and n. 31 above. 


44 This compound adjective occurs only here as a general epithet. Surely 573 is the preferred reading rather than the Ketiv 
553. See, e.g., Waltke 2005, 91 n. 34, 112-13 and n. 91; Fox 2009, 657. 


45 This compound adjective occurs only in this verse as referring to God, together with the semantically similar compound 
adjective mss TIX “slow to anger" For TQr?73 as a divine epithet, see Ditchi-Barak 2007, 232-33, 235. 


46 For the sole usage of this compound adjective as a variant divine epithet (replacing the compound adjectives Ton 33 “of 
great kindness" and Torr ?m “of abounding kindness” within the usual confessional formulae), emphasizing God's power as 
a God of retribution (in keeping with the general tenor of the prophecies in the Book of Nahum), see especially Roberts 1991, 

50. Roberts then correctly adds, “and the shift is completed by the following statement that Nahum shares with Ex. 34:7 and 
Num. 14:18: ‘And Yahweh will certainly not acquit the guilty?" See also Ditchi-Barak 2007, 187 n. 505; contra BHS, 1044 n. 3b. 


47 Seen. 40 above. 


48 This compound adjective occurs only here together with the compound adjective myyn 23 “of mighty deed(s); both 
as divine epithets. For both, see Ditchi-Barak 2007, 291-92. Note finally that of the eight listed occurrences of the construct 
form among the 526 total occurrences of the adjective biT} (see Even-Shoshan 1977, 222-25), six represent quasi-construct 
components in the five compound adjectives in the list above. The plural construct form *7i73 in the phrase vyn "7173 “the 
notables of the town" (2 Kgs. 10:6) is the nominal construct of a substantivized adjective. For the form 5133 “at the greatness 
of” in the phrase Tym 733 “at the greatness of Your arm” (Exod. 15:16) as a rare alternative nominal construct form of the 
substantive 73 “greatness,” see n. 31 above. 


49 The derisive compound adjective 32 "ptr “tough-hearted” occurs here together with the semantically similar compound 
adjective 0°19 ‘Wp “brazen-faced,” while the two related compound adjectives in Ezekiel 3:7 are rn "ptr “tough-browed” and 
2) wp “hard-hearted; all referring to the rebellious house of Israel. For the similar usage of these four compound adjectives, 
see especially Greenberg 1983, 60—61, 63—64, 69. The above translations of these four related compound adjectives have been 
taken from that work as well. 


50 Seethe previous note. 


51 The root 5n = Akkadian ekélu “to be dark" occurs once more in Biblical Hebrew in Proverbs 23:29. For both of these 
verses and the aforementioned Akkadian cognate, see Cohen 1989, 15-16; 1996, 296-97 (the translation there should be 
replaced by the translation below) and the bibliography cited therein. While the two parallel compound adjectives "»73n 
ory “dark-eyed” // ow 132 “white of teeth" in Genesis 49:12 have not usually been analyzed as such, the usage of the 
quasi-construct form 72) (only in this verse—see Joüon and Muraoka 2006, 279 §96Bb) leaves little doubt as regards the latter 
phrase, while the form *"»73n in the former phrase is also best understood as a quasi-construct form of the adjective with 
yod-compaginis suffix (cf. the regular construct form 3 in Gen. 49:11 [the previous verse; cf. "28 / 18 and NN / ny] and the 
quasi-construct forms in the two compound adjectives nv "nz? “numerous of people" [Lam. 1:1] and vsUn "nxn "full of 
justice" [Isa. 1:21] as noted in Joüon and Muraoka 2006, 260 893m). Contrast, e.g., de Hoop 1999, 142, 150, 246. Genesis 49:12 
is best translated: “Dark-eyed more than wine, White of teeth more than milk.” Finally, note that the occurrence of these two 
compound adjectives in Genesis 49 as part of the Early Israelite Poetry corpus attests to the usage of compound adjectives 
throughout the entire period of Biblical Hebrew, from Early Israelite Poetry through the late biblical books of Esther and 
Daniel, e.g., NRTA niàio / ^3io / naiv “good-looking” (Esth. 1:11; 2:2, 3, 7; Dan. 1:4). See also n. 71 below. 

52 InJob 17:9, this compound adjective is parallel to pty “righteous,” both of which serve as general epithets in this context. 
The semantically equivalent Akkadian compound adjective is ellam qati, for which see the examples in section 3A above. 
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ory "of pure eyes” (Hab. 1:13);? 25 ^ai / aiv “of content heart" (1 Kgs. 8:66 = 2 Chron. 7:10; Prov. 15:15; 
Esth. 5:9); py aio “generous, benevolent” (Prov. 22:9);5 *&^ aiv “good-looking” (1 Sam. 16:12);°° 18h aio 
"handsome" (1 Kgs. 1:6); jn naiv “charming, attractive" (Nah. 3:4); nsn niaiv / "aio / naiv “good-looking” 
(Gen. 24:16; 26:7; 2 Sam. 11:2; Esth. 1:11; 2:2, 3, 7; Dan. 1:4); 33W naiv "intelligent" (1 Sam. 25:3)" DDIW so 
“of impure lips" (Isa. 6:5 [2«]);* ovn nsn “of defiled name" (Ezek. 22:5)? nsn nie / n2 / na “handsome, 
beautiful" (Gen. 12:11; 29:17; 39:6; 41:2, 4; 1 Sam. 17:42; 2 Sam. 14:27); 13 75) "fair-crested" (Ps. 48:3); ng 
or? “with beautiful eyes" (1 Sam. 16:12);? 4v nD’ “of beautiful branches” (Ezek. 31:3)? 98h %9 na? “with 
beautiful form and fruit" (Jer. 11:16); Dip n2 “of sweet voice" (Ezek. 33:32) a8) nis / ng / n2" “hand- 
some, beautiful, well-formed” (Gen. 29:17; 39:6; 41:18; Deut. 21:11; 1 Sam. 25:3; Esth. 2:7);66 Tw "12/723 


53 This compound adjective serves here as an epithet of God (in continuation of the previous verse). It should be added to 
the list of epithets in the comprehensive study of my former student, Talia Ditchi-Barak. See Ditchi-Barak 2007. 


54 Note that in three of the four occurrences this compound adjective is preceded immediately by the adjective nnw 
"happy? In Proverbs 15:15, read with BHS, 1295 n. 15a: !3°9 rio; for MT 2» aiv. The latter occurrence is as a general epithet. 


55 The meaning of this compound adjective, “generous, benevolent” (lit., “good of eye"), is determined both by the immediate 
context of the verse and by the usage of the compound adjective antonym [Py y? “stingy, miserly (lit., evil of eye)" (Prov. 23:6; 
28:22). See, e.g., Waltke 2005, 209 n. 81; Fox 2009, 699—700; Hurowitz 2012, 438. Both of these compound adjectives occur 
only as general epithets. 


56 Note that the last two of the three adjectives referring to David in 1 Samuel 16:12 are compound adjectives: Dy 757 ov 
i 3101 “with beautiful eyes and good-looking.” 

57 Here it should be noted that there are no additional occurrences of the specific quasi-construct forms niv and "aiv. All 
eight occurrences of n3iv and three occurrences of *3io appear as the adjectival components of the compound adjectives 
listed in the examples above. 


58 This compound adjective refers in this verse both to the prophet (naw XAV wN) and to the people ("nav NNV ny). 
For the various suggestions through the ages for understanding the contextual usage of this compound adjective and the 
significance of the Mesopotamian parallels, see especially Hurowitz 1989, 39-89. 


59 The compound adjective DWT NAV serves in this verse as a derisive epithet of the city Jerusalem together with the 
compound adjective 7717/7 n7 “of great tumult” On both these epithets, see especially Greenberg 1997, 453. Note that 
besides the two compound adjectives discussed here, "niv NY and DWI NDU, the other three cases of the construct NDU 
are not quasi-construct forms but, rather, attestations of the regular nominal construct form of the substantivized adjectives 
AXNY / NAY “ritually impure person (or object)? namely WA] ND "ritually impure person or object as a result of (contact 
with) a corpse" (Lev. 22:4; Hag. 2:13; - war NDU in Num. 5:2; 9:10) and 1739 NxAv “ritually impure woman as a result of 
menstruation” (Ezek. 22:10). 

60 Note that the compound adjective mya n2 / 75° occurs twice (Gen. 29:17; 39:6) together with the semantically similar 
compound adjective 98) n»? / n2? “handsome, beautiful, well-formed” and in one case 98) nia’ replaces AX WA nid’ when the 
narrative is retold (Gen. 41:2, 18). The two compound adjective antonyms are NNW nip? “ugly” (Gen. 41:3, 4) and ^R nip? 
“ill-formed” (Gen. 41:19). 


61 The translation is taken from the NJPS. The reference is to God's holy mountain, Mount Zion. 
62 Forthe referent and context, see n. 56 above. 


63 Itisclear from the immediate context that the reference here is to the cedar tree symbolizing Assyria. A second compound 
adjective, Nip 533 “of lofty stature,” occurs in this verse as well with the same referent. 


64 Thisis the first of only three Biblical Hebrew double compound adjectives included in the present list. For the other two, 
see nn. 70 and 94 below. This double compound adjective should be analyzed as follows: 98) 75? + "35 nz = Wh "35 nz». 
According to the immediate context, the referent is the verdant olive tree, here symbolizing Israel as planted by God and 
tended to with loving care (cf. Isa. 5:1-7). 


65 This compound adjective occurs together with the participial expression 73] 30 “one who is very good at playing an 
instrument” (= [y avn; see 1 Sam. 16:17; Isa. 23:16; Ps. 33:3). Note also in the same participial construction 131 YT “one who 
is expert at playing an instrument" (1 Sam. 16:16). 

66 Note that of the forty-two occurrences of the adjective 75°, eighteen are in the quasi-construct forms: nb? (7) / nem (1) / 
np? (5) / ne» (2) / mg (2) / and me» (1). In all eighteen cases, the quasi-construct form is the first component of a compound 
adjective. 
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“of impeded or unintelligible speech" (Exod. 4:10; Ezek. 3:5, 6);° rip 732 "laden with iniquity” (Isa. 1:4); TaD 
n3 “of impeded speech" (Exod. 4:10);° 29 ri» 22 “of great strength and mind” (Job 36:5);” aw 129 “of white 
teeth” (Gen. 49:12);” m RYN “of advanced years" (Jer. 6:11);? VaN NRIN "(once) filled with justice” (Isa. 
1:21);? mna pnn “with sweet (i.e., pleasing) speech” (Prov. 16:21); 0°939 121 “with crippled feet" (2 Sam. 
4:4; 9:3); rn 123 “of crippled spirit (i.e., brokenhearted)" (Isa. 66:2); $082 773 “pure-handed” (Ps. 24:4); aw} 
25 “those who are brokenhearted” (Isa. 61:1; Ps. 34:19); 0°19 ty “ruthless, impudent” (Deut. 28:50; Dan. 8:23); 
wai ty “greedy” (Isa. 56:11); na *2nv “with obscure speech" (Isa. 33:19; Ezek. 3:5, 6); Awa 793p / dW “with 
uncircumcised flesh (i.e., physically uncircumcised)” (Ezek. 44:7, 9);5 35 “yay / Sy “with ‘uncircumcised’ 
heart (i.e., spiritually ‘uncircumcised’)” (Jer. 9:25; Ezek. 44:7, 9);7 mns Say “with ‘uncircumcised’ lips 
(i.e., with impeded speech)” (Exod. 6:12, 30);”* tas TYP “impatient” (Prov. 14:17); T "NP “helpless” (2 Kgs. 
19:26 = Isa. 37:27); DY INP “short-lived” (Job 14:1); nm ANP “impatient” (Prov. 14:29); DP NWP “unfortunate 
(lit., of hard times)" (Job 30:25);” qp nv “stiff-necked (i.e., stubborn, obstinate)" (Exod. 32:9; 33:3, 5; 34:9; 


67 For this translation based on both the immediate and wider contexts (esp. Exod. 4:11), internal biblical medical usage 
of the root 7323 as referring to an impediment of the eyes and ears (Gen. 48:10; Isa. 6:10; 59:1; Zach. 7:11), important 
comparative evidence from Akkadian and other ancient languages, and the semantic development from speech impediment 
to unintelligible foreign languages, see Tigay 1978, 57-67. See also nn. 69 and 75 below. 


68 For the two alternative quasi-construct forms 733 / 723, see the discussion including several precedents in n. 31 above. 
See also n. 75 below. The syntactical structure of the phrase ri» 733 Bv “people laden with iniquity” (// 8on "i1 “sinful nation") 
is identical with that of the well-attested 999 NWP ov "stiff- necked people" (see n. 80 below). Here, too, the quasi-construct 
form 733 of the adjective 723 is clearly modifying the substantive [Y “iniquity” (cf. Ps. 38:5; also Gen. 18:20; Isa. 24:20), while 
the compound adjective rip 723 "laden with iniquity” is clearly referring to Dv "people? See Muraoka 1977, 376. 


69 This compound adjective occurs in hendiadys with the compound adjective fiU? 722 with virtually the same meaning, 
for which see n. 67 above. Both are semantically similar to the compound adjective nav MW “of ‘uncircumcised’ lips" (i.e., 
of impeded speech), for which see nn. 75 and 76 below. 


70 ‘This general epithet of the God of Israel is one of only three Biblical Hebrew double compound adjectives included in the 
present list. For the other two, see nn. 64 above and 94 below. For the context and parallelism in Job 36:5, see Ditchi-Barak 
2007, 225-26 and the bibliography cited there. 


71 On this verse see n. 51 above. This is the only occurrence of the quasi-construct form 129. For the translation “white of 
teeth" and presumably the understanding of this phrase as a compound adjective, see already Joüon and Muraoka (2006, 279 
§96Bb). 

72 This compound adjective occurs here as a general epithet together with jt “elder(s)” The masculine singular quasi- 
construct form 83 “full” occurs only here, while the feminine singular quasi-construct form "nN?n (with yod-compaginis 
suffix—see n. 51 above) occurs once as part of the compound adjective aw” "nN5D (see the next note). 


73 This compound adjective referring to the city Jerusalem occurs in parallel to the phrase n3 p» pty “where righteousness 
dwelt.” 


74 See section 2 above. 
75 Note that in both verses Ezekiel 3:5, 6, both compound adjectives iw) "1221 n2U "pav “of obscure language and difficult 


speech” occur as a hendiadys. In the latter verse, this is immediately followed by an ‘explanatory gloss, naa: ynwn NY WRK 
“whose words you cannot understand.” Note also the parallelism in Isaiah 33:19. 


76 For the two alternative quasi-construct forms 539 / YW, compare the quasi-construct forms 722 / 123 discussed in n. 68 
above and the additional examples in n. 31 above. For the three different usages of the root day in the three compound 
adjectives listed here, referring to the physically uncircumcised (awa y / 55), the spiritually “uncircumcised” who do not 
obey God's commandments (35 "ny / Say), and the description of Moses’ speech impediment as his being of “uncircumcised” 
lips, i.e., of impeded speech (mnav My), see the detailed discussion in Cohen 2005, 687-94, esp. 688-89 n. 12. For the 
spiritually “uncircumcised,” note especially Deuteronomy 10:16, which parallels this metaphoric usage with that of the 
stiffening of the neck (see n. 80 below). For Moses’ speech impediment, see nn. 67 and 69 above. 


77 See the previous note. 


78 This compound adjective is surely semantically similar to the two compound adjectives in the hendiadys 7321 13 722 
115 (Exod. 4:10), for which see the discussion in nn. 67 and 69 above. See also the discussion in n. 68 above. 


79 This compound adjective is parallel to jPàN “the needy.” It must be understood literally as a general epithet referring to 
those unfortunate individuals whose lives have fallen onto “hard times" (from a socioeconomic point of view). 
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Deut. 9:6, 13);? 25 ‘wp “hard-hearted” (Ezek. 3:7); ma "Ur “brazen-faced” (Ezek. 2:4);? rm nwp “sorely 
troubled" (1 Sam. 1:15)? ni233 3» “abundantly blessed" (Prov. 28:20); Tor) 3» “abundant in kindness" (Exod. 
34:6; Num. 14:18; Joel 2:13; Jonah 4:2; Pss. 86:5, 15; 103:8; Neh. 9:17 [Qere]); na 33 “of abundant power” (Ps. 
147:5); ning” 17 “abundantly cursed” (Prov. 28:27); nipwyn 2? “abundantly oppressive” (Prov. 28:16); 3n 
nii “with full plumage” (Ezek. 17:7); °9*)ym 3» “of abundant deeds" (Jer. 32:19); mya 1V “of abundant 
achievements" (2 Sam. 23:20; 1 Chron. 11:22); ywa 29 “abundant in criminal offenses" (Prov. 29:22); !33 
npty "abundant in righteousness” (Job 37:23); MA¥iIX n2? “abundant in storehouses” (Jer. 51:13);0%2 nan 
“the one [i.e., mother] of abundant children" (1 Sam. 2:5); AINA na? “rife with tumult” (Ezek. 22:5); ^n? 
DV “abundant in population” (Lam. 1:1); DT *àrn / nani / àm “of broad dimensions" (Gen. 34:21; Judg. 
18:10; Isa. 22:18; 33:21; Ps. 104:25; Neh. 7:4; 1 Chron. 4:40);* 129 1m “arrogant (one)” (Ps. 101:5);5 wa] 3n 


80 The phrase 47 nV ow “stiff-necked people" appears in all six occurrences of this compound adjective, thus making it 

perhaps the clearest and most consistent example. The quasi-construct form np of the adjective NW? is clearly modifying 
the substantive P “neck” (cf. Deut. 31:27), while the compound adjective tp NWP "stiff-necked" is clearly referring to DD 
“people.” 

81 Seen. 49 above. 

82 Seen. 49 above. 


83 For this translation, see, e.g., Muraoka 1977, 379. Muraoka's more recent translation “determined” is based on Ahlstróm 
1979, 254 (see Muraoka 1996, 98-99). In the new edition of his grammar, Muraoka leaves this compound adjective untranslated 
and refers to both of his aforementioned articles (Joüon and Muraoka 2006, 439 and n. 2). The translation “sorely troubled" 
has been preferred here for the following two reasons. First, throughout the wider context (1 Sam. 1:1-18), there is an 
emphasis on Chana's vexation and frustration, because “God had closed her womb” (1:5). This takes the form of her bearing 
the brunt of the taunting of her rival Peninna, who already had children (1:6), her weeping and fasting whenever she went 
up to the House of the Lord (1:7), and her general feeling of misery and wretchedness (1:8, 10, 11, 16, 18). The main Hebrew 
terms describing her condition are 5380 x5) ADAM (1:7), T23 yv (1:8), TONN "3p. (1:11), 'n 155 "w51 NN Tawi (1:15), 35 
Dy "Mw (1:16), and especially the semantically similar compound adjective W33 nn (1:10) the basic meaning of which 
is clearly *wretched, embittered" (cf. Judg. 18:25; 1 Sam. 22:2; 2 Sam. 17:8; Prov. 31:6; Job 3:20). Cf. also the usage of the 
construct phrase 1553 rra “its (the heart’s) bitterness, wretchedness" (Prov. 14:10). While it is true that such a wretched 
state sometimes leads to determined, even desperate actions (as in the first three aforementioned attestations of W93 n), 
this nuance is not present in the basic meaning of either W93 nn or n np (which in the present context are closest in 
usage to Proverbs 14:10, 31:6, and Job 3:20) and can only be added when appropriate from the wider context. Second, the 
evidence suggested by Muraoka (1996, 98) from the usage of the causative phrase Yn nN THYN 'n nvpn “the Lord your God 
has stiffened his [i.e., Sichon’s] will” (Deut. 2:30) by analogy with the relationship between the compound adjective NWP 
T3? "stiff-necked" and the causative phrase 089p NN wp" “they stiffened their necks” is unacceptable, for in both causative 
phrases the clear contextual implication is not mere determination but outright rebellion against God and His authority. This 
fits the meaning of the compound adjective 33» nV; “stiff-necked” (cf. also the regular adjectival usage in Deut. 31:27), but 
surely not the meaning of the compound adjective ri nw). The divine action in Deuteronomy 2:30 of stiffening Sichon’s will 
to go against God’s plan for His people (Deut. 2:29-30) should be understood as another instance of God’s “hardening the 
heart” of Israel's enemies for his own purposes, as occurs so often in Exodus 7-11 (7933 35 nx pin / nüpn / TIJN; cf., e.g., 
Exod. 7:3). Thus Deuteronomy 2:30 has nothing to do with the usage of the compound adjective rn? nw. The usage of the 
feminine singular quasi- construct form nwp in this compound adjective is in accordance with the usage of the compound 
adjective ni nip “unfortunate” (Job 30:25), while the usage of rn is similar to its usage in the construct phrase ri mà 

“(source of) bitterness” (Gen. 26:35). Thus the tendency among some modern scholars to emend n nVp in 1 Samuel 1:15 
to Di nUp "unfortunate" (based on Job 30:25 and the LXX's rendering) is both completely unnecessary and shows a lack 
of appreciation for the very different contexts involved (see n. 79 above and the parallelism discussed there). Contrast, e.g., 
BDB, 904; HALOT, 1152 (with additional bibliography); Driver 1913, 14; McCarter 1980, 54. 


84 Inallits seven attestations, this compound adjective refers metaphorically (thorough the personified use of n" “hands” 
as presumably referring to the span between the two extremities—cf. the semantically similar compound oaei 5i 
18:10; Isa. 22:18; 1 Chron. 4:40), the sea, rivers, and itenim (Is. 33:21; Ps. 104:25), and the city Jerusalem (Neh. 74). On this 
personification, see also Cohen 1989, 17 and the literature cited there. 


85 This compound adjective is used here as a general epithet together with the similarly used compound adjective DP 723 
“haughty (lit., haughty of eyes)? Note that a distinction must be made between the compound adjective 322 107 “arrogant 
(one)” and the similar-sounding nominal construct phrase 32 207 “arrogance” (Prov. 21:4). For this distinction, see n. 31 
above. 
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"greedy (one)" (Prov. 28:25);*° 129 1 "fainthearted" (Deut. 20:8; 2 Chron. 13:7); npn "2 “of lofty stature" 
(Isa. 10:33); rv y? “stingy, miserly” (Prov. 23:6; 28:22) nsn nip? “ugly” (Gen. 41:3, 4);° INA nip? “ill- 
formed” (Gen. 41:19);? oy? 755 “of weak resolve (lit., weak-handed)" (2 Sam. 17:2); wa nip? “emaciated” 
(Gen. 41:3, 4, 19) 29 "aw “brokenhearted” (Ps. 147:3);” n» yaw “of ripe old age" (Gen. 35:29; Job 42:17; 
1 Chron. 29:28);? ri»p yaw “sated with shame" (Job 10:15); 135 yaw “sated with trouble" (Job 14:1); riv? yaw 
“sated with favor" (Deut. 33:23); (580m n3 NIW "of great power and justice" (Job 37:23); ry nw “humble 
(lit., of lowered eyes)" (Job 22:29); 3» "niat “the merry-hearted" (Isa. 24:7); rm 559 "the low-spirited” (Isa. 
57:15; Prov. 16:19; 29:23);5 niyip naw “of low stature” (Ezek. 17:6); ppn on “with perspicacious vision" 
(Num. 24:3, 15)" DYT / NIYI on “one of wholesome knowledge" (Job 36:4; 37:16); TIT YNN “those of 
wholesome ways" (Ps. 119:1; Prov. 11:20). 


5. THE COMPOUND ADJECTIVE IN UGARITIC—ONE CERTAIN EXAMPLE 


Regarding "ib "iqn'i “lapis-lazuli-pure” (KTU? 1.14 iii 43; VI 29),? the wider context reading is as follows 
(KTU? 1.14 iii 41-44; vi 26-30): 


86 This compound adjective is used here as a general epithet. For the image of insatiable greed, which includes the usage 
of both of these components, see especially Isaiah 5:14; Habakkuk 2:5. Cf. also Isaiah 56:11 and the usage there of the 
semantically similar compound adjective W93 "iv (listed above). 


87 This compound adjective refers here to the tree-crowns and is parallel to 0°73 “the tall ones? 


88 For the usage of both this compound adjective and its compound adjective antonym T? 110 “generous, benevolent,’ see 
n. 55 above. 


89 Seen. 60 above. 
90 Seen. 60 above. 


91 “wa nip? is to be read in both verses 3 and 4 (as in the MT of v. 19; cf. also vv. 20 and 27) in accordance with 4QGen* and 
the Samaritan version. See DJD 12, 49-50 and the summary reconstruction on 41-42. 


92 Seen. 35 above. 


93 Note that all six occurrences of the form yaw (listed above as part of four different compound adjectives) are to be 
analyzed as the quasi-construct form of the adjective paw “sated.” 


94 This general epithet of the God of Israel is the third of only three Biblical Hebrew double compound adjectives included 
in the present list. For the two others, see nn. 64 and 70 above. As suggested by many modern commentators, the term 050m 
"and justice" must be moved to the end of the first clause and thus be understood as the final component of this double 
compound adjective (as opposed to the MT accents). See the discussion and bibliography in Ditchi-Barak 2007, 238 n. 861. 
The parallel compound adjective in the second clause is APT¥ !32 “abundant in righteousness,” also referring to God (see in 
the list above). 


95 Note the two different plural construct forms, each occurring once: the present quasi-construct plural masculine form 
"nav (Isa. 24:7) of the adjective naw "happy" vs. the regular plural construct form "NNW of the participle nni “one who 
rejoices” in the phrase ^nv? "naw “those who rejoice at my misfortune” (Ps. 35:26). 

96 Note these are all four occurrences of the two forms nono / Dow (listed above as part of two different compound 
adjectives) and are to be analyzed as two quasi-construct forms of the adjective 559 “low” in the masculine singular and 
feminine singular forms, respectively. 


97 For this epithet of Balaam as an antiphrastic euphemism (nnv = nno) in parallelism with the compound adjective "73 
my (see in the above list), see especially Marcus 1980, 310. The contextual meaning of both these compound adjectives is in 
complete accord with Balaam's function as a professional seer (e.g., Num. 24:4, 16, and esp. 22:31). 


98 Note these are all four occurrences of the two forms "mnn / onn (listed above as part of three different compound 
adjectives) and are to be analyzed as two quasi-construct forms of the adjective i'n “wholesome” in the masculine singular 
and masculine plural forms, respectively. For the correct analysis of the term niy'3 “knowledge” as a singular noun with 
abstract suffix ni- and the usage of the compound adjective tv DNN as a general epithet of the God of Israel, see Ditchi- 
Barak 2007, 222 n. 757, 223 n. 768. 

99 See above, section 1. 

100 For this context, besides the three modern translations in Pardee 1997, 335; Greenstein 1997, 17; and Wyatt 2002, 196, 
and the understanding of various parts of this wider context in the respective word entries in DULAT, note especially the 
detailed treatment of Ford with respect to the meaning of 'q “pupil / iris” and sp trml “bowls of alabaster” and my own 
discussion of ‘p‘p “pupil” and its Biblical Hebrew cognate t"ap5y (found six times in parallelism with its A-word ty “eyes” 
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dk nm ‘nt nmh // km tsm ‘ttrt ts[ mh] 
d'qh "ib "iqn'i // ‘pph sp trml 
Who's as fair as the goddess Anath, // Who's as beautiful as Astarte; 


Whose irises are lapis-lazuli-pure // Whose pupils are bowls of alabaster. 


6. THE REVERSE-ORDER ADJECTIVAL CONSTRUCTION IN AKKADIAN— 
A FEW CASES AMONG MANY 


muttallu piya . .. Sapütum Sagimmati . . . Saqátum resaya . . . rapastu irati... Saddiha ahaya .. . ana 
rapsi kimati “My eloquent speech, ... my resounding cries, ... my proud (lit, held high) head (in dual 
form), ... my broad chest, .. . my two extended arms, . . . to my extensive family . . ” (Ludlul 1:70-79); Ea 
ina emqi libbisu “the god Ea in his wise heart .. ? (Descent of Ishtar: 91);"? kabittu biltu “heavy trib- 
ute"; kabtu nir bélitiya “the heavy yoke of my rule”;'* mupparsa Anzá “the winged Anzt”;’® ellüti 
ebbüti sirqisina tamtahhar “you (the god Shamash) always accept their holy and pure offerings”;' ali 
ebbu zagindurá “where is the pure lapis lazuli?";" sennu erebu “evil locust” // lemnu zirziru “wicked 
dwarf-locust" (SAA 3, #4, 16: 24-28); 5 ebba sama hurasa “pure red gold" (AfO 18, 44: r. 21);'° russa 
hurasa “ruddy gold”; limhaski Ea ina dannati ritti$u “May the god Ea strike you (the worm) with his 
strong hand!” (CT 17 50:23). 


in Jer. 9:17; Ps. 11:4; 132:4; Prov. 4:25; 6:4; 30:13) and the bibliography cited in these two studies. See Ford 2008, 304 n. 98; 
Cohen 2008a, 182-87. 

101 BWL, 34-35, lines 70-79; see most recently Annus and Lenzi 2010, 17, 32-33, lines 70-79. Note that these ten lines seem 
to contain the greatest concentration of examples of the reverse-order adjectival construction in Akkadian literature. Yet 
the regular noun-preceding-adjective order is also occasionally present in this wider context (e.g., line 74: libbi kabbara “my 
stout heart"; line 88: ru’a tabi “my intimate friend"). 

102 See now the new edition of this text in Lapinkivi 2010, 19, 27, 31 (with incorrect translation, “Ea, in the wisdom of his 
heart, ...”). 

103 See, e.g., OIP 2, 24:31. This stereotypic phrase of the NA Annals usually occurs in the regular noun-preceding-adjective 
order biltu kabittu. For several examples, see CAD B, 235. 

104 See, e.g., Borger 1967, 51 IIE55. This phrase usually occurs in the regular-noun-preceding adjective order nir bélutiya 
kabtu. See CAD K, 26; N/2, 263. 

105 See Annus 2001, 19 (I:11), 23 (II:5), and 28 (III:119). According to the glossary (p. 46), these are all the occurrences of 
the adjective mupparsu “winged” in the Epic of Anzá. For other occurrences of this adjective in both the regular noun- 
preceding-adjective order and the reverse order, see CAD M/2, 211. 

106 See BWL, 136:60 (the Shamash Hymn). This is the first of three examples (see the other two cases in this section below) 
in which the Akkadian adjective ebbu “pure” precedes the noun it modifies, just as the cognate Ugaritic adjective "ib precedes 
the noun in the Ugaritic composite adjective "ib "iqn'i “lapis-lazuli-pure.” 

107 See Cagni 1969, 74 line 154 = SANE 1/3, 32:154; cf. at least once zagindurá ebbu “pure lapis lazuli” (UM 15, 79, 11:24), cited 
in AHw, 1502. The Sumerian loanword zagindurá is equated in the lexical texts with uqná ellu / ebbu / namru "holy, pure, 
and lustrous lapis lazuli? See Landsberger 1967, 165-66; CAD Z, 11; AHw, 1502. For the semantic equivalence of Akkadian 
ellu = ebbu, see n. 6 above. 

108 See Hurowitz 1993, 598-99. 


109 See CAD S, 127; Foster 2005, 316. This phrase usually occurs in the regular noun-preceding-adjective order hurásu samu 
"red gold." For several examples, see CAD S, 127-28. 

110 See Gurney 1956, 154 line 107. This phrase usually occurs in the regular noun-preceding-adjective order hurdsu russü. 
For several examples, see CAD R, 428. 

111 See CAD R, 385. My thanks to Dr. Ford for calling this example to my attention. Some other cases of both dannatu rittu 
and the regular noun-preceding-adjective order rittu dannatu may also be found in CAD R, 385. 
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7. THE REVERSE-ORDER ADJECTIVAL CONSTRUCTION IN BIBLICAL HEBREW— 

A FEW ISOLATED CASES'" 

pin pap? “yellow gold” (Ps 68:14: PND papa // 3923);? ovr wI “many hunters" (Jer 16:16; next to 
w7 01 “many fishermen” in the same verse); niia nian “many women" (Prov 31:29). 


8. THE REVERSE-ORDER ADJECTIVAL CONSTRUCTION IN UGARITIC— 
A FEW ISOLATED CASES 


ksp wyrq hrs “silver and yellow gold” (KTU? 1.14 i 52-ii 1 [restored]; iii 22, 34; v 34-35 [restored]; vi 4-5 
[restored], 17-18); I ymt špš w yrh w n'mt snt ’il “for (all) the days of Sapsu and Yarihu and the benefi- 
cial years of "Iu" (KTU? 1.108.26-27).'? The Ugaritic phrase thrm / zhrm 'iqn'im [tuhurima / zuhurima 
"'iqni'ima] in its two forms may be translated either “pure lapis-lazuli stones" or “the purest of lapis-lazuli 
stones” (adjectival constructions II or III respectively in table 22.1 above)." The two contexts are as follows: 
w'atn mhrh l'abh "alp ksp wrbt hrs "islh zhrm ’iqn’im “Then I will give the marriage price for her to her 
father: one thousand shegels of silver and ten thousand shegels of gold. I will (also) send pure lapis-lazuli 
stones / the purest of lapis-lazuli stones" (KTU? 1.24.19-22); wbn bht ksp whrs bht thrm "iqn'im “And build 
the house out of silver and gold, the house out of pure lapis-lazuli stones / the purest of lapis-lazuli stones" 
(KTU? 1.4 v 18-19, 33-35). 


9. THE SUPERLATIVE ADJECTIVAL CONSTRUCTION IN AKKADIAN— 
A PEW ISOLATED CASES" 


belet nisi rabit Igigi "(the goddess Ishtar), mistress of humanity, the greatest of the Igigi-gods" (RA 22, 
172:2, 4); emuqti emqeti ammarat nisi “the wisest among the wise women, the supervisor of humanity” 
(KAR 158 r. iii:7). 


112 For some additional cases, see Joüon and Muraoka 2006, 488 (§141b). 


113 Cf. Ugaritic ksp wyrq hrs “silver and yellow gold" (cited in section 8 below). In Akkadian, this phrase usually occurs in 
the regular noun-preceding-adjective order hurāşu arqu “yellow gold? For a few examples, see CAD A/2, 300. Note, however, 
the last two Akkadian examples in section 6 above. 


114 For the parallel phrase in Biblical Hebrew and the comparison to similar phrases in Akkadian, see section 7 and n. 113 
above. 


115 Reading here according to the generally accepted transliteration of line 26 (e.g., KTU?, 126; RCU, 195) contra the 
new transliteration in KTU?, 129 (which is contextually unfeasible). My thanks to Dr. Ford for calling this example to my 
attention. 

116 If thrm / zhrm is understood in accordance with adjectival construction II, then the suffix -m must be taken as the 
regular masculine plural suffix; if this form is understood in accordance with adjectival construction III, then the suffix -m 
must be taken as the enclitic mem. 

117 Here it should again be emphasized that there is no difference in meaning whatsoever between Ugaritic "ib /"ibbu/ 
and Ugaritic thrm / zhrm [tuhurima / zuhurima]. The former is an Akkadian loanword occurring in one poetic context (see 
sections 1 and 5 above), while the third attestation ofthe latter (after the noun) is in a nonpoetic text KTU?2.39.33 (for which 
see Ford 2008 and section 1 above). It is highly significant that both of these synonymous terms in all their three poetic 
attestations are nonpredicate adjectives that precede the noun. See also section 1, paragraph c above. 

118 Note that the two examples cited here are the same ones used to exemplify the usage of the Akkadian adjectival 
superlative in GAG?, 112 (868b). 


119 See CAD R, 37 for this text and a few other similar examples. 
120 See CAD A/2, 70. 
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10. THE SUPERLATIVE ADJECTIVAL CONSTRUCTION IN BIBLICAL HEBREW— 
A FEW ISOLATED CASES 


The following examples are all three occurrences of the two adjectival quasi-construct forms 730p / "0j in 
Biblical Hebrew: ow "03V "UPA "DIK PI xia “But I am only a Benjaminite, from the smallest of the 
tribes of Israel" (1 Sam. 9:21); yos "OP OF ALVIN “Four (creatures) are among the tiniest on earth" (Prov. 
30:24); Pia JOP XIM DN ^2 Ja b ÜI No “No son was left except for Yeho'achaz, the youngest of his sons" 
(2 Chron. 21:17). 


11. THE SUPERLATIVE ADJECTIVAL CONSTRUCTION IN UGARITIC— 
SOME ISOLATED CASES 


The best example of the superlative adjectival construction in Ugaritic! is undoubtedly the following 
divine epithet of the goddess ‘nt: n'mt ’aht b['1] “the loveliest of the sisters of Balu” (KTU? 1.10 iii 10). 
Compare the other (nonadjectival) form of this divine epithet in the same text referring to the same god- 
dess: nmt bn "aht b1 “the lovely one [i.e., loveliest one] among the sisters of Ba‘lu” (KTU? 1.10 ii 16).’” 
Somewhat less certain is the case of the human epithet n‘mn ‘mq n$m (KTU? 1.17 vi 45), which is perhaps 
best translated ^O handsome one (‘Aght), cleverest of men” The translation “cleverest” (see already UNP, 
62) must be based on the precedent of this same usage in the Akkadian superlative adjectival construction 
of emqu “wise, clever” (see section 9 above). The more common translation “strongest, toughest” for ‘mq 
in this phrase (e.g., DULAT, 162) is based on comparison with the regular Akkadian primary noun emuqu 
“strength, power” from which, however, no adjectival form is extant. 


12. CONCLUSION 


On the basis of all the evidence presented here, it should now be accepted that the Ugaritic phrase "ib "iqn'i 
is a compound adjective meaning "lapis-lazuli-pure" and that the three ancient Semitic languages Akkadi- 
an, Biblical Hebrew, and Ugaritic each made use of three special adjectival constructions in which the non- 
predicate adjective preceded the noun: the compound adjective construction, the reverse-order adjectival 
construction, and the superlative adjectival construction. 


121 The possibility that in both its contexts the Ugaritic phrase thrm / zhrm'iqn'im (KTU? 1.4 v 18-19, 33-35; 1.24.19-22) 
could be understood as the superlative construction (i.e., “the purest of lapis-lazuli stones") was already discussed in section 
8 above. In fact, Ginsberg (1969, 133) had already translated this phrase “most pure lapis lazuli” long ago. 

122 On the relationship between the two forms of this Ugaritic divine epithet, see especially the philological discussion in 
the work of my former student, Aicha Rahmouni. See Rahmouni 2008, 248—51. 
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THE BIBLICAL HEBREW ROOT BHL IN LIGHT OF NEW 
UGARITIC EVIDENCE 


Joseph Lam 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


THE 1994 SEASON OF EXCAVATIONS at the site of Ras Shamra (ancient Ugarit) on the Mediterranean coast 
of Syria was exceptional in terms of the evidence it furnished for textual scholars, with more than three 
hundred cuneiform texts or fragments unearthed in the area known as the “House of Urtenu" in the south- 
central part of the ancient city." Among the fifty or so texts in this group written in alphabetic cuneiform 
was a legal text in Ugaritic, RS 94.2168, containing a royal decree (from King Ammistamru’) granting a 
certain man named Abdimilku the right to apportion his estate to whichever of his sons he chooses. This 
text was first published in preliminary form in Pierre Bordreuil and Dennis Pardee's Manuel d’Ougaritique,’ 
with more complete treatments of the text appearing in the form of a subsequent article by Pardee* and the 
official editio princeps in volume 18 of the series Ras Shamra-Ougarit.? The present paper explores the impli- 
cations of one particular legal term occurring in this text—the verb bhl, previously unattested in Ugaritic— 
for our understanding of Biblical Hebrew. Indeed, the discovery of any new Ugaritic lexeme with nontrivial 
implications for Hebrew (and Semitic) lexicography so many decades after the birth of Ugaritic studies can 
be seen as a fortuitous event. Given the important contribution made by Dennis Pardee to the elucidation 
of the Ugaritic term in question, it is my great pleasure to submit this essay in his honor. 

A brief review of the structure and contents of RS 94.2168 is in order. The text reads as follows (with 
both transliteration and translation reproduced from Pardee,‘ and with occurrences of the term bhl and its 
translation indicated in bold): 


RS 94.2168 


TEXT 


(1) 1. ym. hnd (2) 1‘. pn. ‘mttmr (3) bn. nqmp‘ (4) mlk . ugrt 


(5) bhtm . šdm . d . ytn (6) mlk l. ‘bdmlk (7) w. L. bnh. ù . 1(8) bn . bt. mlk (9) ù . L. bn. srdth 
(10) ù. 1. bn. amhth 


(11) d . ihb . ‘bdmlk (12) b . bnh . L. bnh . hwt (13) ytn . ‘bdmlk (14) bhth . šdh (15) ‘m'r‘h 


Bordreuil and Pardee 2012, 8; Yon 1995. 

That is, the king named Ammistamru of the mid-thirteenth century BCE (see the foldout chart in Singer 1999). 
Bordreuil and Pardee 2004, I: 159. 

Pardee 2010. 

Bordreuil and Pardee 2012, 135-41. 

Pardee 2010, 98-99. 
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(16) ^w' . ‘bdmlk (17) bnh . km (18) Ibh . yskn . lhm (19) hm. Ib . ‘bdmlk (20) bhl . bnh . w. km 
(21) Ibh . ybhl . hm 


(22) hm. lbh. bhl (23) bnh bn. bt. mlk (24) w . km. lbh (25) ybhl . hm . w . hm (26) Ibh . bhl . 
bn. srdth (27) ú . bn. amhth (28) w . km . lbh (29) ybhl . hm 


TRANSLATION (PARDEE) 


(1) On this day, (2) in the presence of 'Ammittamru, (3) son of Niqmépa', (4) king of Ugarit (the 
following decision was handed down): 

(5) (As regards) the houses (and) the fields that the king (6) has given to ‘Abdimilku (7) and to 
his sons, whether to (8) sons by the daughter of the king, (9) or to sons by his freeborn wives, 
(10) or to sons by his female servants, (11) the one whom ‘Abdimilku will prefer (12) among his 
sons, to that son (13) ‘Abdimilku may give (14) his houses, his fields, (15) and his pasture lands. 


(16) Moreover ‘Abdimilku, (as regards) (17) his sons, as (18) he wishes he may dispose (of his 
property) to them. (19) If ‘Abdimilku wishes (20) to dismiss his sons, as he wishes (21) he may 
dismiss them. 


(22) If he wishes to dismiss (23) his sons by the daughter of the king, (24) as he wishes (25) he 
may dismiss them. If (26) he wishes to dismiss his sons by his freeborn wives (27) or his sons 
by his female servants, (28) as he wishes (29) he may dismiss them. 


The body of this royal decree can be divided into two nearly equal parts. Lines 5-15 grant authority to the 
man in question, Abdimilku (no doubt a wealthy and well-connected individual in light of his possessions 
and his marriage to the daughter of the king), to distribute his property according to his wishes: "the one 
whom Abdimilku will prefer among his sons, to that son Abdimilku may give his houses, his fields, and 
his pasture lands" (lines 11-15). Lines 16-29 articulate the concomitant result of this situation using the 
term that is the focus of the present paper: whichever of his sons he (implicitly) does not prefer, he may 
"dismiss"—that is, exclude from a share in the estate. The verb translated by Pardee as "dismiss" is from a 
verbal root bhl, previously unattested in Ugaritic literature. The interpretation of the verb as “to dismiss" is 
inferred from the structure and context of the text itself, as well as from functional parallels in the Akkadian 
legal texts from Ugarit.’ It appears to be a technical legal term denoting the dismissal or disinheritance of a 
biological heir by the father from a share in his estate. 

This Ugaritic usage, though distinct from the meanings of its cognates in the other Semitic languages, 
can be understood as a specialized development of a more general semantic sense. In Akkadian and Ge‘ez, 
the G-stem verb is attested as a verb of speaking: ba'alu/bálu “to pray to, beseech” in Akkadian (CAD, B, 
2; AHw, 101) and behla “to say, speak, call” in Ge'ez? In the Central Semitic languages, the verb devel- 
ops more specific meanings associated with the results of an act of speaking. For instance, in Classical 
Arabic the transitive G-stem bahala has either the sense of “to leave to oneself/one's own judgment" or 
"to curse"—representing two possible results of an act of declarative dismissal. A similar development is 
observable in the various Aramaic dialects, although here the G-stem meanings (as well as those of the tG 
and tD stems) tend to construe the verb intransitively, with only the D stem consistently showing transitive 
syntax. Thus in Syriac the G stem has the intransitive sense of “to leave off, become quiet, be stayed, rest,” 
while the D stem expresses the notion of “to make to leave off, set at ease, pacify.’ In the Jewish Aramaic 
dialects (Babylonian, Palestinian, Biblical), the G stem expresses the intransitive notions of “to hurry” or 


7 For details, see Pardee 2010. 

8 Lambdin 1978, 392; Dillmann 1865, 482-84; Leslau 1987, 89. 
9 Lane 1863-93, 267. 

10 Payne Smith 1903, 36; Sokoloff 2009, 122. 
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“to be frightened; while the D stem (when attested) means “to frighten” (BDB, 1084; HALOT, 1832). In 
Biblical Hebrew, the verb is found in the N, D, Dp, and C stems, with similar senses relating to the notions 
of “terrifying” and “hurrying, though it is notable that both the D- and C-stem usages related to “hurrying” 
show a mix of transitive and intransitive syntax (BDB, 96; HALOT, 111). In view of this array of cognate 
evidence, I would make two proposals about the Ugaritic usage: (1) that the forms in RS 94.2168 be under- 
stood as D stems, in keeping with the tendency throughout the other Northwest Semitic languages for an 
intransitive-transitive distinction between the G and D stems for this particular root, and (2) that the verb 
represents a lexicalized sense derived from the more archaic notion of speech-declaration," applied to the 
legal context of inheritance: “to declare [someone] to be excluded,” “to declare [s.o.] to be free,” “to dismiss 
[s.o.],” or the like.” 

This understanding raises the question whether the usage attested in Ugaritic is unique to that language 
or is reflective of a technical legal sense that was more widely known in Northwest Semitic. The rest of 
my paper will explore this question with respect to three specific contexts in the Hebrew Bible: Psalm 2:5, 
Proverbs 20:21, and Isaiah 65:23. 


PSALM 2:5 


The first and, in my view, clearest example of the retention of this technical legal sense in Biblical Hebrew 
occurs in the poetic context of Psalm 2:5. A detailed defense of the following interpretation has already been 
published in the journal Vetus Testamentum," so I will present the thesis only briefly here. Psalm 2:5 reads: 


0272) inna iaga imos zT TN 
Then he will speak to them in his wrath, and terrify them [5721 piel] in his fury, saying . . . . (NRSV) 


Under the traditional interpretation, the term inn has the sense of “terrifying” the rulers of the earth 
first mentioned in verse 2 of the psalm. However, in light of the morphosyntactic correspondences between 
this Hebrew usage and that of the Ugaritic cognate in RS 94.2168— particularly the fact that both Hebrew 
and Ugaritic bhl in these instances are transitive? and take a personal direct object—I would argue instead 
that 13252? denotes Yahweh's metaphorical dismissal of them from having a share in the inheritance. For 
one reason, this interpretation strengthens the poetic parallelism of the verse by offering a verb of declara- 
tion (“to dismiss" < “to declare [s.o.] to be excluded”) in connection with the phrase im") 52T (“he speaks 
to them"). ^ Furthermore, the interpretation is bolstered by the presence of legal motifs throughout the 
psalm—motifs such as the apparent imaginative setting of the psalm as a legal court in which Yahweh, the 
judge, interacts with the Judean king and the foreign rulers, as well as the specific mention of inheritance 
in verse 8: PINT ODS FINN) TD? n" ninw "un ONU "Ask of me, and I will give the nations as your inher- 
itance, and the ends of the earth as your portion?" 

In other words, what we have in the form ino in Psalm 2:5 is a metaphorical extension of a technical 
legal (literal) usage. Yahweh is here “dismissing” the other rulers of the earth (imagined poetically as sons") 


11 Sokoloff 2002a, 189; 2002b, 86. 


12 This proposal follows the suggestion of Pardee (2010, 96), who notes, ^we may be dealing with a verbum dicendi rather 
than a verbum facendi? 


13 Note also Blau's (1955, 339) suggestion of a connection with Palestinian Arabic inbahar “to be amazed, in which case 
the /-rinterchange would require further explanation. For other overviews of the comparative Semitic evidence, see Tropper 
2004, 517; Gzella 2007, 538; Pardee 2010, 95 n. 3. For a discussion of the D stem (in Akkadian, but with relevance for wider 
Semitic) and its association with transitivity, see Kouwenberg 1997, 89-113. 


14 Lam 2014. 
15 This fact would reinforce my contention earlier that the instances of Ugaritic bhl in RS 94.2168 represent D-stem forms. 


16 In fact, the NRSV tries to capture this sense by inserting the word “saying” at the end of its translation of the verse: “Then 
he will speak to them his wrath, and terrify them in his fury, saying . . ." (Ps. 2:5 NRSV). 


17 Fora more detailed discussion, see Lam 2014, 35-38. 
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from having a share in his inheritance and favoring the one whom he will install in Zion (v. 6). Consequent- 
ly, Yahweh grants to this preferred heir the right to possess all the land associated with the other disinher- 
ited rulers (v. 8). Yahweh is being described in terms of a father who holds the legal right to apportion his 
inheritance as he wishes, and this idea serves as a governing motif throughout the psalm. 


PROVERBS 20:21 


A second instance in which the sense in question might be applicable is Proverbs 20:21, which reads as 
follows in the MT (note the Ketiv- Qere alternation in the text): 


HAN N» nonae MIRIA [n?nan Q] [onan K] n?m 
An estate quickly acquired [Q: 573 pual ptc.] in the beginning will not be blessed in the end. (NRSV) 


The majority of modern commentators prefer the Qere over the Ketiv because of the difficulty of the latter 
for interpretation." In this case, the word nopan would refer to an inheritance that is “hastened”—that is, 
“hastily” gotten.” This reading is also in keeping with that of the Septuagint,” which translates the form 
with the present passive participle émiomovdaTCopévn (from the verb émtomovdaCw)*! and would be consis- 
tent with the idea of hastiness resulting from undue overzealousness. Thus the situation envisioned would 
be that of a son's prematurely taking possession of the family property.” Yet this scenario prompts the 
question how such an appropriation would have been achieved in ancient Israelite society. In the admitted- 
ly scant references in the Hebrew Bible itself to explicit rules governing inheritance in ancient Israel, there 
is no hint of the possibility of a son's taking possession of that portion before the father dies.” The fact that 
some commentators appeal to the New Testament example of Luke 15:12 (the beginning of the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son)” implicitly illustrates how exceptional this practice would have been in the ancient Isra- 
elite context. At least one would have to say that the precise legal mechanism behind such a “hastening” of 
an inheritance remains an open question. Alternatively, a more sinister reading would take the hastening to 
imply an attempt to “facilitat[e] the death of [the] father" However, the mere “lack of blessing” (2p 89) 
mentioned in the second half of the line hardly seems commensurate with a notion of patricide. 


18 E.g. Fox 2009, 672-73; Steinmann 2009, 414, 418, 422-23; Waltke 2005, 148; McKane 1970, 539; Toy 1977, 392. With 
regard to the Ketiv, a qal verb na is attested once in the Hebrew Bible (Zech. 11:8) with the meaning of something like 
“despise” or “loathe.” (There it also takes the preposition b.) But the lack of an attested piel form makes the proposal of a 
pual participle difficult. Other suggestions based on a root 9n3 construe the meaning of the participle as either “obtained by 
greed" (based on an Arabic cognate) or “coming early” (based on a usage attested in Rabbinic Hebrew), but neither of these 
suggestions is entirely convincing, certainly no more convincing than the hypothesis that the Ketiv is a graphic error based 
on the Qere. For a defense of the Ketiv, see Clifford (1999, 181-82, 185), whose strongest argument (in my view) concerns the 
“alliteration of the consonants hl in nahálà, ‘inheritance; and mébohelet" (ibid., 182). 

19 E.g., NRSV: “quickly acquired"; NJPS: “acquired in haste”; ESV: “gained hastily”; NASB: “gained hurriedly.” 

20 LXX Prov. 20:9[b]. 

21 The use of the same Greek verb in LXX Proverbs 13:11 probably there indicates a Hebrew Vorlage (*on31) that is different 
from the MT ann), thus further bolstering the plausibility of the Qere in Proverbs 20:21. The more common Greek transla- 
tion of the root bhl in contexts perceived to be related to “hastiness” is with derivatives of onebdu (e.g., Prov. 28:22; Eccl. 5:1, 
7:9; Esth. 2:9, 8:14; 2 Chron. 35:21 [kataomevdo)). 

22 As Fox (2009, 672) argues, “the proverb is about premature appropriation of the family property" (similarly McKane 
1970, 539). Though Fox is right to observe that “hastiness” is a theme which appears in Proverbs, all the examples he cites are 
from the root ’ws (Prov. 19:2; 21:5; 28:20; 29:20). The root bhl does occur in a niphal form in Proverbs 28:22 (with the mean- 
ing “hasten”), and possibly in the Hebrew Vorlage of LXX Proverbs 13:11 (see previous footnote) where *5n2n is glossed as 
&rioztov8atopévr] petà &vopíac “[wealth/possessions] gotten hastily with lawlessness.” 

23 E.g. Deut. 21:15-17; Num. 27:8-11. 

24 E.g., Waltke 2005, 152. 

25 Steinmann 2009, 422. 
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A further difficulty with the interpretation of n?n32 as “hastened,” and one that is not often noted, is 
that the piel of bhlis not attested in Biblical Hebrew with the transitive sense of “to hasten.” It either means 
"to terrify" (transitive) or "to make haste" (intransitive), with the latter usage being restricted to four in- 
stances from so-called “Late” Biblical Hebrew texts.” This circumstance renders the hypothesis of a pual 
participle with the sense of "being hastened" or "obtained hastily" more problematic. 

However, the newly attested usage of Ugaritic bhl in RS 94.2168 offers another avenue for interpreta- 
tion. I would suggest that Proverbs 20:21 envisions not an act of hasty greed on the part of the heir but an 
act of dismissal or exclusion on the part of the father. In other words, n2732 n?n would be referring to a 
property that was the focus of an act of “exclusion” on the part of the father, before the property's subse- 
quently being assigned to a different heir—i.e., a “disinherited portion (of land)? The resulting lack of bless- 
edness of the inheritance expressed in the second half of the poetic line would hint at the kinds of relational 
ruptures that can arise over issues of inheritance. One could imagine, for instance, a father's favoritism 
leading to the exclusion of one of his sons from a share in the inheritance, which exclusion would, in turn, 
cause lingering animosity between that son and the preferred heir even after the father's death. 

As intriguing as this possibility is, its most significant problem is also syntactic in nature. To adopt this 
hypothesis would imply the use of the pual passive participle to modify the portion, not the heir due to 
receive the portion. As we have seen, the Ugaritic usage in RS 94.2168 and the proposed reclassified sense 
of the Hebrew piel in Psalm 2:5 clearly take personal direct objects. However, in Proverbs 20:21 it is a rri 
“portion” that is being described as 2232. Thus, for my interpretation to work, one would also have to 
posit an as-yet unattested piel usage of this verb meaning "to dismiss/exclude/disinherit someone from [a 
portion]? with the pual in Proverbs 20:21 being the “passivization” of that hypothetical extension of usage. 

Unfortunately, the limited attestations of the verb in the piel and pual in the Hebrew Bible preclude 
a definitive answer to this question. However, as a partial amelioration of this problem, I would offer the 
analogy of the Biblical Hebrew term V, a term that also relates to the realm of inheritance rights. The most 
common usage of ÙT is to denote the idea “to take possession of" or “to inherit? with the land or property 
to be inherited functioning as the direct object. Yet it is also attested with two other syntactic patterns: it 
can denote the action of "dispossessing" someone, with the direct object identifying the person/persons 
being ousted from their possessions; and it can also mean “to inherit from" a person—notably in Genesis 
15:3, 4, where Abram talks with God about who would be his heir. The point of this example is simply to 
illustrate a principle that has emerged in the field of cognitive linguistics, viz., that it is possible for a term to 
express more than one aspect of a prototypical real-world situation, whether semantically or syntactically." 
While this principle by no means represents firm evidence of a usage parallel to what I am suggesting for 
Proverbs 20:21, it at least illustrates the possibility of the kind of variation of usage that would be needed to 
support my proposal.” 


ISAIAH 65:23 


The third context I want to explore is Isaiah 65:23, and here I must admit to venturing more into the realm 
of lexicographical speculation. Nonetheless, I offer my thoughts for the sake of completeness. The relevant 
passage reads as follows: 


26 Eccl. 5:1; 7:9; Esth. 2:9; and 2 Chron. 35:21. 

27 For a general discussion of cognitive linguistic approaches to polysemy, see Croft and Cruse (2004, 109-40) and Lakoff 
(1987). 

28 Unfortunately, the passive-stem usages of V in BH do not shed much light on the semantic issue at hand; no pual or 
hophal forms are attested, and the niphal form (attested four times in BH) has only the sense “to become impoverished” (< “to 
be dispossessed”), corresponding to the second of the three qal usages discussed. 
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Isaiah 65:20-23 


? No more shall there be in it [a renewed Jerusalem] om Dip Tip own MNI 
an infant that lives but a few days, 
or an old person who does not live out a lifetime; WDNR NbIy-NS TUN 171 
for one who dies at a hundred years will be ny» nw Nia Wad "3 
considered a youth, 
and one who falls short of a hundred will be Zp? mv nA Noinm 
considered accursed. 

?! They shall build houses and inhabit them; iav" eni na 
they shall plant vineyards and eat their fruit. 70778 INI min 

?? They shall not build and another inhabit; Av» R nz Nb 
they shall not plant and another eat; Dan TINT IYO? N5 
for like the days of a tree shall the days of my AD D PY NI" 
people be, 
and my chosen shall long enjoy the work of their Sena |» oT nvyni 
hands. 

23 They shall not labor in vain, or bear children n?na? REA N5) pn» ipa" Nb 
for calamity [12527]; 
for they shall be offspring blessed by the LORD— :BDN DEPNENXE] nan nmm oaa YTD 


and their descendants as well. (NRSV) 


The verse in question is at the end of the passage—verse 23, which contains not a verbal form but a noun 
derived from the root bhl: 


1213» rr? Nd) pr» apy N5 
They shall not labor in vain, or bear children for [1223]. (NRSV) 


The nominal form 7972 is either a *qattalat or an Aramaizing *qattālat formation from the root bhl (that is, 
with an historically geminated second root consonant). If it is the latter, then its semantics would be closely 
tied to the D stem, since the form would be, in fact, the Aramaic D-stem infinitive.? The generally adopt- 
ed interpretation is to take the noun to mean “terror” (based on the D-stem sense of "terrify"—hence the 
NRSV's translation “calamity”), ostensibly denoting the idea of children's avoiding the ravages of disease 
or war. Some commentators have even suggested here an echo of the so-called "curse" on bearing children 
in Genesis 3:16,? though it is important to emphasize that no terms derived from the root bhl occur in that 
context. 

Here, my tentative suggestion of a connection to the idea of inheritance (in particular, of disinheritance) 
is based on the broader literary context of the passage. The larger passage, Isaiah 65:17-25, represents an 
oracle concerning a new heaven and a new earth, with a focus on (a new) Jerusalem starting in verse 18. 
The portion of the passage I have highlighted above describes the kinds of blessings envisioned as charac- 
terizing this new world. Particularly relevant to the present lexicographical question are the themes of per- 


29 Bauer and Leander 1922, 479. 
30 Smith 2009, 823; following Seitz 2001, 544. 
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petuity and of the endurance of work: “They shall build houses and inhabit them; they shall plant vineyards 
and eat their fruit" (v. 21). In the immediate context of verse 23, the accompanying poetic image in the first 
half is that of “not laboring in vain" (p*32 13p3^ N5). Thus, in light of the emphasis in these verses on having 
one's work endure, the question is whether the phrase in question (12732 117 81) would be best rendered 
as “bearing children for terror? implying death and destruction, or as “bearing children for disinheritance; 
that is, bringing forth children only to have to “dismiss” them, as a metaphor for toiling in vain. In my opin- 
ion, both renderings of 7772 have their merits and lead to sensible interpretations of the broader passage. 
In fact, unlike the previous two examples, the hypothesis in this context may not entail an interpretation 
to be preferred over and against the idea of "terror" but may instead suggest a kind of double entendre as an 
intentional effort on the part of the poet to introduce multiple layers of meaning into the text via a word 
that had a more common meaning (“terror”), as well as a more archaic technical one (“disinheritance”). But 
I will admit that the lack of evidence for the noun 1273 as denoting “disinheritance” in other contexts (keep 
in mind—the noun occurs only four times in the Hebrew Bible) here renders the suggestion speculative. 

In sum, I believe a strong case can be made for the retention of the technical legal usage in question in 
Psalm 2:5; that a less certain but still plausible case can be made for a variation of this usage in Proverbs 
20:21; and that the case for Isaiah 65:23 is more speculative but could represent a double entendre. In these 
suggestions, I hope I have at least demonstrated the need for a careful reevaluation of the semantics of Bib- 
lical Hebrew bhl in light of this new Ugaritic datum. 
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FROM KOTHAR TO KYTHEREIA 
EXPLORING THE NORTHWEST SEMITIC PAST OF APHRODITE* 


Carolina López-Ruiz 
The Ohio State University 


AMONG THE GREEK GODS, APHRODITE is probably the one most consistently associated with the Near East 
since antiquity. Her kinship with other love/sex goddesses, mainly Mesopotamian Ishtar, Egyptian Isis, and 
Phoenician Ashtart, is widely recognized in scholarship, given the ample intersections of their mythologies, 
iconographies, and cults. From Hesiod to the poets of the Homeric Hymns and Herodotus, the Greeks them- 
selves oriented her toward Cyprus and the Near East. Herodotus, in fact, explicitly states the goddess was 
the same as Syro-Phoenician Ashtart (Greek Astarte) and imported by Phoenicians to the Greek world. This 
essay will focus on one of the epithets used since the earliest Greek epics for Aphrodite: Kythereia, which 
in Greek linked her to the island of Kythera. As we shall see, the name is likely derived from the Northwest 
Semitic craftsman god Kothar (Kothar-wa-Hasis in Ugaritic), who, in the first millennium, was connected 
with the love goddess in the Cypro-Phoenician context. The transmission, if this connection is correct, hap- 
pened before the mid- to late-eighth century BCE, since her Greek epithet appears in Homer and Hesiod. 
Although the link has been timidly suggested in the past, this essay will offer a full analysis of the linguistic 
and mythological aspects of this intersection, including an overview of the Near Eastern associations of 
Aphrodite, which contextualizes and supports the proposed Northwest Semitic link. 


APHRODITE AND THE LEVANT: AN INTRODUCTION THROUGH HESIOD 


Aphrodite has long been associated with the Levant and especially with Cyprus since the earliest testi- 
monies about her origins.! Her two most common epithets in Greek epic are Kypris (Latinized as Cypris), 
Kyprogeneia ("Cyprus-born"), and Kythereia (Cythereia). The Cypriot connection is well rooted in the cul- 
tic importance of a prehistoric fertility goddess on Cyprus and the Cypro-Phoenician versions of her cult 
(see below). But the Kythereia epithet was believed to point west, to the island of Kythera, south of the 
Peloponnese. The Greeks themselves conciliated these apparently contradictory features by alleging the 
Phoenicians brought the goddess to Kythera. This belief stemmed from the generally accepted and con- 
scious identification of Phoenician Ashtart with Aphrodite. The most explicit statement of this correlation 
is by Herodotus, whose awareness of the deep connections between Near Eastern and Greek religion is well 


* T want to thank Dennis Pardee for the years of privileged instruction and advising during my doctoral program at Chicago 
and for his continued support afterward. His feedback at the preliminary stage of this project was an essential impulse. I also 
thank Robert Holmstedt, Brian Joseph, Joseph Lam, Philip Schmitz, Araceli Striano, and Kevin van Bladel for their feedback 
on various linguistic aspects, and Tim Gregory and Lita Tzortzopoulou-Gregory for advance access to their study on the 
island of Kythera (Gregory and Tzortzopoulou-Gregory 2015). 


1 For the early history of Aphrodite and her connection with earlier local fertility deities and Cyprus, see Budin 2003, chs. 
5-6 for Cyprus; Cassio 2012, 414; Burkert 1985, 153; López-Ruiz 2015, 378-80. Other general studies are Pirenne-Delforge 
1994; Cyrino 2010. 
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known.’ Remarking on the great antiquity of the temple of Aphrodite Ourania (“Heavenly Aphrodite") in 
Askalon, he stated it was 


... the oldest of all the temples of the goddess, for even the temple in Cyprus originated 
from there. As for the one on Kythera, it was Phoenicians who founded it, who came from 
this same land of Syria? 


This "heavenly" mistress is Phoenician Ashtart. 

The oldest account of Aphrodite's origins, however, is in Hesiod's Theogony. As a cosmogonic poem, 
we should not be surprised at the absence of historical commentary. Nonetheless, the passage is extremely 
indicative of the complex undercurrents at work when the love goddess was invoked. In Theogony 185-206, 
Hesiod narrates the famous episode in which Aphrodite emerges from the foam produced by Ouranos's 
genitalia after his son Kronos had thrown them into the sea: 


As for the genitals [medea], as soon as he had cut them off with the adamant 
and had thrown them down to the agitated sea, far from dry land, 
(190) the waters carried them for a long time, and around them a white 
foam (aphrós) rose up from the immortal flesh; and inside this grew 
a girl. First she approached divine Kythera, 
and from there she arrived later to Cyprus (Kypros), surrounded by currents. 
And out came the beautiful revered goddess, and all around grass 
(195) grew from under her delicate feet. Aphrodite 
the foam-born goddess and well-garlanded Kythereia— 
that is how gods and men call her; (Aphrodite) because she grew 
in the foam (aphrós); and then Kythereia, because she reached Kythera; 
and Kyprogeneia, because she was born in Cyprus of many waves, 


(200) and also congenial (philo-meidéa), because she appeared from genitalia (medéon). 


The birth of Aphrodite is framed by what is probably the most striking Near Eastern motif in the Theogony, 
viz., the castration of the Sky (attested in Hurro-Hittite mythology), a bloody act that separated Heaven and 
Earth and began the succession of gods.* This specific passage is a feast of etymologies and puns. Hesiod 
interweaves geographical and cultic coordinates as well as the goddess's association with sex (genitals) and 
with the sea by using poetic techniques that are indebted to the Near Eastern cosmogonic tradition, espe- 
cially attested in Mesopotamian texts? Hesiod's passage, therefore, represents the kind of creative process 
by which the ancient poets “made sense" of coexisting stories and names for this one goddess, a process 
integrating exotic and familiar elements within their own heritage. It is worth highlighting here the follow- 
ing points about the Greek perception of Aphrodite by the late eighth century BCE.* 

First, it seems clear the "original" etymology of the name "Aphrodite" was unknown to the Greeks, and 
the popular etymology from “foam” (aphros) had either become mainstream or could be proposed without 


2 Throughout Book 2.43-64, Herodotus draws connections between Greek and Near Eastern gods. 


3 Herodotus 1.105.3 (translations are mine unless noted). He also proposes a Phoenician presence at Thebes, Thera, and 
Thasos. Cf. Pausanias 1.14.7 and 3.22.1 on the cult of Aphrodite in Kythera. At 8.5.2 Pausanias follows a different tradition 
in attributing the sanctuary at Paphos to the Arcadian Agapenor on his return from Troy. In de Dea Syria 4-6, Lucian dis- 
tinguishes between the cult of Astarte/Ashtart in Sidon and that of Aphrodite of Byblos (on the “The Lady of Byblos,” see 
below). 


4 López-Ruiz 2010. 
5 Myerston 2013. 


6 Even if we conventionally dated Hesiod later than Homer, he would fall around 700 BCE or slightly thereafter, although 
West (2011, 17) reverses this relative chronology. 
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contravening established wisdom. From the modern point of view, the confusion is not small. Attempts are 
often made to see in her an offshoot of the Indo-European dawn goddess, and the Greek etymology from 
aphros "foam" is often taken at face value." A post-Mycenaean adoption of the goddess in Greece, however, 
seems more likely, not least because her name is not attested in Mycenaean texts. The Semitic-linguistics 
avenue of research, on the other hand, has not produced a widely accepted solution. Martin West postulated 
the origin of the name “Aphrodite” in a Cypro-Phoenician cultic title prazit “or the like; from a hypothet- 
ical Canaanite word akin to Hebrew perazah “village” meaning "Lady of the Villages" or the like.’ Others, 
invoking the telephone effect,’ resort to the vague similarity of the names Aphrodite—Ashtart, which conve- 
niently liberates everyone from the arduous search for the linguistic mechanics behind the adaptation. The 
epithet “Kythereia,” however, might bear a clearer Northwest Semitic etymology, as we shall see, even if for 
Hesiod her name was already associated with the island of Kythera, which association provided a plausible 
explanation for an otherwise alien name. After the popular etymology sank in during the archaic period, 
it was not questioned thereafter. 

Hesiod's excursus also stressed Aphrodite's association with Cyprus. In this large island situated be- 
tween the Aegean and the Levant, there was a widespread prehistoric cult of a fertility goddess, whose attri- 
butes were absorbed by the Phoenician and Greek figures. The cult of Ashtart at Kition (modern Larnaka) 
had merged seamlessly with the Bronze Age cult of the previous great goddess by the ninth century, and the 
worship of Aphrodite at Paphos (also continuing a prehistoric cult) was internationally famous throughout 
antiquity." Most interesting for our argument below is the evidence that this “Cypriot” or "Paphian" lady 
(as she was called)" was, since the Late Bronze Age, associated with the industry of copper smithing—there 
is broad agreement that Cyprus and the word “copper” are etymologically related. In fact, archaeological 
evidence suggests the main cult sites of these fertility goddesses, including Ashtart and Aphrodite, were 
associated with a male deity (the so-called “ingot god") and with copper workshops." The link between the 
love goddess and bronze-smithing has obvious bearings on the mythological association between Aphro- 
dite and Hephaistos in archaic times, to which I return below. 

Finally, other motifs surrounding Hesiod's Aphrodite reveal Levantine aspects. Her birth from Ouranos, 
the sky, absent from the Homeric tradition," seems to be a narrative explanation of the “heavenly” attribute 
that Ashtart and Aphrodite shared. The Phoenician goddess had heavenly and starry connotations (as did 
her counterparts Ishtar and Isis) and was invoked as “Queen of Heaven" in the Levant. Aphrodite, as Hero- 
dotus emphasizes, was known as Ourania (“heavenly”) and Asteria in the Greek world (Urania in Latin), 
particularly in contexts where she is associated with the Phoenician origins of her cult. Hesiod's verses 
also play with the goddess's relationship with the sea, as reflected in her epithets "Limenia;" “Euploia,” 


7 The name would be formed from the older Indo-European root for “foam” or “cloud” (cf. Indic *abrha) and the suffix dj- (cf. 
Greek dios/dia), related to both “brightness” and the name of Zeus. Cyrino 2010, 23-26. 


8 West 2000, 138. West hypothesizes a Canaanite root prd, with a feminine adjective “pradit, so (counting with the use 
of the article in the archaic period and the Phoenician shift from /ā/ > /0/, on which see discussion below) we could have 
something like ha-prodit. 

9 Dowden 2007, 48; Cyrino 2010, 26. Cf. West's (2000, 135-36) dismissal of the possible equation. 

10 E.g. Homer, Odyssey 8.362-63; H.H. Aphrodite 58-67; Diodorus Siculus 5.75.5; Pausanias 1.14.7. 


0 66 


11 She appears as “Wanassa” (Mycenaean for “Lady”), “Paphian,” “Cypriot” (Kyprian), and Golgía in epigraphical sources, 
and not as “Aphrodite” until the fourth century. 


12 For Ashtart on Cyprus, cf. DCPP, s.v. “Astarté”; for her cult on Cyprus, see Young 2005. The aniconic worship of the 
goddess at Paphos as a betyl also marks the Semitic traits of her cult. 

13 In Homer and the Homeric Hymn she is assumed to be the daughter of Zeus, but her mother is Dione in one passage 
(Homer, Iliad 5.170-71). C£. Apollodorus's Library 1.3.1. 

14 Probably also behind Jer. 7:18, 44:17-25. Dever 2005, 186, 233-36. 

15 E.g. Herodotus 1.105.3 (quoted above). Cf. Pausanias 1.14.7 on a sanctuary of Ourania in Athens and the early cult of this 
goddess on Cyprus and the Levant (probably drawing on Herodotus). In Plato's Symposium (180d), Phaedrus distinguishes 
between the elevated and the carnal/popular love through the figures of Aphrodite “Ourania” and Aphrodite "Pandemos? 
For the cult of Aphrodite in Athens, see Rosenzweig 2004. See essays in Sugimoto 2014. 
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“Pontia” (“of the harbor,’ “of the good navigation,’ “of the sea"), 
but this feature was also prominent in Ashtart’s Northwest 
Semitic prerogatives and imagery’ (Hesiod also plays on the 
words for genitals, médos, and *smile-loving; philommeidéa). In 
other words, Hesiod may or may not have been aware of the 
Ashtarte-like aspects he was working into his account, but his 
origins myth accounted for the goddess's popular associations 
with Sky, Cyprus and Kythera, the sea, and sexuality. 

Beyond Hesiod, the overlap between cultic and mytholog- 
ical aspects of the Greek and Near Eastern love goddesses are 
abundantly attested and cannot be treated here. Let us only 
mention, in broad strokes, the instances in which Aphrodite acts 
as a "Mistress of Beasts" (potnia therón)," a quality well repre- 
sented for Ashtart but in the Greek world usually attributed to 
Artemis; the awkward incursions of Aphrodite into the battle- 
field, as though echoing the warlike powers of Mesopotamian 
Ishtar; and Aphrodite's above-mentioned association with the 
sea and seafarers and with birds in general, especially doves and 
sparrows (see fig. 24.1)?—all prominent attributes of Ashtart. 
Aphrodite's associations with a "dying and rising" lover, Adonis, 
situates her squarely in the Syro-Palestinian realm, as both the 
figure (Adonis even has a Semitic name) and the story-pattern 
mirror the Babylonian traditions regarding Inanna/Ishtar and 
Dumuzi/Tammuz (see also below).? 


THE ISLAND AND THE GODDESS: 
POETRY, ARCHABOLOGY, AND MYTH 


Figure 24.1. Terracotta figure of sitting 
Skepticism about the etymological derivation of Kythereia Aphrodite with a dove. Sixth century BCE. 


(Ko0épeia) from the name of the island of Kythera (Kóðnpa) is Baster soe ele GELD found at He Roran 
docks of Marseilles. (Musée des Docks 


not new. The main objection has been linguistic, viz., that the Romains; photograph by Rama, Wikimedia 
island's name has a long /6/, whereas the goddess's epithet has a Commons, CC-BY-SA-2.0-FR.) 

short /e/.? Chantraine suggested this difference could have been 

the product of poetic license, with a vowel shortening to fit the metrics of the verse.” The alternative sug- 
gestion of a Semitic etymology of "Kythereia" has some history. West already floated the idea that the name 
could be related to the Northwest Semitic god Kothar. At Ugarit, Kothar-wa-Hasis was the god of technolo- 
gy. especially smithing and building, and also of magic. This equivalence would explain the odd marriage of 


16 Christian 2013. 

17 Homer, H.H. to Aphrodite 68-74. 

18 Homer, Iliad 5.352-430. The passage features Zeus and Dione and the quarrel between Aphrodite and Diomedes, and it 
shares in Near Eastern motifs, especially with Gilgamesh (West 1997, 361ff.; Burkert 1992, 97; Cassio 2012, 418-23). 

19 See West 1997, 56-57; Budin 2003. 

20 Adonis's cult flourished at Byblos and Cyprus and spread to the Greek world, especially Athens and Alexandria (Burk- 
ert 1985, 177; Parker 1996, 160; cf. Brown 1995, 245; West 1997, 57). Lucian, de Dea Syria 6, links the “Aphrodite of Byblos” 
with the rites of Adonis. Sacred prostitution, well known for Ishtar's and Ashtarte's cult, is not attested for the Greek world, 
excepting one allusion in Strabo 8.6.21 about the temple of Aphrodite at Corinth. 

21 E.g. Pirenne-Delforge 1994, 224. 

22 Chantraine 1990; Frisk 1954-73. LSJ accepts the connection with the island and also mentions an ancient city-name in 
Crete. 
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the love goddess to the Greek smithing god Hephaistos, known only from the Odyssey.? The tale narrates 
how Hephaistos discovers the affair between Aphrodite and Ares. He "forged bonds" with his great anvil, 
which he set up as a trap for the lovers when they next lay at his house-workshop. Ares goes “to the house 
of the famous Hephaistos, eager for the love of fair-crowned Kythereia.” After Hephaistos has caught and 
humiliated the lovers, the other Olympians convince him to release the offenders, at which point: 


... the one [Ares] went off to Thrace, 

but she, the smile-loving Aphrodite, arrived at Cyprus, 

at Paphos, for her sanctuary and her fragrant altar are here. 
There the Graces bathed her and anointed her 

with immortal oil, such as falls upon the eternal gods. 


And they set on her a lovely garment, a wonder to behold. (Homer, Odyssey 8.361-66) 


This vignette brings together important elements for our discussion. While the episode (and Hephaistos's 
home) are situated in Olympus, Homer juxtaposes the Aphrodite-Hephaistos marriage with Aphrodite's 
home on Cyprus, thus highlighting her cult in Paphos and suggesting an original Cypriot context for the 
story. The odd marriage and this anecdote are otherwise unattested. Elsewhere, Ares is often Aphrodite's 
partner and the father of many of her offspring, although she has children by other gods and has really no 
"set husband" in Greek mythology. It might not be irrelevant that Odysseus hears about the odd couple in 
a strange setting, too—on the (imaginary) island of Scheria, where the Phaiakian bard sings it to the lost 
traveler. Was the story intended to sound exotic, even “oriental” or Cypriot? It is also striking how the 
cultic flavor of the final scene, marked by the anointing and dressing of the goddess, turns the lover-goddess 
almost into a cult statue, much like in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, where the goddess undresses for her 
lover Anchises. The scene has triggered comparisons with the similar statue-like quality of Inanna/Ishtar 
in the Descent of Ishtar.” Building on these suggestions, this paper will argue that Kythereia was a local 
version of the love goddess worshipped in Cyprus and imagined as a feminine counterpart to the Northwest 
Semitic equivalent of Hephaistos, Kothar. Insights from different angles and disciplines, philological and 
archaeological, lend support for this connection; none of them have previously entered the discussion. But 
first, a brief comparison between the interrelated figures of Hephaistos and Kothar is in order. 


HEPHAISTOS AND KOTHAR 


As the Greek craftsman-god, Hephaistos appears in multiple stories with a character not lacking in con- 
tradictions (he is handicapped and marginalized, but also threatening and resilient).** Hephaistos is also 
involved in the creation of the first woman, Pandora." He most famously fashions the superhuman ar- 
mour for Achilles at the request of the hero's mother, Thetis,” much as Kothar fashions the bow of Aqhat.? 
Kothar, on the other hand, is also in charge of the gods' adornment, weapons, and monumental palaces, as 
is most evident throughout the Ugaritic Baal Cycle. Perhaps the most detailed ekphrasis of his metalwork 
comes in this poem when he fashions gifts for Athirat: "Please, see to a gift for Lady Athirat of the Sea, a 


23 West 1997, 57. Already proposed by Gruppe 1906, ii, 1353; cf. Burkert 1985, 153. Burkert (1992, 190) proposed another 
Northwest Semitic etymology from the root gtr and “incense” (cf. Hebrew mequtteret "fragrant"). A recent study by John 
C. Franklin ties Kothar with Kinyras (Ugaritic Kinnaru) in a Cypro-Byblian context from various angles and independently 
discusses many of the connections this essay proposes, albeit more briefly since the focus there is Kinyras and not Kythereia 
or Aphrodite (Franklin 2015, 445-87). 


24 Cf. the brief imaginary Tyrian cosmogony in Virgil's Aeneid 1.740-47. 
25 Dalley 2000, 154 and n. 9; Eisenfeld 2015. 

26 Bremmer 2010. 

27 Hesiod, Works and Days 60-63. 

28 Homer, Iliad 18.462-82. 

29 CATI1.17.1. 
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present for the Creatress of the Gods,’ after which, “the Skilled one goes up to the bellows, with tongs in 
the hands of Hasis. He casts silver, he pours gold...” thus creating luxurious couches, tables, and bowls 
for the matriarch (spouse of El).*° 

In the elusive trail of later Northwest Semitic traditions, the separate goddesses Athirat and Athtart 
tend to merge into one feminine deity, as reflected in the persistent cult to Asherah in Israel and the prom- 
inent figure of Phoenician Ashtart (Ashtoret in biblical texts). Kothar is, as far as we know, not a lover of 
El’s wife, of course, but definitely a faithful servant. Finally, the Ugaritic tradition places the home and 
workshop of Kothar in Egypt (Memphis) and in Kaphtor, which is generally identified as Crete or perhaps 
Cyprus, two nodal points of Aegean-Semitic interaction and hubs of fine metalwork production in the 
Bronze Age.” Greek and Northwest-Semitic speakers coexisted for centuries in the Memphis area, which 
offers an interesting context for the merging of traditions about Kothar-Khousor, Hephaistos, and the 
Memphite demiurge Ptah (see below). 


KYTHEREIA AND KYPRIS AS POETIC NAMES 


The poetic framework in which "Kythereia" appears is important for my argument. As shall become evi- 
dent, "Kypris" and “Kythereia” are late additions to the epic repertoire. These epithets were among the inno- 
vations introduced by the poets of the Homeric and the Hesiodic epics around the time of their composition 
in the form we know them, not before the eighth century BCE, as opposed to being elements inherited 
among the epic formulae of old stock (which could go back to the Late Bronze Age).? 

The name Kythéreia appears first in the Odyssey, twice, and in Hesiod, but not once in the Iliad. Often 
accompanied by the epithets “fairly-crowned” (evotepavoc Kvðépeia) and “Cyprus-born” (Kuzpoyevr]c 
Kv0épeto), it stands as an alternative proper name for the goddess, not an epithet (never “Aphrodite 
Kythereia"). In archaic times it also appears in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite and in a verse by the ele- 
giac poet Theognis of Megara.** The name is otherwise rarely used in archaic and classical times outside 
hexametric poetry and elegy. As a search in the TLG shows, the name appears often in later sources, from 
Hellenistic to late antiquity and Byzantine texts, which allude back to the epic tradition.? The adjectival 
form Kythéreia, on the other hand, seems artificial in Greek in following the type of form primarily used 
to fit the metrical demands of epic hexameters.” “Kythereia,” moreover, appears almost invariably in the 
formula “well-crowned Kythereia" (some times iostéphanos *violet-crowned"), which provides a useful new 
formula to fill the last part of the hexameter, as Cassio notes. The phrase reminds us again of the goddess's 
identification with cult statues." The appearance of "Kythereia" in the more “eastern-oriented” Odyssey, 
where it is used for the goddess worshipped at Paphos, is also telling. 


30 CAT 1.4.1 (translation by Smith and Pitard 2009 [see commentary at 399-426]). 
31 E.g. CAT 1.3.6.12-16. See discussion in Smith 1994, 167; Smith and Pitard 2009, 379-80. 
32 A Greek community known as Hellenomemphites thrived in Memphis in the sixth century, after Greeks from different 


origins had settled at Naukratis in the Delta in the seventh century by initiative of Psammetichos I. Herodotus 2.153-54, 163; 
cf. Diodorus Siculus 1.66.12. See Moyer 2011, 51-63. 

33 Cassio 2012. 

34 Homer, Odyssey 18.194; 8.291; Hesiod, Theogony 196; 1008; 198. Cf. Apollodorus, Library 2.1.3 [= Hesiod, Aegimios 3]); 
Homer, H.H. Aphrodite 6, 175, 287; Theognis 2.1386. Only twice in extant tragedy: Sophocles, fr. 847 (Radt); Aeschylus, Sup- 
pliants 1032. 


35 E.g. Apollonios of Rhodes, Argonautika 1.742; 3.108; Nonnus's Dionysiaka (passim); Oppianos of Apameia's Kynegetika 
1.392; 3.146; used for the planet (i.e., Venus) in Manetho's Apotelesmatika 2.319, and many others. 
36 Cassio 2012, 416-17. See also n. 75 below for other examples. 


37 Cassio 2012, 415-16; cf. the Odyssey passage above. Cult statues are not found in Greek sanctuaries before the seventh 
century, when monumental sculpture develops in the Aegean (Osborne 2009, 195-98). Other cultic figures made of wood 
existed (the xoana mentioned in texts), and familiarity with Near Eastern sculpture cannot be discarded. 
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The name “Kypris,” in turn, is also poetic—and rare even within epic at that; the name appears once in 
the Homeric Hymns (H.H. Aphrodite 2) and in Homer especially in Book 5 of the Iliad, mentioned above.” 
"Kypris" behaves as a cult name of the goddess in its own right. It appears without epithets and is metri- 
cally less useful in hexameters, although it also has its own etymological problems.? In other words, both 
"Kypris" and "Kythereia" are, in Greek epic tradition, rare names for Aphrodite acquired within the context 
of the orientalizing period and oriented toward the Cyprio-Phoenician milieu. 


KYTHERA AND KYTHEREIA: ARCHAEOLOGY AND MYTH 


Let us now turn to archaeology. Unlike in the case of Cyprus, there are no solid traces of a historical link 
between Aphrodite's archaic cult and the island of Kythera, south of the Peloponnese. In Roman times there 
was a temple of Aphrodite on the island believed to be early,” but the cult of Aphrodite there is not attested 
before the sixth century, as established through Greek dedications and architectonic elements of uncertain 
origin. The Phoenician presence implied by the alleged import of Aphrodite by Phoenicians does not find 
archaeological corroboration either." The literary trail of this idea, however, is longer than what we en- 
counter in Herodotus and Pausanias. The current choronym Phoinikies and the harbor of Phoinikous men- 
tioned by Xenophon" have raised suspicions of a possible Phoenician presence. The word phoínix, however, 
has multiple meanings, including “palm tree" and “red,” and appears in Greek toponyms elsewhere. The 
adjective porphyroása "purple; used for the island since archaic times, is also intriguing, especially since 
there was an old association of the island with purple dye production (from murex shells), already attested 
in Aristotle.? The trade in it was a mark of the Phoenicians throughout the Mediterranean, and this marine 
resource is still found today in its waters. Although evidence of murex industry comes only from prehis- 
toric contexts, its existence in later periods and its connection with Phoenicians should not be discarded.“ 

A different tradition explains the name of the island through an eponymous character Kytheros, called 
either "Kytheros the Phoenician” or “the son of Phoinix;' depending on how the genitive (Poivicoc) is un- 
derstood. If we take the second reading, this Phoinix is presumably the son of Agenor (king of Tyre) and 
the brother of Kadmos and Europa.” In either case, it is clear there is a tradition that created a Phoenician 
eponymous hero to explain the perceived connections between Kythera and Phoenicia in which Aphrodite 
(Kythereia) seems to have played a key role. Whether the title "Kythereia" really came from the island or 
was attached to the goddess independently by etymological inference, there was a projection of “Phoenici- 
anness” on the island inseparable from Aphrodite-Kythereia. 

The island of Kythera is also associated with the romance of Helen and Paris. One of its offshore is- 
lands (Kranai, across Gytheion) is imagined as the location of the couple's first stop after they eloped from 


38 Cf. n. 16 above. West (2011, 18, 24) sees Cypro-Phoenician connections in other sections of the Iliad. For other Near 
Eastern motifs in the Iliad, see Louden 2006, chs. 5-7. 


39 E.g. Kypris does not fully fit the accent pattern of ethnonyms in -is (e.g., Hellenís, Lokris). Homer rarely uses divine 
epithets derived from place names, and Kypris may refer to a cult place instead (e.g., Idaia). See Cassio 2012, 417. The less 
ambiguous Kyprogenes/Kyprogeneía (e.g., Hesiod, Theogony 199; Homer, H.H. Aphrodite [h. 10] 1) also appears with Kythéreia. 
40 Pausanias 3.22.1, referring to Aphrodite Megonitis (cf. n. 44 below). 

41 See Coldstream and Huxley 1972; Cartledge 2002, 122-23; and the recent study in Gregory and Tzortzopoulou-Gregory 
2015. For a defense of the Phoenician connection, see Astour (1967, 142-43), who relies on Herodotus and mentions an 
eighteenth-century BCE cuneiform dedication found in the island as proof of early Near Eastern contacts. 

42 Xenophon, Hellenika 4.8.7. 

43 Cited by Stephanos of Byzantion, Ethnika, s.v. Kó0rpa (K 255 = p. 142 [Billerbeck ed.]; cf. Aristotle fr. 521 Rose). Cf. the 
notes there to other mentions of the same, including the adjective *Porphyrousa? 

44 Cartledge 2002, 182. 

45 Stephanos of Byzantion, Ethnika, “Kvðńpov tot doívikoc;" s.v. KOOnpa (K 255 = p. 142 [Billerbeck ed.]). Not the same 
referent as KoOr]poc, an Athenian deme, which occupies the following entry in Stephanos. 
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Sparta—a tradition alluded to in the Iliad.* It is intriguing that Paris's visit (or attack) on Sidon is precisely 
set in this context as following their departure from Lakonia or Kythera." The island is, of course, a logi- 
cal choice, as it lies just south of Lakonia. Still, situating the episode there for which the mischievous love 
goddess was responsible may not be a coincidence. At any rate, we can see that the island's name, stories, 
and cults (real or imagined) were associated with Aphrodite since archaic times—an association to which 
a Phoenician link was added, at least since classical times. In the end, it is impossible to know for certain 
whether the island lent its name to the goddess or, as I suggest, the goddess' name, reinterpreted as derived 
from the island, introduced her cultic presence and her Levantine elements (expressed as Phoenician con- 
nections) into the island's folkloric tradition. 


KOTHAR AND KHOUSOR: GREEK AND NORTHWEST SEMITIC SOURCES 


So far, the relationship between Ugaritic Kothar and Greek Kythereia has remained a passing suggestion, 
based on the superficial similarity of the names and the rare pairing of Aphrodite-Hephaistos. A more de- 
tailed analysis of the trail of Kothar in later literature, and of the relationship between the names, reveals 
a closer connection. 

First, the Canaanite god Kothar was known in the Phoenician world (Canaanite ktr, most familiar as the 
Ugaritic figure Kothar-wa-Hasis). The sources that tell us so are late and written in Greek, as is often the 
case of the very little that has come to us by way of Phoenician literature. While the craftsman god does not 
seem to be attested epigraphically or among the main Phoenician-Punic deities whose cults we know, he 
lived on as a cosmogonic “culture figure” in the Roman east. Our first source is second-century CE Philon 
of Byblos, a broadly learned writer, whose only partially preserved work, the Phoenician History, is quoted 
by Eusebius of Caesarea (via the Neoplatonist writer Porphyry). The opening sections of Philon's work 
contained a Phoenician cosmogony in Euhemeristic mode. Let us only point out that, despite its date and 
Greco-Roman intellectual framework, scholarship in Ugaritic literature and other Near Eastern comparison 
has shown that Philon's text extensively engages with the Northwest Semitic religious and mythological 
legacy.* In Philon's account, Khousor is Greek Hephaistos and one of the two children of the inventors of 


hunting and fishing: 


(11) (. ..) From them were born two brothers, the discoverers of iron and its working. One of them, 
Khousor (Xovowp), devised formulae and spells and prophesies. This was Hephaistos, who also 


invented the hook, bait, line and raft, and was the first among men to set sail. Hence they honored 
him even as a god after his death. (12) He was also called Zeus Meilichios. Some say that his brothers 
invented walls made of bricks. After these things, two young men were born to this family, of whom 
one was called Craftsman, the other Earthly Native. They invented the method of mixing straw and 
clay to make bricks, hardening them in the sun. But they also invented roofs.” 


Our second mention of Khousor is in a cosmogony attributed to the legendary Phoenician wise man Mochos 
(reported by the Neoplatonist Damaskios). In this account, Khousoros is also called “the opener" and has a 
primordial role in the universe's configuration: 


46 Homer, Iliad 3.436-46 (not mentioning Kythera); cf. Pausanias (3.22.1), who situates there the cult to Aphrodite Mego- 
nitis (“of the union"). 

47 Apollodorus, Epitome 3.3-4 (and notes; Loeb ed.); Homer, Iliad 6.289-92 (cf. scholiast on Iliad 6.291). According to Prok- 
los, in the Kypria (one of the lost poems of the Epic Cycle), Paris captured the city (Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. 
Kinkel, 18), though Herodotus (2.117) seems to ignore this version. 

48 See Baumgarten 1981; Attridge and Oden 1981; Kaldellis and López-Ruiz 2009. For the Northwest Semitic background of 
Philo's cosmogony, see López-Ruiz 2010, 94-101. 


49 BNj790 [= FGrH] F2 (Kaldellis and López-Ruiz 2009) = Eusebius P.E. 1.10.11-12. Philo's Khousarthis in P.E. 1.10.43 (BNF 
790 F10) is probably another variant of the same name and character. 
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(. . .) [found the mythology of the Phoenicians, according to Mochos, to be as such: at the beginning 
there was Aither and Air, two principles themselves, from whom Oulomos was born, the intelligible 
god, himself, I think, the peak of the intelligible. From him, they say, mating with himself, was born 
first Khousoros (ac. Xovowpov), the opener, then an egg; the latter, I think, they call the intelligible 
intellect, and the opener Khousoron they call the intelligible force, as it was the first to differentiate 
undifferentiated nature.” 


In both cases, it is unquestionable that the figure has roots in Canaanite Kothar.?! His identification with 
Hephaistos is explicit in Philon's elaboration, as is his role as a culture hero, a prótos heuretés ("first inven- 
tor”) in the Euhemeristic fashion. While his association with metal smithing is the straightforward interpre- 
tatio of Greek Hephaistos, his invention of sailing technology and equipment (not the realm of Hephaistos) 
reflects the meandering paths of these adaptations, and his invention of iron (not bronze) is another sign 
of historical adaptation. His equation with Zeus Meilichios in the first passage (Philon) is interesting. Meil- 
ichios was a hypostasis of Zeus particularly attested in Athens and Selinunte (southwest Sicily), and he 
might have been a Greek reinterpretation of a Semitic deity linked to navigation.” In turn, the identification 
of Khousor/Hephaistos with Egyptian Ptah (the demiurge in the Memphite cosmogony), may explain why 
he is called “the opener; through a false etymology from the Northwest Semitic root pth “to open,’ thus 
again betraying a Canaanite or Phoenician mediation.” 

A third source transmitted in Syriac corroborates the reception of Kothar in the Roman Levant. The 
Syriac text is preserved in a single manuscript in Hebrew script. It is attributed to the second-century CE 
bishop and apologist Melito of Sardis, and, although some scholars believe the text is based on a Greek 
source, it ultimately draws on Aramaic tradition.** In John P. Brown's translation, it reads: 


The people of Phoenicia worshipped Balthi, queen of Cyprus, because she fell in love with Tamuz, 
son of Kuthar (Hebr. spelling kwtr), king of the Phoenicians. She left her own kingdom, and came to 
dwell in Gebal [i.e., Byblos], a fortress of the Phoenicians, and at that time she made all the Cypriots 
subject to the king Kuthar. For before Tamuz she was in love with Ares, and had committed adultery 
with him, and Hephaistos her husband caught her, and was jealous over her. But he [Hephaistos] 
came and slew Tamuz in Mount Lebanon, while he was hunting the wild boar, and from that time 
Balthi remained in Gebal, and died in the city Aphaka where Tamuz is buried. 


Most striking and relevant for our purposes is that Kothar is here a kingly figure connected both with 
Cyprus and with Phoenicians and also with an old great goddess. Balthi of Byblos must be a reflection of 
Baalat Gubal, “Lady of Byblos,” the principal feminine deity of that Phoenician metropolis." She appears in 
Philon’s Euhemerized cosmogony (surprisingly, still as a goddess) under the name Baaltis." For Philon she 
is the same as Dione and a sister of Ashtart and Rhea, all of whom become wives of Kronos/El (much like 
Athirat/Asherah and "Iu/El in the older Canaanite tradition). 


50 BN} [= FGrH] 784 F4 = Damaskios, De principiis 125 c (I p. 323 Ruelle; III 166 Westerink; Eudemos in Wherly fr. 150). See 
Kaldellis and López-Ruiz 2009 for full text and commentary. 


51 The two sets of “two brothers" mentioned in Philon's passage above, as the discoverers of iron and responsible for con- 
struction techniques, might indicate the splitting traditions generated by the double name Kothar-wa-Hasis, who is also a 
builder of divine palaces (Baumgarten 1981, 170; Kaldellis and López-Ruiz 2009, commentary on P.E. 1.10.11-12). 


52 Kaldellis and López-Ruiz 2009, commentary on P.E. 1.10.11-12. For the cult at Selinunte, see Grotta 2010. 
53 Smith 1994, 167. 

54 See Van Rompay 2011 for more details. 

55 Brown 1995, 245, modified. 

56 Forthe "Lady of Byblos" as a proper name, not a mere title of Ashtart, see Zernecke 2013. 

57 P.E. 1.10.35. 


58 P.E. 1.10.22. See Attridge and Oden 1981, 88 nn. 100-101, 91-92 n. 132. Kronos/El conceives Love and Desire with 
Ashtart, but the two female deities conceived by Kronos/El with Dione are not mentioned (or have been omitted). It is un- 
clear whether this Dione is the same as the mother (by Zeus) of Aphrodite in the Iliad. 
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Balthi's attachment to Tammuz leaves little doubt she stands for the fertility/love goddess, as the story 
of the dead lover is normally applied to Ishtar/Inanna and Dumuzi, or, in its Greek version, to Aphrodite 
and Adonis. The passage evidently is an amalgam of Semitic and Hellenic motifs arranged and rearranged 
in dislocated combinations. For instance, it recalls the love affair between Aphrodite (here Balthi) and Ares 
and Aphrodite's marriage to Hephaistos, but then it twists the story to make it go back in a circle to Tam- 
muz, who falls victim to Hephaistos' jealousy (where Ares is the lover in the regular version).? It also at 
first sight disassociates Kothar from Hephaistos, though the storyline is clearer if the two characters are 
the same (more below). I suggest we understand this late text in the same Euhemeristic mode as Philon's, 
viz., as a partly Hellenized mythological account stemming from Northwest Semitic mythological or ritual 
sources. This story is, therefore, a Levantine one in which Kothar/Hephaistos appears as a partner of the 
fertility goddess (Balthi, in lieu of Ashtart and/or Aphrodite) in an explicitly Cypro-Phoenician context.” It 
has it all, even if in a hopelessly mangled mythological account inflected by Greek-Aramaean interpretatio. 

A version of Kothar, it follows, existed throughout the Iron Age in the Levant; but we can probably 
discount the scenario of direct adaptations in Roman times from Late Bronze Age sources. It is likely, there- 
fore, it was in that milieu that a feminine goddess could have borne a name or title such as Kuthariya, or 
the like, associated with this Northwest Semitic god. It is also most likely that Greco-Phoenician Cyprus, 
where a prehistoric fertility goddess and later Ashtart are associated with smithing and where the cult of 
Aphrodite was strong since at least archaic times, formed the backdrop for the addition of a hypothetical 
Phoenician name or title to Aphrodite's repertoire, perhaps in tandem with her other epic name, Kypris. 


CONNECTING THE GREEK AND NORTHWEST SEMITIC NAMES 


I shall now explore in more detail the names Kothar and Kythereia to see what historical linguistics con- 
tributes to this hypothesis. Our point of departure is the Ugaritic name ktr, generally vocalized kotaru. This 
vocalization is facilitated by the transcription of the Ugaritic name in syllabic (Akkadian) script as ku-Sar- 
ru, transcribing /kotaru/.* His double name (ktr-w-hss) literally means “Skillful and Wise,’ and a common 
noun from the same root also means “vigor, good health"? The Ugaritic materials indeed provide the only 
narratives about the figure in a Northwest Semitic language prior to Phoenician, although the god is also 
attested in the earlier Bronze Age, in Ebla.? Even working with this limited data, it is uncontroversial to say 
that the late Phoenician name, rendered in Greek Xovowp (Khousor), reflects a Phoenician version kusor 
(though vocalization is often uncertain in Phoenician). This form complies with phonetic changes that char- 
acterize the evolution of Phoenician within the Northwest Semitic linguistic group, as well as the general 
patterns of transcription in Greek. 

The first syllable in Greek Khousor reflects the closing of the old long /6/ into Phoenician /u/, what- 
ever the origin of that /6/ was, whether produced by the so-called Canaanite shift or by contraction of 
a diphthong /aw/.* This /u/ is transcribed as ov in our Greek sources. If we look at the name Kythéreia 
(Ko0épeto), however, there is an ypsilon representing that first vowel. These spellings contain important 
clues for the Kythereia case. In Attic-Ionic and in later koiné Greek (including our sources for Khousor 


59 A scholionto Iliad 5.385 explains the imprisonment of Ares as a reference to a story in which Aphrodite had Ares chained 
to avoid the consequences of his jealousy when she fell in love with Adonis (Cassio 2012, 420-21). 

60 Cf. Franklin 2015, 468-73, for more discussion. He adds a late-eighth century CE (independent?) Syriac version of the 
same story in a commentary on Ezekiel (Theodore Bar Koni, Liber scholiorum, Mimra 4.38, cf. 11.4). Cf. in general Franklin 
2015, 479-86, for Cypro-Byblian interfaces especially in relation to Kothar and Kinyras. 

61 Huehnergard 1987, 141, 210 (/k6@aru/). 

62 DULAT, s.v. “ktr (L, IL, II), 471-72. 

63 Smith 1994, 167 and references there. 

64 The shift from /à/ > /6/ was effective across the Canaanite languages in the Late Bronze Age (attested in the fourteenth- 
century Amarna letters); Fox 1996, 40-41. Alternatively, the /6/ could be the result of a contraction from “aw > Ugaritic 6 
(*kawtar > Ugaritic kotaru). Cf. discussion of the names in Franklin 2015, 476-78, 443, n. 2, and 445, n. 12 (although phonetic 
changes within Greek are not discussed). 
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above), the digraph ov did not represent only the old diphthongs but was also deployed to represent the 
new (closed) /6/ resulting from a series of contractions and lengthenings in the early first millennium BCE.9 
This new, closed /6/ (written ov) gradually approached /u/, thus explaining the (Greek) spelling Khou- for 
(Phoenician) Ku-. Why, then, do we have the spelling Ky- in Kythéreia? In Attic-Ionic (only) and hence the 
later koiné Greek derived from it, the archaic /u/ (written v) moved toward a more frontal articulation /ü/ 
and eventually (probably not before Medieval Greek) to /i/. This change to /ü/, however, was not complete 
in archaic Greek,“ so it is safe to assume that the xv in Kythéreia reflects the same Phoenician ku- in our 
reconstructed base-word *kusor. In other words, the spelling we have is what we would expect from a hy- 
pothetical archaic borrowing (not Kouthéreia). 

In fact, Phoenician underwent a similar phonetic process: while the Canaanite /0/ moved farther back 
to /u/, the old /u/ fronted its point of articulation toward /ü/ and possibly to /i/. Again, the (later) ov ver- 
sus (earlier) v spellings are both possible forms for rendering Phoenician /u/ in different stages of Greek, 
corresponding to our sources' timeframe. This difference, in turn, would suggest (or confirm) that the shift 
/0/ > /u/ in Phoenician had occurred by Homeric times. To offer a parallel, the name of Tyre shows the 
same evolution in Phoenician through the Greek adaptation: Greek Tyros (túpoc) reflects Phoenician sur, 
thus showing that the shift /o/ > /u/ had taken place already by the time of the Greek borrowing (contrast 
Hebrew sor). Similarly, the name Byblos was adapted as DófAoc in earlier Greek from Canaanite Gubal/ 
Gubla (in later Phoenician Gebal), while the later word fipAtov, also derived from the city’s name (once /u/ 
had moved to /ü/ or /i/ in Phoenician), was used for “book” (cf. Northwest Semitic sidon > Greek Sidon, not 
Sydon). 

Turning to the second vowel in kusor (or kusor), here the Greek Khousor/Khousoros reflects another 
well-attested vocalic change in Phoenician from /á/ to /o/.° This change is the so-called “Phoenician shift” 
to distinguish it from the above-mentioned “Canaanite shift"? This shift is attested securely only after there 
are transcriptions from Phoenician words into Latin and Greek, from the third century BCE onward, al- 
though some have argued it can be traced to the seventh century BCE.” At any rate, this change occurred af- 
ter the shift from Canaanite /o/ to /u/ was effective (otherwise, this “secondary” /o/ would have turned into 
/u/)." The Greek transcription of Khousor, therefore, reflects a Phoenician pronunciation kusor (unattested 
in Phoenician script) and serves as a perfect example of those two vocalic changes. A parallel example for 
this pattern is the name Oulomós (ObAwpdc) (“the eternal one”), which happens to appear also in cosmo- 
gonic contexts associated with Khousor. The Greek spelling transcribes Phoenician ‘ulom (/*ulom).? In this 
parallel case, the first /u/ is the product of the first shift mentioned, from the inherited Canaanite /6/ (from 
Canaanite shift or contraction) to /u/, while the second syllable (-o0m) shows the later shift in Phoenician 
from /á/ to /o/ (contrast Hebrew ‘olam). 

So much for Greek Khousor and the Ky- in Kythéreia. How, then, do we obtain Kyther(-eia) from Phoe- 
nician kusor? In what follows I propose some possible answers. I shall focus on the Phoenician form recon- 


65 The compensatory lengthenings occurred at different stages, in contexts involving nasals and liquids in contact with 
/s/ and with /w/. Not all dialects were affected (only the first lengthening was universal in Greek) or differentiated the long 
vowels resulting from the lengthenings from the original long vowels (represented in Attic by w and n). 

66 Ruipérez (1956) provides archaic epigraphical evidence. 

67 See Fox (1996, 46-47) for similar sequences in other languages. Franklin (2015, 477) notes the short ypsylon in Kinyras 
and Myrrha (vs. long vowel in their Semitic versions) supports the equivalence of Kythereia/Kothar/Khousor. 

68 Fox 1996, 37 n. 2. Like Tiberian Masoretic Hebrew, Phoenician probably developed a qualitative vocalic system out of 
the quantitative one. Since Phoenician is not vocalized, we follow Fox in using the vowels without marking length unless to 
make a particular point. 

69 Our case reflects both, if we have /à/ > /6/ in *kawtar > Ugaritic kotaru. 

70 E.g., Segert 1976, 472 836; Fox 1996, 38. 

71 See Fox (1996, 40—41) for the relative chronology. 


72 Cf. the cosmogony attributed to Mochos quoted above. Oulomos is mentioned later in the text, again in the company 
of Khousoros. In the Hebrew Bible the title 'olam is attached to El, and it appears as a divine title in Punic inscriptions. See 
Cross 1998, 77; West 1994, 292. 
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structed from the above Greek sources, while leaving the kthr in the Syriac aside for the time being since 
there is no vocalic transliteration of it. 

The “Phoenician shift" implies a lengthening of Canaanite /a/ in an accented syllable (e.g., after the 
word lost the old case-ending: kotaru > *kotár). Once we have *kušār in Phoenician (perhaps through 
*kosar), the Phoenician shift /à/ > /o/ is set in motion. This second “Phoenician shift” of the first millennium 
probably transitioned through an intermediate stage between /à/ and the new /36/, which can be represented 
as kusor (open long /o/). What matters for our case is that until the seventh century, if not later, the pro- 
nunciation kusar or kusor would have circulated in Phoenician-speaking areas where Greek speakers could 
have heard it. 

Here is where our hypothetical crossing with Greek enters the scene. The Attic-Ionic Greek dialect 
(dominant in epic language) underwent a similar rising and fronting of /a/ toward /z/, thereby resulting 
ultimately in a new open long /é/ (represented eventually by n). This Attic-Ionic shift happened sometime 
in the post-Mycenaean period, in the early first millennium, as it is attested in the oldest layers of Greek 
epic.” Although not identical, these intermediate long vowels /ze/ and /5/ in Greek and Phoenician respec- 
tively coincided for a considerable amount of time.” One plausible hypothesis is that in this period, while 
the Greek shift was still ongoing, Greek speakers in the eastern Mediterranean heard of a fertility goddess 
called Kusar-iy(y)a/Kusoriy(y)a and adopted her name with the closest sounds to their ears, as Kythar-eia/ 
Kythaereia, resulting in Attic-Ionic Kyther-eia. As the Greeks usually did when borrowing foreign names, 
they immediately applied Greek morphology, here by adding a Greek adjectival ending (-eia, perhaps fol- 
lowing other poetic adjectives; see above).” This proposed intersection would situate the borrowing before 
or during the Attic-Ionic shift /à/ > /e/, sometime in the early first millennium—the very period proposed 
by our analysis of the literary texts above. Below is an outline of these changes (emphasizing in bold the 
stages at which the names would have overlapped): 


Ugaritic kotaru (« *kawtar) » *kotár 
> Phoenician (kosar? >) “kusar > *kuSor > kusor; (f) *kusar-iy(y)a / * kusoriy(y)a 
Greek (archaic) *kysor / (later) khousor; (f) (archaic) *kythar-eia / * kythaereia > *kythér-eia 


One inconsistency remains, viz., the vowel length attested in Greek poetry. The name Kythereia in Greek 
appears with a short /e/ (Greek e), while the borrowing suggested here would have resulted in a long vowel 
/é/ (rj in standardized Greek). The island's name, on the other hand, is Kythera (Kó0rpa), with a long vowel. 
We do not know what the etymology of the toponym is, or whether the name is Greek at all and not pre- 
Greek. The toponym (with /é/) may appear already in the Linear B tablets,” and in a Doric-speaking area 
the /é/ would, in any case, not be the result of the Attic-Ionic shift but an “original” /é/. 

The discrepancy between the vowel length in the island's and goddess's names, however, did not bother 
Hesiod or Herodotus (or modern linguists, for that matter) when they adopted the popular connection be- 
tween the two. If our reconstruction from the Phoenician is correct, the name they heard sounded like that 
of the island, with a long /e/. But how it was written in hexametric poetry need not necessarily restrict how 
it was originally said orally. How so? As already suggested," we may be looking at an ad hoc shortening of 
the original long vowel, a license not uncommon in hexametric poetry. While the island's name, Kythera, 
presents no metrical problems to the dactylic hexameters, the hypothetical adjectival form "Kythereia 


73 A more precise date is not possible, since the change happened gradually and was completed at different paces in the 
Attic-Ionic realm (see Colvin 2007, 10, 36; Rodríguez Adrados 2005, 76). 


74 See Fox (1996, 47 with table 3), although Fox uses 9 for both Phoenician and Greek long open vowels. 


75 Feminine formations from masculine divine names include cities, e.g., Herakleia, and divine names, e.g., Posydaeja, 
Diwija, and Areja, in Mycenaean (Linear B) counterparts of Poseidon, Zeus, and Ares. Some divine names in Mycenaean 
documents become epithets in historical times, e.g., Enyalios (Ares), Potnia (various goddesses), Paion (Apollo). 

76 ku-te-ra (Kó0npa?), ku-te-re-u-pi (KvOnpedeu?) (Palmer 1963, 128). Kythera may be attested in a fourteenth-century 
monument by Amenhotep III (ktir) (West 1997, 6, 57; see also Franklin 2015, 478). 


77 Seen. 22 above. 
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(with long vowel) does. But with the shortened /e/, especially in the formula evotépavoc Ko0£peua (^well- 
crowned Kythereia”), it conveniently fills the end of the verse (— u u | — u u | — x)? 

The few variants of the divine name support this interpretation, as they present a suspicious oscillation 
between long and short /e/: e.g., Kythere (Kvðńpn), Kytheiré (Ku8eipn), and Kytheriás (Kvðnpıás), and, con- 
versely, forms with short /e/ applied to the island's name when needed, as in Kythéréthen (Kv0épnOev, "from 
Kythera").? Let us not forget that archaic poetry was composed in an environment where writing conven- 
tions were not as constricting (e.g., H/éta was not used for long /é/ until the fifth century!) and that poets 
played with artificial vocalic patterns (e.g., uncontracted forms, dissolution of diphthongs), dialectal forms, 
and alternative spellings of names when convenient or for particular effects. Whatever the exact origin of 
the root, Kythéreia was the version of the name that "stuck" from Homer and Hesiod on, after which point 
it acts as a fossilized name in later Greek poetic or scholarly allusions. 

This being said, other possible linguistic mechanisms and models may have been at work for the pro- 
posed borrowing, thereby making the issue of vowel length irrelevant. For instance, the Greek name may 
have been modeled on an adjectival form such as Ugaritic kotariy(y)a or Phoenician kusariy(y)a, in which 
the /a/ would have remained short, even in later Phoenician. The short /e/ in Kythéreia could, in that scenar- 
io, simply be the reflex of the short /a/ (or another short vowel in the hypothetical Phoenician form), in the 
rather idiosyncratic way in which short vowels are adapted or rendered among these languages," especially 
when the analogy with the sounds in the islands’ names cannot be discarded. 

Finally, the different consonants in the names deserve attention. The Greek kh in Khousor is not a 
problematic transcription of Northwest Semitic k and occurs elsewhere, since in Greek x (khi) was a stop 
and Northwest Semitic kaf could be pronounced /kh/ or /k/, depending on its position, by the second half 
of the first millennium BCE. A good example is the Semitic word ktn “linen, tunic” (Akkadian kitü/kitinnu; 
Ugaritic/Phoenician ktn; Hebrew ktnt), adapted in Greek as khiton (already in Mycenaean ki-to). More prob- 
lematic is the Ugaritic /th/ (t) we see in kotaru; it turns into /sh/ (š) in Hebrew and Phoenician, although 
not in Aramaic.” As shown above, the Phoenician name had a shin, which Greek regularly transliterates as 
sigma. The consonant /th/ in the archaic Greek name, Kythéreia, therefore, is not expected. The Greek name 
here (if the correspondence stands) captured a dental sound closer to the Ugaritic form, not to the shin used 
in Phoenician.? Did variant forms of the name coexist, some of which forms preserved a sound closer to 
Greek theta? Indeed, the Syriac text presented above proves that was the case. Unlike the late Phoenician 
exemplars of Khousor, at least, the Aramaic tradition preserved a form with the Canaanite dental consonant 
(kwtr), as expected in that Northwest Semitic language. In a sense, the vocalic pattern in Khousor conforms 
to Phoenician phonetic phenomena in all respects (with the /th/ > /sh/, /6/ > /u/, and the /a/ > /o/ changes), 
while the epic Kythéreia may conform to Phoenician or Aramaic variants of the name, depending on differ- 
ent possible vocalic and consonantal correspondences in early Greek-Semitic linguistic contacts—an area 
in which our knowledge is still quite lacking. 


78 The epithet could replace the frequent philommeides Aphrodité (“smile-loving Aphrodite"). Cf. other “artificial” epithets, 
such as eupatéreia instead of the “real” but metrically less convenient eupáteira (< *pater-ja). Both Kythéreia and eupatéreia 
used a “ready-made” -eia ending (« * -esja) (Cassio 2012, 416-17). 

79 LSJ, s.v. Ku0épera and KvOnpa. 

80 Eg. the name Poulydamas in Homer artificially lengthened to avoid the metrically unviable Polydamas. 

81 E.g. Kádmos « kedem?; khiton < kuttonet; Zydyk < sadik? (Philon in P.E. 1.10.13); Zophasemín < shophé-shamayim (Philon 
in P.E. 1.10.2), all likely Greek adaptations from Northwest Semitic, although we do not know from which forms within the 
dialectal or chronological spectrum. Cf. Masson 2007. 

82 Cf.Ugaritic Atirat = Phoenician/Hebrew Asherah; Ugaritic tlt, Hebrew/Phoenician šlš Aramaic tlt (“three”). 

83 Cf. Franklin (2015, 478), for whom this equivalence (Ugaritic t/Greek 0) suggests a pre-1300 BCE contact. The relation- 
ship between these consonants and their representation is, however, complicated and understudied. Note that Greek 0 is 
a dental stop /th/ (aspirated) and not a fricative as in other languages (e.g., Spanish /z/). Phoenician, Punic, and Aramaic 
inscriptions transliterated it with a plain taw (/t/). E.g., Phoenician ’gtn = Ayadwv (CIS I 4439.4). Conversely, the LXX trans- 
literates Semitic taw is as theta, while there is no clear evidence for the use of theta to transliterate Semitic tet (other than 
the evident derivation of the Greek letter's name and shape). Earlier Greek does not follow the theta = taw correspondence 
(e.g., again, kuttonet > khiton; bét-’el > baitylos). Cf. Astour 1967, 140 n. 2. 
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BACK TO MYTHOLOGY: KYTHEREIA AND THE KOTHARAT 
THE KOTHARAT 


West already suggested that “Kythereia is in origin a female partner of Kothar" and that “Kothar does have 
feminine counterparts in the Kotaratu, goddesses of conception and birth; ** although the comparison has 
never been pursued. These mistresses of female reproduction, as they have been labeled, are especially 
well known for their role in Ugaritic literature. In the Aqhat epic, king Danilu makes lavish sacrifices and 
libations to them in the hope for offspring, which they grant him after visiting his house for seven days and 
propitiating “the joy of the bed,’ “the delight of the bed of childbirth." These collectives of goddesses are 
also invoked as “the (new) moon’s radiant daughters" and bear exactly the same name as Kothar, only in 
feminine form, so they are the “skillful ones" or perhaps “vigorous/healthy ones.” 

Their capacity to bestow fertility (as well as presumably vigor and health) is also central to the wedding 
poem celebrating the “Betrothal of Yarikh and Nikkal-Ib.” The bride and groom are two moon deities, name- 
ly, the male West Semitic moon-god Yarih and the female Hurrian moon-goddess Nikkal.*6 The Kotharat are 
invoked several times, especially in a final ode that closes the poem, which starts with the invocation to "the 
resplendent ones,” “daughters of Hullelu, lord of the crescent (moon)? The reading and meaning of the next 
lines are not uncontested, but they seem to involve the Kotharat's descent to a garden, where they meet 
their beloved, called “Perspicacious, the god of Intelligence"* Dennis Pardee reads the motif as an allusion 
to their encounter with El (Ilu) in a trope that resonates later in Hebrew poetry, such as in the Song of Songs. 
The ode ends with the listing of the seven Kotharat, who are given artificial (i.e., poetic) names appropriate- 
ly evoking the gifts and consequences of weddings, dowries, abrupt separation, noise and crowd-gathering, 
and, lastly, beauty. I reproduce Pardee's French translation: 


Que je chante les Kotaratu! 

filles de Hullelu, les resplensissantes, 

filles de Hullelu, seigneur de la (lune) croissante, 
Celles qui descendent aux noyers, 

aux plantes-HBZ de LL'AY, 

auprès du Perspicace, dieu de l'intelligence. 
Voici dans ma bouche leur compte, 
sur mes lévres leur enumeration: 
Sa-Dot aussi bien que Son-Cadeau-de-Mariage, 
Celle-qui-Sépare, avec elle Celle-qui-Fend, 
Celle-qui-Bruit avec Elle-Rassemble-la-Foule, 


La-Belle, la cadette des Kotaratu.?? 


The Kotharat also appear in the Ugaritic ritual texts. They are listed after El/ Ilu, but these nonnarrative texts 
do not reveal the assumed relation among the entities, whether they are El’s daughters or sexual partners 
(see below). They are, in any case, high in the divine order if these ritual lists follow, as it seems, cosmogonic 
and theogonic ideas.? There is reason to believe these feminine deities were not unknown to the later Phoe- 
nician tradition either, although their trail is elusive. In Philon's Phoenician History, they probably explain 


84 West 1997, 57 n. 238. 

85 CAT 1.17, Tablet I, col. II (39-42); translation from Parker 1997, 57. 

86 CTA 24 (= CAT 1.24 = RS 5.194). See Parker (ibid., text 24) and Pardee 2010. 

87 Le. lzpn (=Itpn), an epithet of El, and "il d p’id, often translated “benign” and “god of benevolence.” 
88 Pardee 2010, 26, translation of lines 47-50. 


89 RS 24.643. Pardee 2002, 17 (text 3A, line 4 [syllabic] = 3B, line 25; text 12, line 5, 25; cf. text 1B and C, line 13; restored in 
other lists). For the cosmogonic aspect of the lists and a comparison with other traditions, see Lopez-Ruiz 2010, esp. 101-4. 
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the seven daughters of Kronos (= El), called “Titanids” or “Artemids,” begotten by Ashtart.” Not only is their 
number identical, but they are also identified here with Artemis, the Greek divine kourotrophos or protector 
of children and childbirth, which similarities reinforce the functional equivalence between these daughters 
of Kronos/El and the Kotharat. 


AN ARAMAEAN KYTHEREIA? 


It is difficult to put our finger on how, when, and where these fertility goddesses overlapped. We are, more- 
over, dealing with a more complex network of goddesses. In the Syriac text and our other testimonies, for 
instance, the narratives and family relations of Dione, Ashtart, and Baalti/Balthi are interwoven at differ- 
ent levels, whether as sisters or possibly hypostases of Asherah or Ashtart, and as wives or daughters of 
Kronos/El. The Balthi of the Syrian text and Philo's Baaltis, who stand for the local Byblian fertility goddess, 
also meet Aphrodite in her love interest for Tammuz/Dumuzi (in the Syrian text) and Ashtart in her role 
as consort of Kronos/El (in Philon). The Syriac/Aramaic tradition, moreover, makes the relationship with 
Hephaistos explicit. In fact, the passage seems to be calling the same god by his two names, the Northwest 
Semitic and the Greek. If they refer to the same "king? the sequence of events would be as follows: Balthi 
leaves Cyprus (where Kothar, her husband, is king) because of her love for the king's son Tamuz; at his 
death in Lebanon she stays in Byblos forevermore; before that, the narrative interjects, she had already 
transgressed her marital loyalty by having an affair with Ares (alluding to the famous Homeric episode). 
If Kothar and Hephaistos are one and the same king—and her husband—the wrath of Hephaistos directed 
toward Tamuz (his son) in the Syriac passage makes sense. The intriguing Syriac text not only testifies to 
Kothar's association with a Mistress akin to Aphrodite/Ashtart but also situates it in a Cypro-Phoenician 
context, where it makes the most sense, given the above-mentioned centrality of metalwork in Cypro- 
Phoenician cultic life.” 

In the end, we need to also factor in the contact with variants of Aramaean culture and the Aramaic 
language, which around 700 BCE was widespread in the Levant, being the lingua franca of the Assyrian 
empire. Aramaeans, in fact, most likely fall within Herodotus's broad "Syria" category in his statement 
about Aphrodite's "homeland? For his part, Pausanias lists Assyrians, Paphians from Cyprus, and Phoe- 
nicians from Askalon as the worshipers of Aphrodite Ourania.” Yet another consideration is whether it is 
a coincidence that "Kythereia" is a preferred choice for naming the love goddess by poets writing in the 
Greek-speaking Near East. To give the most striking examples, Nonnus of Pannopolis (Egypt, fifth centu- 
ry CE), calls the goddess "Kythereia" in multiple passages, in some of which she appears in the company 
of Cadmos, the city of Byblos, and Adonis. There is surely more than a metric convenience to the name's 
choice, especially when Nonnus writes that Byblos is ^where the Graces have their home, where Assyrian 
Kythereia dances" (3.111) and uses the term “Assyrian” also for Adonis (also in connection with Kythereia) 
(41.157). In an early third-century CE poem about hunting attributed to one Oppianos from Apamea (in 
Syria), dubiously attributed to Oppianos of Cilicia, the label “Assyrian Kythereia" pops up again.” The pos- 
sible Aramaic or Phoenician background of these and other references deserves further exploration, but 
for now they add plausibility to the existence of a locally rooted tradition about Kythereia in the Cypro- 


90 P.E. 1.10. 24: “Kronos had seven daughters, Titanids or Artemids, by Astarte” Cf. Hesiod, Theogony 132-35, where the 
six female Titans along with their brothers are instead daughters of Ouranos and Ge (Heaven and Earth), although Dione 
is for Hesiod one of the daughters of Tethys and Ocean (Theogony 353). Cf. Attridge and Oden 1981, 88 n. 100. Apollodorus 
(Library 1.1.3) follows the same tradition as Hesiod except that he includes Dione among the Titanids, thus making them 
seven, as does Philon. 

91 Cf Franklin (2015, 473-79), who stresses that the relationship between the metal god/goddess and Ashtart would have 
resonated in the Greek-Cypriot epithet “Kythereia.” 

92 Pausanias 1.14.7. Cf. n. 14 above. For Herodotus's familiarity with Aramaic, see Mandell 1990. The Greek historian uses 
"Syrian" for other Northwest Semitic groups distinct from the Phoenicians, groups such as the “Syrians from Palestine,” 
referring to the Judaeans (2.104.3). 


93 Oppianos, Kynegetika 1.7. 
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Phoenician and Aramaic (“Assyrian”) realms. Even stories such as the one about Cypriot king Pygmalion 
(who has a Phoenician name, Pumayyaton) and his passion for a statue he had himself fashioned (and which 
Venus brought to life) are also witnesses of the survival of this set of connections in the region’s traditions.” 


APHRODITE AND HER “GROUPIES” 


The idea of a collective of feminine goddesses is not alien to Aphrodite’s repertoire. The listing of the 
Kotharat in the above-mentioned Ugaritic wedding poem resonates in Greek hexametric poetry with vari- 
ous tropes. For instance, Hesiod lists the nine daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne (Memory) by their names, 
which signal their association with poetry and other relevant qualities for the success of a party: 


She Who Glorifies, She Who Delights, The Blooming One, She Who Sings, 

She Who Delights in Dance, The Lovely One, She of Many Hymns, The Heavenly One, 

and She of the Beautiful Voice.” 
The last Muse here, like the last of the Kotharat, bears the only epithet relating to beauty, and this last Muse 
is also deserving of further comment: “she is the principal among them all, for she accompanies revered 


kings as well? The intimate relationship between the Muses and kings is also stressed in the immediately 
following verses: 


Whomever they honor, the daughters of great Zeus, 

and behold at the moment he is born among the Zeus-bred kings, 

they pour a sweet dew upon his tongue, 

and gentle words flow from his mouth; 

and from that moment all the people look up to him as he resolves disputes 

(. ..) And as he goes up to the gathering, they appease him [the king] as a god, 
with gentle reverence, and he stands out among the gathered ones. 


Such is the sacred gift of the Muses to men.” 


The Hesiodic passage presents the Muses as a feminine divine group of sisters who protect (and promote) 
kings since birth; the Kotharat, likewise, ensure the reproduction of the royal house and oversee the mar- 
riages and wedding parties of kingly figures, including gods. But perhaps even closer to the Kotharat than 
the Muses are the Graces (Charites), who are servants of Aphrodite and directly involved in her beautifica- 
tion. The Graces were three maids, all with festive and “radiant” names: Aglaia, Euphrosyne or Euthymia, 
and Thalia, conveying such notions as “Splendor, “Happiness or Cheer,’ and "Celebration? The best account 
of their relationship with Aphrodite is in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite in a passage that, moreover, raises 
the goddess's link with Cyprus, not to mention her “heavenly” and “mistress of animals" inflections: 


When she saw him [Anchises], smile-loving Aphrodite fell in love, and violent desire got hold of her 
senses. Off she went to Cyprus and entered her fragrant temple, at Paphos; there she has a sanctuary 
and a fragrant altar; there she entered and shut the gleaming doors; and there the Graces washed 
her and anointed her with immortal olive oil, such as is poured onto the ever-lasting gods, aromatic, 
divine, for this one was perfumed for her. Dressing herself well with all her beautiful clothes around 
her skin, adorning herself with gold, smile-loving Aphrodite rushed towards Troy, leaving behind 
fragrant Cyprus, making her way swiftly high up with the clouds. She reached Ida, rich in springs, 
mother of beasts, and she marched straight to the stable through the mountain.” 


94 Ovid, Metamorphoses 10.243-97. 
95 Hesiod, Theogony 77-79. 

96 Ibid., 79-80. 

97 Ibid. 81-93. 

98 Homer, H.H. Aphrodite 56-69. 
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Muses and Graces are, moreover, frequently named together in passages related to Aphrodite and some- 
times with other feminine groups such as the Hours (Horai). Both groups are, in some versions, daughters 
of Aphrodite, not only her maids.” The Graces and Desire (Himeros) are also said by Hesiod to live by the 
Muses in Olympus," and they all appear in Aphrodite's (or Venus's) company in later literature. The 
Graces even participate in the creation of the first woman in Hesiod's Works and Days, where they team up 
with Hephaistos, Athena, Aphrodite, the Hours, Hermes, and "lady Persuasion" to bestow different gifts on 
the “all-gifted” Pandora.'? 

One last feature stands out in the imagery of the Kotharat and Aphrodite: their celestial and radiant 
quality. The Kotharat are daughters of the crescent moon and are called “resplendent, shiny” ones. Already 
in the Sumerian Hymn to Inanna (e.g., 209-18), the sex-goddess is praised repeatedly for her celestial hab- 
itation and her brightness; she can light up the sky and “the corners of heaven.” So too Aphrodite, like 
Ashtart, is a “heavenly” goddess and her brightness is captured in early Greek poetry. Turning again to the 
Homeric Hymn, her description adds radiance to her “statue-like” quality, thus resonating with much older 
traditions: 


And Anchises, as he saw her, observed her and marveled at her looks and her stature and her gleam- 
ing clothes. For she was dressed in a robe more radiant than the flame of fire, and had spiral bracelets 
and shiny brooches, and the most beautiful necklaces were around her soft neck, very fine works 
of gold, and a marvel to see; and she was shining like the moon around her soft breasts, a marvel to 
see. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The possible connection between Kythereia and Kothar or a feminine deity (or deities) associated with him 
gains strength when we bring together the few but telling written sources that show the persistence of the 
figure of Kothar in the Greco-Roman Levant, the strange set of Phoenician associations surrounding the 
island of Kythera, and the Levantine network surrounding Aphrodite more generally. 

If the name “Kythereia” derives from a Northwest Semitic name or epithet, the borrowing most likely 
happened on Cyprus, given the importance of Aphrodite's cult there and her entanglement with the prehis- 
toric and Phoenician goddesses of love. Archaic Greek literature already situates Aphrodite in the Cypriot 
realm (Hesiod, the Odyssey, the Homeric Hymn), and the mysterious Syriac text presented above indicates 
the survival of a tradition about Kothar and the fertility goddess in the Cypro-Phoenician realm. Not sur- 
prisingly, the hypothetical feminine name, on which Greek "Kythereia" would have been modeled, is not 
attested in Phoenician or Aramaic. In a bicultural, even bilingual context, it is not impossible that Greek 
speakers who were familiar with the figure of Kothar/Kushor and with the Cypriot goddess's relationship 
with a smithing god came up with such a title. But it is also possible that such a feminine companion existed 
in some Phoenician and Aramaic version (such as Baaltis). While such a Kuthariy(yJa title is not attested in 
Semitic script, the Greek version would be precisely that "lost" Semitic name. The Iron Age version of the 


99 The Graces are traditionally the daughters of Zeus and Eurynome but are occasionally of other parents, including Aph- 
rodite and Dionysos. 

100 Hesiod, Theogony 64. 

101 Cf.the almost identical Odyssey passage quoted above. In the Homeric Hymn, Anchises asks Aphrodite whether she is a 
goddess or one of the Graces (Homer, H.H. Aphrodite 95-96); in the story of Eros and Psyche by Apuleius (the Golden Ass or 
Metamorphoses), Venus wonders who has captured the heart of her son Eros/Cupid, whether *one of that crowd of nymphs, 
or one of the Hours, or one of the band of Muses, or one of my servant-Graces?" (Metamorphoses 5.28). Graces and Muses 
preside at the final wedding party, together with Venus and (the “cook”) Hephaistos (Metamorphoses 6.24). In Virgil’s Aeneid 
(1.720), Venus is called (by her son Amor, i.e., Eros) “Acidalian mother,” identifying her with the Graces through the allusion 
to their sacred fountain in Akidalios, Boiotia. 

102 Hesiod, Works and Days 60-79. 


103 Homer, H.H. Aphrodite 84—90. 
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god Kushor, after all, would also have been lost completely were it not for the late recycling of this figure 
among a few Neoplatonists, Philon of Byblos, and the author of our Syriac text, none of them writing in 
Phoenician. 

Although it is difficult to pin down with full certainty the transfer from one language to another (in part 
due to the difficulty of reconstructing Northwest Semitic vocalization), the clues I have offered above point 
to an early transmission and to several interesting possibilities, which may be useful for future research. 
I must leave open the possibility that several versions of the name circulated and that archaic "Kythereia" 
and the later Greek rendering of “Khousor” may reflect different forms (perhaps Aramaic in the first place, 
clearly Phoenician in the second). Either way, Kythéreia seems in epic poetry to be a neologism first ap- 
pearing in the eighth century BCE and pointing to the so-called "orientalizing period" as her moment of 
entry in the Greek literary radar. From that point on, the most important (and sole surviving) Greek poets 
associated the name with the Greek island of Kythera (by the mere similarity of the name), thereby detach- 
ing the obscure name from its Levantine cultic context. On the mythological level, however, that Levantine 
background persisted: the relationship with the smithing god surfaced in Homer, her association with 
Cyprus is broadly incorporated in the narratives, and several writers projected onto the island of Kythera 
the Phoenician elements the goddess carried in her Levantine baggage. 

This essay shows, moreover, the importance of a multidisciplinary approach in comparative studies. In 
this case, linguistic, historical-archaeological, mythological, and literary analyses converge to illuminate a 
subject that was obscure already for the poet of the Theogony. 
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THE ROOT GMR AND A SHARED DIVINE EPITHET 
IN UGARITIC AND CLASSICAL HEBREW* 


Nathan Mastnjak 
Notre Dame Seminary 


STANDARD LEXICOGRAPHICAL PROCEDURE DICTATES THAT a word be defined principally by its usage. When 
usage data are insufficient—as is too often the case in the study of ancient languages—one may turn to et- 
ymology and cognate languages. The cultural and linguistic proximity of Ugaritic and Hebrew has proved 
particularly fruitful in this regard. This paper will investigate the root GMR, which is attested—though 
rarely—in both languages. The use of verb formations of this root with a divine subject in literary texts in 
Ugaritic and Hebrew sheds light on the meaning of the verb in both languages and reveals a previously 
unidentified divine epithet shared by Ugarit's Ba‘lu/Haddu and ancient Israel's Yahweh. 

The verb from this root appears in Biblical Hebrew only in the Psalms. In Psalms 7:10; 12:2; and 77:9, 
<M is intransitive and denotes “coming to an end": 


Psalm 7:10 


DYW YVI KIWI Let the evil of the wicked come to an end, 
pus mam and establish the righteous. 


Psalm 12:2 


TON 223^2 mm AY Win Save, O Yahweh, for the faithful have come to an end, 
OTS 30 DAK 105 7D for the trustworthy have disappeared from humanity. 


Psalm 77:9 


TON nio DANA Has his faithfulness ceased forever; 
7T 315 IAN n3 has (his) speech come to an end for the generations? 


In Psalms 57:3 and 138:8, as well as in the personal name 35, the subject of this verb is the Israelite deity. 
The meaning "come to an end" in these cases is impossible. 


* [t is an honor to present this paper to my advisor, Dennis Pardee. As an advisor and teacher, he was equal parts challeng- 
ing and supportive. I remain bewildered as to how he found the hours in the day to pursue his own extensive scholarship 
while also prioritizing his students. I cannot imagine a more supportive advisor and am extremely grateful to him. Though 
my research has focused on the Hebrew Bible, I am pleased to contribute to this volume a paper that draws on Ugaritic and 
Classical Hebrew in equal measure. 


1 Jer. 36:10-12, 25; Lachish 1:1. 
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Psalm 57:3 
oy DONY NópN Iwill call to God ‘Elyon, 
Sy ana xd 


to El, gomer for my sake. 


Psalm 138:8a 


"Ty nn» mm Yahweh yigmor on my behalf. 
aby5 TTon mm O Yahweh, your faithfulness lasts forever. 


Erich Zenger and Frank-Lothar Hossfeld reflect the usual understanding of this usage, with the deity as 
the subject in their translation of y 703 in Psalm 57:3 (“der es zu meinen Gunsten vollendet") and of mi 
"Tp3 TAY in Psalm 138:8 (“JHWH wird meine Sache führen")? This understanding of 1723 as “to bring about 
a good end" or “to establish the cause" is found already in Hermann Gunkel’s treatment of Psalm 57:3 and 
is also reflected in Marvin Tate's understanding of Psalm 57:3 and Hans-Joachim Kraus's understanding of 
Psalms 57:3 and 138:8? 

Against this interpretation, Mitchell Dahood hypothesized a semantic development from “to come to 
end" to “to avenge” on the basis of a similar development of the word 53 from “to complete, accomplish" 
to “to repay, requite?* On the basis of this theory, Dahood proposed understanding gmr hd in KTU 1.2 i 46 
as “Vindicator Hadd,” and he translated 7793 in Psalm 57:3 as an epithet: "Avenger"* As Aicha Rahmouni 
shows, however, Dahood's analysis, which is based on a contextual reading of the psalms in question, is un- 
convincing.’ Dahood derives the sense of “vengeance” primarily from the context of Psalm 7:10 but resorts 
to emendation despite the contextual appropriateness there of the sense “to come to end.” Removing this 
example reduces the plausibility of Dahood's thesis, since Psalms 57:3 and 138:8 call on the deity for protec- 
tion rather than vengeance.’ Since the Akkadian cognate gamaru, which shows the development from “to 
complete" to “to annihilate,” provides a sufficient explanation for the semantics of 13 in Psalms 57:3 and 
138:8, recourse to the etymology of 53 is unnecessary." 

Though Dahood's explanation is ultimately unsatisfying, his identification of the Ugaritic parallel and 
interpretation of 7/43 as an epithet in Psalm 57:3 remain pertinent. Since 7/23 is attested only five times in 
Biblical Hebrew, and since two of those cases have a meaning obviously different from the other three, 
lexical data from the linguistically and culturally related Ugaritic literature could prove helpful. These data 
appear particularly relevant since, as will be shown, the contexts in which gmr appears in Ugaritic share 
several features with the uses of 7793 in Psalms 57:3 and 138:8. This root appears in two literary passages. 
In both cases, a deity is the subject of the verbal action and is contextually depicted as a combatant (KTU 


2 Hossfeld and Zenger 2000, 118, 127; 2008, 704. 

3 Gunkel 1986, 246; Tate 1990, 72; Kraus 1988, 530; 1993, 505. 

4 Dahood 1953, 595-97; 1965-70, 2:51, 3:275, 281-82; 1960, 400. Dahood's suggestion is followed by Allen (1983, 243-45); 
Good (1994, 151); and van Zijl (1972, 346-47). 

5 Dahood 1953, 596 n. 3. 

6 Dahood 1965-70, 2:51. 

7 Rahmouni 2008, 148 n. 10. 

8 Dahood (1953, 595) recommended emending NX to 1/93, an imperative, on the basis of a possible dittography of the *. This 
emendation allowed Dahood to register this verb as another instance of 113 with a divine subject. Later, Dahood (1965, 45) 
opted instead to take this verb without emendation as a jussive with divine subject. Without emendation, however, the line 
D’yw YI NI INY is more simply interpreted as “let the evil of the wicked come to an end.” 

9 Rahmouni 2008, 148 n. 10. 

10 So also Loretz 1961, 261-63. Note that the verb gamaru in Akkadian is both transitive, “to bring X to an end, annihilate,” 
and intransitive, “to come to an end" (gamaru, CAD G, 25-29). The distribution of Hebrew 3 between the transitive and 
intransitive sense thus mirrors the Akkadian cognate. 
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1.2 i 46; 1.6 vi 16)." In addition to these literary parallels, syllabic evidence from Ugaritic personal names 
suggests that 723 in Psalm 57:3 and KTU 1.2 i 46 may represent the same form (mutatis mutandis). This 
evidence corroborates the plausibility that the two epithets reflect a shared tradition. 


GMR IN UGARITIC 


In drawing these lines together, it is both useful and necessary to survey the uses of the root in each lan- 
guage. In addition to its literary uses, the root GMR appears in personal names from Ugarit with Haddu 
as the divine element. These names are spelled alphabetically both as gmrd and gmrhd and syllabically as 
‘ga-mi-rad-du/di (PRU 3, 116, lines 8’, 11’), and !gi-im-ra-du (PRU 3, 203, line 10). Several hypocoristic forms 
occur as well. The syllabically spelled names represent two distinct formations. The name 'gi-im-ra-du 
represents a qitl nominal form of the root GMR in construct to the divine name Haddu,” the /h/ of which 
has been lost by elision.? This name, which is based on an abstract nominal formation, can be compared 
to the Hebrew name 7123," a hypocoristic of the same root from a qutl base. 'Gi-im-ra-du means something 
like “completion of Haddu;' or, given the Akkadian evidence for this root's development from “to complete, 
come to an end” to “to be strong, effective,’ the name could mean “strength of Haddu" or “annihilation of 
Haddu^? 

The verbal element in 'ga-mi-rad-du presents three possibilities. It could be a substantivized stative 
adjective of the qatil base, a participle of the qatil base, or a suffix conjugation verb of the qatila type. The 
qatila option is made plausible by the syllabic spelling of the name ygmr (KTU 4.134.5; 4.635.42) as ig-mar/ 
ma-ra~IM (PRU 3, 48, lines 4, 7), which indicates that the prefix conjugation form follows the yiqtalu pat- 
tern to which the expected corresponding suffix conjugation pattern is qatila.'* Comparison with Biblical 
Hebrew renders the qatil stative adjective the least likely possibility; verbs appearing as G active partici- 
ples" are unlikely to attest qatil stative adjectives. Brent Knutson opts for the third possibility and takes 
this name as an epithet formed from the participle gamiru.'? 

The variation in the alphabetic spellings gmrd and gmrhd is not as easy to explain. This occasional 
retention of the /h/ appears only in alphabetic spellings; syllabic spellings of all names containing Haddu 
show consistent elision of the /h/. Gröndahl lists a total of twenty-four names in Ugaritic that have the 
divine element -(h)d.” Nineteen of these twenty-four lack the /h/. Interestingly, in each case, the retained 
/h/ immediately follows a liquid consonant: ilhd, hlhd, gmrhd, ytrhd, dmrhd. Dmrhd is particularly signif- 
icant because it shows the same variation as gmrd/gmrhd; it appears as both dmrhd (KTU 4.75 vi 7) and 
dmrd (KTU 4.682.10, 4. 775.3). Its syllabic spellings are zi-im-[rad-d]i (PRU 3, 39, line 3), si-im-rad-du (PRU 4, 


11 Though noting the parallel to KTU 1.6 vi 16, Dahood (1953, 596 n. 3) dismisses it as an unrelated reference to some kind of 
animal. Though polysemy is, of course, a well-attested phenomenon, the appearance of two uses of gmrin Ugaritic literature 
in reference to Ba'lu suggests looking for a meaning that explains both uses. 


12 Gróndahl 1967, 68. Since Ugaritic retains the case vowel in construct, this form represents an old Amorite name compa- 
rable to the form of Niqmaddu (niqm + haddu). 


13 This elision is described by Huehnergard (2008, 248 n. 154) as “aphaeresis and crasis.” 
14 Hos. 133. 


15 See the substantive gamiru, “strength, gamirütu, “overpowering strength,’ gamiru, “effective? and the D stem of the verb 
gamaru, ‘to exert one's full strength" (CAD G, 30, 33, 34). 


16 This interpretation is preferred by Sivan (1984, 142, 152), whereas Gróndahl (1967, 57, 70) points out the plausibility of all 
three possibilities. It is worth noting, however, that examples of qatila verbs in Amorite personal names are remarkably rare. 
Herbert Huffmon (1965, 91-93, 187) found only two examples, both formed from zkr (za-ki-ra-ha-lum/za-ki-ra-ha-am-ut), 
and expresses uncertainty that these are suffix conjugation verbs. 


17 -Ps:57:3. 

18 Fox 2003, 293. 

19 Knutson 1981, 494. 

20 See Gróndahl 1967, 132-33. 

21 Ibid., 133. This list contains gmrd but is missing gmrhd. 
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234, line 16), and si-im-rad-dd (RS 25.423:5).? While the phonetic condition is suggestive, there are no other 
apparent cases in Ugaritic where a liquid consonant causes the occasional retention of an otherwise assimi- 
lated phoneme. The Akkadian transcriptional evidence suggests the variation in spelling is an orthographic 
rather than a phonetic phenomenon. The alphabetic tradition, as Huehnergard points out, is susceptible 
to more conservatism than the syllabic, so the spellings of these names with /h/ may simply be examples 
of historical spellings of names that had come to be pronounced without the /h/.? This evidence suggests 
the existence of a name that employs a divine epithet consisting of a qatil participle of gmr plus the divine 
name Haddu. In other words, the Ugaritic onomastic evidence suggests the possibility that the participial 
773 of Psalm 57:3 has a form that corresponds to an old epithet for Haddu, here used of the Israelite deity. 

It is interesting to note that, while Haddu is frequently found in personal names at Ugarit, the name 
Ba'lu is otherwise overwhelmingly preferred. Haddu is completely absent from ritual texts and pantheon 
lists and is rare in mythological texts.” This near nonexistence of the divine name Haddu outside personal 
names suggests these personal names reflect ancient Amorite names. Indeed, an Amorite name formed 
with a prefix conjugation of GMR is attested at Mari (ia-ag-mu-ur-DINGIR), as is the participle plus divine 
name formation (e.g., ha-bi-‘IM, Habi’-haddu).” 

The two literary attestations of GMR both appear with reference to Ba'lu in the Ba‘lu cycle.” The first 
attestation appears as an epithet of Ba‘lu in a broken passage of tablet 2 (KTU 1.2 i 46): 


[ ] «n.rgmt.lym.b'Ikm. I hereby say to Yammu your lord 
’ad[nkm tpt nhr... to [your] lo[rd, Ruler Naharu .. .] 
... h]wt. gmr hd. lknyl[...] [... w]ord of gmr Haddu to.... 


Though the passage is broken, the context is fairly clear. The messengers of Yammu have arrived at a feast 
and demanded that Ba‘lu be handed over (KTU 1.2 i 30-35). "Ilu agrees (lines 36-38), thus angering Ba‘lu, 
who apparently then attacks the messengers (lines 38-39). After being subdued by ‘Anatu and 'Athtartu, 
Ba‘lu prepares a reply to the Yammu-a reply he begins delivering to Yammu’s messengers in line 45. As 
part of the introduction to his message, Ba'lu uses an epithet for himself known elsewhere only in personal 
names: gmr hd. Since the message itself is not extant, the contextual hints for the invocation of this epithet 
are important. Ba'lu is extremely angry and, judging from his assault on the messengers, in a violent mood. 
The context thus suggests that the epithet has reference to Ba‘lu’s warrior aspect. While the vocalization of 
an essentially unvocalized text always carries an element of the hypothetical, in this case personal names 
provide important evidence. Since the phrase gmr hd in KTU 1.2 i 46 appears identical to the name gmrhd/ 
gmrd, it is possible to vocalize this phrase with reference to the syllabically spelled name ga-mi-rad-du. If, as 
argued above, this form of the name consists of a participle followed by the divine name, the phrase in KTU 
1.2 i 46 is plausibly vocalized as gamiri haddi. Several interpretations of this name have been suggested, but 
it is necessary first to examine the other attestation of this noun." 


22 See Huehnergard (2008, 223-25) for the vacillation between Z-signs and S-signs in the representation of the phoneme. 


23 Ibid., 248 n. 154. See, however, n. 27. Old Babylonian Amorite names with Haddu, though overwhelmingly lacking the 
/h/ in syllabic spelling, are in some cases written with h- representing /h/. It is not out of the question that some West Semitic 
dialects preserved the /h/ in pronunciation. 

24 Pardee 1988, 140. 

25 Huffmon 1965, 101, 180; Streck 2000, 198, 329. Though syllabically spelled Amorite names almost always either elide the 
/h/ or substitute a vocalic glide, Streck (ibid., 240—43) cites a few examples where /h/ appears to be retained and spelled with 
h-. In other cases, the /h/ is either completely lost, with resulting vowel contraction (only at Alalah), or lost and replaced 
with a vocalic glide. Thus Old Babylonian Amorite names attest to dialectical variation in the fate of Haddu's /h/ ranging 
from retention to complete elision. It is at least possible, therefore, that the variant spellings in Ugaritic names represent 
dialectical variants rather than historical spellings as suggested by Huehnergard (see n. 23). 

26 The noun tgmr, "total? is also from this root. It is used in administrative documents to indicate the total quantity of a 
list of items. 


27 See Cooper (1981, 444-45) for a summary of proposals. 
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In tablet VI of the Ba‘lu cycle, the substantive gmrm appears in a simile describing the combat of Ba‘lu 
and Mótu (KTU 1.6 vi 16-22): 


... yt'n. k gmrm They attacked (?) each other like gmrm. 


mt . z . b'l. za Mótu was strong, Ba'lu was strong. 
ynghn k rümm . They butted each other like wild bulls. 
mt. z . bil z. Mótu was strong, Ba'lu was strong. 


yntkn . k btnm They bit each other like serpents. 
mt .z . bl. Za Mótu was strong, Ba'lu was strong. 
ymshn k lsmm . They pushed (?) each other like runners. 
mt . ql bt. gl Motu fell, Ba‘lu fell. 


The interpretation of this passage is complicated by difficulties regarding the words yt‘n, gmrm, ymshn, and 
Ismm. The root of the first verb, yt‘n, is uncertain. Formally, it could be a tD of the verb ‘YN “to eye,’ but 
since the parallel verbs (ynghn, yntkn, ymshn) each end in the so-called indicative nun, it is likely that the 
nun on this verb also represents the indicative nun rather than the final letter of the verbal root.” On the 
other hand, the middle weak verb T* is not well attested in Semitic languages. The closest cognate is Arabic 
ta‘ta‘a “to hit one another, shake violently,’ but, as Fred Renfroe points out, the violent connotation of this 
verb is due to its morphology rather than the semantics of the verb itself. The root TY‘ in Arabic has no vi- 
olent connotation whatsoever and means simply “to accept, to receive, to pick up.” Renfroe is thus skeptical 
of comparison between this Ugaritic word and this proposed Arabic cognate.” Given these two consider- 
ations, Dietrich and Loretz's proposal to take it as a Gt of the root NW‘, attested in Hebrew as “to shake,” 
commends itself.” The Gt would here express reciprocal action: “they shake each other" In any case, given 
that the parallel verbs in this passage denote violent action, it is likely that this verb does as well hence the 
provisional interpretation as "attack" given above. 

Lsmm, although nowhere else attested as a substantive, appears to be from the root LSM “to run.” This 
verb appears in Ugaritic in KTU 1.3 iii 19 (and parallels) and is common in Akkadian.?' Given the lack of 
other substantives, this word is likely a participle from the verb and can be understood as “runners.” Given 
the preceding two parallel terms, rümm “wild bulls” and btnm “serpents, however, most commentators see 
this word as a depiction of a running animal of some sort.” Against this view, Dietrich and Loretz argue it is 
just as likely that it refers to human runners engaged in some kind of athletic competition.? Compounding 
this problem is the uncertainty about the meaning of the governing verb ymshn. As Renfroe points out, 
the proposed Arabic etymology from a root meaning “to pull" is unlikely, since that verb is denominative 
in Arabic.* In the absence of other etymological proposals, the word can only be defined by its context. 
The contexts in which it appears in Ugaritic are all violent (KTU 1.3 v 1; 1.6 v 4; 1.6 vi 20), and it should be 
noted that in KTU 1.3 v 1 and 1.6 v 4 the verb is modified by 1 "ars, “to the ground.” This verb also appears 
exclusively with divine subjects. It is not clear, therefore, either that msh can be predicated of animals or 
that /smm denotes a type of animal. Despite the fact that “runners are not generally combatants,” Dietrich 
and Loretz's proposal remains plausible. One can imagine either that the rules of athletic competition in 
ancient Ugarit allowed for fighting among runners of a race or that [smm “runners” referred to another kind 


28 Watson 1977, 275. 
29 Renfroe 1992, 151-52. 
30 Dietrich and Loretz 1987, 21. 


31 On this point, at least, most scholars agree. See “The Ba‘lu Myth,’ translated by Dennis Pardee (1997, 272 n. 275) and 
Good (1994, 151-52). 


32 Dietrich and Loretz 1987, 21. 
33 Ibid., 20. 

34 Renfroe 1992, 131-32. 

35 Ibid. 131. 
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of athlete or fighter who engaged in some kind of combat. In any case, nothing requires this line to refer to 
the activity of animals.” 

Turning finally to gmrm, many commentators understand this word as a kind of animal based on the 
parallelism to rümm and btnm. On the basis of an Ethiopic cognate, Cyrus Gordon suggests "hippopota- 
mus." Pointing to the parallel terms, Johannes de Moore translates it as "fighting cocks.’** Watson and del 
Olmo Lete understand it as a dangerous "beast" without attempting to specify the species.? These sugges- 
tions, however, are based almost exclusively on parallelism, and, as de Moor himself points out, it is entire- 
ly possible that the first term in a parallelistic sequence could be different from subsequent terms.^ This 
difference would be possible even if the final term, /smm, denoted an animal. If, as suggested above, this 
word does not denote an animal, the argument from parallelism is even weaker. It is entirely possible that 
in this four-colon sequence, the terms in the outer two cola are parallel; they denote nonanimal combatants 
and enclose the parallel inner cola, denoting animal combatants, thus producing a mirror ABBA pattern." 

The proposal of André Caquot, Maurice Sznyzer, and Andrée Herdner to take gmrm as "champions" 
based on the Akkadian word gamiru, “accompli, which they claim can be used of warriors,” is more prom- 
ising. It might be better, however, to compare to the Akkadian word gamiru, the participle of gamaru, mean- 
ing "complete, making final, effective? The sense "effective" is often used of kings in descriptions of their 
military prowess, and this sense appears appropriate to the uses in Ugaritic.? Citing this Akkadian cognate, 
Dietrich and Loretz similarly propose that gmr should be taken as having the basic meaning "strong man" 
and should be interpreted here as “wrestler” or "fighter?^ These proposals are preferable to the proposed 
animal interpretation for several reasons. The Akkadian cognate shows the participial form of this word has 
the sense "strength" and “effectiveness.” The verb also carries the connotation “to annihilate,” and referring 
to the two combatants as “annihilators” makes contextual sense.** The likelihood that the final simile in this 
passage, Ismm, is a participle lends credibility to interpreting the first simile, gmrm, as representing the 
same form. The sequence of similes would then follow the pattern: participle, animal noun, animal noun, 
participle. 

Rather than positing essentially different forms in KTU 1.2 i 46 and 1.6 vi 16, it is plausible both semanti- 
cally and structurally to understand both as G participles. The senses “champion, “fighter,” or “annihilator” 
make contextual sense in both passages as well as in the personal names. "Annihilator" is appropriate as 
an epithet for Ba‘lu, who is often depicted iconographically as a warrior and bears other warrior epithets 
such as "al'iyn b'l “mightiest Balu” and 'al'iy qrdm, “mightiest of the heroes?" Such an epithet would be 
particularly appropriate in KTU 1.2 i 46, where Ba‘lu announces his name in the context of a message to his 
enemy Yammu and where the epithet works equally well for a description of the combatants in KTU 1.6 vi 
16: "they attacked each other like champions.” 

In sum, Ugaritic attests a word gmr with the meaning “annihilator; “fighter, or the like that is used to 
describe both Ba‘lu and Mótu and appears as an epithet of Ba‘lu/Haddu in personal names and a literary 
text. Based on syllabic writings of the name, this epithet is plausibly analyzed as a participle. 


36 So also Smith (1994, 314 n. 176). 

37 Gordon (1965, 380), followed by Rin and Rin (1967, 176). 

38 de Moor 1971, 234-35; 1987, 97. 

39 Watson 1977, 275; del Olmo Lete 1981, 533. 

40 de Moor 1971, 235. 

41 SeeSmith (1994, 314 n. 176), who similarly suggests gmrm refers to human warriors. 
42 Caquot, Sznycer, and Herdner 1974, 268 n. b. 

43 CAD G, 34. 

44 Dietrich and Loretz 1987, 21. 

45 CAD G, 25. 

46 Smith 1994, 313, and Rahmouni 2008, 147-49, similarly translate gmr as “Annihilator.” 
47 Korpel 1990, 497-98. 
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GMR IN THE HEBREW BIBLE 


Verb forms of the root GMR appear in the Hebrew Bible exclusively in the Psalms and in the personal 
names 7723 and MAMANI. As noted above, the verb in three cases is intransitive and means “to come 
to an end.” In Psalms 57:3 and 138:8, however, the subject of the verb is the Israelite deity, so the meaning 
"come to an end" is contextually excluded. 

Psalm 138:7-8 concludes a short psalm of thanksgiving” with a reflection on the protection Yahweh has 
provided from the speaker's enemies: 


Psalm 138:7-8 


"nn nó NPI 158 DN Though I walk in the midst of distress, you will preserve my life. 
TT MOWN mw AN 5y Against the anger of my enemies you will send your hand, 
Jim VVI and your right hand will save me. 
TYI 0» mm Yahweh ygmr on my behalf. 
pb Tron mim O Yahweh, your faithfulness lasts forever; 
qan bs PT WYN do not forsake the works of your hands. 


The central interest of this passage is the deliverance of the speaker from t^?" N "enemies? Given the ref- 
erences to Yahweh's arm and hand, the reference to the threatening gesture of raising the hand, and the 
martial contexts of the word gmr in KTU 1.2 i 46 and 1.6 vi 16, it is plausible that the verb here also has a 
martial connotation and that the enemies are the unstated objects of the verb. If, as has been suggested, the 
substantive gmr in Ugaritic is to be understood as the active G participle, the proposed relationship between 
that substantive and the verb is clear. The participle describes the agent who engages in the action denoted 
by the verb. In the light of the Akkadian cognate,” the verb can mean “to annihilate” and the substantivized 
participle would in that case literally mean “the annihilator" According to this suggestion, verse 8a would 
read: "Yahweh will annihilate (the enemies) on my behalf? 

The threat of enemies is also present in Psalm 57, where the supplicant calls out to Yahweh for deliver- 
ance. In verse 3, the supplicant names the god to whom he cries for help: 


Psalm 57:3 
oy DONY NópN Iwill call to God ‘Elyon, 
Y n35N5 — to'El, gomer for my sake. 


The parallelistic structure of this bicolon is significant. The first colon contains the verb followed by the 
preposition 5 followed by a divine name or title plus epithet. In the second colon, the verb is gapped, but 
the pattern of 5 followed by a divine name or title is repeated. While many commentators understand ^3 
as meaning “who establishes my cause?” the 5-+ divine name/title + epithet pattern of the A colon and its 
apparent continuation in the B colon suggest that 1/93 is an epithet. The use of gmr as an epithet for Ba‘lu/ 
Haddu in KTU 1.2 i 46 provides significant corroboration for this theory.? There are several possibilities 
for the *5y that concludes verse 3. Without emendation or revocalization, it could indicate the benefactor 


48 The personal name 177773 also appears in Lachish 1.1 and is attested in Punic as gmr and in Elephantine Aramaic as 
gmryh (Benz 1972, 103, 297). 


49 Pss. 7:10; 12:2; 77:9. 

50 Gerstenberger 2001, 399—400. 

51 Seenn. 10, 15, and 45 above. 

52 Seenn.2-3 above. 

53 Dahood (1965-70, 2:51) acknowledged this epithet pattern with his translation “Avenger El.” 
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of Yahweh's activity as "annihilator" (“to i, [who is] the Annihilator on my behalf/for my sake") or to the 
location of the deity invoked (“to Annihilator "El, [who is] above me").* 

Understanding 7/93 as a martial epithet is further supported by the context. As in Psalm 138, so also in 
Psalm 57 the psalmist invokes the deity for protection from surrounding enemies, who are presented in 
martial terms as savage lions with teeth like spears, arrows, and swords (vv. 5, 7). Further, immediately after 
invoking 773 5x (v. 3), the psalmist voices a petition: Ton mios Now noo asw Sn yw mnn nov» 
nni "let him send from the heavens and save me; let him taunt” the one who would crush me; let God 
send his faithfulness and his trustworthiness” (v. 4). The request that Yahweh “taunt” (qnn) the enemy is 
particularly informative, as this verb has a clear martial and combative connotation in 1 Samuel 17, where 
Goliath repeatedly taunts the Israelites to send out a warrior to fight him.” The martial context appears also 
in 2 Samuel 23:9, where David and his warriors taunt their Philistine enemies, and in Sennacherib's threats 
against Jerusalem." This word, therefore, appears to have a specifically martial connotation in certain pas- 
sages; it refers to the taunts of a challenger preceding a fight. 

This martial sense of 99N points to a conceptual progression and structural symmetry between the epi- 
thets of verse 3 and the petitions of verse 4a. The first epithet, ‘Elyon, literally “high one,’ invokes the deity 
in terms of his spatial elevation. The deity's loftiness is then invoked again in the first petition: "send from 
heaven and save me.’ The second epithet, as argued here, refers to the deity in his warrior/martial aspect. 
The second petition, in turn, petitions the deity to act in accordance with this aspect by engaging in the 
martial taunting of the enemy: “taunt the one who would crush me? The structural parallel between the 
epithets and the immediately following petitions can be schematized as follows: 


Verse 4a Verse 3 
Iw mavn nov wy ond loftiness 
Send from heaven and save me God ‘Elyon 
DRV n 7703 5x warrior aspect 
taunt the one who would crush me "El Gomer 


To a greater extent than Psalm 138:7-8, this passage provides substantial support for seeing a parallel be- 
tween gmr of the Ugaritic literary texts and 1/43 with a divine subject in Biblical Hebrew. The parallelism 
of Psalm 57:3 supports seeing 7/93 as a divine epithet, a usage that would parallel KTU 1.2 i 46. The explicit 
reference to violent enemies and the request for the Israelite deity to engage in combative taunting of these 
enemies demonstrates a martial context in this psalm that depicts Yahweh as a warrior god who fights on 
behalf of his worshipers. Both uses of gmr in literary Ugaritic likewise depict Ba'lu acting as a warrior. 
Another potential use of a different nominal formation of this root appears in Ezekiel 27:11. The word 
DTA there has puzzled interpreters, who have generally understood it as a gentilic for an otherwise un- 


54 Dahood's (ibid., 2:49, 51) revocalization as *»y—understood as the divine name Eli, “Most High"—is also plausible. The 
existence of this divine name seems to be confirmed by the personal names y (1 Samuel 1-5) and yim (Samaria Ostracon 
no. 55; cf. also the occurrence of ‘ly parallel to blin KTU 1.16 iii 5-8). Dahood (1953, 452-57; 1965-70, 1:45) lists a number 
of other contexts where this divine name, often in parallel with m, may have been misunderstood and pointed as the prep- 
osition with a suffix (Pss. 7:9; 13:6; 16:5-6; 32:5; 86:13; 1 Sam. 2:10; Lam. 3:61). If that divine name is present in Psalm 57:3b, 
the verse could be translated, “I call to God ‘Ely6n, to Annihilator "El, Most High” 

55 The SC form 7m in verse 4b is often thought to be either corrupt (Gunkel 1986, 247) or a precative or some other rare 
or dubious use of the SC (Tate 1990, 74), or both (Kraus 1988, 529). A volitive sense is achieved with minimal emendation 
by revocalizing the verb as an imperative. (Psalm 7:9 shows a similarly abrupt transition between third-person reference to 
the deity and second-person imperative address.) Restoring either a waw or yod, hypothetically lost by haplography with 
the preceding yod, would provide imperfective forms that would match the surrounding verbs. It is possible, however, to 
maintain the text as it is and see this colon as a statement about past action of Yahweh the psalmist hopes to see repeated. 
56 1Sam. 17:10, 26, 36, 45. 


57 2 Kgs. 19:4, 16, 22. 
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known people group. The LXX and Peshitta, however, both translate this word as “guardians” (pvAoxec/ 
ntrym). While it is customary to see these readings as reflecting DNW,” a less drastic emendation could 
be achieved by positing only the well attested 7/7 interchange to produce n'à3—a nomen professionis from 
the root GMR denoting a warrior or guardian, or, with revocalization, a participle as in Psalm 57:3. Such an 
understanding is rendered plausible by the parallel structures of verses 10 and 11: 


Ezekiel 27:10 
Joa Pn vi 7191 035 Persia and Lud and Put were in your army, 


a 
TONNIN WIN your men of war. b 
Jin ymo ipn — Shield and helmet they hung in you. c 
Tr: uninn2n They gave you honor. d 

Ezekiel 27:11 
Tao PMAN Sy TPM TNR — The sons of Arwad and your army were upon your walls all around, a’ 
vn PDTI DINAN and gmr/dm were in your towers. b’ 
ro Tman by bn omvobv Their shields they hung upon your walls all around. c 
Tm 1555 nnn They perfected your beauty d’ 


Each verse begins with a reference to the peoples that populated Tyre’s army (1a/a’) followed by a reference 
to warriors (2b/b’). These warriors hang their armor (3c/c’) and contribute to Tyre’s prestige (4d/d’). Within 
this scheme n3 (or 077793) stands semantically parallel to Jniandn "v1N, “your men of war.’ This paral- 
lelism, the lack of attestation of 0°73 as a gentilic, and the readings of the LXX and Peshitta suggest that 
here we have another use of the nominal formation of the root GMR that falls within the general semantic 
domain of “warrior” 


CONCLUSION 


On the basis of the foregoing discussion, it appears plausible to relate both occurrences of GMR with a di- 
vine subject in Hebrew, the two occurrences of gmr in the Baal cycle, and the use of the root in NWS names. 
The verb in each case denotes a violent or combative activity of a god. In nominal forms, it depicts either the 
deity himself as the agent of such action in the participle or the abstract idea of this action with the deity 
as the subjective genitive in personal names (names formed with the abstract nominals gi-im-rad-du and 
gomer, in which the theophoric element is absent). In KTU 1.6 vi 16-22 we find this action is a descriptor of 
two adversaries in combat: they attack like gmrm. In KTU 1.2 i 46, it is an epithet of Baal in a context where 
he presents a response to Yammu’s threat. From the Psalms, we learn that this activity can be done for the 
benefit of a worshiper in distress. Rather than Dahood's suggested “to avenge,’ the verb is plausibly under- 
stood as “to annihilate” a sense common for Akkadian gamaru and attested with the following subjects: 
deities, insects, pestilence, and kings.*? This sense appears to have been used in Ugaritic and Hebrew only 
in personal names and poetic texts. 

Scholars have long noted the similarities of imagery and language used for Ba‘lu and Yahweh—partic- 
ularly with regard to their roles as warrior and storm deities.“ The discovery of a common epithet for the 
Ugaritic Ba‘lu (KTU 1.2 i 46) and the Hebrew Yahweh (Ps. 57:3) fits this well-known pattern and provides 
further evidence for the convergence of divine attributes in the Israelite Yahweh.* To the other shared attri- 
butes of these deities can now be added a shared epithet: gamiru/Aiàà “the Annihilator” 


58 See Zimmerli (1983, 46) for an overview of proposals. 
59 Ibid. 

60 CAD G 1956, 23-24. 

61 See the survey of evidence in Smith 1990, 49-55. 

62 Ibid., 22-24, 161-62. 
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BIBLICAL KING OG AND THE UGARITIC DEITY RAPI'U 


SORTING OUT TWO FIGURES IN LIGHT OF THE REPHAIM 
AND THE TOPONYMS ASHTAROTH AND EDREI 


Matthew McAffee 
Welch College 


THE OLD TESTAMENT TELLS US about an ancient Amorite king, Og of Bashan, whose territory spanned 
the northern region of the Transjordan. One of the curious features we learn about this king is that he is 
identified as a survivor from the remnant of the Rephaim (rp’ym).' The Ugaritic texts have proven to be an 
important source of information on the ancient traditions related to the Rephaim by potentially illuminat- 
ing our understanding of them in the Bible. More specifically, an interesting correlation between these two 
traditions can be found in the mention of two place names: Ashtaroth (trt)? and Edrei ("rd*y)? The two 
locations are not only central to the rule of king Og (‘wg) but are also tied to the rule of a Ugaritic deity 
known as Ràpi'u, who apparently shares some relation to the Rephaim and whose name is cognate with 
the Hebrew term rp'ym. How then are we to explain this correspondence between the two independent 
traditions? 

The aim of this study is to identify the biblical King Og and to assess his relationship, if any, to the Ug- 
aritic deity Rapi'u. My analysis shall consider Og and Rapi'u's ties with the Rephaim in light of their associ- 
ations with the toponyms Ashtaroth and Edrei. To accomplish this task I shall first examine the occurrences 
of King Og in the Old Testament, then survey the relevant materials regarding Rapi'u and the Rapa'üma in 
Ugaritic. At the end of this study I shall entertain possible connections between the biblical and Ugaritic 
traditions regarding Og and the Rephaim. 


IDENTIFYING OG, KING OF BASHAN 


There are a total of twenty-two references to King Og in the Old Testament, with most of them appearing 
in Deuteronomy and Joshua.* The name occurs in the following formulae: 


Og, king of Bashan (Num. 21:33; 32:33; Deut. 1:4; 3:1, 3, 11; 4:47; 29:6; Josh. 9:10; 12:4; 
13:30; 1 Kgs. 4:19; Neh. 9:22; Pss. 135:11; 136:20) 
Og in Bashan (Deut. 3:4, 10; Josh. 13:12, 31) 


Bashan, kingdom of Og (Deut. 3:13) 


1 Eg. Deut. 3:11; Josh. 12:4. 
2 E.g. Deut. 1:4. 
3 E.g. Num. 21:33. 


4 Num. 21:33; 32:33; Deut. 1:4; 3:1, 3, 4, 10, 11, 13; 4:47; 29:6; 31:4; Josh. 2:10; 9:10; 12:4; 13:2, 12, 30, 31; 1 Kgs. 4:19; Neh. 9:22; 
Pss. 135:11; 136:20. 
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The geographic area called Bashan was a fertile region of the Transjordan located east of the Sea of Gali- 
lee and north of the Yarmuk river and was known in the biblical period for its cattle? and timbers.5 Joshua 
13:29-30 indicates that the territory of Bashan included as many as sixty cities and that they were allotted 
to the half-tribe of Manasseh following the Israelite defeat of King Og. Two additional geographic designa- 
tions are attested for Og identifying his kingdom in Bashan with the toponyms Ashtaroth and Edrei.’ These 
two cities were apparently central to the operations of the kingdom where Og was said to have resided. The 
use of the root ysb + b- (perhaps “rule in”) in these references may designate his two seats of royal power. 
The distribution of these two place names may suggest that Ashtaroth functioned as the political capital 
of Bashan. The toponym’s single occurrence in Joshua 9:10 simply refers to Og, king of Bashan, “who is in 
Ashtaroth" (’sr b strt) and may denote the location of the royal residence proper. Edrei, on the other hand, 
may have been the central hub of military operations. In the two occurrences where the name appears in- 
dependently of Ashtaroth, it is the location where Og comes out to meet Israel in battle, thus highlighting 
its function as a place of military mobilization.’ It is therefore not the location of the royal residence but is 
the place where the king “comes out" to mobilize his army for battle. 

Og is identified as an Amorite, along with his southern, transjordanian counterpart Sihon, king of the 
Amorites.? Although this designation more commonly occurs in the narrative's references to Sihon, it is 
also used of both Sihon and Og in several places." This factor becomes more important as we consider the 
Ugaritic understanding of the Rapa'üma where the royal dynasty is envisioned as having Amorite origins." 
Furthermore, the term Rapa'üma is used in the Ugaritic texts to denote dead kings.? We shall discuss this 
use further from the Ugaritic perspective below, but at this juncture we simply emphasize that Og's associa- 
tion with the Rephaim in the books of Deuteronomy and Joshua is one of the king's most notable features. It 
is rather significant that he is portrayed as the only surviving member of the remnant of the Rephaim." But 
Og is not the only link between the Rephaim and this region, for in Genesis 14:5 a Mesopotamian king and 
his band of allies carry out a military campaign against the Rephaim (among others) in Ashteroth-Karnaim. 
It is most probable that we are dealing with roughly the same region as the Ashtaroth of King Og.” 


5 Ps. 22:12; Amos 4:1. 

6 Isa. 2:13; Ezek. 27:6. See Slayton 1992, 624. 

7 Deut. 1:4; Josh. 12:4; 13:12, 31; 9:10 (only Ashtaroth). On the identification of Ashtaroth, see Albright 1941, 33. 
8 Num. 21:33; Deut. 3:1. 

9 See also Pardee 1988b, 87. 


10 The term “Amorite” in Hebrew is mori and likely relates to Akkadian amurru. The Sumerian designation is MAR.TU, 
meaning “west” as one of the four cardinal points, thus originally indicating ^westerner" in a general sense (Gelb 1956, 2: 
92). The term MAR.TU comes to designate a particular individual (ca. 2600-2500) and eventually an entire territory (ca. 
2400-2350; Whiting 1995, 1234). In Ugaritic we find the place name 'amr (DULAT, 72), rendered syllabically KUR a-mur-ri 
(Nougayrol 1968, 335), for the kingdom of Amurru located in a small region between Byblos and Ugarit, though the names 
of its inhabitants do not show obvious connections with later Amorite names (Whiting 1995, 1236). The distribution of these 
terms for “Amorite” suggest the following qualifications: (1) Sumerian MAR TU and Ugaritic 'amr/KUR a-mur-ri were geo- 
graphical designations, and (2) Akkadian amurru and Hebrew "*mori were ethnic designations (Whiting 1995, 1232). In He- 
brew "*mori signifies the earlier Levantine populations displaced by the Israelites. It is in this latter sense (i.e., West Semitic 
people groups of the early second millennium) that the Ugaritic dynasty envisioned its Amorite origins. 

11 Deut. 3:8; 4:47; 31:4; Josh. 2:10. 

12 These observations render Bartlett's attempt to relegate Og's association with the Amorites to a later combination of the 
Og and Sihon traditions unnecessary (Bartlett 1970, 268-72). 

13 Ireconstruct my Ugaritic vocalization Rapa'üma on the basis of the plural form r*pa’im attested in Biblical Hebrew. This 
form suggests a qatal base in the singular, which I reconstruct as *rapd (the singular form is not attested in Biblical Hebrew). 
However, the Amorite onomastic ra-bi-u’-um slightly complicates matters in attesting an a/i vowel pattern. For a fuller dis- 
cussion and defense of my choice of vocalization, see McAffee 2019, 195-200. 

14 Deut. 3:11; cf. Josh. 12:4; 13:12. See the comments on this expression in Doak 2012, 90-91. 

15 Astour (1992, 491) believes the double-place name does not suggest another city besides Ashtaroth but rather “indicates 
that it was located near Karnaim, now Tell Sa‘d, 4 km NE of Tell ‘Aštara” 
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How else are we to identify biblical King Og? The scholarly literature on Og shows three ways of under- 
standing this ancient Amorite king: (1) he was a divine personage; (2) he was simply a human king; or (3) 
he was both, a human king later transformed into a divine being. Marvin H. Pope, for example, called him 
the “mythical Og of Bashan” in light of his association with the Rephaim and his having the same place of 
residence as the Ugaritic deity Rapi’u from KTU 1.108.1.'* Karel van der Toorn likewise assumes the divine 
nature of the biblical King Og for much the same reasons outlined by Pope." Timo Veijola calls him “no nor- 
mal human being but a superhuman mythological giant who cannot be regarded as a figure of real history.’ 
More specifically, Scott Noegel is fairly confident that Og's ties to the netherworld solidify his status as a 
mythical figure.? He offers a rather ambitious proposal to interpret King Og in light of the Aegean myth of 
the hero Ogygos of Boeotia by arguing that both characters are "legendary first rulers with similar names 
and histories, and are connected traditionally with primal floods and the underworld?” 

Most scholars who argue for Og's mythical status do so on the basis of two areas of textual evidence: 
(1) the Ugaritic deity Rapi’u (residing in ‘Attartu and Hadra‘yi) and his association with the Rephaim/ 
Rapa'üma, and (2) the purported Phoenician deity Og in Byblos 13. We will consider the Ugaritic evidence 
in more detail below, but it is first necessary to consider the validity of the god Og in Byblos 13. The reason 
for its importance is that it would be the only extrabiblical reference to such a god in the known textual 
record. Furthermore, the relevance of this parallel for our understanding of the biblical Og of Bashan is 
apparently assumed in most discussions about him and therefore requires further attention here." 

In his edition of the Phoenician text Byblos 13, Wolfgang Róllig surmises the Og of the biblical tradition 
may yield the trace of an underworld deity, supposedly attested at Byblos, which gave rise to the legendary 
figure Og, king of Bashan in the Old Testament. The principal phrase of interest in Byblos 13 is found in line 
2: hg ytbqsn h'dr, which Róllig translates “der machtige Og wird mich rächen”? An immediate difficulty 
with this reading is the attachment of the article on a proper name, thus h‘g “the Og? Róllig sees no solution 
to the syntactical problem of having a proper name with the article and therefore defers to J. Starcky, who 
interprets it this way despite the absence of any such construction in Phoenician or Hebrew.? Starcky ren- 
dered the phrase in question, “Og me cherchera, le Puissant,” while pointing out we might have expected 
the adjective h’dr “the mighty" immediately to follow the proper noun (thus “mighty Og”). Klaas Spronk 
offered a historical explanation for this syntactical anomaly: the fact it is “the Og" in this text indicates that, 
after a long period of time, the word was no longer recognized as the proper name of an ancestor but had 
become the title of a god.” But one wonders what the function of such a title would have been if the original 
setting out of which it had developed was by this time lost. Another possible solution might be to compare 
the use of the article with Baal and Asherah in Hebrew when it says the Israelites "served the Baals and 


16 Pope 1977, 171; 1983, 68. 
17 van der Toorn 1991, 58. 
18 Veijola 2006, 62. 

19 Noegel 1998, 416-17. 


20 Ibid., 423. Noegel believes there were multiple traditions about Og that came to be conflated with other Aegean myths. 
He cites the following three pieces of evidence for an East-to-West transmission of the mythical Og traditions: (1) the Re- 
phaim cult at Ugarit; (2) the Phoenician tomb inscription bearing Og's name; and (3) the influence of Syrian art on Greek 
grave scenes (ibid., 425). Thus Noegel concludes “the numerous connections between the two figures suggest that Ogygos 
of Boeotia and Og of Bashan derived from a single myth or stem from similar mythic ideas in circulation in the ancient 
Mediterranean world" (ibid., 426). 

21 E.g. Pope 1977, 171; Spronk 1968, 210-11; Weinfeld 1991, 183-84; van der Toorn 1991, 58; Hübner 1993, 89; de Moor 1994, 
245-46; Noegel 1998, 416; Ron 2012, 32-33. Note that Gregorio del Olmo Lete (1999b, 1205) accepts the reference to the god 
Og in Byblos 13 but considers it a late Phoenician development of an earlier Amorite/Canaanite tradition. 

22 Róllig 1974, 2. 

23 Ibid. 6. 

24 Starcky 1969, 262. 

25 Teixidor 1972, 431. 


26 Spronk 1986, 211. 
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the Asheroth" (wayya ‘ab‘du "et-habb*'alim w*'et-ha"serót) in Judges 3:7. But this parallel is imperfect since 
the terms Baal and Asherah are in the plural, "the Baals and the Ashtaroth;" whereas h‘g is singular, “the 
Og.” Furthermore, these plurals are probably referring to the cultic objects associated with the deities being 
identified—in other words, the symbols of the god or goddess." The reference to Og in Byblos 13, rather, 
invokes the god himself, not his cultic symbol. 

The context of Byblos 13 concerns the protection of the sarcophagus of the individual whose name is 
now lost from the broken portion of the inscription's first line. According to Starcky and Róllig's interpre- 
tation, the first two lines would read: 


(scr b?jrrn ?nk Ihdy wkn hn ?nk skb b’rn zn ’sp bmr wbbdl[h . . ] 
(2) Lessius *]Mt *rn zn wlrgz ‘smy h'g ytbqsn h'dr wbkl d'r[...] 
GT zz in the sar]cophagus, I myself alone. Now look, I am lying in this sarcophagus, 


gathered with myrrh and bdelliu[m. . ] 


(2) Ae scaetee act at the co]ver of this sarcophagus and indeed disturb my bones, O Og pursue him, 
O Mighty One, and in all the assembly [... ]? 


Frank Moore Cross reads this text differently. He notes that ytbqs does not occur anywhere else in Canaan- 
ite and that, even if it did, the form would constitute a reflexive, making the -n suffix highly problematic. 
Furthermore, the {y} of Rollig and Starcky’s {ytbqs} must be read as {z}, thus {h‘gzt}, which Cross believes to 
be a certain reading.” He therefore interprets h‘gzyt as a participle of the root ‘gz attested in Arabic mean- 
ing (1) “to be feeble, weary, infirm, old" and (2) “that which is left behind?” and he suggests translating 
smy h‘gzyt “my decrepit/mouldering bones.”*! We render Cross's transcription and translation of the first 
two lines as follows: 


(1) [nk (PN and titular) skb b’rn J'z'n ’nk lhdy wkn hn ?nk škb b’rn zn ^sp bmr wbdl[h 
(2) wm kl 'dm ybqs Ipth ‘It ^rn zn wlrgz ‘smy h'gzt bqsn h'dr wbkl dr [bn "Im 
(3) mlk prs] w'mdy "dn mlkm wdrkm {wdrkm} ylkt br bm'[ 


(1) [I (PN and titular) lie in] this [sarcophagus], I alone, and here, behold I lie prepared for 
burial in myrrh and bdel[lium . . . 

(2) ... and if anyone seeks to open] this sarcophagus or to disturb my mouldering 
bones, seek him out O (Ba‘l) Addir and with all the assembly [of the gods... 

(3) ... king of the Persians] and Medes, lord of kingdoms and dominions 


{and dominions}. I walked among the great [ . . .? 


As Cross correctly observes, the form proposed earlier by Starcky and Róllig would be rather "bizarre"? and 
therefore must now be abandoned in favor of a more likely alternative.” 


27 See Emerton 2015, 421. Emerton further observes that a parallel expression in 2 Chronicles 24:18 clarifies the people of 
Judah “served the Asherim and the idols [ha“sabbim].” 


28 Translation mine. 


29 See the photograph of this text in Starcky 1969, 1. Starcky and Cross (1979) both read {z}, which the photograph accom- 
panying Róllig's (1974, pl. 1) edition seems to confirm. Even though the lower left-hand portion of the letter is chipped, its 
orientation more closely resembles the {z} earlier in line 2, as Cross has cogently argued. 


30 See Lane 1863, 1959-60. 


31 Cross (1979, 42) is followed by Garr (1985, 122). Cf. van den Branden 1974, 142f.: ‘pyt from the root ‘py II “to envelop”; 
Garbini 1980, 58 n. 4: h‘dyt from the root ‘dyI “to rob” 


32 Cross 1979, 41. 
33 Ibid., 42. 
34 A similar conclusion is reached by Veijola (2006, 68) and Quick (2017, 170-71). 
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Our overview of the purported Og of Byblos 13 demonstrates the need for caution in appealing to this 
text in support of interpreting biblical Og as a deity. It therefore follows that van der Toorn's appeal to this 
text as proof that Og was a “known deity who would punish violators of tombs” must be discounted.” His 
claim that the biblical tradition presents King Og as a “deity in disguise" cannot rest on his divine status 
elsewhere, since he is only known from the Old Testament. At the very least, the repeated references to By- 
blos 13 in scholarship as evidence for the mythic nature of Og in the extrabiblical sources must be qualified 
as uncertain, if not highly suspect. The reason for this uncertainty is twofold: (1) no satisfactory explanation 
for the syntactical oddity of h‘g “the Og” has been offered, and (2) a plausible alternative reading that avoids 
the syntactical oddity exists. As later Jewish sources would tell us, the mythic understanding of Og appears 
to be a late, and thus secondary, development in the Jewish tradition and is not necessarily the original Sitz 
im Leben of the story of Og from the Old Testament.” 

So what can be said for Og as a historical figure? Martin Noth believed the biblical tradition about Og 
to be highly vague and asserted it is “no longer clear how much historical reality it contains"? Gerhard von 
Rad was a bit more optimistic regarding the reference to Og in Deuteronomy and concluded that "here too, 
there has no doubt been preserved a reliable early memory of a comparatively large region ruled by a king 
named Og."* Pardee has correctly emphasized that the biblical tradition places King Og after the heroic age, 
since he is said to be miyyeter hār'pāîm “from the remnant of the Rephaim?* At face value, this comment 
distances Og from the ancient past and places him firmly within a historical framework.” J. R. Bartlett re- 
constructed how these earlier traditions could have made their way into the Deuteronomistic History. He 
was even more confident than von Rad that they harkened back to an historical figure and thus considered 
the account of Israel's battle with Og to reflect “a tradition which there is no need to doubt” The problem 
for Bartlett, however, is the wedding of two seemingly unrelated traditions, “one giving him a definite his- 
torical and geographical setting in the Yarmuk valley, the other giving him a legendary setting at Ammon?” 
The legendary setting Bartlett speaks about in this case is the tradition of the Rephaim, who, according to 
Genesis 15:19-21, were associated with the early inhabitants of the southern hill country of Judah and Phi- 
listia. Bartlett suggests some later redactor "linked Og of Bashan with the Rephaim of Judah and Philistia" 
to explain this perceived historical incongruity.? But the Ugaritic evidence, as we shall see below, already 
links the Rephaim tradition to the two northern transjordanian cities of Ashtaroth and Edrei where Og is 
said to rule, thus making Bartlett's more complicated historical reconstruction unnecessary. Og's identity 
as an Amorite in Deuteronomy 3:8 does not have to be explained as the Deuteronomist's artificial linkage 
of Og with the Amorite Sihon; the connection is fully intact via the deity Rapi’u in ‘Attartu and Hadra‘yi 
and his association with the Rapa'üma, all of which apparently harkens back to an Old Amorite tradition. 
We shall return to this issue below. 

The historical qualities of the Og tradition have led scholars to devote significant attention to Og's bed, 
described in Deuteronomy 3:11 as an ‘eres barzel “bed of iron? Several scholars interpret King Og's bed of 


35 van der Toorn 1991, 58. 
36 For more on this development, see Kosman 2002, 157-90. 


37 Noth 1968, 166. Noth understood the report of Og's defeat in Numbers 21:33-35 was dependent upon the Deuterono- 
mist's report in Deuteronomy 3:1-17. 


38 Von Rad 1966, 44. 

39 Josh. 12:4. 

40 Pardee 1988b, 87. 

41 Bartlett 1970, 266. See also Doak 2012, 93-94. 
42 Ibid., 268. 

43 Ibid., 270. 


44 Nelson (2002, 53) interestingly observes regarding the bed's measurements that the “down-to-earth note that this is the 
‘ordinary cubit; as opposed to the longer royal one, has the literary effect of emphasizing the concrete reality of this relic.” 
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iron as a reference to his sarcophagus,” or similarly, a dolmen.“ Support for the sarcophagus interpretation 
comes from Phoenician sources, in which a sarcophagus is routinely called a mskb “bed, couch,’ that is, the 
resting place of dead kings." Veijola, for instance, believes that, since Og would have been presumed dead 
at this point in the narrative, his bed would have represented “his last visible remnant, namely his tomb.’ 
But sarcophagi in the ancient Near Eastern world were not made from iron, rather, basalt, thus creating a 
rather obvious problem for this interpretation. S. R. Driver got around this problem by maintaining it was 
more probably "the black basalt of the country which actually contains a proportion of iron" and also by 
citing Pliny, who remarked that such material had the color and hardness of iron.? In support of the dolmen 
theory, Veijola explains the reference to iron could have been applied to “iron-bearing stones,” an observa- 
tion which “continues to affirm that it must have been basalt” 

Alan Millard remains doubtful of these interpretations and defends taking the object in question as an 
actual bed.” On a practical level, he wonders whether ancient readers would have understood ‘ers barzel as 
a sarcophagus, especially given the problems modern interpreters have had in supporting this view.” In- 
stead, Millard cites numerous references in both the Old Testament and cuneiform texts to ivory furniture— 
essentially, wooden pieces of furniture overlaid with ivory, or in some cases silver. He concludes, “an ‘iron 
bed’ in an ancient Near Eastern context, therefore, is surely to be understood as a bed adorned with iron?? 

Unfortunately, Millard never fully addresses the function of this bed in the narrative of Deuteronomy.” 
Maria Lindquist proposes it was a "battle trophy signaling the utter defeat of this colossal king at the hands 
of the Israelite warrior god? She further entertains the possibility of an intentional comparison on the part 
of the author with the bed of Marduk, known from cuneiform texts of the Neo-Assyrian period. Such a 
comparison would have essentially inflated Og's status to that of a divine being and would have highlighted 
the extraordinary nature of YHWH's conquest of Israel's enemies.” Lindquist's narrative justification for 
the historical quality of this note regarding Og's bed in Deuteronomy 3:11 has much in common with those 
who emphasize Og's mythic associations, even though the origins of such embellishment are rooted in the 
tradition of an earlier historical king. Similarly, Ulrich Hübner accepts that the ‘eres barzel of Og was indeed 


45 See Driver (1902, 53), citing the opinion of Michaelis. More recently, see Craigie 1976, 120; Weinfeld 1991, 184. Von Rad 
(1966, 44—45) believed its dimensions made it too big for a sarcophagus (e.g., more than double the length of the famous 
sarcophagus of Ahiram) and simply called it a coffin. 

46 Veijola 2006, 60—76. 

47 E.g. Tabnit (KAI 13:8); Eshmunazar (KAI 14:5, 6, 7, 8, 21). See also 2 Chron. 16:14. 

48 Veijola 2006, 63. 

49 Driver 1902, 54. 

50 Veijola 2006, 72. 

51 Millard 1988, 481-92; 1990, 16-21, 44. 

52 Millard 1988, 484-85. 

53 Ibid., 485. Of particular importance is the famous Hittite text known as the Anitta Text, which documents the earlier use 
of iron (as early as the sixteenth century BCE) in mentioning “a throne of iron? Millard (ibid., 488-89) argues it is the closest 
extrabiblical parallel for the record of a piece of iron furniture. 

54 Millard (ibid., 486) raises the question but never comes back to answer it adequately. 

55 Lindquist 2011, 480. 

56 The Esagil Tablet describes the bed of Marduk as follows: “The bed, nine cubits (its long) side, four cubits (its) front, the 
bed; the throne in front of the bed” (English translation by Veijola 2006, 63; see Akkadian text in Unger 1931, 239). Veijola 
doubts this connection since the Esagil Tablet is a late copy dating from 229 BCE. Earlier sources indicate the bed was ac- 
tually six and two-thirds cubits long and three and two-thirds cubits wide. He wonders how an author from Judah would 
have been able to know the exact measurements of Marduk’s bed located in the ziggurat of Babylon. He further questions 
how these measurements could have signaled to the readers the bed's cultic function (Veijola 2006, 64-65). Lindquist, on the 
other hand, notes that the original bed was destroyed when the Assyrians destroyed Babylon in 648 BCE and that a second 
bed replaced the original in 639 BCE. She admits the measurements of the second bed are not mentioned in Assyrian sources 
but surmises they could have been the same as those for the one described in the Esagil Tablet (Lindquist 2011, 480 n. 12). 
The parallel is therefore not without difficulty. 


57 Ibid., 484-87, 491. 
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a bed, but he tries to argue for its cultic function in a love ritual comparable to that of Marduk and Zarpani- 
tu in Neo-Assyrian sources. Hübner supposes the mythology of King Og in the Old Testament served as a 
polemic against his cult and the idolatrous practices associated with it.” Nonetheless, Veijola's criticisms of 
Hübner on this point are valid, perhaps the most debilitating of those criticisms being the complete lack of 
any trace of such a polemical overtone in the narrative of Deuteronomy 3.? 

The Old Testament materials regarding Og, king of Bashan, serve the broader narrative purpose in 
demonstrating the Israelite incursion in the Transjordan prior to their entrance into Canaan proper. The 
interest in King Og no doubt relates to his identification as the only survivor of the remnant of the Re- 
phaim and thus highlights the significance of his defeat. Furthermore, additional elements such as the note 
about his bed of iron only authenticate the historical qualities of the tradition to the reader who, as Doak 
observes, ^would have no choice but to acknowledge that the author was passing down information that 
he thought was reliable." 


RAPPU AND THE RAPA’UMA IN UGARITIC 


The Ugaritic texts discovered at Ras Shamra have clarified our understanding of the Rephaim in the Old 
Testament. Furthermore, our interest in Og, king of Bashan, described as a surviving member of the rem- 
nant of the Rephaim, makes the Ugaritic Rapa'üma the next logical step in this discussion. The Ugaritic 
Rapa'üma^*! appear in numerous passages throughout mythological and epic literature, including the well- 
known Rapa'üma texts, as well as in a few ritual texts.” A survey of all these occurrences is beyond the 
confines of our discussion here, so we shall limit our observations primarily to two areas particularly im- 
portant for our study of Og: (1) the Amorite origins of the Rapa'üma, and (2) the relationship between the 
deity Rapi'u and the Rapa'üma in KTU 1.108. 

There are two major areas of textual evidence that demonstrate the Ugaritians saw themselves as inher- 
itors of an Old Amorite tradition. The first one is the commonly attested Ugaritic royal name ‘Ammurapi’ 
(/mrp'i).? The name means “the divine uncle is a healer” or “the divine uncle is Rapi’u,’ taking rp’i as an ac- 
tive participial form of the root rp’ “to heal"*' Support for this interpretation is found in the Ugaritic syllabic 
spelling "Am-mu-ra-bi,” or the Akkadian vocalization hammurabi. W. H. van Soldt regarded the Akkadian 
form to be of West Semitic origin. As he reasoned, the first element ‘m “people, clan” was a commonly 
attested component of Amorite, Ugaritic, and Hebrew names but was altogether foreign in Babylonian.” 
Furthermore, the attempt to explain the second element, rabi, as originating from the Akkadian verb rabu 
"to be great" is not compelling either, since there are a few cases in which the name is written with syl- 
labogram PI instead of BI. So why is the name Hammurapi sometimes written with the BI sign? Van Soldt 
explained it must have arisen from a Babylonian popular etymology, whereby the incomprehensible -rapi’ 
(West Semitic “healer”) was changed to the comprehensible -rabi (Babylonian “to be great"). In contrast 


58 Hübner 1993, 90-92. 

59 Veijola 2006, 64-65. 

60 Doak 2012, 94. 

61 For a defense of vocalizing this form as a plural substantive meaning “healthy ones,” see McAffee 2019, 195-200. 


62 The Ba‘lu cycle (KTU 1.6 vi 46), the Kirta epic (KTU 1.15 iii 3, 14), the "Aqhatu epic (in the epithet dn'il mt rp'i “Dan?ilu 
man of Rapi’u’), the Rapa'üma texts (KTU 1.20-22), a snake incantation against snake bite (KTU 1.82.32), and two other ritual 
texts (KTU 1.108 and the royal funerary ritual KTU 1.161). 


63 KTU1.113.20; 1.161.31; 2.39.2; 2.76.2, 11; 2.78.2; 4.707.22; 4.775.19; 5.22.21; 9.530.2. 


64 Iremain unconvinced by attempts to avoid the meaning “to heal" for the root rp’ (see Brown 1985, 115-48). For a defense 
of the traditional understanding of this root, see McAffee 2019, 192-95. 


65 See Schaeffer and Nougayrol 1968, 463, 486. 
66 van Soldt 1991, 316 n. 125. 
67 Ibid. 
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to the Babylonian situation, every attested form of this name in Ugaritic alphabetic texts is spelled with {p}, 
therefore seeming to confirm its West Semitic origins. 

The portrayal of an Old Amorite origin for the Ugaritic royal dynasty can also be established from the 
recurring parallel pair rp’i ars "Rapa'üma of the earth/underworld" // qbs dtn “assembly of Ditàanu? KTU 
1.15 iii 13-15 of the Kirta epic reads: 


(13) mid rm [ krt] [Kirta] is greatly lifted up 
(14) b tk rp'i ar[s] amidst the Rapa'üma of the earth, 
(15) b phr qbs dtn in the gathering of the assembly of Ditànu. 


We follow earlier interpreters who suggested the rp'i 'ars refer to the divinized dead of the Ugaritic royal 
dynasty.‘ Simon B. Parker took the rp'i ’ars in this passage to be the eponymous ancestors of King Kirta, 
among whom he would be held in high regard through his progeny.” The same pair occurs twice in the 
funerary ritual KTU 1.161, as for instance in lines 9-10: 


(9 ) qr'itm rp'i arş You have been called, O Rapa'üma of the earth, 
(10) qb'itm qbs dd'n You have been summoned, O assembly of Didànu. 


Here the rpi “ars // qbs ddn both introduce (lines 2-3) and conclude (lines 9-10) a listing of the former or 
ancient Rapa'üma (rp'im qdmym) who are summoned to the ritual by name. Because the names listed in 
this summons do not correspond to any of the known kings from the Ugaritic king lists (RS 24.257 and RS 
94.2518), it is reasonable to conclude they are portrayed as coming from ancient mythic times," thus situ- 
ating the roots of the Ugaritic monarchy in the divine realm. 

But who are those gathered in the assembly of Ditanu? Because they are always in parallel with rp'i 
‘ars, we should expect a common referent. Eduard Lipiński defines these gathered ones as “the dead mem- 
bers of this celebrated tribe" and thus the assembly of the living king's kin in death." He takes the deity 
Ditanu/Didanu to be the eponymous ancestor of the Ugaritic monarchs going back to the earliest Amorite 
clan of origin. This theonym is also attested in Assyrian king lists as di-da-a-an-u” and in the Genealogy of 
the Hammurapi Dynasty (BM 80328) as di-ta-nu, the latter having been identified by J. J. Finkelstein as one 
of the earliest West Semitic tribal names known from Mesopotamian sources.” 

What these features tell us about the Ugaritic Rapa'üma and the related monarchy is that they were 
rooted deeply in Old Amorite origins. Furthermore, they show a penchant for locating these Amorite en- 
tities in the ancient mythic past, while at the same time providing an unbroken genealogical chain to the 
present. This connection is important because it provides a means of understanding the dual nature of the 
Rapa'üma at Ugarit—they offer a metanarrative bridging the divine and the natural realms. Especially note- 
worthy in this regard is the funerary ritual KTU 1.161, where the living king stands before both the ancient 
and recent dead who are summoned from below the grave to receive the ghost of their newest inductee. 

It remains for us to consider how the divine personage Rapi’u was believed to relate to the Rapa'üma in 
Ugaritic thought. Their relationship appears to be on full display in KTU 1.108, where Rapi’u is introduced 
in the first line: 


(1) [hl]n yst rp'u mlk ‘Im Look, may Rapi’u, king of eternity, drink, 
w yst (2) [il] 'g' tr w yqr may the powerful and honorable god drink, 
"il ytb b ‘ttrt the god dwelling in ‘Attartu, 

(3) "il tpt b hdr‘y the god dwelling in Hadra‘yi, 


68 For a defense of this view, as well as a discussion of alternative opinions, see McAffee 2019, 205-8. 
69 Parker 1976, 28. 

70 Pardee 2002, 113 n. 124. 

71 Lipiński 1978, 95. 

72 Gelb 1954, 209-30. 

73 Finkelstein 1966, 101. 
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d ysr w ydmr who sings and makes music, 
(4) b knr w tlb with the lyre and flute, 
b tp w msltm with the drum and cymbals, 
b m(5)rqdm d $n with castanets of ivory, 
b hbr ktr tbm with the goodly companions of Kótaru. 


The divine nature of Rapi’u is confirmed by the parallel expressions calling him an "ilu (lines 2-3). Beyond 
this generalization, however, there has been much disagreement among scholars regarding the specific 
identification of this deity. 

Following Charles Virolleaud, Samuel E. Loewenstamm advanced the evidence for equating this deity 
with the patron deity "Iu." In his view, the protective aspects of the deity on display in this text correspond 
to "Ilu's care for mortal men depicted elsewhere.” For instance, Loewenstamm cautions that 'Ilu is the only 
deity in Ugaritic depicted as having the power to heal an ill person. Since the theonym Rapi’u essentially 
means “healer,” it would seem reasonable to conclude it must in fact be “Ilu. But limiting the power of heal- 
ing to the patron god is not entirely justifiable, for other gods are said to heal as well. A case in point is the 
incantation against snake bite recorded in KTU 1.82, where it is Šapšu and the Rapa'üma who are invoked 
to reverse its poisonous effects. Comparison is also made to the scene of "Ilu's feast in KTU 1.114.1-4, which 
is thought to resemble the presentation of Rapi’u in KTU 1.108. The correspondence, however, is not exact. 
In KTU 1.114 Ilu prepares the feast and invites the gods to eat and drink with him in his palace. The set- 
ting of KTU 1.108, on the other hand, seems to offer an invitation for the god Rapi’u to drink, if indeed we 
are justified in reading yst as a jussive, "let him drink.” Rather, the imagery associated with Rapi’u better 
comports with that of the feasting Rapa'üma of KTU 1.22 i who are feasting in the company of 'Ilu. Unlike 
Rapi’u or the Rapa'üma, `Ilu is never invited or summoned to feast. The equation of 'Ilu with Rapi’u in this 
text is therefore unlikely. 

Rapi’u has also been identified with Ba‘lu, as has been proposed by Johannes C. de Moor and followed 
by others.” He believes rp'u mlk ‘Im functioned as an epithet for Ba'lu, thus indicating a chthonic manifes- 
tation of the storm god.” De Moor corroborates this feature with Ba‘lu’s journey to the Netherworld found 
in the Ba'lu cycle, but his attempt to find chthonic manifestations for Ba'lu in this context is unconvincing. 
It is true that Ba'lu is said to be dead (mt) when the lads find him after his contest with Mótu (KTU 1.5 vi 
9; 1.6 i 41), but afterwards he is described as once again being alive (hy) (KTU 1.6 iii 20). Such a description 
defies a chthonic identity. Neither can one easily appeal to Ba‘lu’s supposed healing powers as they are 
thought to be found in the 'Aqhatu epic. In that story, the goddess ‘Anatu promises to give the hero 'Aqhatu 
the power to count years k bI k yhwy “like Balu when he is revived” (KTU 1.16 vi 30). The necessity of 
reading yhwy as a passive form in this context rather suggests he is the revived, not the reviver.” 

Yet another candidate for Rapi'u has been offered by Alan Cooper. He believes there are three charac- 
teristics associated with this deity that link him to RaSap: (1) his healing powers, (2) his association with 
the Netherworld, and (3) his role as patron of the king.*? Indeed, RaSap garnered a rather mixed reputation 
as being both benevolent and malevolent at the same time, which feature is why Cooper considers him to 
be an appropriate candidate for Rapi'u's identification." Be that as it may, RaSap’s candidacy as a healer is 
not entirely convincing in light of the fact that the one text Cooper cites in support merely indicates general 


74 See also Lipiński 1970, 12; Fisher 1970, 489; Cross 1974, 246; L'Heureux 1979, 214-15. 

75 Loewenstamm 1980, 320-21 n. la. 

76 The overall context is an invitation to a divine feast. 

77 E.g. Spronk 1986, 188. 

78 de Moor 1969, 176; 1972, 25; 1976, 325-30. A similar position is defended in Dietrich and Loretz 1980, 179. 
79 See McAffee 2019, 41-42, where I argue ‘Anatu is claiming to possess the power of Ba‘lu’s revivification. 
80 Cooper 1987, 4-7. 


81 For a discussion of RaSap’s benevolent and malevolent qualities, see Xella 1979-80, 145-62; 1999, 701; Lipiński 2009, 
81-89. 
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well-being rather than healing.” Neither does Rasap's consignment to the underworld automatically equate 
him with Rāpřu given the number and assortment of such deities known in the ancient world.? 

So how should we identify this deity? This question leads us to consider once again the toponyms asso- 
ciated with King Og in the Bible. As translated above, Rapi’u is said to reside in “Attartu and Hadra‘yi (KTU 
1.108.2-3). Baruch Margulis was the first scholar to identify the connection between these two Ugaritic 
toponyms and the biblical cities Ashtaroth and Edrei, both of which are associated with the reign of King 
Og as outlined above.** The fact that Rapi'u dwells in ‘Attartu led Pope to consider equating him with the 
deity Milku, also said to reside in ‘Attartu in KTU 1.100.40-41.^ The god Milku is widely attested through- 
out Phoenician-Punic texts as Milkashtart (mlk‘Strt), which, when taken in light of the Ugaritic evidence, 
may indicate the divine name developed from the combination of the divine name (Milku) and the place 
name (Ashtartu).*° Pardee concludes the triple link between the deity Milku (KTU 1.100.40—-41), the epithet 
mlk ‘Im (KTU 1.108.1), and the place name ‘Attartu indicates the following: Rapi’u “the healer” functioned 
as the title of the god Milku, whose residence was “Attartu and who was also know by the epithet mlk ‘Im 
“king of eternity” 

The epithet mlk ‘Im “king of eternity" has been the subject of much discussion. The term ‘Im “eterni- 
ty" has been shown to be associated with netherworld imagery. We find in the Phoenician inscription of 
Ahiram reference to the king’s setting up his stele b ‘Im “in eternity” (KAI 1:1), as well as Panamuwa from 
Zincirli's raising up a stele for Hadad b ‘my “in my eternity" (KAI 214:1). We might also mention the more 
recently discovered inscription of Kutumuwa from Zincirili, who also set up a monument in the chamber 
‘Imy “of my eternity" (line 2).* These three inscriptions from the first-millennium context all associate this 
term with the locale of the dead or, at least, the dead's enduring representation postmortem. 

Ràpi'u appears in KTU 1.108 as a ruler in this realm, though we should caution he is not necessarily its 
supreme ruler. He is, however, a netherworld ruler who is closely tied to the Rapa'üma. Such a connection 
is found toward the end of this same text where Rapi'u's powers are essentially transferred to them: 


rp'u mlk (20) [Im ymgy]k Ràpi'u, king of [eternity brings] you, 

l tstk L'irst(21)[k] to your success, to (what) [you] are requesting, 
[b yd ]rp'i mlk ‘Im [by the hand of] Ràpi'u, king of eternity, 

b “z (22) [rpi] m Ik ‘Im by the strength of [Rapi'u], king of eternity, 

b dmrh b (23) [anh] by his power, by [his] mi[ght], 

b htkh b nmrth by his (paternal) rule, by his splendor; 

l r(24)[p]'i arş ‘zk your strength is that of the r[p]'um of the earth, 
dmrk l'a(25)nk your power, your might, 

htkk nmrtk your (paternal) rule, your splendor, 

b tk (26) "ugrt in the midst of Ugarit, 

l ymt špš w yrh for the days of Šapšu and Yarihu, 

(27) w n'mt int "il and the pleasant years of 'Ilu. 


82 He cites a stele from the Oriental Institute in Chicago: rspw k3b.f ntr 3 dy.f n.k ‘nhnsnb r‘ nb “Resheph .? . great god; may 
he bring you all life and health every day" (Cooper 1987, 4—5; see Simpson 1952, 184). 


83 For additional references, see Cooper 1987, 3-7. 


84 Margulis 1970, 293-94. Quick (2017, 168) disputes reading these names as toponyms, instead following de Moore's (1976, 
226-27) proposal to read them as the divine names Attartu and Haddu. I find this proposal unconvincing. 


85 Pope 1977, 170-71. 

86 Pardee 1988a, 64. For a listing of attestations in Phoenician-Punic, see ibid., 55-59. 
87 Ibid. 64. 

88 For the editio princeps of this inscription, see Pardee 2009, 51-71. 
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This passage portrays Rapi’u as the chief ranking member of the company known as the Rapa'üma, and as 
such his healing power belongs to them and is to be distributed “in the midst of Ugarit” They are the chan- 
nels through which the blessings of the healer are transferred to the addressee of these lines, who would 
likely have been the living (and newly appointed) king of Ugarit.? Etymologically speaking, Rapi’u is the 
healer, while the Rapa'üma are the healthy ones.” Again, this aspect of Ugaritic royal ideology is especially 
seen in the royal name ‘Ammurapi’ where the divine head of the clan is called Rapi'u, or “The Healer.’ The 
theology associated with Rapi'u and the related Rapa'üma is therefore a central aspect to Ugaritic royal 
ideology, and it is furthermore rooted in an Old Amorite tradition. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is against this Ugaritic background that King Og of Bashan from the Old Testament must be understood. 
Some scholars understand him to be a mythic figure utilized in an idealized history. Others believe his 
appearance in the Bible harkens back to an earlier Amorite tradition. The truth is probably a little bit of 
both. Indeed, the mythical conceptions related to the Rephaim of the Bible and the Rapa'üma at Ugarit are 
front and center in the textual history that has come down to us, but we should also remember these same 
qualities are arguably a projection of historical circumstances. The Bible therefore portrays Og as a histori- 
cal king from the second millennium Levant whose royal lineage was tied to the mythic past. At Ugarit, at 
least, the ritual context of the royal funeral (KTU 1.161) demonstrates that myth and historical reality had 
become enmeshed as the dead king was symbolically lowered into his grave, where his shadowy existence 
was gathered into the company of the Rapa'üma of old. It is this context that needs to be considered in our 
assessment of Og, king of Bashan. 

Og's identification as one of the remnant of the Rephaim may in fact resemble the status acquired by 
Dani'ilu as “man of Rapi'u" in the ’Aghatu epic. This epithet identifies Dani'ilu as a protégé of Rapi'u, the 
chief ranking member of the Rapa'üma, and therefore signals a higher status than that acquired by Og, king 
of Bashan.” Perhaps King Kirta's reputation as being exalted among the Rapa'üma of the earth/underworld 
is a more suitable parallel, wherein the living king has acquired an honorable position in the ranks of this 
divine guild. These two examples from Ugarit provide the kind of situation that must have been true of 
Og—he was left over from the remnant of the Rephaim. The fact that he was nis’ar miyyeter har*pa'im “left 
over from the remnant of the Rephaim”” qualifies him with regard to the Rephaim in much the same way 
Kirta and Dan?ilu are qualified while still alive—the biblical text specifically states he is one of the survivors 
of their remnant, not of the Rephaim themselves.” In other words, the biblical tradition understands Og as a 
leftover representative of the Rephaim theology of Amorite kings. One might correctly assume that, at least 
from the Amorite perspective, Og became a full-fledged member of the Rephaim ranks at death. 

The Old Testament has therefore preserved the Old Amorite tradition of the Rephaim in its mention of 
Og, king of Bashan, who ruled from Ashtaroth and Edrei. But this historical notice did more than simply 
preserve the name of an ancient king from the Transjordan; it likewise preserved the royal ideology of 
which he was a part.” The textual witness to Rapi'u in Attartu and Hadra‘yi from Ugarit confirms the au- 
thenticity of the tradition and therefore situates the historical memory of Deuteronomy and Joshua firmly 


89 del Olmo Lete 19992, 191; Pardee 2002, 193. 

90 We should note the significance of the use of the root rp’ for healing in the sense of “preparing for burial.” The form 
rop"'im is used in Genesis 50:2 of those who prepare Jacob's body for burial. See also Good 1980, 41. 

91 This higher status stems from the fact that he is explicitly associated with the head of the Rapa'üma by name (i.e. 
Ràpi'u), not simply the Rapa'üma in general. 

92 Deut.3:11. 

93 With Pardee (1988b, 21), who argues this expression places Og outside the heroic age. 

94 Quick (2017, 172) similarly rejects identifying King Og as a chthonic deity and instead argues that Deuteronomy 3 


“recalls the tradition of Og in order to underscore the military power of the Israelite army.’ She does, however, locate this 
tradition in the mythic past, rather than the Amorite royal ideology attested at Ugarit, as I have argued above. 
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within the second millennium BCE. The summary statement of del Olmo Lete explains this development 
well: 


In this way, Og, now turned into mlk(m)/rpu(m), can be assumed a historical . . . Amorite/Canaanite 
king of the region which, according to the Ugaritic tradition, was the place where its dead deified 
kings dwelled. Thus he was himself *a survivor of the Rephaim; a rpu, like any other king in this 
ideology.^ 


The specificity with which the Old Testament has preserved this tradition regarding the ideology of the 
Amorite King Og is noteworthy. At the very least it resists the claim that Og's association with the Am- 
orites is a late, editorial invention. Though the biblical record of Og does not appear to offer a full-fledged 
polemic against this royal ideology, it does suggest an awareness of it. 

It is a privilege to dedicate this essay to Dennis G. Pardee, whose personal mentorship and scholarly 
contribution to the study of Northwest Semitics have both made an immense impact on me. 


95 delOlmo Lete 1999b, 1206. 
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“FROM THE BURROWS OF THEIR LAIRS . . .” 
THE IMAGERY OF A PROPHETIC UTTERANCE IN A MARI LETTER“ 


Adam E. Miglio 
Wheaton College 


WHEN REEDITING AND OFFERING AN expanded commentary on ARM 26.199 (= A.925+A.2050), J.-M. Durand 
observed how "les textes de prophéties retrouvés à Mari sont des oeuvres difficiles qui demandent sans 
cesse des relectures qui en précisent le sens." In this spirit, the present essay revisits a difficult passage 
from a Mari letter, ARM 26.199:36-37, and proposes a new interpretation of the prophecy recounted in 
these lines. I will begin with an introduction to the historical context for the letter as well as an overview 
of the missive's main argument and rhetorical strategies. Then I will briefly review previous treatments of 
ARM 26.199:36 before offering a new interpretation of these difficult lines. In particular, I will propose a 
new solution for the difficult phrase i-na HU BU UR RE E in line 36 and suggest that the prophetic imagery 
in lines 36-37 is that of the Euphrates' floodwaters overtaking the burrows of fauna found along the banks 
of the River. 

Sammetar, a royal functionary, sent ARM 26.199 to Zimri-Lim, the last king of Mari? Sammetar wrote 
this missive to convince Zimri-Lim that the peace proposed by the man of Eshnunna was a trick and, there- 
fore, to encourage the king to be resolute in pursuit of the war. Peace with Eshnunna was a contentious 
issue at the time of Sammetar's writing. There were mixed responses within Zimri-Lim's kingdom to the 
ongoing war? some were weary of the war and approved of its conclusion, while others resisted peace. Re- 
garding the latter group, as Durand has noted, “Il n'est pas indifférent que donnent également des conseils 
bellicistes des gens qui, à proximité des Mar yamina, ont dû se servir sur leurs biens: peut-être des notables 
autour du temple de Dagan à Tuttul, certainement ceux autour de Dagan de Terqa, villes cernées par des 
terroirs mar yamîna”* In other words, there were those who stood to gain from the war's continuance— 
those such as Sammetar, who was a direct beneficiary of the nearby Yamina lands that were recurrently 
robbed in the course of the war? And in ARM 26.199, Sammetar enlisted prophetic voices that could speak 
with authority in favor of continuing the war efforts and in opposition to the peace proposed by Eshnunna.* 


* [t is an honor to dedicate this study to Dennis Pardee, who has significantly contributed to the understanding of ancient 
letters—especially in Classical Hebrew and Ugaritic—and has produced many new understandings of ancient texts through 
his epigraphic, philological, and morpho-syntactic insights. 

1 Durand 2012, 268. 

2 Atranslation of ARM 26.199 may be found in the appendix, below. 

3 Durand 2012, 269 n. 53. 

4 Ibid., 269. 

5 


See ibid., 261 and n. 29, which cites M.11777, an administrative tablet that documents the proximity of the Yamina lands 
to Sammetar at Mari. 


6 For the practice of embellishing prophecies in the Mari letters, see Sasson 2001; 1995; 2009. 
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ARM 26.199 begins by recounting how the king had asked Lupahum, the apilum-prophet, to inquire af- 
ter the god Dagan regarding the war with Eshnunna: “Entrust me to Dagan.” The occasion for Sammetar’s 
writing, then, was that Lupahum had arrived from Tuttul with a response for the king? Lupahum had re- 
turned with the remarkably confident message that Zimri-Lim would have every success in his war with 
Eshnunna: "Everywhere you go, well-being will gr[e]et you. Battering ram and (siege)-tower will be given 
to you. They will go at your side and be your support.” Yet this optimistic message relayed by the prophet 
required confirmation, especially since Zimri-Lim had seemingly few tactical reasons to be confident about 
his conflict with Eshnunna.’ 

In anticipation of the need to buttress Lupahum's message, Sammetar marshaled evidence to support 
the prophet's credibility. Sammetar's most salient evidence in support of Lupahum's message regarding the 
war with Eshnunna is found in lines 29-40” and particularly hinges on the prophecy given by Lupahum 
against the Yamina in lines 35-37. In these lines, Sammetar reported his conversation with Lupahum about 
his prophetic insight into the victory over Yamina populations just months earlier. Sammetar relayed this 
conversation to the king to buttress Lupahum's trustworthiness and, in turn, his argument that the war 
against Eshnunna should continue. Lupahum's previous forecast against the Yamina presented a rationale 
for trusting the apilum's support for the ongoing war with Eshnunna: Sammetar invoked the past as a prece- 
dent for guiding present circumstances.” 

Sammetar further stylized? Lupahum's prophecy against the Yamina (lines 35-37) to advance his ar- 
gument that the king should continue the war against Eshnunna. A significant stylistic element used by 
Sammetar in his letter was the image of flowing water in association with the theme of calamity. This motif 


7 Syntactically, the turn of phrase may denote a general sense of Zimri-Lim's pious trust in the political patronage of Dagan 
(Heimpel 2003, 252-53 n. 238), but the clause at least implies the idea that the prophet was to conduct an extispicy (Durand 
2012, 258). 


8 Sammetar dispatched his letter roughly two years into the war with Eshnunna. The date of Lupahum's prophetic activities 
documented in ARM 26.199 is chronologically secured to the eighth day of the seventh month in ZL 5 by an administrative 
tablet that records the disbursement of silver for the prophet on this occasion (M.11436). See Durand (1988, 396; 2012, 253). 


9 ARM 26.199, to the contrary, hints that Eshnunna was menacing the central Euphrates region (see esp. lines 17-28). The 
events that transpired shortly after the dispatch of ARM 26.199 stand in stark contrast to the self-assured statements made 
by Lupahum about the war in lines 5-16. Moreover, not long after Sammetar sent this missive to convince Zimri-Lim, the 
king concluded peace with Eshnunna, and he did so without commemorating the war in his year names (Durand 2003). The 
selective "forgetting" the war with Eshnunna adds to the perception that the outcome of this conflict was anything but a 
decisive victory for Zimri-Lim. 


10 Lines 16-28 present the interpretive challenge of determining who is speaking to Sammetar. Morphologically, the form 
iq-bé-e-em (line 29) can be understood as a 3fs, thus making the goddess Deritum or her priestess the subject of the verb, or 
as a 3ms, in which case Lupahum would be the subject. Unfortunately, a solution to this challenge does not result from one's 
interpretation of the verbal sequence in lines 17-22 (u-Se-er-di-ma . . . ü-bi-il .. . u-bi-il), since the conjunction ù in line 29 
may be used with sufficient disjunction to announce a change of scenery or a paragraph-level shift in thought (cf. the use 
of à in line 58, below; also the comment on the interpretation of ù at Mari in general by Durand 1998, 150 n. c). That said, it 
seems preferable to me to take the form iq-bé-e-em (line 29) as a 3ms and conclude that lines 29-40 recount the interactions 
between Lupahum and Sammetar—and not a prophetic utterance of the goddess Deritum to Sammetar—if for no other rea- 
son than that the recap by Sammetar in line 40 most naturally seems to indicate that the immediately preceding lines were 
spoken by Lupahum ([te,"ma-am a[n-n]é- e-em' "Lu-pa-hu-um id-bu-ba-am]). See also Sasson 1995; Nissinen 2003; Durand 
1988; cf. Durand (2012, 264), who seems to understand this summary in line 40 as referring back to Lupahum's prophecy in 
lines 11-14 by translating “Ce message (c'est ce que précédemment) Lupahum m'a(vait) dit.” 


11 Appealing to the past is a tactic in political and diplomatic reasoning in Old Babylonian letters that is discussed, for 
example, by Charpin 1998; Sasson 2001, 314-16, esp. 316); and Sallaberger 1999. The latter scholar identifies this rhetorical 
strategy in other Old Babylonian letters as "Vergleichsschemata" that “vergleicht eine frühere und die jetzige Situation" (Salla- 
berger, 1999 234-35). 


12 By the word “stylized” I mean the various features often associated with the classical tradition that were intended to 
clarify and enhance the ideas being communicated. These features included a seemingly endless array of linguistic tactics 
that sought effectively and persuasively to communicate or argue (see, e.g., the thorough catalog in Lausberg 1998). Durand 
has suggested that Sammetar was, himself, responsible for the composition of the letter (see Durand 2012, 257-58), though 
it may be that he wrote it not so much to keep his message from public knowledge but to conceal his idiosyncratic presen- 
tation of the material. 
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is first encountered in the narrative aside of lines 19-21, which recount a previous trip by the prophet Lupa- 
hum. In these lines, the dire importance of the apilum-prophet's message was conveyed by the imagery 
of flowing water. Sammetar recalled the prophet's vivid warning that water was flowing (má izubbi) and 
that the royal standard (sernum)? was “not firmly fixed" (ul saniq) in place. The royal standard had been a 
pointed object lesson about the contemporary political threat posed by Eshnunna, and Sammetar's mention 
of this previous message was intended to foreground the seriousness of the prophet's more recent journey, 
in which he brought a sikkürum" to Der with political counsel inscribed upon it: ^I hope you do not trust in 
the peace of Eshnunna and grow weary; strengthen your guard even more than before!" 

The image of flowing water was also coupled with the theme of calamity in Sammetar's final report on 
prophetic activities in lines 41-57, especially in line 44. In this instance, Sammetar reported on the message 
of a gammdatum-prophetess and her use of the image of flowing water to portend imminent disaster: “water 
flows under chaff” This vivid image conveyed the sense that the man of Eshnunna was not to be trusted; 
his proposal for peace was not what it seemed. Durand, however, has captured the stylistic similarities and 
innovations in the message of the qammatum-prophetess vis-à-vis Lupahum's message in lines 19-21 by 
observing: “Teau continue d'aller, sous la paille’ ne fait que reprendre l'expression de la 1. 21 : má izubbi = 
‘Peau continue a couler’, indiquant que, malgré les apparences, la situation reste inchangée.”™ The message 
of the qammatum-prophetess, then, was included by Sammetar and edited to fit with the previous image 
of flowing water (lines 19-21) in order to advance the claim that peace with Eshnunna would spell certain 
disaster." 

Yet it was the prophecy in lines 35-37 that served as a linchpin to Sammetar's argument that the war 
with Eshnunna must continue. First, this prophecy against the Yamina was integrated into the missive in 
part by the fact that it, too, utilized the motif of flowing water, along with the prophecy in the preceding 
lines (19-21) and the one in the following lines (41-57, esp. 44). Furthermore, it is noteworthy that the 
prophecy in lines 36-37 contains the sole positive use of this motif. That is, the prophecy in lines 36-37 is, 
in Sammetar's letter, the only instance of the motif of flowing water to portend disaster for Zimri-Lim's 
enemies rather than catastrophe for Zimri-Lim. The positive valence of the prophetic utterance in lines 
35-37 thus calls attention to another way in which this prophecy was crucial to Sammetar's rhetorical 
strategy and argument in his letter. Lines 35-37 were linked to the prophet's opening, bellicose message 
that the war with Eshnunna would continue with great success. While Lupahum's opening prediction that 
Zimri-Lim would have every success in battle against Eshnunna is the only prophetic utterance in the letter 
that does not utilize the motif of flowing water, its optimistic message and tenor are most closely echoed in 
Lupahum’s previous predictions about the conflict with the Yamina (lines 35-37). Thus, both logically and 
stylistically, Lupahum's prophecy against the Yamina was crucial to Sammetar's case to continue the war 
with Eshnunna. 

This overview demonstrates the significance of this prophecy in lines 35-37 to the letter's rhetorical 
aim yet does not suggest this prophetic utterance is without difficulties. The opening statement in line 35 is 
straightforward enough and clarifies the overall sense of the prophet's message, viz., that the Simalite king, 
Zimri-Lim, should not relent in his war against the Yamina: “Do not conclude a treaty with the Yamina!" 


13 See Durand (2012, 263-64). 


14 The prophetic message seems to have been inscribed on the sikkürum. Durand (2012, 260) notes analogous uses of pro- 
phetic symbols in ARM 10.4, to which one might add the instance of the muhhüm prophet's eating a lamb at the city gate 
in ARM 26.206. 


15 Lupahum's message that Eshnunna's overtures toward peace should be rejected may have invoked the practice of using 
sikkuru to barricade doors or gates and turn back an enemy (cf. CAD S 257-58 sikküru mng. 1c). 

16 Durand (2012, 266) also cleverly observes an additional stylistic flourish in this report, namely, *il y a dans ce proverbe 
un jeu de mots entre pám, ‘paille; et pûm, ‘bouche, propos.” Sasson (1995, 605) also makes other stylistic observations. 

17 This well-known prophetic statement from Mari is attested in three separate sources: ARM 26.197, ARM 26.199, and 
ARM 26.202. Yet what is striking about the fortuitous preservation of three independent testimonies to the utterance of the 
gqammatum-prophetess is that this statement was the only commonality among these separate reports; each letter took lib- 
erties with or selectively included portions of the qammatum-prophetess's message (Sasson 1995, 605-8). 
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However, the imagery used by the prophet in the subsequent lines to convey Zimri-Lim's victory over the 
Yamina has proved abstruse. In particular, the crux interpretumis the sequence of five signs, HU BU UR RE E, 
found in line 36. At least two possible interpretations for these five signs have been retained in the histo- 
riography dealing with this text and will be reviewed below. The first solution, proposed shortly after the 
editio princeps, ? was that of Moshe Anbar. Anbar read the signs as hu-bu-ur-re-e and suggested this word 
should be correlated with the CAD’s hubüru B, meaning “din.” Anbar, then, offered the following translation 
of these lines: Tapa (DM8) TAW WAIT oms v» onbv oxvun 3 Sw wyn 9533 (“Because of the noise 
of their tribes, I will drive them out and the river will destroy [them] for you").? According to Anbar, then, 
Lupahum's prophetic message alluded to the poem of Atra-hasis II:4, where humanity is described as upset- 
tingly noisy to the gods: “The gods were disturbed by their clamor [hu-bu-ri-si-na]?" In addition to the fact 
that an allusion to Atra-hasis that construes the lemma hubürum in construct with ginnum would be sur- 
prising, the orthography indicating a reduplication of the final root consonant in this Old Babylonian letter 
would also be unusual.” Thus, though Anbar's proposal cannot be entirely ruled out, it does seem unlikely, 
and most subsequent efforts to deal with the signs HU BU UR RE E have not judged it to be convincing.” 

A second option, credited to Michael Guichard, has increasingly found favor in treatments of this text.” 
According to this interpretation the signs HU BU UR RE E are not to be understood as a single word but 
rather as two words: hubur ré. A resulting translation of the lines in question, then, is “J’enverrai les pas- 
teurs de leurs clans au Habur et le fleuve les achévera pour toi"?* The morpho-syntactic analysis behind this 
interpretation involves taking the first word, hubur, as a designation for the underworld river and as joined 
to the preceding ina as a prepositional phrase. The second word, then, is ré, a construct or genitive form of 
the lemma ré’tim, which in context would denote families, or clans, of the Yamina (ré qinnatisunu).? The di- 
vision of these five signs into two lemmata produces a very different image from that envisioned by Anbar. 
The ré ginnatisunu are understood to be the shepherds/leaders of the Yamina clans who are envisioned as 
being swept away (implicitly by the Habur River) to the underworld (Hubur), the word hubur being taken 
as a pun for the Habur River. 

Like Anbar's proposal, this solution cannot be discounted; in fact, it has much more to commend itself 
than the proposed connection to the CAD's lemma huburu B. At the same time, a few reasons for hesitation 
may be raised. First, as Charpin observes, the Habur River is not spelled anywhere else with two u-vowels 
in the Mari corpus, thus making an alleged pun less likely.” Moreover, a wordplay on the Habur River is 
also somewhat unanticipated, since the letter predominantly has in view the geography of the Euphrates 


18 In the editio princeps, Durand understood the form to be related to the root behind the hapirum, “(a type of) vagrant,” 
and thus translated “Je les (r)enverrai au milieu du dispersement de leurs nids et le fleuve leur portera le coup final pour toi” 
(Durand 1988, 427, 428 n. d; followed by Charpin 1992, 24). This initial proposal, however, was abandoned in many subse- 
quent treatments of this letter (e.g., Charpin 2002) as well as in Durand's most recent treatment of this text (Durand 2012). It 
should also be noted that Heimpel has suggested, merely in passing in a translation note, that the signs might be connected 
to the root hapārum “to encompass,’ though he left the word untranslated (Heimpel 2003, 253 n. 240). Similarly, it is left 
untranslated by Sasson (1995, 601 and n. 7; 2015, 284). 


19 Anbar 2007, 59. The translation of the Hebrew into English is mine. 

20 Anbar 1993. Anbar (2007, 58-59) retained this interpretation in his Hebrew translation alongside the proposal offered 
in Charpin 2002 (see below). 

21 Cf. CAD H 221 hubüru B, which cites a single instance with the doubled final consonant (hu-bur-ri-si-na in SAA III no. 
32: r21), and AHw huburu(m)-II 352, which indicates another (ha-ba-su, ha-šá-šu = hu-bur[-ru] in CT 18 22: ii, 41-43). Both 
texts are from Kuyunjik. 

22 Charpin 2002. 

23 Apud. Charpin 2002, 25 n. 149. 

24 Charpin 2002, 25; followed by Nissinen 2003, 31; Durand 2012, 264. Notably, however, Durand's translation retains the 
more literal meaning of qinnum as an animal's domicile or nest: “Je les expédierai (d'abord) au Hubur faire paitre leurs ‘nids’ 
et je te donnerai (alors) la totalité du fleuve!" 


25 For the meaning of qinnum "family; cf. Durand 1997b, 162 n. e. 


26 He observes that this spelling is reserved for the well-known canal that ran from the Wadi es Souab along the western 
bank of the Euphrates River (Durand 1997b, 278). 
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River Valley—from Tuttul (line 6) to Der (line 18)." Lastly, the turn of phase ré ginnatisunu seems awkward. 
In the context, it could literally denote the Yamina “shepherds” or “pastoralists,” but a synecdochic use of 
re'üm might be somewhat unexpected given Sammetar's descriptions of the Yamina elsewhere.” That is, 
in another letter (A.981) in which Sammetar wrote to the king about the conclusion of the peace between 
the Yamina and the Simal, he indicated the Yamina clans in question did not have mobile pastoralist pop- 
ulations or a leader among these populations to arrange a treaty with portions of the Simal.” Thus ré 
qinnatisunu might seem a less-than-fitting way to portray a collective of Yamina populations. 

Given the challenges to the above interpretations, I wish to offer an alternative solution to the difficul- 
ties of lines 36-37. I propose that the signs HU BU UR RE E preserve a purussüm-noun form (cf. rugummim) 
related to the Akkadian verb hepérum “to dig.” Semantically, purussüm-nouns from verbal roots often func- 
tion as nomina actionis for typical or planned behaviors.” The morphology of a form hupurrüm derived 
from hepérum, therefore, would convey an activity such as “tunneling” or “burrowing?” And while the 
noun hupurrim is, to my knowledge, otherwise unattested, it should be mentioned that another noun relat- 
ed to the verb heperum might be used elsewhere in the sources from Mari to designate digging implements.” 

If this assessment is correct, then the noun hupurrüm should be analyzed as a plural form in construct 
with the following noun qinnatisunu and the entire construct chain (huppuré qinnatisunu) may be trans- 
lated “burrows of their lairs? The resulting image of this interpretation, then, would be that of an animal's 
domicile.” And, while the precise fauna of ARM 26.199 is not identified, since the term qinnum does not 
necessarily connote the domicile of birds, there is no shortage of possible candidates among the fauna that 
inhabited the river valley.** Moreover, it is noteworthy that a similar use of the word qinnum that likens 
one's political and military opponents to animals may also be found in Neo-Assyrian royal inscriptions, 
where the Assyrian's opponents are compared to birds that dwelt in “nests” (qinnu) perched on cliffs.* 

At the same time, the image in ARM 26.199:35-37 should be noted for its distinct use of faunal imag- 
ery to portray the king's enemies. That is, while the later Neo-Assyrian sources conjure the topography 


27 Additionally, while the use of taradum + ina to mean “to drive into" is not impossible, judging from the attestation listed 
in CAD T 50-60 taradum, there are not many similar occurrences; rather, most uses of taradum with ina seem to be temporal 
or to denote a type of action other than a dative sense that indicates a destination to which one is “driven” 


28 Alternatively, if re'üm is understood metaphorically to mean “leaders; then the phrase is a strange, seemingly mixed 


metaphor of “shepherds” (re'í) and “nests” (ginnatu). 


29 A.981:32-41 reads: “Moreover, Uranum and the elders from Dabish came to me and said, ‘By birth we belong among the 
Yahurreans, not to the Yar(r)adum; we do not have a hibrum-(community) or kadim in the pasture-land. We are native to the 
Yahrur, but we want to enter into (an/oath or treaty of) the Simal (tribe) with the Nihadeans. Let us kill the donkey!’” (32) 
$a-ni-tam "á-ra-nu-um ù LU.SU.GLMES(?) (33) ša da-bi-is™ il-li-ku-nim-ma (34) um-[m]a-mi is-tu {si-t<im>} si-tim (35) i-na 
ia-hu-ur-ra ú-ul ia-ra-du-um (36) ni-nu ù i-na na-we-e-em hi-ib-ra-am (37) à ka-di^ u-ul ni-$u (38) zu-ru-ha-tum a-na ia- 
ah-ru-ur ni-nu (39) a-na li-ib-bi DUMU si-i[ m-a]-al (40) i-na ni-ha-di-i i n[i-r|u-ub-ma ANSE ha-a-ri (41) i ni-iq-tá-ul). For 
hibrum, a Yamina term that approximates but is more specific than the general term for mobile pastoralists (hantim), see 
Fleming 2004, 97-100; cf. Durand 2004, 161-62). For the more difficult term kadüm, which seems to designate some form of 
political authority in the pasture (ina nawüm), see Charpin and Durand 2004, 112-13. See the further discussion in Miglio 
(2014, 146—56). 

30 GAG? $8560 notes the purrusüm may "Übergang zu konkreter Bedeutung wie bei pirs.” 


31 Cf other uses of this root in Semitic that designate “holes, burrows” or related concepts, e.g., Arabic hufra “hole, bur- 
row" (cf. hafara “to dig”); modern Hebrew hafi"ráh “excavation, burrow” and Classical Hebrew h“parpara" “mole” (cf. hapar 
“to dig”); Syriac hepra “pit, hole" or h*para “excavation” (cf. the verb h*par “to dig, burrow”); and Old South Arabic (Sabean 
dialect) hfr “pit, well” 

32 See Durand 2005, 12, on the form ka-pa-ar-ra-tim. On the realization of has k at Mari, see the comment by Durand 1998, 
153 n. x. 


33 Seefurther CAD Q 257-58 qinnu mng. 1. 

34 For example, the burrowing fowl mentioned in the Mari letters (e.g., MUSEN.HÁ hu-ri-im in ARM 26.229; see Durand 
1997b, 273). 

35 Eg. Assurnasirpal (RIMA 2: A.01.101.1) or Sennacherib (RIMA 3.1:17; 22); cf. biblical imagery in Obad. 3-4; Num. 24:21; 
Jer. 49:16; Hab. 2:9. 
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of the “hilly flanks” of the Zagros to which Assyrian kings recurrently campaigned,*5 the phrase huppuré 
qinnim in ARM 26.199 evokes the geography and fauna of the Euphrates River Valley." And the imagery 
in ARM 26.199:36-37 is not unique among the sources from Mari in its use of faunal imagery to describe 
military situations. For example, riverine and faunal imagery similar to that found in ARM 26.199:36-37 is 
also contained in the Mari-letter A.3080. This missive preserved a quotation of a letter sent by Zimri-Lim 
in which the king likened the populations along the Euphrates to fauna that would be swept away by a 
flood. The king vividly described an impending military advance of the Elamites against the inhabitants 
of the ah Purattim and likened these inhabitants to insects living along the banks (rimmatum ša kisadim) 
that would be indiscriminately overwhelmed by the floodwaters of the river (milum ša narim).** Likewise, 
perhaps even more closely connected to ARM 26.199:36—37 is the cluster of ideas and words found in the 
Epic of Zimri-Lim—those of floodwaters, the presentation of the king’s enemy as an animal, and attention 
to the enemy's qinnum. 


In the [wo]mb, the gods gave (him) his name, 

May the pronouncement of Anum, the wild bull of his land, be holy! 
The gods gave him the name Zimri-Lim, 

1 May the pronouncement of Anum, the wild bull of his land, be holy! 
'He' exulted the resplendent king and, 

he has made Enlil's enemy his adversary! 

Amidst the Habur and the Euphrates, 

In the place where Addu rendered his judgment, 

?' He raised his voice (and) he scattered his lair, 


He frustrated his intentions to the four corners of the earth.?? 


“He raised his voice, shattered the lance of the enemy, 


He poured out his rage" on the land[s]!” 

In this composition, Zimri-Lim is portrayed as having been elected by the gods for kingship. Thereafter the 
king enjoyed divine support on the battlefield, especially that of the storm god Addu, who overwhelmed the 
enemy" of the king. In particular, the ferocity of Addu in the storm is paired with an allusion to floodwa- 


36 That is, Neo-Assyrian royal inscriptions envision remote and difficult to conquer foes as birds that inhabit qinnü, such as 
“an eagle's nest . . . at the summit of Mount Nipur” (TI, .MUSEN . . . se-er zuq-ti KUR ni-pur). Durand (1988, 428 n. d) noted in 
the editio princeps of ARM 26.199 that the use of qinnum anticipates the descriptions of enemies in the Neo-Assyrian annals. 


37 While the precise fauna of ARM 26.199 is not identified and the term qinnum does not necessarily connote the domicile 
of birds, it is worth noting that a burrowing fowl is mentioned in the Mari letters (e.g., MUSEN.HÁ hu-ri-im in ARM 26.229; 
see Durand 1997b, 273). 


38 See Durand (1990, 106-8); cf. also Durand (2012, 262), and see further the discussion in Miglio (2014, 197-227). As it con- 
cerns the image in A.3080, the description of the carnage from the flood as “dragonflies” (kulilum) in Atra-hasis (IIIv:5-7) is 
also noteworthy (cf. also Chen 2013, 51-53). 

39 Lines: (12) [iJ-Sa, su -qü-ri ib-bu-ü DINGIR.MES šum-šu (13) zi-ik-ru ^a-nim li -te (TI)-li-il ri-im ma-ti-$u (14) zi-im-ri-li- 
im ib-bu-á DINGIR.MES šum-šu (15) zi-ik-ru *a-nim li-te -li-il ri-im ma-'ti-&u' (16) LUGAL sa-pé-e-em ‘lu’ -$a-'ar -bi-ma (17) 
na-ak-ri ^en-líl i§-ta-ka-an za-ri-Su (18) ib-bi-ri-it ha-bu-ur à pu-ra-an-tim (19) i-na aš-ri "«ISKUR i-di-nu di-na-aš-šu (20) id-di 
ri-ig-ma-a$-su qí-in-na-su ti-pa-ar-ri-ir (21) a-na ki-ib-ra-at er-be-e-im te -em-su is-pu-uh (published in Guichard 2014a; see 
the translation in Miglio 2016, text 6). 

40 In this context, the Akkadian word imtu refers to the destructive effects of the storm, which Addu pours out on 
Zimri-Lim's enemies. Cf. the cognate Hebrew form hema^ and its use with storm-god imagery in the Hebrew Bible (e.g., Isa. 
66:15; 42:25; Jer. 23:19; 30). 

41 The singular nouns in line 17 (na-ak-ri and za-ri-$u) are best understood as the antecedents for the masculine singular 
suffixes in lines 20-21. 
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ters” that will scatter (u-pa-ar-ri-ir) the enemy, who is envisioned as wildlife residing in qinnum along the 
riverbanks. Thus the constellation of the ideas and images in this text, too, seems to evoke imagery of an 
animal's domicile, as in ARM 26.199:36-37.? Lupahum, therefore, was not alone in his use of imagery from 
the central Euphrates to underscore a political or religious point. 


CONCLUSION 


ARM 26.199 is a complex missive that begs several additional questions that have not been treated above 
and that certainly require further attention. My proposal in this essay, however, has focused on the imagery 
in ARM 26.199:36-37 and specifically on the difficult phrase i-na HU BU UR RE E in line 36. I have argued 
that this prophetic utterance envisioned the Euphrates' floodwaters as overtaking the burrows of fauna 
found along the banks of the River. I have treated the morpho-syntax of the form huburrüm and cited a few 
instances that use similar imagery and word choices to those found in ARM 26.199:36—37. I have suggested 
it was quite fitting that this prophecy declared to the king at Mari—a city Jean-Cl. Margueron has dubbed 
“la fille de l'Euphrate"^—used imagery drawn from the familiar landscape of the river valley in a prophecy 
against the Yamina.” 


APPENDIX: TRANSLATION OF ARM 26.199 


a-na be-li-ia 
qi-bi-ma 


Lines Speak to my lord: thus says Sammetar, your 1 
1-4 servant. 2 
3 um-ma sa-am-me-e-tar 
4 IR-ka-a-ma 
Lines Lupahum, the dpilum-prophet of Dagan, 5 ™lu-pa-hu-um LU a-pi-lum ša *da-gan 
5-16 arrived here from Tuttul. He conveyed the 6 is-tu tu-ut-tu-ul™ ik-$u-dam 
message that my lord charged him with 7 te,-ma-am ša be-li i-na sa-ga-ra-tim™ 
(while he was) at Saggaratum, (saying): 8 
“Entrust me to Dagan.” He conveyed that 9 


üá-wa-e-ru-$u um-ma-mi a-na *da-gan {ša te[r-q Ja‘ 
pí-iq-da-an-ni te,-ma-am Sa-a-ti 


message and they answered him: “Every- 10 u-bi-il-ma ki-a-am i-pu-lu-3u um-ma-mi 
where you go, well-being will gr[e]et you. 11 e-ma ta-al-la-ku tü-ü-ub li-ib-bi 

Battering ram and (siege)-tower will be giv- 12 im-ta-na-a[h-h ]a-ar-[k]a 8Pia-si-bu-um 

en to you. They * will go at your side and 13 à '9* (q]i-im-tum [n]a-ad-nu-ni-kum 

be your support.” This is the response they 14 i-na i-di-ka i-il-[1]a-ku tap-pu-ut-ka i-il-la-ku 
gave him at Tuttul. 15 fe,-ma-am an-né-e-em i-na tu-ut-tu-ul* 


42 Cf. Atra-hasis IIL:1:48-51, in which it is the storm-Addu's voice (rigmum) that signals the impending flood and thus 
motivates Atra-hasis to close the door to his vessel. 


43 In fact, one must wonder whether the image in ARM 26.199 might have been an allusion to the Epic of Zimri-Lim. The 
latter composition refers to an unnamed apilum of Dagan, who saw the sign (ittum) of the god on behalf of the king (see 
further Guichard 2014b). Moreover, as Durand (2012, 259) has suggested, there may be another allusion, or at least common 
verbal imagery, between the letter and the Epic of Zimri-Lim. 


44 Margueron 2004, 31. 


45 The imagery in ARM 26.199 is not only geographically appropriate, as discussed in the section above, but it is also con- 
gruent with the well-established theological connection between Dagan and the Euphrates River. Dagan was the patrimonial 
head of the gods and, therefore, the kingmaker along the central Euphrates River (see Durand 2008, 174-75, 194-95; Feliu 
2003, 162-67, 170-73). In the Epic of Zimri-Lim, therefore, it was the apilum of Dagan who reported the auspicious sign of 
Dagan for Zimri-Lim, the king (A.3152+M.5665+ IIE30—36), and it was before Dagan at Ekisiqqa in Terqa that the king re- 
quested life, prosperity, and strength. And several Late Bronze Age texts from Emar may possibly ascribe to Dagan the title 
"Lord of the Riverbank,” although these texts are fragmentary (Feliu 2003, 241). 


46 It is not certain, to me at least, who or what are the subjects of the verb i-il-la-ku. Most interpreters have understood 
the subjects to be the “Battering ram and (siege)-tower” that accompany Zimri-Lim into battle. Alternatively, it may be the 
gods who supported Zimri-Lim in battle, as Durand (2012, 259) has suggested on the basis of his comparison with the Epic 
of Zimri-Lim. 
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Lines When he arrived from Tuttul, I conduct- 16 i-pu-lu-$u ù iš-tu tu-ut-tu-ul™ 
16-28 ed” (him) to Der and he brought my bolt 17 ki-ma ka-Sa-di-Su-ma a-na de-er“ ü-se-er-di-ma 
to the goddess Deritum. Previously he had 18 85sí-ik-ku-ri a-na *de-ri-tim u-bi-il 
brought the royal standard and said: "Ihe 19 pa-na-nu-um &e-er-nam u-bi-il um-ma-mi 
royal standard is not fastened; water is 20 Se-er-nu-um {ZA} á-ul sá-ni-iq-ma mu-ú {Ú} 


m 


flowing. Strengthen the royal standard 21 i-zu-ub-bu Se-er-nam du-un-ni-ni, 
Now he has brought my bolt (and) thus it 22 i-na-an-na sí-ik-ku-ri ü-bi-il 
was written (on the bolt): “I hope you, (Der- 23 ù ki-a-am Sa-pi-{IR}ir 


itum), do not trust in the peace of Eshnunna 24 um-ma-mi as-st-ur-ri a-na sa-li-mi-im 
and let your guard down; be even more vig- 25 ša LÚ ées-nun-nd* ta-ta-ka-li-/ma 
ilant than before!" 26 a-ah-ki ta-na-ad-di-i 


27 ma-as-sa-ra-tu-ki e-li ša pa-na-nu-um 
28 'lu-ü' du-un-nu-na 
Lines Moreover, he spoke to me: “I hope he will 29 "ù a--ia-si-im ki-a-am iq-bé-e-em um-ma-mi 
29-40 | not swear a solemn oath with the man of 30 as-[sü]-ur-ri LUGAL ba-lum AN-lim Sa-li-im 
[Esh]nunna without asking the god. (Rather, 31 a-na LU[é§]-nun-na * na-pí-iš,-ta-šu 
the king should do) just as (he did) previous- 32 i-la-ap-pa-at ki-ma ša i-na pa-ni-tim 
ly when the Yamina came down to Saggara- 33 i-nu-ma DU[MU.MJES [i]a-[m]i-na8 ur-du-nim-ma 


tum and dwelt (there), at which time I said i-na sa-ga-ra-tim F 

to the king: ‘Do not conclude a treaty with 34 us-bu à a-na LUGAL aq-bu-ü um-ma a-na-ku-ma 
the Yamina! I, (Dagan), will drive them from 35 ANSEha-a-ri ša DUMU.MES ia-mi-na la ta-qa-ta-al 
the burrows of their lairs and the River will 36 i-na (B[U]] hu-pu-ur-re-e qí-na-ti-3u-nu 


finish them off for you’ [N]ow he should 37 a-tà-ra-as-sá-nu-ti ù ÍD.DA ü-ga-am-ma-ra-kum 
not swear a sol[em]n oath with the man of 38 [i-n]a-an-na ba-lum AN-[la] m i-3[a-a]l-lu 
[Esh]nunna without asking the god.” This is 39 n[a-pí-is;]-ta-su la i-la-ap-pa-at 


the message that Lupahum spoke to me. 40 te,-ma-am a|[n-n]é- e-em"" lu-pa-hu-um id-bu-ba-am 
Lines Two [d]ays later a qammatum-prophetess 41 wa-ar-ki-$u-ma i-na $a-ni-i-im [u,- m] i-im 
41-57 of Dagan at Ter[qa] came and spoke [to me, 42 1 V'NSga-ma-tum $a da-gan ša t[er-qa] 

say]ing: "Beneath chaff water flo[ws]! They 43 il-li-kam-ma ki-a-am iq-bé-e-[em um-ma]-mi 

are continually writi[ng to you] (and) they 44 §a-pa-al in-nu-da mu-t i-il-[la-ku] 

are sending their gods [to you], but they are 45 a-na sa-li-mi-im is,-ta-na-ap-p[a-ru-ni-kum] 

planning an act of deception in their hearts. 46 AN.MES-&u-nu i-tà-ar-ra-du-[ni-kum] 

The king should not swear a solemn oath 47 ù §a-ra-am §a-né-e-em-ma 

without consulting the god!” She request- 48 i-na li-ib-bi-Su-nu i-ka-ap-pu-du 

ed a laharum-garment and a nose-ring, so 49 LUGAL ba-lum AN-lam i-sa-al-lu 


I g[a]ve (them) to her. She delivered her 50 na-pi-is,-ta-Su la i-la-ap-pa-at 
instructions in the temple of Belet-Ekallim 51 1 TUG.SI.SA la-ha-r[e-e]-em ù sé-er-re-tam 


before the h[igh priestess, Ini]b-shina. I 52 [i]-ri-i$-ma ad-[di-in-s]i-im à wu-ti-ur-ta-Sa 

have sent to my lord a repor[t on the mat- — 53 i-na É *NIN.É.GAL 'a-[n]a D[AM.DINGIRARA Fi-ni]- 
ter] which she spoke to me. Let my lord ib-Si-na 

consider (it) so that he can act as the great 54 id-di-in te,-e[m a-wa-at] 

sovereign (that he is). 55 id-bu-bu-nim-ma a-na se-er be-li-ia 


56 as-pu-ra-am be-li li-is,-ta-al-ma 
57 ša Sar-ru-ti-Su GAL li-pu-us 


47 The subject of the verbs in lines 17-22 has been understood in two ways. I have followed most translators by interpreting 
the initial form as a first-person singular verb: “I conducted (him)” (ü-3e-er-di-ma, line 17). The subsequent forms, then, are 
treated as third-person forms: “he brought" (u-bi-il, lines 18, 19, 22; ARM(T) 26/1: 427; Heimpel 2003, 252-54; Nissinen 2003, 
30-32). According to this interpretation, an overarching interest of the letter is to establish Lupahum’s consistency and cred- 
ibility as an advisor in the war against Eshnunna. In this case, the missive seems to introduce the apilum-prophet's message 
from Tuttul (lines 5-16) only to show his consistency by recounting the messages he gave at Der (lines 16-28). Thereafter, 
Sammetar reminded the king of Lupahum’s track record in dealing with the conflict with the Yamina (lines 29-40) and pro- 
vided confirmation of Lupahum’s message by appealing to an outside source, a qammatum-prophetess (lines 41-57). More 
recently, however, Durand has suggested that all these verbs should be understood as first-person singular forms in which 
Sammetar is the subject of the verb forms (Durand 2012, 260-61). 


48 The erasure seems to be best understood as the scribe's efforts to avoid an error of omission, namely the HU sign. 


Lines 
58-63 
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Lastly I immediately sent Abi-Epuh (to 
find) Yansib-Dagan, the regular conscript 
from Dashran, (about) whom my lord wrote 
(with instructions) to cut off his head. That 
man was not found, so he put his household 
and his people in[to] slavery. The next day a 
tablet from Yasim-Dagan reached [me], say- 
ing: "Ihat man has arrived here with me!" 
Let my lord write [to me] whether or not I 
should release his family. 
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58 ù as-Sum ia-an-sí-ib-*da-gan pi-ih-ri-im 

59 LU da-ai-ra-an" ša a-na qa-qa-di-su na-ka-si-im be-lí 
is-pu-ra-am qa-tam 

60 a-na qa-tim a-bi-e-pu-uh as-pu-ur lú $a-a-ti u-ul i-mu- 
ru-ma É-sá ù ni-[3]e,,-/ $[u] 

61 ‘a’-[na 1]R-du-ti [m i]d-di-in i-na Sa-ni-i-im u,-mi-im 
tup-pí ia-si-im-“da-gan ik-3[u-dam 

62 [u] m-ma-mi lú šu-ú ik-ta-as-dam i-na-an-na an-ni- 
tam la an-ni-tam be-li li-i$-pu-ra-[am] 

63 ni-$e,,-$u lu-wa-as-Se-er 
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THE THIRD MASCULINE SINGULAR SUFFIX ON NOUNS 
WRITTEN WITH HEH MATER 


Eric D. Reymond 
Yale Divinity School 


THE FOLLOWING STUDY REPRESENTS AN expansion of some of the research I conducted on the third mas- 
culine singular (hereafter, 3ms) suffix with heh mater found in the Wisdom of Ben Sira.' The present paper 
offers more evidence concerning the suffix in the Masoretic Text (MT) and Dead Sea Scrolls (DSS) than I was 
able to offer in that previous work. I am thrilled to be able to offer this study to my doctor-father in honor 
of his birthday, as well as in recognition of the overwhelming amount of assistance and advice he provided 
during the writing of my dissertation and during my course work. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


The most recent work, to my knowledge, dealing exclusively with the 3ms suffix spelled with a heh mater 
is that by Ian Young.’ In his paper, Young lists the examples of the suffix in the MT and the instances found 
in the DSS that are connected specifically with the biblical text, in biblical Qumran scrolls, and in the Pe- 
sher to Nahum (40169). Young concludes correctly that the distribution of the suffix in the MT suggests 
the suffix was a recognized marker for the 3ms suffix throughout the Bible for scribes from different eras, 
even scribes from relatively late times? Furthermore, he notes the suffix occurs in certain concentrations 
and seems dominant on particular words. He suggests that among the possible reasons a scribe might use 
the heh instead of the more common wawis to add variety to the text (as an archaism)‘ or it might occur as 
a mistake (i.e., as an Aramaism)? 

The present study attempts to improve on Young's findings by providing further evidence for the suffix 
marked by heh among the DSS, as well as providing other possible factors influencing the spelling of the 
suffix with a heh mater instead of a waw. The use of the same heh mater to mark final -ð vowels (e.g., ny? 
"Pharaoh") in a variety of texts (both biblical and nonbiblical) is the first important thing to note. Such 
spellings imply that the use of heh to mark the 3ms suffix (when this suffix had already developed into -o 
[< -ahu]) was a natural component of the orthographic system used by scribes. It seems that graphic and 
phonetic similarity between words with final -ð spelled with heh likely played a key role in encouraging the 
use of the heh mater to mark the suffix.* These findings, demonstrated in the MT, the Wisdom of Ben Sira 
(Sir), and the DSS, suggest Young's suspicion that the heh mater for the suffix emerged during the trans- 


Reymond 2018. 
Young 2001. 
Ibid., 240. 
Ibid., 229, 240. 


In relation to variety, Young refers to Barr 1989, 194. 


ON Ui 4 WN n3 


Note the occasional variation of 15 and x9, perhaps in some cases intentional. See Shepherd 2014. Thanks to H. Hardy for 
this reference. 
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mission of the text is correct." This implies, furthermore, that although the use of the heh materto mark the 
3ms pronominal suffix may be archaic (since it is common in preexilic texts, but rare afterward), it does not 
seem to be used in an archaistic manner, that is, as a linguistic anachronism. 


HEH MATER TO MARK WORD-FINAL -O IN THE MT 


Before considering the use of the heh mater to mark the 3ms pronominal suffix, it bears considering how 
this same vowel is marked with heh in other words. Through this exercise, it will be seen that such indi- 
cation of final -ð is part of the orthographic system used by ancient Hebrew scribes. In the MT, final -ð is 
sometimes marked with a heh mater, especially with particular names and/or titles, including An" “Jer- 
icho,” 953 “Necho? nya “Pharaoh,” ri»u/ri»v “Shiloh” naw/naiw "Socoh; nij» "Solomon; as well as in 
certain common short words, specifically n3"»N “where, nag "where; nt "this; n3 “thus,” and n& “here” In 
addition, qal infinitives absolute of etymological III-waw/ yodh roots usually mark their final -ð with a heh 
mater? 

It should be noted, however, that at least for the Leningrad Codex B19“ (LC) the spelling of some of 
these words was not uniform and admitted of variations, such that we find in’ and in? (fifty-six times 
vs. once with heh), 3123 (four times vs. four times with heh), idiw in the Judean hills (twice vs. twice with 
heh), inv near Hebron (once vs. once with heh), irw and iw (eleven times vs. twenty-two times with heh), 
it (twice vs. eleven times with heh), ib (twenty-four times vs. fifty-seven times with heh). In addition, qal 
infinitives absolute without heh” occur in about a third of the total number of examples (thirty times in all 
vs. sixty-one with heh). Moreover, it is helpful to notice that sometimes the two spellings can occur in the 
same verse." 

While the variation in the spelling of certain words seems to defy systematic explanation (as with n5 
vs. 18 in Ezekiel), in other cases one can perceive some patterns. For example, for certain words, such as 
123/121 and the shared place name iDiw/ndiw, the distribution suggests the spelling with heh was common 
in earlier periods,” while the spelling with waw was more common in later periods." 

More interesting and relevant for our topic is the tendency for the spelling of final -ð to be informed, 
in part, by the spelling of neighboring words.” This tendency is especially clear in the spelling of the qal 
infinitives absolute. These examples are important because they form a good parallel with the variation in 
spelling of the 3ms suffix. That is, in both cases the ending -o is part of the morphology of the word/suffix 
and, as such, can occur on or as part of a variety of words and roots. 

As mentioned above, roughly two-thirds (sixty-one examples) of these particular verb forms are spelled 
with final heh, while one-third (thirty examples) are spelled with final waw. The spelling of the qal infin- 


7 Ido not believe, however, that this possibility eliminates the usefulness of so-called archaic linguistic features in helping 
to isolate possibly early texts in the Bible. Such factors are some among a number of others that can be evaluated in order 
to infer the possible date of a text. 

8 For most of the examples, see Joüon and Muraoka (1991, 87b) and Andersen and Forbes (1986, 183-85). 

9 Eg. NRI in Exod. 3:7. While infinitives absolute (and construct) from etymological III-waw/yodh roots occur in other 
stems with final -o, these forms are very rare and often marked with heh (e.g., the niphal nix [Hos. 10:15]; 1] nxt Sam. 
3:21] vs. the only examples of the poel i3 135 “conceiving and muttering” [Isa. 59:11]). 

10 E.g.iN?in Gen. 26:28. 

11 In some cases, very common words such as 778 “Pharaoh,” ni» “Solomon,” as well as n3 “thus” are spelled uniformly 
inthe LC with heh. The search for examples was performed through Accordance software. There are three cases in which the 
infinitive absolute bears the ending of the infinitive construct, n-, according to this search: ninw (Isa. 22:13); niN? as a Qere 
to MT ria (Isa. 42:20); nios (Hos. 10:4). These examples were not included in the tabulations below. 


12 nbU and iw in 1 Sam. 3:21; iam nan in Ezek. 40:10; inw and nhvw in Jer. 49:12. Note, too, at least one alternative spelling 
with an aleph appears N8 in Job 38:11; cf. NNT, passim). 


13 nD) in 2 Kgs. 23:29, 33, 34, 35 and n3U/n3iv in Josh. 15:35, 38; 1 Sam. 15:1 (2x). 
14 iD} in Jer. 46:2; 2 Chron. 35:20, 22; 36:4 and iniw in 1 Chron. 4:18; 2 Chron. 11:7; 28:18. 


15 We cannot, of course, hope for total consistency in spelling (see Barr 1989, 194). 
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itives absolute of etymological III-waw/ yodh roots with heh seems to follow the tendency to spell all ety- 
mological III-waw/ yodh verb forms ending in a vowel with a heh mater (e.g., the 3ms perfect 733, the 3ms 
imperfect and related forms 732; the ms imperative 33; the ms active participle 133). Given this tendency, 
it is the spelling of the infinitive absolute with waw that seems particularly unusual. One might initially 
suspect the cases with waw are concentrated in the latest books of the Bible based on the distributions of 
the names “Necho” and *Socoh" described above, but this conclusion is not correct. The infinitives absolute 
marked with waw appear in the Pentateuch (in the earliest sources), 1 and 2 Samuel, First Isaiah," and 
Micah, as well as in later books, such as Jeremiah, Lamentations, and Ezekiel. Instead, I believe two interre- 
lated factors influence the spelling with waw: (1) proximity to other words, especially verb forms that end 
with a waw mater, and (2) the graphic similarity with the masculine plural imperative. 

Of the sixty-one spellings with final heh mater, forty-two (69%) are directly preceded and/or followed 
by a word (not including particles) with a final heh mater (usually indicating -e or -à of an etymologically 
related finite verb form, as in the phrase 7127 717 “he even drew water"), but not by a word with a final 
waw mater.” Of the thirty examples of the qal infinitives absolute with final waw mater, only fourteen (47%) 
are preceded and/or followed by a word with a heh mater but not by a word with a waw mater.” All things 
being equal, one would expect the two spellings of the infinitive absolute to be equally distributed. The 
incongruity suggests a preference for infinitives absolute with heh to accompany finite verbs with similar 
graphic endings. 

Comparison of the spellings with final waw mater is even more striking: There are only five cases (8% 
of the total of sixty-one examples) in which the qal infinitive absolute with heh mater is directly preceded 
and/or followed by a word with a final waw mater but not by a word with a final heh mater.” On the other 
hand, there are eleven cases (37% of the total of thirty examples) in which the qal infinitive absolute with 
waw mater is directly preceded and/or followed by a word with a final waw mater but not by a word with 
a heh mater.” 

The tendency seems to be well represented by Jeremiah 49:12, where we find the phrases inw? inw “they 
will still drink” but then nipàn nii “(you who) should be entirely free of punishment" and nnn nn “you 
must certainly drink?” In most cases, where the infinitive absolute ends with waw and a neighboring word 
ends with a waw mater too, the verb accompanying the infinitive absolute is a verb form ending in -à. In 


16 The masculine singular passive participle "113 is not an exception, since it ends in a consonantal yodh. The fact that the 
masculine singular imperative is spelled with a final heh mater instead of a yodh suggests the spelling of the imperative is at 
least partially influenced by the spelling of the imperfect. 


17 E.g., 1 Isa. 6:9. 
18 Exod. 2:19. 


19 In Exodus 19:13 the finite verb and infinitive absolute appear with heh, though the infinitive absolute is preceded by ix. 
In 2 Kings 3:16, one finds the tetragrammaton directly preceding the infinitive absolute with heh. These occurrences were 
not included in the count of forty-two. 


20 In four cases, the construction consisted of the infinitive absolute i'^ followed by a finite form of the same verb (Gen. 
18:18; Num. 30:7; Jer. 15:18; Ezek. 20:32); in another four cases we find i'n followed by a finite form of the same verb (Ezek. 
3:21; 18:28; 33:15, 16). 

21 Lev. 25:14; 2 Sam. 15:30; Isa. 21:5; Esth. 9:17, 18. The infinitive absolute with final heh mater also appears in three places 
where one of the surrounding words ends with a waw and another ends with heh (97%) naix [Exod. 19:13]; A521 nov 19) 
[2 Sam. 15:30]; ngA AND irm ry [Zech. 11: 17]). A still different exception is Pn N573ps for; rn *i»-3nw [2 Kgs. 8: 10]. These 
occurrences were not counted in the above tabulation. 


22 E.g. PRT ix 128 "they said we see clearly" (Gen. 26:28). Other examples of the qal infinitive absolute with final waw 
mater are in Exodus 32:6; 1 Samuel 6:12; Isaiah 6:9; Jeremiah 7:5; 22:4; 22:10; 25:28; 49:12; 50:4; and Micah 1:10. In other cases, 
the appearance of the final waw mater on a qal infinitive absolute may be connected with the absence of a neighboring word 
with final heh mater combined with an immediately preceding or following waw conjunction (as in inv? [Isa. 22:13]) or final 
waw consonant (as in 1371 NY? [Isa. 59:4]). 

23 The examples are largely paralleled in the biblical DSS, though occasionally there is variation, as with man mn in 4027 
(4QNumP) at Numbers 30:7 for MT nmn ;nn v2 in 10Isa? at Isaiah 59:4 for MT 135. The word 1531 1105 (11QPs*) at Psalm 
126:6 for MT 7231 is probably better understood as “they will weep,’ given the plural participle that follows. For the unex- 
pected ninw of Isaiah 22:13 in the MT, 1QIsa* has mnv, while 4055 (40Isa*) has nnw and 4Q57 (40Isa*) has nw. 
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contrast, there are only two passages where an infinitive absolute marked with heh is close to a verb form 
that ends in -à.^^ The first of these passages, 2 Samuel 15:30 (523 Ay 1»), contains a preceding participial 
phrase (72121 79) that could have influenced the spelling of the following paralleled infinitives absolute 
with heh.” The second of these occurrences, in Isaiah 21:5 (3p NNW), is preceded by another verbal phrase 
with infinitive absolute (magn n5x). 

These distributions suggest that, although spelling of the qal infinitive absolute of etymological III- 
waw/yodh roots could vary (based probably on numerous factors, including the whim of the scribe), the 
use of one mater instead of the other correlates with the spelling of nearby words in a significant number 
of examples. In essence, the use of a final waw mater on infinitives absolute seems to be discouraged by 
the presence of neighboring words (especially the etymologically related finite forms) that carry a final heh 
mater, and the use of a final waw mater on infinitives absolute seems to be encouraged by the presence of 
neighboring words (especially verb forms) bearing a final waw mater.” In addition to the examples cited 
above, note mp inwi “and drink, and they arose" (Exod. 32:6) and now» iy “and lowing, and they did 
not turn?” 

In addition, it is my suspicion that the spelling of the infinitive absolute with waw (e.g., 123) was also 
influenced by the spelling of the waw of the masculine plural imperative (e.g., 123). This suspicion is based 
on the fact that where one finds the infinitive absolute with final waw mater, the neighboring (and syntac- 
tically associated) verb form is often a qal masculine plural imperative” or a masculine plural imperfect 
or jussive.? It is easy, I think, to imagine how the spelling of the masculine plural imperative form of a 
verb (e.g., 123)—or even the third common plural perfect form 1223—would suggest to a scribe the possible 
spelling of the infinitive absolute in a similar manner (i.e., 123), especially if the spelling of the infinitive 
absolute (with waw or heh) were simply a matter of the scribe's choice. The link between the masculine 
plural imperative and the plural imperfect forms is less transparent. Still, since, from an orthographic and 
morphological perspective, imperatival forms seem to be closely linked with imperfect forms (note, e.g., 
avy/avn ,n33/n33n, and 130/1305), it seems likely to me that a scribe would associate the imperfect and 
imperative forms with each other. By extension, it seems this association could have influenced a scribe to 
write the infinitive absolute with a waw instead of a heh. 

Moreover, it seems likely that in certain places phonetically similar words from the same verse may 
have affected the spelling of the infinitive absolute with waw, as with may inn... 320m "vn “my innards 
churn...Iwas severely rebellious.”*' And certain commonly occurring forms may have had a similar effect, 
as with 19 "they were"? and mnn Nò fn “it will certainly not be?” Such influence of neighboring words on 


24 2 Sam. 15:30; Isa. 21:5. 

25 In Isaiah 21:5, the infinitive absolute with heh (NNW) is followed by the masculine plural imperative, which however is 
part of the following clause. 

26 Influence of neighboring words on spelling is also found in other ways. E.g., the word Nia is spelled and pronounced 
as N2iD due to proximity to NYiD (see 2 Sam. 3:25; Ezek. 43:11). 

27 1 Sam. 6:12. 

28 Perhaps also by the third common plural perfect (e.g., 323). 

29 Isa. 6:9; Jer. 22:10. 

30 Jer. 7:5; 22:4; 25:28; 49:12; 50:4; Mic. 1:10. By imperfect and perfect, I mean both the prefix and suffix conjugations, with 
or without the waw-consecutive forms. In most cases, the finite form is part of the same clause as the infinitive absolute. In 
all but one case (12? i233 Tn "they went along, weeping” [Jer. 50:4]), the infinitive absolute is etymologically related to the 
finite forms with which it is associated. 

31 Lam. 1:20. 

32 Ezek. 20:20, 24. 

33 Ezek. 20:32. Note too i “they will be" (Gen. 17:16) vs. rm #7 (Gen. 18:18); i “they will be” (Num. 29:13; 31:3) vs. PA 
man (Num. 30:7); and wy “they did” (Ezek. 29:20) vs. n iwy “he will certainly do” (Ezek. 31:11). In Jeremiah 15:18 one also 
finds iwy, though without a finite form ending in waw in the same or neighboring chapter, and in Jeremiah 4:18 one finds 
iwy without a finite form in the same or neighboring chapter. Overall, the infinitive absolute of m7 is spelled with waw four 
times and with heh twice; by contrast, the infinitive absolute of NWy is spelled with waw four times and with heh ten times. 
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each other is also reflected in other cases of abnormal or unexpected spellings; note, for example, how the 
second feminine singular suffix is spelled in its Aramaic form (i.e., *2-) in close proximity to the feminine 
singular imperative of Tn (i.e., *27), especially where it can be construed as the prepositional phrase “for 
yourself,” as in Song 2:13, which reads: “arise for yourself [3 mp], my darling, my beauty, and come for 
yourself [127271]?! 

The relevance of this digression on the spelling of infinitives absolute will become clear as we try to 
explain the spelling of the 3ms suffix. As will be detailed below, the more unusual spelling of the 3ms suffix 
with heh seems also to be related to its proximity to other words spelled with final heh mater, as well as to 
the graphic similarity between the word with 3ms heh suffix and other words ending in a final heh mater. 
Finally, it seems important to note the concentration in Jeremiah and Ezekiel of infinitives absolute that 
vary their spelling. A similar variation appears in these books with the 3ms suffix.” 


THIRD MASCULINE SINGULAR SUFFIX WITH HEH MATER IN THE PREEXILIC 
INSCRIPTIONS 


In preexilic Hebrew inscriptions, the 3ms suffix is marked with heh on nouns and perfect verbs almost ex- 
clusively.*° Curiously, however, in the Ketef Hinnom silver scrolls (containing a text something like Num. 
6:24-26), the text of plaque/amulet 1, line 11, appears to attest a waw in 11 “in it, though the letters are diffi- 
cult to read.” Furthermore, it bears remarking that where the 3ms heh suffix was thought to occur in these 
inscriptions (in n32Un “his bed” [lines 8-9] and n5Na “his redeemer” or “he redeemed him" [lines 11-12]**), 
recent editions provide different readings: 273 “blessing” in lines 8-9 and the word “redemption” in lines 
11-12.” The other example of the simple waw may occur in the Siloam Tunnel inscription in 1p? “his friend” 
(in lines 2, 3, and 4), whose single mater has inspired much comment.” 


Blau (1970, 121) notes the Proto-Hebrew /s/ phoneme of pav “to clap" is spelled with sin (at Job 27:23; Isa. 2:6) due to the 
similarly spelled root paw “to be enough.” 


34 Cf. 75 Mp in 40107 (4QCant^) at Song 2:13. The same trigger for the spelling of the second feminine singular suffix in 
its Aramaic-like form appears in 2 Kings 4:3 (3032U . .. "5 Ketiv); 4:7 (Ia... DWI... 2); Ketiv). 

35 It bears mentioning that the same kinds of variation in spelling observed above in the LC can be found between other 
manuscripts of the MT. For example, what is ri2U in the LC is spelled with a final waw in two manuscripts (Kennicott’s nos. 
288, 601) at Joshua 18:9; in one manuscript (no. 602) at Joshua 19:51; in one manuscript (no. 112) at Joshua 22:9. 74 in the LC 
is spelled with waw in four manuscripts in its first attestation at Ezekiel 40:10, in two manuscripts in its second attestation, 
and in ten manuscripts in its third, while i8 is spelled with heh in at least eighteen manuscripts at the same verse in Ezekiel. 
Such examples are easily multiplied. In the case of the infinitives absolute discussed above, other manuscripts often attest a 
heh mater where the LC has a waw, due no doubt to the frequency and dominance of this spelling. There are very few cases 
where an infinitive absolute marked with a final heh mater in the LC is attested in other manuscripts with a waw (e.g., nV in 
Jer. 49:12 appears as V in eight manuscripts). In other cases, especially where the accompanying finite verb is an imperfect 
form, the infinitive absolute is consistently spelled with a heh mater. 

36 See Gogel 1998, 159, 164; Renz 2003, 7, 9. 

37 Dobbs-Allsopp et al. 2004, 268. 

38 See, e.g., Tov 2013, 111 n. 194. 

39 See Ahituv 2008, 51; Dobbs-Allsopp et al. 2004, 267. 

40 Dobbs-Allsopp et al. 2004, 502; Ahituv 2008, 37; Gogel 1998, 156-57 n. 181. Although the letters may in fact represent 
ré€w "his friends,’ as many have suggested, it bears considering whether the word “friend, companion" really had two forms 
in ancient Hebrew, ny? which with suffix was realized in the MT as 11$ (see Zevitt 1980, 19), and 2 which was realized in 
the MT—albeit only once—as ip?. Such a distribution would loosely follow the pattern of 3j? (from np) at Genesis 47:21 
(and elsewhere) and ixp (from pp) at Isaiah 37:24 (and elsewhere). See Rendsburg and Schniedewind 2010, 192-93. Such an 
understanding of Y might be supported by the spelling of pà with 3ms heh suffix among the DSS, as described below. 
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AMBIGUITIES INVOLVING THE THIRD MASCULINE SINGULAR SUFFIX WITH 
HEH MATER IN THE MT 


In the MT (specifically in the LC), the 3ms suffix with heh mater occurs only fifty-five times, according to 
Young" and Driver.” Additional possible cases of confusion involving a heh mater marking the 3ms suffix 
are also listed by Driver.? The problem with some of these cases is that a possible feminine antecedent can 
be found.“ Thus one cannot conclude easily that all these passages contain a confusion between the third 
feminine singular (hereafter, 3fs) and 3ms suffixes. In addition, it is not the case that pronouns and pronomi- 
nal elements retain the same gender in the Bible. Sometimes the gender of verbs and suffixes alter with little 
apparent reason, as in Deuteronomy 17:19, where the initial verb is 3fs “it (i.e., Torah) will be with him; 
but the suffix in the next clause is 3ms, “he will read in it" (i3). Here the shift in gender is either because 
the antecedent is the word “copy” (MWN) from the preceding verse or because the masculine grammatical 
gender is the default gender.* Pronouns sometimes switch, however, in the opposite direction; for example, 
in Isaiah 15:3 the pronouns begin as masculine, then switch to feminine before switching back to masculine: 
“in its (masculine—i.e., Moab's [?]) streets they gird in sack and over its (feminine—i.e., the city of Dibon's 
[?]) corners and over its (feminine) plazas all of it (masculine = 793) wails...” 

As in this last example, since the heh suffix is ambiguous in the consonantal text, it might be asked 
whether or not this (and other 3ms heh suffixes) was originally (or in some earlier version of the text), in 
fact, a feminine pronoun. Other similar cases are not difficult to find. For example, given the ambiguous 
gender of the word "ark" (nX), one wonders whether in the phrase n3 “when it (i.e., the ark) rested . . ”* 
the heh could be construed as 3fs. Note similarly 11201 "its libation" in Leviticus 23:13, which seems to take 
as antecedent 32 "lamb" from the preceding verse, though NMIN “offering” at the beginning of the same 
verse may also be the antecedent. In another case, the parallelism of Jeremiah 22:18 might suggest the 3ms 
heh suffix be interpreted as 3fs. The verse reads in part: “They will not lament for him (i.e., Jehoiakim): 
‘Alas, my brother; alas, sister’; they will not lament for him: ‘Alas, lord; alas, his majesty [7171]-" Given the 
preceding feminine reference (“sister”) in parallel with “majesty, it seems at least possible that nt^ should 
be construed instead as *"7n “her majesty; though admittedly parallelism does not demand exact corre- 
spondences between the positionally parallel words. 

In other cases, the context of the passage suggests the relevant suffix should be 3ms, though the imme- 
diately preceding words might have confused a scribe at some point during the text’s early transmission. 
That is, the Masoretic vocalization implies the correct sense, though the consonantal spelling might suggest 
an early scribe mistakenly thought the suffix should be feminine. For example, in Ezekiel 48:8 and 10, one 
finds the phrase i2ina “in its midst,” though the antecedent to the suffix would seem to be feminine (mnnn 
wp). The reason for the switch in gender is presumably encouraged by the immediately preceding noun 


41 Young 2001, 228. 


42 Driver 1913, xxxii-xxxiii. The search through Accordance software misses the example of 2 Kings 9:25, while also noting 
some irrelevant examples (e.g., MINV in Num. 4:9; 71m" in 2 Kgs. 22:5 [a defective form of the suffix whose pronunciation 
is made explicit in the marginal Qere spelling]; ANAW in Ezek. 23:11). In other medieval and Renaissance manuscripts the 
distribution is different, with some manuscripts showing more examples, some fewer. Andersen and Forbes (1986, 183) count 
fifty-five examples, though they list only fifty-four (ibid., 184), including one case where the LC has a waw but rabbinic 
tradition has a heh (i»z& in Gen. 26:25, but rnm in at least twenty-five medieval/Renaissance manuscripts, according to 
Kennicott 1776-80, 1: 47) and one example where the LC has a heh with preceding qamets (ANI in Gen. 49:15), in this case 
the following adjective 110 implying that the heh ending is the 3ms suffix. Andersen and Forbes do not list the example of 
niv in Habakkuk 3:4. 


43 At Gen. 49:10 (MYW “Shiloh” in the MT vs. n>w* “what is his" implied by the versions); 1 Sam. 14:27; 2 Sam. 21:1 (rr3 
min “house of blood" in the MT for an earlier nrv3* “his house"); Isa. 30:33; Ezek. 43:13. 
44 Asin “hand” in 1 Sam. 14:27. 


45 GKC (81350) remark on a “weakening in the distinction of gender which results in the use of masculine pronouns, 
though the antecedents are feminine. Similar preferences for masculine forms are found with verbs where a disparity ap- 
pears between verb and subject (GKC, 8145p, t, u). For more on this topic, see Hardy 2022. 


46 Num. 10:36. 
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and verb, which are both masculine (122 rm [v. 8]; mm7v15»0 mm [v. 10]). The reverse situation occurs 
with similar words in Ezekiel. At the end of Ezekiel 48:15 we find 73ina vn AMA) “and the city will be in 
its midst; where the antecedent to the suffix is àrii1n “the remainder" from the beginning of the verse. The 
same thing happens in Ezekiel 48:21, where one reads the phrase ndina VTipn Nan nmm “and the sacred 
contribution will be in its midst.” Here it is conceivable that an earlier scribe indicated the suffix as 3fs due 
to attraction of the preceding feminine noun and verb and that this form remained in the written tradition, 
though the oral Masoretic tradition indicated the suffix as 3ms." The heh mater allowed for either vocaliza- 
tion. On the other hand, it might be the case that the heh mater for the 3ms suffix is due to the frequency 
of this orthography in Ezekiel. 

In still another case, the peculiar construction of a phrase might have contributed to confusion. The 
3ms suffix is marked with heh in Deuteronomy 34:7: “.. . his (i.e, Moses's) eye was not dimmed and his 
vigor [nh?] had not departed [03]? The word “vigor” is more commonly associated with moisture, and, as 
such, the heh suffix might be construed as 3fs, with the antecedent being “eye.” In fact, it has been argued 
elsewhere by Menahem Kister, and independently by me, that in Ben Sira? the same sequence of letters (01 
mn) should be construed as referring to the eye's liquid: “God did not create something more wicked than 
the eye, thus, due to anything its fluid escapes.” 

In still other cases, one wonders whether confusion has emerged between the heh mater of the feminine 
ending -à and the 3ms suffix. For example, the one occurrence of the noun Ti? “branch” appears with the 
3ms suffix marked with heh mater—n3iv (Judg. 9:49)—and thus resembles the feminine noun n2iv “branch, 
also attested just once in the preceding verse (v. 48). Similarly, note n^"? “his song" (Ps. 42:9) versus TYH 
"song" (passim). Such possible confusions may, on the other hand, reflect the tendency to spell the 3ms suf- 
fix with heh when a similar-looking or similar-sounding word is spelled elsewhere with a final heh mater, 
as explained below. 


WHERE THE THIRD MASCULINE SINGULAR SUFFIX WITH HEH MATER OCCURS 


As I have mentioned in a paper that treats the 3ms heh suffix in Ben Sira,” the occurrences in the MT seem 
to appear within certain parameters. The suffix with heh seems concentrated in certain texts, as Young?! has 
already noted. Roughly half the examples (i.e., twenty-five) occur in the three books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, and an additional five occur in Hosea, Nahum, and Habakkuk. And even certain portions of 
texts see a particularly high incidence of this orthography. Consider, for example, the three occurrences in 
Ezekiel 48 (nhwiAn [v. 18]; Aina [vv. 15, 21]), or how the suffix occurs twice in Exodus 22 (Ava “his beast” 
[v. 4]; no3 “his covering" [v. 26]), in each case corresponding graphically, phonetically, and semantically 
to words in a single verse, Genesis 49:11 (Ny “his donkey”; nw “his robe"). Furthermore, the heh mater 
for the suffix occurs repeatedly on certain words: 715A “his tent” occurs four times in Genesis (vs. DJX 
three times); 792 “all of it” eight times in Jeremiah (vs. 193 twice in one verse); niin; “his multitude" four 
times in Ezekiel (vs. 13137) once).? 

As demonstrated in the correspondences between Genesis 49:11 and Exodus 22 just mentioned, the heh 
mater marking the 3ms suffix occurs on graphically and phonetically similar words; thus 799% “his tent” 
(e.g., Gen. 13:3) corresponds to n?n&7 “to the tent” (Gen. 18:6 and seven other times); N78 “he neglected 
it” (Exod. 32:25) corresponds to 78 "Pharaoh" (passim); np?3 “in its shouting” (Exod. 32:17) to Aya “his 


47 Cf .nnwin nmm) in Ezek. 48:18. 

48 Sir 31:13, Ms B. 

49 On pbn and the verse in general, see Kister 1999, 161; also Reymond 2018. 
50 Reymond 2018. 

51 Young 2001, 240. 


52 See ibid., 230-31. ape) also occurs in Isa. 15:3, 16:7; Ezek. 11:15; 20:40; 36:10; Hos. 13:2; Nah. 2:1; Hab. 1:9, 15; nhan 
occurs in Jer. 2:3; Ezek. 48:18; naina occurs in Ezek. 48:15, 21. On nons, see Baden 2022. 
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beast" (Exod. 22:4);? nap “he cursed him" (Num. 23:8) to n3; “curse!” (Num. 22:11, 17) as well as Nap "large 
tent" (Num. 25:8) and 73} “stomach” (Deut. 18:3 and with suffix nnap in Num. 25:8); n3iv "its branch" 
(Judg. 9:49) and the similar-sounding (though not identical) 750 “its lair” (Pss. 10:9; 27:5) to n3 "Sokoh" 
(passim); nU?U “his aide" (2 Kings 9:25, with Qere ww) to ni^» "three" (passim); n *. . . his help” (Ezek. 
strength" (Hab. 3:4); the last word also corresponds in its consonants to t9 “Gaza” (passim).™ 

Sometimes the word with 3ms heh suffix has a byform with a final heh mater, thus n5iv “its branch" 
(Judg. 9:49) and nw "branch" (Judg. 9:48); A¥P “his end" (2 Kings 19:23 = ivi in Isa. 37:24) and nj, AYP, AYP 
"end"; n “his help" (Ezek. 12:14) and mW "help" (passim; and cf. MW “enclosure” Ezek. 43:14); 720 “its 
lair” (Pss. 10:9; 27:5) and n39 “booth” (passim); n? “his song" (Ps. 42:9) and NPY "song" (passim). 

In some cases, the 3ms heh suffix may have been encouraged by proximity to other words ending in a 
heh mater. 20m TAX OW imn "(where) his tent had been in the beginning” (Gen. 13:3); AXIAN TYNN “his 
tent beyond ...” (Gen. 35:21); npIwd1 ny 7... his ass, and to a vine ...” (Gen. 49:11); Mya “his beast” 
(Exod. 22:4) appears before nv "burning" in the next verse; 12822753 Na "in it all work" (Jer. 17:24); np38 
niinn) "Pharaoh and all his multitude" (Ezek. 31:18; 32:32); nhi33 “y7 nnm “and the city will be in its 
midst" (Ezek. 48:15); nhan nmm “its produce will be" (Ezek. 48:18); nV nyy “at night his song” (Ps. 
42:9); ntpn-T9 Yun (for *an) “it (i.e. the multitude) will wage war up to his fortress" (Dan. 11:10).* 

In almost all cases there seems to be good reason to believe the orthography of Hebrew in the era of 
the exile and afterward allowed for certain variation in the spelling of the final -ð vowel. This view accords 
with the flexible nature of indicating the final -o in the Masoretic tradition in general, even in words where 
it was conventional to spell the vowel with a heh mater. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 3ms suffix, 
-0, could also be indicated with either waw or heh mater. 

This flexibility apparently continued into the medieval period and later, as suggested by the fact that 
other witnesses to the MT listed by Kennicott often show a distribution of the writing of the 3ms suffix that 
is different from that which is found in the LC. This seems frequently to pertain to words that are repeatedly 
spelled with a 3ms heh suffix. In some cases the more frequent spelling of a word plus suffix in a book influ- 
ences the less frequent spelling. The fact that i998 at Genesis 26:25 appears as NYMR in at least twenty-five 
manuscripts has already been noted by Andersen and Forbes” and mentioned in a preceding footnote. This 
relationship is also found in other passages, where Ùn in the LC corresponds to rns in other medieval/ 
Renaissance manuscripts (e.g., at Gen. 33:19 in eighteen manuscripts). Some manuscripts, like Kennicott's 
no. 9 (from ca. 1200-1300 CE), attest the spelling n?nN in every occurrence in Genesis and sometimes out- 
side it (as at Exod. 35:11). Similarly, the spelling 1»3 is found only twice in Jeremiah, both in the same verse 
(Jer. 6:13); its first attestation is found as 152 in eight manuscripts and its second in eighteen manuscripts.” 

Note, in addition, that the spelling of inxian in LC at Leviticus 19:25 is found in at least four manu- 
scripts with a final heh mater, thus paralleling the form nixa, which appears in Jeremiah 2:3 and Ezekiel 
48:18. Similarly, i3in3 in LC at Ezekiel 48:8 is found twice in other manuscripts as NDINI, as in LC at Ezekiel 
48:15 and 21. Another manuscript has n21n2 at Ezekiel 48:10 for LC inina. The opposite tendency is also ob- 


53 Onthe phrase from Exodus 32:17 and its alliterative play, see Rendsburg 2008, 96. 


54 In some cases, the Masoretes may have been concerned over the spelling of the final -ð vowel with a heh mater and so 
added a marginal note giving the spelling of the word with waw mater. 


55 One example not explained above is 7n?aw “its lowland” (Josh. 11:16). Is it possible that this heh might be construed as 
a locative heh (cf. the similar presence of final -à in niit [Ps. 44:27] and nis in Ruth 4:11)? The form nh31 “his treasure" 
(2 Kgs. 20:13 and Isa. 39:2) is difficult to explain. 


56 Andersen and Forbes 1986, 183. 


57 Similarly, 9 is spelled 79 in the following distributions: at Genesis 25:25 in one manuscript (no. 9); at Exodus 14:7 in 
one manuscript (no. 300); at Isaiah 1:23 in eight manuscripts; at Isaiah 9:8 in two manuscripts (nos. 1, 96); at Isaiah 9:16 in 
four manuscripts (nos. 1, 17, 158, 175); at Malachi 3:9 in seventeen manuscripts; and at Proverbs 24:31 in three manuscripts 
(see Young 2001, 231 n. 26 for similar figures). The date of the various manuscripts varies, from quite early (ca. 900-1000, as 
in the case of manuscript no. 1) to rather late (ca. 1700s). 
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served, such that what is 797x in the LC is Ax in other manuscripts (as at Gen. 9:21 in eleven manuscripts; 
at 13:3 in four manuscripts; 35:21 in five manuscripts). 

A correlative assumption of these spelling variations is that the heh suffix could be interpreted in dif- 
ferent ways. That is, although an ancient reader of the biblical text would have followed a memorized oral 
tradition, the written text would have helped the reader recall certain details. When the ancient reader 
could not remember a particular suffix or word and the spelling allowed for two or more interpretations/ 
pronunciations, the reader would have to choose one over another. Thus it is at least possible that in certain 
instances a single spelling could elicit two different readings (e.g., note the spelling nh? “his vitality” in 
Deuteronomy 34:7 and its apparent interpretation as "its [i.e., the eye's] fluid" [AM] in Sir 31:13 Ms B, as 
described above). This possibility might help explain the fact that in certain cases the 3ms heh suffix appears 
in the MT where the gender of the antecedent noun is ambiguous or where the writing of heh might be due 
to influence from and/or confusion with neighboring words. In a limited number of cases, such variation in 
interpretation is implied by allusions to these passages in later literature (cf. Deut. 34:7 and Sir 31:13, Ms B). 


THIRD MASCULINE SINGULAR SUFFIX WITH HEH MATER IN OTHER MANUSCRIPTS 
AND LATER TEXTS 


In the early manuscripts of biblical texts, as well as in other ancient Hebrew literature, the 3ms suffix is 
marked with heh in contexts similar to where it occurs in the MT. 

In Ben Sira, the 3ms heh suffix occurs on perhaps as many as seven words. It is found (assuming the 
identification is correct) in both the Masada scroll and in the Genizah manuscripts.” In general, its dis- 
tribution matches the distribution in the MT that has been demonstrated above. Thus it occurs in certain 
concentrations (e.g., twice in Sir 10:13 [Ms A], vocalized with Tiberian vowels; three times [potentially] in 
chapters 43-44). It seems to occur on words with byforms containing a final heh mater or words that are 
graphically similar: 1973 godlo “his greatness” (Sir 44:2 Mas [cf. 1773 in Ms B]) versus n773 "greatness"; mn 
nohró “its shining" (Sir 43:1 Ms Bm [cf. 13 in Mas]) versus 2 “light”; and 1125 lobno “its whiteness” (Sir 
43:18 Ms B [cf. 1135 in Mas]) versus 7329 “white thing, moon"; 52382 ka’okpé “as he pressed” (Sir 46:5 Ms B) 
versus 7228 “it presses” (in Aramaic and Rabbinic Hebrew). In addition, the words with the 3ms heh suffix 
occur in proximity to other words with heh maters: Niph in Sir 10:13 parallels mpn in the preceding colon; 
npa (sic) in 10:13 follows m'*ipi2 in the preceding bicolon; 7329 in 43:18 immediately precedes 777°.” 

It bears mentioning that this evidence (where sometimes the Masada scroll has a word with waw and 
the later Genizah texts bear a heh) seems to support Young's thesis that the 3ms suffix could have been 
initially written with waw, then changed by later scribes into a heh.” In the Nash Papyrus, dated to the time 
close to the DSS (ca. first or second century BCE), the 3ms suffix also may be marked with a heh.“ However, 
the suffix is also marked with a final waw in r?[Y7] “his ox” and nn “his donkey” (both words occurring 
in NP 21 at Exod. 20:17/Deut. 5:21). 


58 The explanation of the individual examples I have offered elsewhere (see Reymond forthcoming). 


59 ‘The only other example not mentioned is nnv2 “like its name" (Sir 6:22 Ms A), where the heh may be explained as 
marking a 3ms suffix, with 501) as antecedent in its sense “instruction,” or as 3fs with 101 as antecedent but interpreted as 
a veiled reference to lady wisdom. The nearby words offer conflicting evidence: both N11 and N°7 are used. The suffix of nnd 
in Sir 31:13 (Ms B) is likely 3fs. 

60 Young 2001, 240. 


61 See ibid., 239: n[nv] “his [name]" NP 9 for MT inv (Exod. 20:7/Deut. 5:11) and n3 “in it” NP 11, where the MT (at Exod. 
20:10/Deut. 5:14) does not have a prepositional phrase, though the SP does (13), as does 4031 (4QDeut?) at Deuteronomy 
5:11 (132), 40137 (4OPhyl J) at Deuteronomy 5:11 (113); cf. Jeremiah 17:24 in the MT (also in 4070 [4QJer*]), where a similar 
ambiguity pertains to nā, which might refer back to “day,” in which case the suffix is 3ms, or might refer back to “Sabbath,” 
in which case the suffix might be 3fs and pointed incorrectly (note, e.g., Exod. 31:14, where 73 refers back explicitly to “Sab- 
bath"). 


62 See Cook 1903, 39. 
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As in Ben Sira and the MT, the use of the heh as a marker of the 3ms pronominal suffix in the DSS seems 
to be part of the orthographic system in which final -ð was occasionally marked with a heh mater (as, e.g., in 
the traditional spelling of nyna “Pharaoh” and nn>w “Solomon”; see below for more on this digraph). Such 
spellings are found especially in the biblical DSS scrolls, both those that exhibit what Tov describes as the 
“Qumran Scribal Practice" (QSP)9 (e.g., 8 in 40135 [4QPhyl H] at Deut. 5:31 and 1QIsa? at Isa. 22:16; ny*8 
in 4013 [4QExod^] at Exod. 2:5), and those that do not (e.g., na in 4041 [4QDeut"] at Deut. 5:3 and ny^8 in 
401 [4QGen-Exod’] at Exod. 3:10). Among the nonbiblical scrolls, the writing of heh to mark -õis primarily 
found in texts that do not exhibit QSP (e.g., nYa in 40374 2 ii, 6; nnov in 40385a 1a-b ii, 5 and 1, 2), more 
rarely in those that do exhibit QSP (e.g., nmbv in 11011 II, 2; na “here” 40382 9, 6). 

Those scrolls that do exhibit QSP often use a digraph waw-heh to mark the final -ð vowel (e.g., 713 “thus” 
in 4Q163 4-7 ii, 21; ma “here” 40137 [4QPhyl] at Deut. 5:3; mya “Pharaoh” 10Isa? at Isa. 19:11, passim; 
10M XI, 9, passim; mindw “Solmon” in 40398 11-13, 1; and etymological III-waw/ yodh infinitives absolute, 
such as 7177 “conceiving” in 1QIsa* at Isa. 59:4 for MT 137 [also reflected in 108]).* It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the 3ms suffix is also represented with the digraph waw-heh in 1QIsa* and the phylactery 
texts in places where the MT attests a waw or no suffix at all: m3 (40128 [4QPhyl A] at Exod. 12:43, 44, both 
for MT ia; 40140 [40Phyl M] at Exod. 13:3, corresponding to Samaritan Pentateuch [SP] 13, but nothing 
in the MT; 40137 [4OPhyl J] at Deut. 5:14, corresponding to SP 13, Nash Papyrus [line 11] n3, but nothing 
in the MT; 1QIsa? at Isa. 59:19; 62:8, both for MT ia); mb (40138 [4QPhy] K] at Deut. 10:18 for MT 15); mw 
(1QIsa* at Isa. 36:21 for MT ink); mpna (at Isa. 40:11 for MT ipn); mma (at Isa. 44:12; 63:1, both for MT 
ind); mu (at Isa. 53:11 for MT 1921).? The digraph waw-heh also marks the 3ms suffix in two nonbiblical 
texts: 40219, maii Ain[n1]A “his offering and his libation" (40219 I, 37); nnvn “his watch" (II, 21); mna 
“his will” (IL 29 and 32); mnsn “from him" (IL 34) and in a calendrical text mpIT “its moon phase" (40321a 
V, 5). 

The suffix with heh and with the digraph waw-heh appears repeatedly on certain words in certain texts 
(e.g., np11 "first moonset after full moon" at least eighteen times in 4Q321).55 Note too the concentration of 
the suffix in certain passages, as in the case of nvT3 n3 bo b?dor$o “by him, when he examines" (40266 8 
i, 2, = W721. in CD A XV, 11) and in the phrase nnv33 nnsan “its crop and its feathers" 4024 (4QLev) at 
Leviticus 1:16 (for MT nnia inan)" 

The suffix occurs on words that are graphically and phonetically similar to other words with the suffix. 
For example, the spelling of y^ “his friend" in the DSS (40258 [4OS?] II, 2; 40266, 13, 4) corresponds to the 
spelling of the noun and suffix in the phrase na “in its shouting" in Exodus 32:17 (attested AYIA in 4022 
[4QpaleoExodus™]).® Similarly, the spelling with digraph in m120N “his libation" (40219 I, 37) corresponds 


63 Tov 2004. 


64 These figures are from Accordance. I assume the heh was not reanalyzed as a true consonant in these forms. The two 
spellings seem more or less equally distributed in the biblical scrolls. E.g., y?8 appears twice in 1QIsa* and mya three 
times. 


65 Ina few cases, the digraph appears as a mistake, as it corresponds with the 3fs suffix in the MT: MTY in 40140 and 
niin in 40145, both at Exodus 13:10 for MT nuin», in the former case where the word nim» “to days" is spelled with the 
same ending nn. The same spelling of “to days" is also found in 40129 at Exodus 13:10. 


66 Ben-Dov (2008, 237) defines the term as the "first moonset after sunrise, on the day following the full moon? though it 
is defined by others as either "full moon" or *new moon" See the summary of scholarship on the interpretation of the word 
in Ben-Dov 2008, 222-27). The initial definition of Ben-Dov is similar to that of Talmon 2001, Talmon and Knohl 1995, and 
Wise 1994b, 224-31; 1994a. For a more recent summary, see Popović 2011, cols. 659-65. 


67 For this last example, see Young 2001, 234-35. Less convincing are the other examples he cites. He suggests NNN “it” 
4Q25 (4QLev‘) at Leviticus 4:14 for MT ink and SP tnx. In this case, the antecedent is either a bull, "v, or a sin-offering, 
nxon, the latter of which is obviously feminine. Young cites another possibility of 75D in 1QIsa* at Isaiah 30:5 for MT 55, 
though here the consonants could just as easily be construed as the noun “destruction” and the whole clause translated: 
"destruction by fire (will be) on account of a people .. . ” Young (2001, 237-38) notes that the heh of n32 in 4067 (4QIsa") 
at Isaiah 58:13 for MT in 7321 could be construed as another example, though it is also possible to read it as a 3fs suffix. 


68 Note that yn is not followed by a waw in 4Q258 or 40266 13, 4. Thus the form of the word cannot be explained as due 
to the incorrect division of words, as seems to be the case in Ty! ny? 40266 8 ii, 6 (= TY NYT in 40270 [4QD*] 6 iii, 14). 
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with the spelling 1503 “its libation" in Leviticus 23:13. 11 (passim) and m2 (passim) perhaps correspond 
with nà (Jer. 17:24), a spelling also found in the DSS version of this same Jeremiah passage (4070 [4QJer*]). 

Related to these examples, the 3ms heh suffix occurs on nouns that have byforms or homographs with a 
final heh mater. This circumstance might provide another explanation for ny? “his friend" in the DSS, since 
in the MT one finds ny “friend or advisor” and *ny} "friend" Note also nn5y 'almo “his young man" in 
4Q52 (4QSam!) at 1 Samuel 20:38 (for MT ^37) is similar to n3?» “young woman" (found frequently in the 
MT, though only once in the DSS [10Isa? at Isa. 7:14]).° 

The 3ms suffix with heh mater seems to occur in places where neighboring words also bear a final heh 
mater. For example, the phrase NW772 n3 from 40266 8 i, 2 occurs just before the phrase nn[8rr] ni? “lest 
he prove to be a fool.” Similarly, 758 "appo “his anger” (40266 2 ii, 21, = 198 in CD A IL, 21) is likely immedi- 
ately preceded by nn hara “it raged” (based on the parallel in CD); and nny7 da‘to “his knowledge" (40266 
8 i, 6, = nny1 in CD A XV, 15) is preceded by the phrase ^51 AMIN nav TY ‘ad Sana t?mima ülpi “until a 
full year, according to ....” In the Pesher to Nahum, the word n?*[n] [h]élo “his (i.e., Manasseh's) army” 
(4Q169 3-4 iii, 11) repeats the form of nn hélah “her rampart” from the preceding line of the text (which, 
in turn corresponds with 5n in Nah. 3:8).? The word nnnno[n] “his war” occurs in the same line (40169 
3-4 iii, 11)." The word 717 is almost always found in the context of numbers carrying the feminine ending 
-à, marked with a heh mater. 

Another possible contributing factor for the use of heh for spelling the 3ms suffix, particularly for the 
occurrences of APT (40321, 40321a) and n3 (40322, 40324), also presents itself. These calendrical texts 
are presumably connected with eastern, i.e., Babylonian, traditions." One, therefore, wonders whether the 
Aramaic spelling of the pronoun (resulting in forms such as *nj»v1 and 73) has informed the spelling of the 
Hebrew words. This result would be similar (though certainly not identical) to the use of the 3ms heh suffix 
on words like 3n2 and W33 in Hebrew letters from the second century CE (e.g., n3n2 “its writer" and nv5i 
"himself [lit., his soul]" Mur 42, 8-10), which are commonly understood to be due to Aramaic influence 
(note the same expressions in Aramaic 5/6 Hev 1 R54).” Possibly corroborating the suggestion of Aramaic 
influence on np17 is the occurrence of 5y in one text (40325 1, 2, 4), which, according to Talmon," represents 
the verb “to enter” of Aramaic origin, though other scholars offer different interpretations for this word.” 


THIRD MASCULINE SINGULAR SUFFIX WITH DIGRAPH WAW-HEH 
IN THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


The spelling of the 3ms suffix with the digraph waw-heh, m-, like the simple ^ is concentrated in certain 
texts and passages and occurs, in particular, on certain words. There is at least one example where a pre- 


== iee 


69 ANN hiro “its hole" (4Q169 3-4 i, 6) is unlikely to be another example. It occurs in a quotation of Nahum 2:13 and corre- 
sponds to the word 1h “his holes" in the MT. As Doudna (2001, 134) remarks, this word may, alternatively, be interpreted 
as a feminine noun (without suffix). 


70 For the reading, see Qimron 2013, 285. Interpretation of the heh as a marker for the 3ms suffix is based, in short, on the 
context. See Doudna (2001, 525) for a complete explanation. 


71 Nevertheless, others, such as Berrin (2004, 279), Horgan (2002, 153), Martínez and Tigchelaar (1997-98), Parry and Tov 
(2004-5), and Lohse (1964, 266) see the suffixes on n'"n[n] and anand[n] as 3fs. 


72 Ben-Dov 2008, passim, esp. 243. 
73 For the suggestion of Aramaic influence here, see Pardee (1982, 125) and Yadin (2002, 17). 
74 Talmon 2001, 9, 105, 126-27. 


75 Confusing matters is that Talmon seems to equate this verb with the partially similar Hebrew root n5y “to go up,” as 
when he refers to by in 40325 as part of an “Aramaic expression” (2001, 105) then in a footnote (ibid., n. 4) remarks on the 
“equivalence of 812 and ny? and then cites Joel 2:9. Similar confusion pertains to remarks on page 9. Furthermore, some 
(such as Martínez and Tigchelaar 1997-98) read the word 5y in 4Q325 as the preposition, not the verb (for which cf. 40394 ii, 
6). Other features of these texts do not seem especially Aramaic. That is, the occasional use of an aleph as a mater (e.g., Nn 
40329 1, 2) has parallels elsewhere in the Hebrew scrolls, as does the occasional defective spelling of words (e.g., AIW RAT 
40328 1, 2). Furthermore, the noun nma3vn has plenty of parallels in Hebrew scrolls (see the discussion in Glessmer 2001, 
181-84). 
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ceding spelling of the 3ms suffix with heh has possibly influenced the spelling of the suffix with the digraph 
waw-heh (i.e., 1303 [Lev. 23:13] > M1305 [40219 I, 37]; note also m3 [passim] and nā [Jer. 17:24]). It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that the spellings of the suffix with the digraph do not occur on words that have 
byforms or homographs with a final heh mater." 

Where the digraph waw-heh appears, it seems likeliest the scribes were attempting to create a more 
explicit plene writing parallel in some ways to the addition of an extraneous aleph in the digraph waw- 
aleph (N-) to mark the 3ms suffix. The spelling waw-aleph occurs more than fifty times in the nonbiblical 
scrolls, many in the calendrical texts 40321 and 40321a, and more than twenty times in the biblical scrolls, 
many in 1QIsa*.” In addition, one may note spellings such as N132 "like" (10H? XIV, 24) and xin “cooing” 
(1QIsa* at Isa. 59:11, 13 for MT nàn and i1 respectively). This kind of orthography is, in turn, presumably 
related to the more frequent digraph yodh-aleph in words such as N3 “because” (which occurs more than 
four hundred times in the nonbiblical DSS and more than two hundred times in the biblical scrolls); x77 
“who” (fifteen times in the nonbiblical scrolls and more than twenty times in the biblical scrolls); and the 
first common singular suffix N*- (about ten times in nonbiblical scrolls and more than thirty times in biblical 
scrolls).” And these spellings may, in turn, be related to similar Aramaic spellings of word-final -ð and -i 
with an extraneous (i.e., nonetymological) aleph in the DSS.? 

Qimron suggests the spellings with waw-aleph and yodh-aleph in the Hebrew scrolls may be due to a 
wish to extend the graphic length of short words (since usually the spelling occurs on prepositions with 
a suffix). Muraoka, on the other hand, suggests the writing (at least for the Aramaic of the scrolls) may 
be due to the use of the aleph as marker of the definite state and the indiscriminate alternation between 
III-aleph and etymological III-waw/yodh roots (if not also due to the lack of aleph's pronunciation as a 
third root consonant). Kutscher, for his part, suggested that writings such as 8*2 emerged from “a vogue 
for archaisms."* If such plene spellings are construed as archaistic, then the spellings m- may also be so 
considered. However, it is not beyond the realm of possibility that the digraphs are simply reflective of a 
generally more explicit orthography.* It is worth noting that Kutscher theorized that the spelling of na with 


76 There are not feminine-marked counterparts to the nouns jn, M3, 7185, W31, 701 in Hebrew. The feminine counterpart of 
awn does not end with a heh mater. mrypvn. Note that the relevant words occur about half the time in the near vicinity of 
other words with heh maters: The phrase ma “in it" is not directly preceded or followed by a word with a heh mater in 4Q128 
(4QPhyl A) at Exodus 12:43, 44 or in 1QIsa* at Isaiah 59:19; 62:8; nor is mÙ “to him" (40138 [4QPhyl K] at Deut. 10:18); MMN 
“him” (1QIsa? at Isa. 36:21); mpn “his breast" (at Isa. 40:11); MM2 “his strength" (at Isa. 44:12; 63:1); Minx “his will” (402109 II, 
32); mnan “from him" (40219 II, 34). On the other hand, the following words are preceded or followed by a word with a heh 
mater. M11 “in it” (40137 [4OPhyl J] at Deut. 5:14); (40140 [4OPhyl M] at Exod. 13:3); m1w51 “his soul” (1QIsa? at Isa. 53:11); 
m01 “his offering" (40219 I, 37); monvn “his watch" (40219 II, 21); mn? “his will" (40219 II, 29). 


77 Accordance lists the following examples, from texts exhibiting QSP and those that do not (such as 40381): 819 “to him” 
10S VI, 27; 40174 1-2 i, 6 (2x), 11; 40176 14, 6; 4Q223-224 2 iii, 12; 40365 12b iii, 5 at Exod. 39:4; 40381 69, 7 and 76-77, 
14; 11019 LVI, 19; 40140 (4Q Phyl M) at Exod. 12:48; 4Q53 (4QSam*) at 1 Sam. 25:31; 2 Sam. 14:30, 33; 2 Sam. 15:4, 9; 1QIsa* 
at Isa. 3:11; 5:26; 36:22; 40:10; 44:14 (2x); 57:18 (2x); 59:16; m3 “in it” 40174 1-2 i, 6; more than thirty times in 40321; seven 
times in 403212; 4Q324a 1 ii, 2 and 4; 40326 1, 5; 1QIsa* at Isa. 37:7, 10; 40:7; 44:1, 2; 65:8; 8198 “his anger" 10Isa? at Isa. 42:25; 
RWY “his people” 1QIsa* at Isa. 51:22; 63:11; XY ano (so Kutscher 1974, 175) or ‘ant “they answered" 1QIsa° at Isa. 59:12 for 
MT nna». Note the similar forms found both in the DSS and MT: x1 “if” in 1QIsa* at Isa. 48:18 (= 815); 8129 “ten thousand" in 
1OM III, 16 (= &i23) and X15 "then" in 40163 11 ii, 4 and 40423 6, 3 (= NiSN) (see Joüon and Muraoka 1991, 87b). 


78 See other examples in Qimron and Strugnell 1976, 70-71. 


79 Note also the use of the digraph heh-aleph in some texts to mark final /-à/, as in &np7 “knowledge” (1QS VII, 4, = MT 
7137); Nin “canopy” (40321a V, 7 = MT nn); ern (10Isa? at Isa. 5:1, 12:2) for MT my (see Reymond 2014, 59). 


80 See Muraoka 2011, 25. 
81 Qimron 1986, 21. 
82 Kutscher 1974, 21. 


83 Kutscher (ibid., 22) also suggested the emergence of such digraphs with final aleph ultimately derives from Aramaic 
influence. He notes that although it may stem from a desire to use archaic-looking forms, it aids the reader in reminding him 
or her of the Hebrew (vs. the Aramaic) pronunciation of the words. 
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a digraph (m2) helped distinguish this particle from Aramaic 72 and that from this word it spread to others, 
such as “Pharaoh” and the 3ms suffix. 


CONCLUSION 


The spelling of the 3ms suffix with a heh mater instead of waw in the MT and elsewhere in ancient Hebrew 
is likely due to a variety of causes, including the whim of the scribe. In certain cases, it may be due to con- 
fusion (where the heh suffix is best construed as a 3fs suffix in the original text or where the heh suffix is 
vocalized correctly as 3ms, though the writing with heh might reflect an earlier mistake for 3fs). 

It is particularly interesting that the spelling of the 3ms suffix with heh seems to be triggered in many 
cases by the use of the heh mater in neighboring words or because of graphic and/or phonetic similarity to 
other words. These kinds of influences are also found in qal infinitives absolute from III-waw/ yodh roots. In 
essence, this demonstrates a flexibility in ancient Hebrew spelling, one that is related to specific contexts 
and to the lexicon in general. 

Furthermore, for both the 3ms heh suffix and the infinitives absolute, one sees numerous cases of varia- 
tion in the books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, thus suggesting perhaps that at the time when these works were 
written down and stabilized the orthographic convention for writing the pronoun and verbal form was in 
flux. 

Due to the considerations described above, it is assumed that most scribes were not using the 3ms heh 
suffix as a means of artificially mimicking Archaic Biblical Hebrew. Rather, certain scribes simply used it 
when the occasion arose as one of the possible markers for a final -o vowel. 

While it is conceivable that the use of digraphs in the DSS was intended as a means of mimicking what 
was perceived to be antique spelling traditions (as Kutscher seems to imply), it appears more likely that 
such spellings were simply perceived to be clearer, less ambiguous, and thus preferred. I assume the scribes 
who could read and comprehend 992 in 1QIsa* (at Isa. 16:7) would not attempt to mimic archaic spelling 
with mm 2 “his strength" (as at Isa. 44:12) but would rather have spelled the word with a simple heh suffix 
*nn3, which they did not do.* 

Lastly, although the above analysis indicates the 3ms suffix marked with heh mater cannot be used by 
itself as an indication of the antiquity of a given piece of writing, the analysis does offer examples where 
the suffix with heh mater occurs on words that closely resemble other words with the 3ms heh suffix, the 
latter of which are found in chronologically later texts. Based on the strong graphic and semantic similarity, 
it would seem the earlier spelling influenced the later spelling. For example, it would seem the spellings of 
nv “his donkey” and nto “his robe" from Genesis 49:11 have influenced the spelling of Aya “his beast” 
in Exodus 22:4 and nid) “his covering" in Exodus 22:26. Similarly, note the similarity of tpn “his refuge"** 
and niv “his strength?” The retention of the same spelling of a word with 3ms heh suffix in a chronolog- 
ically later text is also attested in the Samaritan Pentateuch at Exodus 22:4, where we find in an addition 
mnxian “his (or its, i.e., the field’s or the vineyard’s) produce” This spelling seems likely informed by the 
spelling of the same word in the MT with 3ms heh suffix in Jeremiah 2:3 and Ezekiel 48:18.? Finally, note 
nn) v1 in Deuteronomy 34:7 versus Sir 31:13, Ms B, where in the later text the suffix is probably 3fs. Such 
distributions would seem to imply that sometimes the specific spelling of the 3ms suffix was preserved in 


84 Ibid., 184. 


85 Kutscher (ibid., 183-84) suggested the digraph waw-heh for the 3ms suffix emerged in 1QIsa* not from the presence of a 
3ms heh suffix in the text from which the scribe copied, but rather from the scribe himself (based on the distribution of the 
suffix, e.g., 792 in the scroll = moa in the MT, whereas 53 in the scroll = bo in the MT). 


86 Dan. 11:10. 
87 Hab. 3:4. 
88 Young 2001, 231-32. 


89 ‘The gender of the suffix is not only implied by the context but also by the parallel expression in 4Q158 10-12, 7, as noted 
by Young (ibid., 232 n. 32). Note also 71303 “its libation” in 4Q219 I, 37 vs. 7303 in Leviticus 23:13. 
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the course of a text’s transmission. Therefore, it is not inconceivable that the spelling of the 3ms suffix with 
a heh mater reflects an antique component of a text." Needless to repeat, however, this single orthographic 
detail is not enough to determine the age of a text. 


90 In some cases the evidence is ambiguous. For example, it is unclear whether the spelling nā “in it” of Jeremiah 17:24 was 
influenced by the spelling of the same prepositional phrase in an earlier version of the relevant texts of Exodus and Deu- 
teronomy—something made at least conceivable by the spelling 73 in the the Nash Papyrus, line 11, at Exodus 20:10/Deu- 
teronomy 5:14, or whether the spelling in the Nash Papyrus was influenced by the Jeremiah passage. Note that the relevant 
texts of Exodus and Deuteronomy in the MT do not attest a similar prepositional phrase, though the comparable versions of 
these same verses in the SP and DSS attest 11 (SP at Exod. 20:10/Deut. 5:14 and 4Q41 [4QDeut"] at Deut. 5:14) and m3 (40137 
[4QPhyl J] at Deut. 5:14). Such is also suggested by the LXX at Exodus 20:10/Deuteronomy 5:14. Alternatively, the heh mater 
on nà might be due to confusion over the antecedent, since “day” is masculine and “Sabbath” can be construed as feminine, 
as in Exodus 31:4: “You will guard the Sabbath . . . all who do work in it [n3] . . . ” All the same, where the expressions “day 
of the Sabbath" (nawn of [Exod. 20:8, 11; Deut. 5:12]) and “the seventh day, Sabbath” (naw wawan nin [Exod. 16:26]) occur, 
the 3ms suffix is used to refer to the word “day,” not “Sabbath” 
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PONDERING PANDEMONIUM 
REIMAGINING "ÉLOHÍM IN 1 SAMUEL 28:13* 


Brian B. Schmidt 
University of Michigan 


SCHOLARS HAVE LONG SUSPECTED THAT the reduced pantheon of gods that reigned in ancient Israel's early 
cosmology (well before an Israelite version of monotheism emerged) was complemented by a pandemoni- 
um populating the netherly regions. Yet, until very recently, positive evidence for an early pandemonium 
external to the Hebrew Bible has not been forthcoming. That state of affairs has irreversibly changed with 
the recovery of the inscriptional data presented below. With that in mind, a text such as 1 Samuel 28:13 
presents one intriguing passage among several in the Hebrew Bible that calls for reexploration when it 
comes to early Israel's world of daimons (intermediary beings) and demons (evil spirits). This ritualized 
narrative account of necromancy—thus far, the only surviving exemplar of its kind from ancient Israel— 
may presume the kind of pandemonium also attested in Job 1-2 and Deuteronomy 32. As the Qumran 
manuscripts and the LXX clearly attest, and which are widely accepted as the more ancient readings of 
Deuteronomy 32:8-9, 17, 24, and 43, “the divine sons" of verses 8-9 and 43 presuppose an early Yahwistic 
daimonic realm comprised of various deities and intermediary beings. Furthermore, in 32:17, the sedim or 
Shedu-gods, or more precisely, “the deified protective spirits,” receive cult, and in verse 24, the demoted gods 
Résef and Qéteb wreak havoc on the people and do so as the instruments of Yahweh's wrath. As proposed 
here, the same or similar entities may have played a role in 1 Samuel 28's story of king Saul's desperate 
flight to Endor wherein the female Canaanite necromancer conjured up for him the dead Samuel in verse 
14a (or, more precisely, brought up his ’6b—i.e., his “revenant” or "ghost" [see v. 8]), but whose conjuration 
resulted in the prior ascension of the "élohim in verse 13.' As to whom the ’élohim exactly refer(s) con- 
stitutes a crux. While a number of recent English translations have adopted the proposal that the phrase 
'élohim *olim in verse 13 of the MT refers to the deified (or “preternaturalized”) dead— I see a divine being/ 
god coming up . . ^—they unanimously translate "élohim as a numerical singular and as a reference to the 
dead Samuel (JPS, NRSV: “a divine being"; RSV, CEB: “a god”; NKJV: “a spirit"; NIV: “a ghostly figure"). Yet 
the major ancient translations and their Hebrew Vorlagen suggest otherwise. 


THE MT, LXX, AND VULGATE TEXTS OF 1 SAMUEL 28:8-14 


The MT and LXX of 1 Samuel 28 generally preserve a shared textual tradition in verses 8-11, although there 
are perhaps some acculturating differences between them when it comes to individual terms.? For example, 
the LXX offers a very different interpretation of verse 8's two categories of the dead in its ancient Hebrew 


* I warmly offer this contribution in appreciation of Dennis Pardee’s indelible impact on the disciplines of Northwest Se- 
mitics and ancient Levantine studies. 


1 See my treatment of Deuteronomy 32's “daimonology” (Schmidt 2016, 163-86). 


2 The relationship of the MT and LXX texts of 1 Samuel (or 1 Reigns) remains complicated. Years ago, the Qumran manu- 
scripts established the antiquity and reliability—and, at points, the priority—of the Hebrew Vorlage of the LXX in 1 Samuel; 
see now Tov 2012, 189, 264-56, 373; 2015, 211-12, 218-21. Except when noted by (*), the English translation of the LXX used 
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Vorlage. It renders the MT's “revenants” ('obót) and ghostly "knowers" (yidd*'onim) as “ventriloquists” and 
as “those in the know,’ i.e., as mantic ritualists: 


“Divine for me a revenant ['ób], and bring up for me the one whom I say to you.” But the woman 
answered him, “You know what Saul has done, how he has banned revenants ['óbót] and ghostly 
knowers [yidde'onim] from the land. So why are you trying to ensnare me; to have me put to death?" 
Saul swore by Yahweh to her, “As Yahweh lives, you will not suffer punishment over this.” At that, 
the woman said, “whom shall I bring up for you?" So he said, “Samuel bring up for me? (MT) 


“Do seek divinations for me by a ventriloquist, and bring up for me whomever I say to you.” And 
the woman said to him, “Behold, indeed you know what Saoul did, how he cut off the ventriloquists 
and those in the know from the land, and why are you laying a snare for my life to put it to death?" 
And Saoul swore to her saying, “The Lord lives, if injustice shall befall you in this matter. “ And the 
woman said, “Whom shall I bring up for you?" And he said, “Bring up Samouel for me? (LXX) 


From verse 12 onward, the MT, LXX, and Vulgate preserve some telling variant readings: 


(MT): Then the woman saw 
Samuel and she shrieked loudly 
(v. 12a) 


(MT): The king said to her, 
"Don't be afraid. What do you 
see?" And the woman said 
to Saul, "I see divine beings 
['élohim] coming up from the 
netherworld? (v. 13) 


(MT): And he said to her, ^What 
is its (the scene's) appearance?" 
Then she said, “An old man 
coming up and he is wrapped 
in a robe? (v. 14) 


(LXX): Then the woman saw 
Saoul* and she cried out with a 
loud voice (v. 12a) 


(LXX): And the king said to her, 
"Have no fear; tell whom have 
you seen.” And she said to him, 
"| have seen gods [theous] com- 
ing up out of the ground” (v. 13) 


(LXX): And he said to her, "What 
did you perceive?” And she said 
to him, "A man standing, coming 
up out of the ground and he is 
wrapped in a double cloak” 

(v. 14) 


(VUL): And when the woman saw 
Samuel, she cried out with a loud 
voice (v. 12a) 


(VUL): And the king said to her: 
Fear not: what hast thou seen? 
and the woman said to Saul: I saw 
gods [deos] ascending out of the 
earth (v. 13) 


(VUL): And he said to her: What 
form is he/it of? And she said: 
An old man cometh up, and he is 
covered with a mantle (v. 14) 


SAMUEL’S GHOST, DAIMONS, AND DEMONS AT ENDOR 


Beginning with verse 13, Saul posed two questions to the necromancer regarding what or whom she could 
make out once she initiated the requisite mantic rites. In the MT, the first question is “What do you see?” in 
verse 13, while in verse 14 he asks, “What is his/its appearance?” From the outset, such questioning infuses 
the exchange with a heightened ambiguity regarding the anticipated outcome. In the LXX, the questions 
are constructed rather differently. The question posed in verse 13, “Tell, whom have you seen?” is followed 
in verse 14 by “What did you perceive?” The necromancer describes precisely what she saw in response to 
her mantic provocations. In the MT, and in answer to Saul’s first question, she states in verse 13b that she 
sees “gods ascending” (’élohim ‘olim). In the LXX, her answer comprises the Greek semantic equivalent to 
the Hebrew construction as an unambiguous numerical plural, i.e., the woman sees “gods ascending . . ”” 
(theous ánibaínontas). Yet, prior to this viewing, she had already seen the "ob or revenant of Samuel in the 
MT's verse 12a, whom she then later describes in verse 14 as an "ascending old man" If both questions and 
their answers in the MT's verses 13 and 14 all refer to Samuel, as recent interpreters have rendered them, 


here is that of the New English Translation of the Septuagint (or NETS) edited by A. Pietersma and B. G. Wright (ccat.sas. 
upenn.edu/nets/edition/), and for the Latin Vulgate, see https://vulgate.org. 
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and the woman had already seen Samuel in verse 12a, the threefold referencing of the dead creates a rather 
cumbersome narrative tautology that decelerates the story's progression. 

This situation is quite differently represented in the LXX by the minority reading (a sub-Hexaplaric 
group?) attested in an important uncial (M) and in a number of minuscules that may also disclose possible 
associations with the Lucianic recension (e.g., minuscule b). In 1 Samuel, or 1 Reigns, such a reading may 
well reflect the Old Greek and an earlier stage of the text than the MT? At the outset of the story, when 
she first encounters Saul, the necromancer, rather than seeing the *6b or revenant of Samuel in verse 12a, 
shockingly recognizes Saul as her inquisitor incognito.* As noted already, the MT mentions at least two 
distinct moments in verses 12 and 14 where Samuel appears to the woman along with a third moment, 
that is, if “the gods" of verse 13 indeed refer to Samuel in the singular (“a god") as recent translators would 
have it. But in the minority LXX reading, Samuel is not explicitly mentioned again after verse 11 until verse 
14b. In verse 14b, Saul is not only described as ascending for the first time but is also identified for the first 
time by the necromancer as “a man standing, coming up . . . ? Subsequent to the second question posed by 
Saul in verse 14a, and only then, in 14b, and for the very first time, Saul is able to confirm Samuel's arrival 
according to all the major manuscript witnesses: the MT, LXX, and Vulgate, “... then Saul knew it was 
Samuel... ? In sum, in the minority LXX reading, Samuel's appearance in verse 14 is viewed as a second 
event, stage, or phenomenon distinct from that of the ascent of the gods in verse 13 (theoüs ánibaínontas). 
The same applies in this regard to the LXX in general and to the Latin Vulgate's unambiguous plural (deos 
ascendentas) and, for that matter, to the MT's *élohim ‘olim (assuming it also is to be read as a numerical 
plural). Samuel's appearance is mentioned only once, viz., in the final or second stage of the ritual and 
separate from the ’élohim (see further below). 

While the major LXX uncials (A, B, N) read “. . . the woman saw Samouel” in verse 12, they very likely 
do so as a revision or correction in support of the (proto-)MT. The minority LXX manuscripts, on the other 
hand, read “Saoul” in verse 12, not "Samuel? and may well reflect the reading of its more ancient under- 
lying Hebrew Vorlage and, in this writer's opinion, the earlier stage of the text, for the following reasons. 
The reading “... the woman saw Saoul” in verse 12 continues the immediate plot progression of verse 11, 
where Saul, still disguised, is in dialogue with the woman. As the immediate outcome of their interactions, 
the woman recognizes Saul whom she had just referred to in the third person, whereas the appearance of 
"Samuel" in the MT's verse 12 abruptly, even incoherently, intrudes on and preempts the initiation of the 
ritual producing the ascent of the gods from the netherworld, which takes place only subsequently in verse 
13. As such, reading "Samuel" in verse 12a presumes the prior, although entirely unstated, initiation of the 
ritual that is otherwise lost to the reader somewhere "between the lines" of verses 11 and 12. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, both the MT and LXX indicate that the ritual begins in verse 13a, concomitant to Saul's initial 
inquiry in that verse. So, the MT's "Samuel" in verse 12 (and following it, the majority LXX reading) further 
compounds the tautology described above. 

In the MT, the LXX's majority reading, and the Vulgate, the necromancer sees Samuel in verse 12a, 
although she initiates the ritual designed to bring up Samuel only in verse 13b in response to Saul's first 
question in 13a. Then in verse 13b, the woman sees Samuel a second time, only in this instance as “a god"— 
that is, if one accepts such an interpretation of *élohim—and finally, in verse 14 following Saul's second 
question, she sees Samuel a third time as the “old/standing man coming up. . . ? Yet, ironically, in neither 
account in which Samuel had already appeared twice does Saul recognize Samuel prior to verse 14b: "then 
Saul knew it was Samuel” So, while one might be inclined initially to view Samuel as the more difficult 
reading in verse 12a, the MT should be viewed instead as an attempt to obfuscate any possibility of inter- 
preting *élohim as the plural “gods” by contributing to the tautology in which verse 12a’s “Saul” is replaced 
by "Samuel? Verse 12a's Samuel would then provide translators a singular antecedent for interpreting 
"élohim in verse 13 also as a singular. Yet, recent translators identify references to Samuel in verses 13 (i.e., 
'élohim) and 14a (e.g., “his appearance") despite the fact that neither the woman's quite audible supposed 


3 Tov 2015, 209, 223 and n. 46; and see Hugo 2015, 136, 138. 
4 See Brooke et al. 1927, 96. The cursives include adebjlnp*qtwz, 44 (Zittau) and 71 (Paris), for which see ibid., v-vi. 
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sighting of Samuel in verse 12 nor her description of the *élohim results in Saul's immediate recognition 
of Samuel. Only her subsequent description of the old man or upright man in verse 14b prompts Saul's 
identification of Samuel. 

In response, interpreters have explained the MT's mention of the necromancer's sighting of Samuel in 
verse 12 and Saul's apparent obliviousness as reflective of the necromancer's privileged access to the oth- 
erworld. This view in turn is offered as an explanation for the disruptive insertion at this point in the MT, 
the text's inelegance, and the lack of an underlying ritual progression. But there is far more to the story's 
integrity. The minority LXX reading refers to the necromancer's recognition of Saoul, not Samouel, in verse 
12, her unequivocal viewing of the "élohim as a multitude of “divine beings coming up" in verse 13, and only 
in verse 14 does Samouel finally appear and is recognized by Saoul. In other words, the minority LXX read- 
ing's plot constitutes a distinctly ritualizing forward-moving progression, whereas that of the MT (and to 
a lesser extent the majority LXX and the Vulgate) redundantly circles back to the necromancer's displaced 
and therefore incoherent sighting of Samuel in verse 12 prior to the initiation of the necromantic ritual's 
progression in verse 13. 

From here, the Vulgate and its Hebrew Vorlage may provide a more productive way forward. As noted 
above, it similarly reads "Samuel" ("Samuhel") in verse 12 in agreement with the MT and the majority LXX, 
but following the entire LXX tradition the Vulgate's deos retains the unambiguous numerical plural “gods” 
in verse 13. The Vulgate also preserves a third-person singular pronoun qualifying the term "appearance" 
or "form" in verse 14a that, like the MT's corresponding singular Hebrew form, can refer to alternative 
antecedents (^ his" or “its”). When viewed in the light of the plural “gods” of verse 13, the Vulgate’s suffix 
in verse 14a, like that of the MT, may collectively refer back to those gods as its antecedent, or it may refer 
back to the entire scene. In other words, the Vulgate indicates even more clearly than its Hebrew analogue 
that the morphological singular suffix on the term for "appearance" or "form" in verse 14 does not require a 
grammatical singular antecedent such as “a god? The unequivocal Latin plural deos or “gods” preserved in 
verse 13 of the Vulgate, which comprises an identical morphological-grammatical construction to its LXX 
and MT analogues, could serve as the collective antecedent of the singular pronoun in verse 14, “what form 
is it of? which would then refer to the entire ritual scene, “what appearance does it (the scene) take?” 

To reiterate, the LXX, the Vulgate, and for that matter the MT all preserve the morphological plural 
"gods; and clearly in the two former cases their two corresponding numerical plurals. Thus, we more likely 
have a case in which the earlier story preserved an ancient Canaanite-Israelite ritual tradition broadly re- 
flective of an internal religious pluralism in which henotheistic elements were present.’ In other words, the 
LXX and Vulgate preserve numerical plural forms in theous and deos, so the otherwise unsubstantiated sin- 
gular rendering of ’élohim in MT's verse 13 originates with recent translators, not with the ancient textual 
witnesses, whether the LXX, Vulgate, or the MT is in view. The "gods" in verse 13 point to a supranaturally 
populated netherworld that included various deities, daimons or intermediary beings, demons, and the 
dead (see further below on the status of the dead as a distinct category). 

While various supranatural beings in verse 13 were invoked to participate in some manner in the con- 
juring of Samuel’s revenant as unintended outcomes, other such beings may have arrived at the event as 
"uninvited guests" or even as antagonists such as demons or haunting ghosts. Whereas the dead are clearly 
identified as the revenants and knowing spirits in the MT's verses 3, 7-9, which serve as the immediate 


5 YHWH’s active participation in the initiation of the necromantic rite goes unstated unless YHWH was among verse 13's 
*élohim. All the textual witnesses repeat in verse 16 Saul’s admission in verse 15 that YHWH had turned away from him. 
This factor and verse 16's comment that YHWH had become Saul's enemy or nemesis favors YHWH's nonparticipation in 
the ritual in verses 12-14. As proposed forthwith, YHWH, beginning with verse 16, unexpectedly intervenes to deliver His 
doom oracle through Samuel's ghost. Admittedly, the meaning of the MT's “w-r* is problematic (“adversary”?) while the 
LXX witnesses read here either “(YHWH) has become your rival” (followed by the Vulgate and the Targums) or *.. . is with 
your neighbor" (followed by the Syriac) or *. .. is against you.” 


6 To be sure, the chapter's reception history preserves a variety of interpretive strategies seeking to account for the 
passage's theological complexities surrounding the foreign, female necromancer, the efficacy of the ritual, and the multitude 
of gods, intermediary beings, and even demons clearly preserved in the LXX's theoùs and the Vulgate’s python and deos (see 
too Koenen 2016). 
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context for the two-stage ritual in verses 12-14, the LXX distinctly preserves an isolated reference to supra- 
natural beings in verse 13 while failing to mention any revenants or knowing spirits in the wider context. 
In their stead, the LXX offers ventriloquists and knowers or ritualists. The MT includes various apparitions 
here that were previously condemned by Saul, making Saul's nocturnal escapade all the more egregious 
since he violated his own prohibition by consulting them (vv. 3, 8 and note the Vulgate's python or “divining 
spirit" in vv. 7-8). It should be noted that the deaths of many elites and kings are recorded in the Deuteron- 
omistic History, but not a single one attained the status of 'élohim as has been proposed for Samuel in verse 
13. Even the ascendant Elijah is nowhere described as such. As typically interpreted, neither the Hebrew 
Bible nor the Deuteronomistic History per se derides or endorses the belief in the deification of Israelite 
kings, judges, prophets, or commoners, whether living or deceased. While such may have constituted a vi- 
able ideology embraced in the preexilic period by neighboring peoples and some “wayward” kings of Israel 
and Judah, the deification of such individuals as kings, prophets, or judges apparently failed to draw the 
attention of the Deuteronomistic historian. 


BIBLICAL "ÉLOHÍM: REMNANTS OF A LEVANTINE DAIMONIC REALM 


The study of ancient Levantine henotheistic traditions, intermediary beings, and demonology has enjoyed 
a recent resurgence, due in large part to the ongoing recovery of new material cultural and epigraphic data; 
the recent availability of superior photographic images, editions, and translations of previously known 
data; and the recent publication of long-known but largely inaccessible data. The latter development 
has also resulted in a recent flurry of publications and renewed exploration of several aspects of ancient 
Levantine religion. Recent work on the Ugaritic rituals and incantations, the drawings and inscriptions 
from Kuntillet Ajrud, the inscribed amulets from Jerusalem's Ketef Hinnom, and the reauthenticated 
Arslan Tash inscribed amulets has invigorated research on the daimonic and demonic worlds of the early 
pre-Hellenistic Levant. 

From neighboring first-millennium West Semitic contexts, the reference to the saddayin in the Balaam 
inscription from Deir ‘Alla in Jordan and the red and black paint-on-plaster sphinx-like figure near the top 
border of the Balaam inscription are both highly suggestive of a regional contemporary daimonic world 
populated by, among others, the Shaddai-beings. The two “reauthenticated” inscribed incantation amulets 
from Arslan Tash (ancient Hadatu) in ancient northwest Syria, which depict and make mention of such 
demons as the Flyers and the Stranglers, likewise confirm a demonic world in the north Levantine tradition 
of the late Iron Age.’ Both amuletic texts are set in a contest against the sons of gods, the holy ones, and 
against such deities as Ashur, Baal, Hawran and his wives, and perhaps Shamash. It is worth noting here 
that complementary daimonic and demonic worlds had been well established in the region at the end of the 
second millennium, as the Ugaritic incantations demonstrate.* Not only do these texts mention a Canaan- 
ite divine council comprising multiple gods and daimons, but they also reference a number of demons, as 
well as the active dead. It is against the backdrop of just such a world of Levantine daimons and demons 
that a biblical text such as Deuteronomy 32:17, 24 must be reread—not as a new datum, obviously, but as 
a long-known, well-worked biblical tradition that calls for reevaluation in light of these discoveries and 
developments. 


7 For the defense of their authenticity and for what has become the standard collation of the texts, see Pardee 1998, and 
note Berlejung 2010. 


8 For demons at Ugarit, cf. de Moor 1980; de Moor and Spronk 1984; Spronk 1999; and note the goddess (or better, *daim- 
oness") Haniqatu mentioned at Ugarit in an incantation text, KTU? 1.39.18. This same female malevolent “Strangler” demo- 
ness is mentioned in the Arslan Tash amulets as hnqt. Lewis (2011, 227 n. 112) notes the spell spoken against Haniqatu 
at Arslan Tash, “the house I enter, you must not enter? bt "b? bl tb’n and its parallel reflex in Ugaritic, bt ubu ål tbi (KTU? 
1.169.18). Cho (2007, 7) explicitly eliminates prospective Ugaritic “demons.” For Cho, these entities equate with “evil spirits" 
at Ugarit, though they remain for him “lesser deities” in some genuine sense; but then he treats messenger and servant “de- 
ities" separately, the distinguishing criterion being membership in the divine council. 
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The renewed interest in unraveling biblical references, fragments, allusions, and relics of daimons and 
demons has been promoted by four specific developments: (1) the recent publication of the new readings 
in the Ketef Hinnom amulets (from pre-600 BCE): “The Evil (One)" of amulet #1 (ha-ra^a[h]) and amulet 
#2’s “The Exorciser of The Evil (One)” (haggo'ar ba-ra^a[h])? (2) the recent reassessment of the archaeo- 
logical context of these amulets and the clarification of the related cultic assemblage of which the two sil- 
ver-sheeted amulets were a part, an assemblage that also included one or more udjat-eye amulets designed 
to counter the Evil eye; (3) ongoing attempts to articulate an Israelite religion “from the ground up,’ i.e., 
to reconstruct an ancient Israelite religious milieu utilizing the material cultural and epigraphic data that 
would, in turn, also ideally provide the social setting against which to interpret the data preserved in bib- 
lical traditions; and (4) the growing body of data indicative of a pervasive apotropaism in preexilic Israel 
including amulets, inscribed blessings, and cultic decorated jars. These data and exploratory projects have 
confirmed the potential for interfacing material cultural, epigraphic, and biblical data for reconstructing a 
viable account of early Israel’s religious, ritual, magical, and demonic traditions. 

When the Ketef Hinnom amulets and their inscriptions are viewed within their functional archaeolog- 
ical contexts, i.e., in tombs, their role as apotropaic devices comes into clearer focus. They were found, and 
were undoubtedly employed, in a mortuary ritual context and were most likely employed against “the Evil 
(One)” mentioned in Ketef Hinnom amulet #1. Yet, they were probably designed to protect the deceased 
both during their life on earth and then during their journey to and residence in the netherworld by invok- 
ing “The Exorciser of The Evil (One)"—i.e., YHWH, as he is the most likely referent in amulet #2. That “The 
Evil (One)” in both constructions refers to a personified being finds support in the presence of the definite 
article and the Ugaritic incantations where both the subject (Athtartu) and the object (Yam) of the hex is 
a divine being. This factor suggests in turn that at Ketef Hinnom, YHWH exorcises another divine being 
or demon." More to the point, they presuppose an extant pandemonium in early to mid-first-millennium 
Israelite society that reopens possibilities vis-a-vis additional corresponding demonic realities that may be 
identified in the available sources. For example, the same Hebrew term, “(The) Evil (One)” < ra“a[h], appears 
in a terribly fragmented segment of a once-larger plaster text formerly mounted on one of the walls at 
Kuntillet Ajrud (4.6.3). The concern for apotropaism was pervasive at this northern Sinai multipurpose site, 
as indicated by the evidence from numerous wall decorations, inscriptions, and a cultic locus in the bench 
room that included two decorated pithoi serving as its central material foci, all for the purpose of providing 
divine protection." Ugarit's multiple deities, daimons, demons, and dead find their descendant reflex in the 
first-millennium Levant, as we can see from the incantation amulets from Arslan Tash, the protective am- 
ulets from Ketef Hinnom, the apotropaic art and inscriptions from Deir ‘Alla and Kuntillet Ajrud, a biblical 
text such as Deut. 32:17, 24, and, as we aim to explore, 1 Samuel 28:13. 


RECONSIDERING THE PARTICIPANTS IN 1 SAMUEL 28:12-15 


It is tempting to entertain an alternative or third way of viewing ’élohim in verse 13. Rather than referring 
to a singular referent, viz., the dead Samuel, or to a plurality of gods but excluding Samuel, "élohim may 
designate a veritable host of beings that also included the accessible dead among them. In this view, the 
ôb or revenant of Samuel referenced in verse 8 (and implied in 14b) would constitute a member of a 
subgroup within the larger group designated the “gods” or "élohim and could therefore also be considered 
a supernatural being in some meaningful sense that preternaturalism alone fails to convey. While allowing 


9 See Caquot (1978, 52) for an earlier proposal along these lines. For gà/arin the Dead Sea Scrolls and in Ugaritic as “hex” or 
“exorcise, see Lewis (2011, esp. 210-18 and n. 63; 2012) and now Joosten (2014, 347-55). The term ga‘ar conveys more than 
mere verbal rebuke—rather, “efficacious utterance” (see Zech. 3:2, where YHWH “exorcises has-satan’). 

10 Schmidt 2013. 

11 Seetoo Nah. 1:4, where YHWH exorcises Yam. 


12 Cf. inscription 4.6.3 line 1: |r't|. As the editors note, the form is probably a plural, a construct form, or a suffixed form of 
the noun rh “evil”; cf. Ahituv, Eshel, and Meshel 2012, 120. For the numinous character of the site, cf. Schmidt 2015. 
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for the notion that the dead could be “gods,” this view does so without neglecting conventional Hebrew 
morphology, syntax, and context that is in turn supported by the LXX and Vulgate. Nevertheless, it should 
be pointed out here that, had the narrator sought to refer to the dead Samuel exclusively as a single "god" 
in verse 13, the frequently occurring singular form "el could have been pressed into service rather than the 
plural form "élohim. The singular "el would more accurately and unambiguously designate Samuel as a lone 
divine entity. 

As in the case of the inclusive view of verse 13's "élohim, in which the plural form would convey a 
plurality of gods, the respective subgroups of the dead in verse 9 referred to as “the revenants" and “the 
knowers" (ha’obot and hayyidde'onim) might have constituted some level of membership within the larger 
group of “gods” or a separate class of supranatural beings. The same would apply in the reference to Sam- 
uel's individual ôb in verse 8. Such a subgrouping would give expression to a more inclusive henotheistic 
cosmology. The problem here is the level of abstraction needed to render "élohim with inclusive parameters 
sufficient to incorporate the dead. In any event, the construction ’élohim olim in verse 13 would retain its 
numerically plural translation “gods ascending. . . " while Samuel, or his ghost or *6b, would represent a 
subcategory of beings—the dead—encompassed within that larger, more varied group. This approach re- 
solves the grammatical issues in a straightforward manner, but like the "exclusivist" interpretation in which 
'élohim would refer singularly and solely to Samuel's ghost, this interpretation is susceptible to similar 
criticism, namely, that the dead in some meaningful sense could also be gods. This interpretation is rejected 
not because such a belief was unattested in the wider world of the ancient author, but precisely because it 
was attested. Whatever its specific character, had Samuel's ghost indeed become an *élohim, one would have 
expected the author to reject such a deification tradition in verse 13, not extol it. 

Lastly, narrative congruency and text-critical considerations favor the view that the MT's 'élohim—and 
the LXX's theoüs, as well as the Vulgate's deos—all connote numerical plurals—as do their respective He- 
brew Vorlagen—indicative of a host of anonymous supranatural beings, “(the ascending) gods.” They were 
all activated by the necromancer's ritual, with some perhaps participating in the event. The very mention 
of these divine beings constitutes a revealing reference to a Canaanite-Israelite cosmic world inhabited by 
a host of gods, daimons or beneficent intermediary beings, along with an opposing pandemonium com- 
prised of a variety of demons, some associated with the underworld, and the dead (but as a group distinct 
from the gods or *élohim). While verse 13 mentions only those that ascended from below—the ’élohim 
olim—perhaps to assist in retrieving Samuel’s ghost or ’6b, such an inclusive category as the “gods” could 
have also accommodated those supranatural beings that were first sent below to retrieve and bring up 
Samuel's ghost. These “gods” could have included as well any demon that might have sought to impede 
those daimons seeking to assist with Samuel's ascent. From within their combined apotropaic and mor- 
tuary contexts, the Ketef Hinnom tomb amulets and the Khirbet el-Qom tomb inscriptions make mention 
of "Ihe Evil (Ones)" and “The Enemies? These are most likely demons that required the exercise of apot- 
ropaic rites (exorcistic and expulsatory) in the mortuary context of the tomb in order to keep them at bay 
and from harming the dead during the deceased's journey to their netherworld abode or on those special 
occasions when the dead were conjured up and summoned back to the land of the living, as in 1 Samuel 
28. The same or similar apotropaic rites might have been activated when the anonymous or unburied dead 
engaged in haunts of the living." 

Furthermore, if the notion preternatural is to be applied to dead royalty as an ancient Near Eastern 
convention of expressing their “other-ness” without regard to any enhanced or changed status and power, 
such would hardly convey congruence with its context in 1 Samuel 28. The story exudes a kaleidoscope 
of power relations—those involving YHWH, Saul, Samuel's ghost, the people, foreign enemies such as the 
Philistines, the mantic arts and ritual, the institution of kingship, religious beliefs concerning kings and 
gods, intermediary beings, demons, the dead, and the living. Likewise, the terms for "god; such as 'ilu and 


13 In the parallel lines that comprise 1 Samuel 2:6a and 6b, “YHWH deals death and gives life [v. 6a], Casts down into Sheol 
and raises up [v. 6b]; verse 6b's two antithetical elements might refer to YHWH's sending the dead down to the netherworld, 
and His bringing up the ghosts from the netherworld in necromantic and mortuary rituals. 
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'elohim or "el, connoted a wide range of divine entities in Canaanite-Israelite tradition, from the major gods 
to various daimons and demons that were never deemed solely *other-ed? In a handful of instances, but 
millennia removed, DINGIR or ’ilu as at Ebla and Ugarit served to classify a deceased Levantine king as 
deified but beyond mere preternaturalism or otherness. Whether the underlying Eblaite and Ugaritic rituals 
were necromantic in nature or reflective of veneration rites (or constituted some convergence of the two), 
surely exceptional aspects of the power that the royal dead had acquired were given expression by their 
having been singled out for deification, making them worthy recipients of the royal sponsored cult. It must 
be underscored, however, that the story in 1 Samuel 28 is not in any way concerned with the divine pow- 
ers possessed by a dead king. Likewise, while various levels of supranatural empowerment vested in the 
gods, daimons, and the demons undoubtedly lie behind the Hebrew Vorlagen of the MT, the LXX, and the 
Vulgate, with verse 13's "gods" the narrative nowhere attributes such status or power to the dead. As noted 
above, the ascent of the gods in verse 13 and the ascent of the dead Samuel in verse 14 are presented in two 
distinct ritual stages of the necromantic ritual. Such staging gives expression to an underlying ontological 
distinction between the anonymous gods on the one hand, and the dead on the other." The MT employs a 
variety of terms to designate various subgroups within the broader category of the Israelite dead: the "obót, 
yiddé'oni, metim, 'abót, répha'tm, and so on. These terms convey various roles, special abilities, and distinct 
character traits of the dead, but none of the terms attributes to the dead the inherent possession of powers 
otherwise attributable to the gods. 1 Samuel 28:15 may be informative in this regard. Upon his arrival, and 
without any exchange of greetings, Samuel, i.e., his ghost or ôb, abruptly announces that Saul had “dis- 
turbed" him. Does this allude to the dead's characteristic restful sleep or weakened state? 


AN EARLY ISRAELITE DAIMONIC REALM AND ITS PANDEMONIUM 


Apropos the necromantic rite in 1 Samuel 28, the nature of the questions posed in the MT and LXX at 
verses 13 (^what/whom do you see?") and 14 (“what is his/its appearance/what did you perceive?") gives 
expression to anticipated but unknowable outcomes once the ritual mechanics were enacted with regard 
to who might appear from among these gods and ghosts. Such unpredictability was due to the nature 
of mantic investigation. It required extreme precision in the management of such entities as daimons, 
demons, and the dead. Should a ritualist commit an error in performing the requisite rites, a random, 
uninvited, or otherwise provoked apparition might unexpectedly be activated, haunt, or simply appear. In 
such instances, one can readily imagine that expert skills in such apotropaic practices as ghost expulsion 
or exorcistic rites would be invoked to counter such unanticipated and undesirable outcomes. So, in 
addition to the revenant or ’6b of the dead that was specifically sought, invoked, and queried in a given 
necromantic performance (as in v. 8), verse 13 indicates that other delegated and/or invited supranatural 
beings might participate in, attempt to intervene in, or become activated by such a ritual in one capacity 
or another. Furthermore, other apparitions that had not been invited to participate might show up should 
the necromancer fail to follow the requisite ritual details precisely, or haunting ghosts might appear 
in search of would-be living victims after having been unintentionally energized by the ritual. For the 
various reasons cited above, and perhaps in direct opposition to the inclusion of the dead among the gods 
as in some neighboring traditions, the narrator maintained the distinct status of the dead—the ha'obót and 
hayyidd* onim, or “the revenants” and “the (dead) knowers"—as an independent category vis-à-vis that 
of the "gods? While the latter constituted a range of divine beings from the major gods to various levels 
of intermediary beings, such as daimons and demons, for the MT's author the dead represented a distinct 
category. All of this immediately follows upon Saul’s request in verse 8 that the woman, “a controller of 
a revenant (ôb); should divine (qasam) for him an *6b—one that Saul would in fact name. Saul nowhere 
requests that she bring up Samuel's ’élohim (or, more fittingly, l) per se for questioning, adding further 


14 A similar dichotomy between the dead and demons has been tentatively entertained for Egyptian cosmology (see 
Lucarelli 2010). On the basis of their distinct origins, the former become the dead following their transformation at death 
through ritual, whereas demons, as such, are the creation of the gods. Yet, such a distinction may be obscured somewhat by 
the functions they may have shared on occasion; e.g., both were known to do harm to the living. 
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confirmation to the narrator's presumed distinction between those two categories: gods versus ghosts. 
This distinction is further underscored by the central role Samuel's ghost plays in the ritual scene as he 
delivers YHWH's protracted doom oracle against Saul and his sons, extending over several lengthy verses 
(vv. 15-19), over against the lone verse mentioning the gods, some as participants while others appear 
only as unintended outcomes of the ritual (v. 13). 


A CASE OF A “PRETERNATURAL PROPHET" OR GHOST-ASSISTING DAIMONS? 


This essay began by citing a number of recent English translations that have rendered the phrase *élohim 
*olim in 1 Samuel 28:13 of the MT in the singular and as a reference to the so-called preternatural state or 
deification of the dead prophet-judge Samuel, “I see a divine being/god coming up . . .” (JPS, NRSV: “a divine 
being"; RSV, CEB: “a god”; NKJV: “a spirit”; NIV: “a ghostly figure"). These translations were found to be 
problematic for several reasons. While the Hebrew construction itself ’elohim ‘olim can feasibly render 
the plural “gods” or a single “god,” as a stand-alone absent of any context and usage, it is ambiguous. 
Yet, the LXX traditions unanimously render their Hebrew Vorlagen as the Greek plural, “gods ascending” 
(theoüs . . . ánibaínontas), as does the Vulgate on this specific point. As mentioned previously, in those LXX 
traditions where Saul, not Samuel, is mentioned in verse 12a and where, in verse 14, the Greek does not 
preserve the equivalent to the MT's possessive pronoun on the Hebrew to'ar “(his/its) appearance" (to'óró), 
the LXX evinces an independent and more ancient Hebrew Vorlage that preserves a distinct, forward- 
moving plot progression in which multiple stages of a necromantic rite are evident. In the MT, however, 
such a multistaged ritual development is all but absent as a result of the MT scribe's obfuscation of the 
number of entities reflected in the morphological plural 'élohim, thereby leaving the immediate narrative 
more or less redundant, static, and ambiguous as to the number of sentient beings implied by "elohím. 

The Latin Vulgate reflects an apparent conflation of the MT and LXX. It reads "Samuel" (Samuhel) in 
verse 12b with the MT (and the majority LXX reading), but preserves the unequivocal plural, “gods ascend- 
ing" (deos ascendentes), in verse 13 with the LXX and plausibly the MT, while in verse 14a the reading “what 
is his/its form?" (qualis est forma eius) clearly follows the MT. Moreover, the Hebrew third masculine sin- 
gular pronominal suffix on the MT's to’6r6 in verse 14 and its semantic equal in the Vulgate may well have 
as their antecedent a plural with a collective force. As such, the intended antecedent(s) would comprise the 
corporate ’élohim as well as Samuel"'s 'ób, who had all just arrived in two stages, “its (= the scene's) appear- 
ance? This is in essence the force of the broader question preserved in the LXX of 1 Samuel 28:14, “What 
did you perceive?” which lacks the qualifying pronoun and clearly refers to the whole of the necromantic 
happening. 


CONCLUSION 


By way of summary, the view of recent translations that 1 Samuel 28:13's "élohim conveys the supposed 
deification (or preternatural status) of the deceased Samuel is based on several questionable strategies and 
assumptions that together render such an interpretation and translation unconvincing: 

(1) Although the Hebrew construction ’élohim olim can be rendered as either “gods ascending” or “a 
divine being/god ascending ...” and on its own is therefore grammatically ambiguous, the term "élohim 
nowhere else in the Hebrew Bible unequivocally refers to a dead person, whether a prophet or commoner, 
let alone a king. Neither David nor Solomon nor Josiah, for example, is deified in the Deuteronomistic 
History. Such a reference would constitute a truly exceptional case in 1 Samuel 28:13. 


15 On the use of the singular suffix to refer collectively to its antecedent, see Waltke and O'Connor (1990, 303 §16.4b, nos. 
3 and 4, and note Jer. 36:23). 


16 Hays (2010, 271), following others, interprets "élohim in Isaiah 8:19 as the deified, dead ancestors based on Samuel's 
supposed status as an *élohim here in 1 Samuel 28:13 (but see verse 19 in the LXX and Vulgate and note that ancestors per se 
are nowhere explicitly in view in either text). While the syntactic and semantic relationships between verse 19a and verse 
19b are complex, given the immediate context the "élohim of verse 19a most likely allude(s) either to YHWH, mentioned 
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(2) When the plural form does refer to an individual divine being in the Hebrew Bible, it typically refers 
to Yahweh as "God"—i.e., to an altogether different class of supranatural being, a high god, not a ghost, and 
in any case, the commonly occurring singular "el would have much more clearly and irrefutably rendered 
such an entity as the dead Samuel as “a divine being/god.” 

(3) In preferring the singular rendition of MT's *élohim, recent translators demonstrate a total disregard 
for the unequivocal, numerical plural, “gods ascending,’ preserved in the ancient textual witnesses, the 
LXX (theous) and Vulgate (deos), and the widely recognized superiority of the underlying Hebrew Vorlagen 
of both the LXX and Vulgate at verse 13. That plurality of gods clearly represents a range of supranatural 
beings who ascended, participated in, or responded in some manner to the necromantic rite. 

(4) The revenant or ghost in verse 8 (6b) is identified as Samuel by Saul only at the very final stage of 
the necromantic ritual, and there it appears in verse 14a merely as an “old man" (MT) or “upright man” 
(LXX), not as a divine being or "élohím (or as an "el). 

(5) The recent translations unnecessarily create an incoherent tautology and a muddled plot develop- 
ment within the confines of two verses by their threefold repetitive referral to Samuel's appearing or as- 
cent: first by name in verse 12 (and thereby awkwardly preempting the actual initiation of the necromantic 
ritual in the following verse 13), then as “a divine being ascending” in verse 13, and finally by means of “his 
appearance" as an “old man... or “an upright man ascending” in verse 14. 

(6) Although comparative evidence for both the living and the dead as deified beings may support vari- 
ous versions of conventional ancient Near Eastern kingship, not a single king or other elite individual such 
as a judge or prophet was portrayed as deified, attributed a preternatural status, or labeled an *élohim (“a 
god”) in the Hebrew Bible or in the Hebrew epigraphic corpus. And while such may have comprised a major 
component of the form of kingship in 1 Samuel 8 that the people and Samuel sought for themselves—but 
that also resulted in YHWH’s rejection as divine king—neither David nor Solomon nor Josiah—nor even Eli- 
jah, the heavenly ascendant prophet—whether dead or alive, was deified, attributed a preternatural status, 
or labeled an *élohim (“god”) in the Deuteronomistic History. 

(7) The minority reading of the LXX and the other major witnesses—the majority LXX reading, the 
Vulgate, as well as the MT—all agree (minimally) on a two-stage ritual progression and on the presence of 
two distinct categories of participants: the gods or "élohim in verse 13, and in verse 14 Samuel, i.e., his ôb 
(see v. 8). 

(8) The gods mentioned in the LXX and Vulgate manuscript traditions are in no way diminished in sta- 
tus so as to equate them with or include ghosts. The gods and the dead Samuel are referred to separately in 
the narrative while also appearing in two distinct ritual stages in verses 13 and 14, mirroring what may well 
have constituted their ontologically distinct functions and categories as *élohim and as an "ob. 

(9) Although recent translations render *élohim in verse 13 as a single “divine being" or “a god" referring 
to the dead Samuel, the consensus continues to gain followers that the LXX's Hebrew Vorlage in 1 Reigns 
or 1 Samuel is an early witness to the Hebrew text and, as the manuscript evidence from Qumran demon- 
strates, in many cases it is preferred over the MT. The various indicators preserved in the LXX's Hebrew 
Vorlage and in the Vulgate regarding the text's transmission history in 1 Samuel 28 and what they convey 
vis-à-vis the phases or procedural steps and phenomenological aspects of what ritually, and/or rhetorically, 
constituted for the author an ancient form of necromancy have been entirely ignored in the recent trans- 
lations. That the LXX in verse 13 might preserve a more ancient reading, and therefore offer an ancient 
precedent for clearly viewing the MT's "élohiím as a numerical plural, “gods; finds support in the ritualizing 
progression preserved in LXX, the MT, and in the Vulgate over against the incoherence embedded in the 
tautology created by recent translations of the MT's *élohim as a numerical singular." To be sure, the MT, 


in verses 17-18 as “its God" (with the LXX and Vulgate) or to “its gods" (including YHWH?) as a distinct complement to 
the “dead ones” in verse 19b, i.e., the gods and the dead ones represent two polarities, not equivalents. As such, the two 
components form a merism (i.e., all nonliving human beings, both the gods and the dead) in the question posed by Isaiah's 
opponents: *. . . should not a people inquire of its gods on behalf of the living, (should not a people [also] inquire), of the dead 
(on behalf of the living)?" See also my earlier treatment (Schmidt 1996, 147-54, 201-20). 


17 Onresorting to the rule of lectio difficilior praeferenda as a last recourse, see Tov 2012, 275-77. 
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the majority LXX reading, and the Vulgate all replace the reference to Saul with "Samuel" in verse 12b, thus 
providing the recent translations a prospective singular antecedent to the ’élohim in verse 13. Likewise, the 
third masculine singular suffix on to’6ré in verse 14 has been rendered by those same translations as “his 
appearance" rather than “its appearance" (wherein the antecedent would comprise the entire necromantic 
event). Yet, the translation “his appearance" would create a fourth redundant reference to Samuel’s ascent. 
These recent renderings have been prompted by the convergence of two factors. 

The first factor is the prospect that the story might well preserve a henotheistic cosmos encompassing 
multiple gods and intermediary beings, not to mention a sentient ghost. This factor has directly impacted 
the second factor, viz., how key terms throughout the story have been translated. These include the am- 
biguity inherent in the Hebrew forms in play; *élohim in verse 13 with regard to its context-determined, 
numerical significance can denote either a singularity (“a god") or a plurality (“gods”). As recent translators 
would have it, élohim refers to a single “god.” As such, it would eliminate the two-phase ritual progression 
in verses 13-14, wherein Samuel's appearance (v. 14) follows that of the numerous gods (v. 13). In its stead, 
recent translators would identify only one entity referenced throughout verses 12-14, viz., the deified, or 
so-called “preternatural,” ghost of Samuel. Although his one-time appearance is thrice repeated (vv. 12, 13, 
14) and the underlying ritual obfuscated, Saul is nevertheless able to identify him only at the very tail end 
of the ritual in verse 14b. This points to an added clue to the incongruence created by recent translators. 
According to them, the revenant of Samuel serves as the lone actor in a single-stage ascent that is redun- 
dantly rehearsed three times, while Saul's participation is largely marginalized and the multiple gods are 
altogether elided in verse 13, as is Saul's query in verse 14 regarding the goings-on on the part of the entire 
entourage of gods and ghosts.'* 

So the question arises whether a supposed dead, deified Samuel as the story's stand-alone apparition 
represents an “unholy” compromise for recent translators in which an assumed cosmic world inhabited 
by divinized ghosts could somehow substitute for a more extensive, henotheistic one inhabited by various 
gods including intermediary beings, daimons, and demons and by ghosts, which when viewed together 
reflect the narrator's embrace of some form of internal Yahwistic pluralism comprised of older Canaanite 
and newer Israelite supranatural beings. The majority LXX reading and, following it, the Vulgate provide 
us with our most ancient precedents for clarifying the MT's otherwise ambiguous form ’élohim as a stand- 
alone.” In spite of having replaced the minority LXX reading of “Saul” with “Samuel” in verse 12, the entire 
LXX tradition nevertheless retained the numerical plural theows of the Old Greek and, by implication, the 
numerical plural of the *élohim preserved in its underlying Hebrew Vorlage. At the same time, it retained the 
more generalized question in verse 14 of the Old Greek (and again, of its Hebrew Vorlage) “What did you 
perceive?" As a "third way? the Vulgate, based on various LXX and Hebrew manuscripts, reads "Samuel" 
in verse 12 following the MT and the LXX's majority reading. Yet, the Vulgate follows all its precursors in 
retaining the unequivocal numerical plural, “gods,” in verse 13 with the Latin reading deos . . . ascendentes. 
Over against the LXX's more generalized question, the Vulgate has preserved a pronoun functioning much 
like the MT's suffixed pronoun in verse 14, "What is his/its appearance?" The Vulgate reads, "What form is 
he/it of?" Yet, regardless of whether the ancient witnesses read in verse 12 Samuel or Saul, they are unan- 
imous in their testimony to a minimal two-phase ritual: the appearance of the "gods" in verse 13 (via the 
morphological form marked for numerical plurality) followed by the emergence in verse 14 of Samuel (i.e., 
his ghost; note MT's ’6b in v. 8 and the Vulgate's python). 


18 Foran overview of Mesopotamian necromancy and the prospective participation of various gods such as Humut-tabal, 
the netherworld boatman, who ferried the dead across the river Hubur; Namtar, vizier of the netherworld; Nedu, chief 
netherworld gatekeeper; Ningishzida, netherworld chamberlain; the Anunnaki, the great gods; Allatu, the great chamberlain 
of the netherworld; and, of course, Shamash the sun god, see Schmidt 1996, 202-20; 2002; and now Koch 2015, 138-39, and 
Finkel 2021, 266-67, 269. On possible Egyptian mantic and ritual parallels to 1 Samuel 28, see Ritner 2002. 


19 See Tov (2012, 131-37, 144-47; 2015, 201-23) and Joosten 2012 for critical assessments of the Old Greek, its various 
revisions, the Vulgate, and their interrelationships and intrarelationships with the MT. For 1-4 Reigns in particular, see 
Brill’s Textual History of the Bible Online (http://referenceworks.brillonline.com). 
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Two considerations confirm the coherence characterizing the minority reading of the LXX. The ritual 
progression underlying the plot is quite clear: Saul approaches in disguise and makes his request of the 
necromancer, whereupon she is able to recognize Saul for the first time (v. 12b). Saul then prompts her to 
initiate the ritual, and the anonymous gods, daimons, and demons ascend (v. 13). The necromancer next 
brings up the dead Samuel, whom Saul is able to recognize for the very first time (v. 14b), and finally with 
YHWHR's intervention near the start of Samuel's oral delivery (vv. 15-19), the ghost or 'ób of Samuel sur- 
prisingly delivers to Saul YHWH's divinely inspired doom oracle (vv. 16ff.)?. Now, one should not miss the 
importance of YHWH's rather unanticipated role in the deliverance of Samuel's doom oracle aimed at Saul 
beginning with verse 16. Surely, the narrative indicators suggest that Saul is seeking to conjure Samuel's 
revenant by means of a Canaanite ritual involving the Canaanite gods of the female Canaanite necroman- 
cer. In other words, Saul is not anticipating Samuel's revenant to deliver YHWH's fatal doom oracle. Saul 
is seeking the complete opposite. Having already been rejected by YHWH (see v. 6 and 1 Samuel 15: 26-29; 
16:1), Saul cannot expect a favorable answer from YHWH, so he makes his appeal for assistance and a pre- 
diction regarding the next day's battle to the Canaanite gods of the Endorian necromancer. It is the view of 
this author that just such a set of developments are underway in the narrativized ritual when, in verse 16, 
YHWH intervenes, co-opting the ritual and oracle, reiterating YHWH's previous rejection of Saul, while 
also adding the fatal curse on Saul and his sons (vv. 16-19). Likewise, in the minority reading of the LXX, 
the congruence of the narrative is well maintained as all parties participate in what transpires; the necro- 
mancer immediately identifies king Saul (vv. 12a and b), and in turn, Saul is privy to her conjuring up of the 
anonymous gods or "élohim (v. 13); then, following on Samuel's emergence, Saul is for the first time able to 
confirm Samuel's arrival, which compels Saul to prostrate himself (v. 14). As for the oath that Saul swears 
to the Canaanite necromancer in verse 10, it is disingenuous and only serves Saul's purpose of persuading 
the necromancer to commence with the ritual of invoking the gods—hers, his, or both—and performing the 
requisite rites that would bring up Samuel's ghost or 'ób. After all, YHWH had long before rejected Saul 
as king (15:26-29; 16:1), and in the present episode YHWH remained “dead” silent in verse 6 despite Saul’s 
repeated attempts to entreat Him by means of dreams, the Urim, or the prophets. 

Had Samuel become an *élohim, it would have constituted an entirely unprecedented phenomenon 
serving as the backdrop to the ritualizing incident in 1 Samuel 28. As proposed here, Samuel's prescient 
knowledge was made accessible to Saul as the direct outcome of YHWH's intervention rather than from 
any supposed prior transformation to the status of a "god" that Samuel had supposedly come to acquire 
postmortem (v. 13). YHWH shockingly co-opted Samuel’s oracle in what had initially constituted the Ca- 
naanite necromancer's Canaanite-oriented ritual. The convergence of factors points to the following: in dy- 
ing, Samuel had become ritually accessible to the living through the performance of necromantic ritual. In 
verses 7 and 8, the narrator makes this clear: the Endorian necromancer possessed the expertise to control 
or conjure a ghost or ôb. It is worth noting here that Saul did not seek a “god” (or *élohim) to consult, nor 
is the necromancer described as an expert in controlling or consulting such “a god.” Rather, Saul sought an 
expert in ghost conjuring and the woman was renowned for her skills in just that area of mantic expertise. 
She was not described as a controller of “a god.” As verse 7 records, she instead held the title “controller of 
a ghost" or ba“Glat "ob. Finally, verse 16 underscores YHWH's unexpected intervention in the necromantic 
event. There, YHWH conveyed divinely revealed knowledge about the future through the oracular speech 
of his prophet's ghost. 1 Samuel 28 constitutes a genuinely exceptional descriptive reference to YHWH's 
conveyance of revealed knowledge via the dead on matters of royal significance. Within the larger narrative 
surroundings of 1 Samuel 28, the convergence of Samuel's death with his serving as a vessel to convey divine 
knowledge could hardly go unnoticed, remain unrelated, or constitute mere coincidence. But it required 


20 See Schmidt (2020, 332-40) for more on YHWH's unexpected intervention and co-option of the oracle delivered by 
Samuel’s ghost. 
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YHWH's unanticipated intervention to empower Samuel’s prophetic doom oracle, which he proclaimed 
from the other side of the grave.” 


21 See Carlson 2022, 46-59, for the intriguing proposal that Samuel’s dead “spirit” (Carlson’s term) took possession of the 
female necromancer from Endor, that is, she hosted Samuel’s spirit within her body and spoke all of Samuel’s words. Carlson 
cites no ancient Near Eastern parallels for his proposed spirit possession of the necromancer in 1 Samuel 28, and yet, a form 
of ghost possession necromancy is attested in a sixth-century BCE Mesopotamian text from Babylonia in which the ghost 
takes up residence in a human skull and speaks. Mesopotamian alternatives to skull possession include the ghost possessing 
an etemmu figurine (i.e., a clay ghost figurine) or a namtaru figurine (a clay messenger figurine) and the use of a hallucina- 
tory drug, anamiru, to facilitate seeing a ghost (see Finkel 2021, 218, 234-39). 

While Carlson's proposal fascinates, there is no mention of Samuel's “ghost” (or ’6b; see vv. 7-9) taking possession of the 
necromancer, and Carlson's “spirit” (Hebrew rûah?) is nowhere attested in 1 Samuel 28. Furthermore, the narrator employed 
the Hebrew verb “to see" (r-’-h) to vividly describe the necromancer's ability to visually perceive the various ascending 
apparitions in vv. 13-14, both the broadly inclusive *élohim “gods” or “supranatural beings” and a specific member of the 
'óbót, the ghost of Samuel (vv. 7-9). In any case, Saul's inability to see those goings-on simply indicates that he lacked the 
necromancer's special capabilities—which is, after all, why he sought her out. 
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THE HEBREW VERBAL SYSTEM IN AN OYSTER SHELL 
EGYPTO-SEMITIC NOTES 


David Calabro 
Brigham Young University 


Donald Redford, in his chapter on “Egyptian” in a volume devoted to the languages of Israel's neighbors 
and their relevance to the Bible, has the following to say: 


In the realm of language and literature, as in other spheres of cultural expression, the Israelites 
found themselves both geographically and spiritually within the Kulturgebiet of Mesopotamia. There 
is no clear, fundamental debt to northeast Africa in intellectual heritage or material culture. Those 
cultural elements from Egypt that have been demonstrated were borrowed only sporadically and 
made but superficial impact on the Israelites. This has meant that, in terms of cognate languages and 
cultures to be selected by the student of the Hebrew Bible to "round out" his or her approach, those 
from the Tigris-Euphrates and Syria have been preferred to their counterparts in Egypt. Akkadian, 
Ugaritic, and Aramaic have long since proven of far greater help than Egyptian in elucidating the 
minutiae of the Hebrew text.' 


It is, of course, true that Aramaic, Ugaritic, and Akkadian are linguistically closer to Biblical Hebrew (BH) 
than is Ancient Egyptian (AE).’ The degree of insight provided by comparative study among these languages 
is immense. Nevertheless, to assume that the AE language contains no pearls of fundamental importance 
to BH, as Redford does, is a non sequitur.’ In fact, there are features of BH that are closer to AE than to Ak- 
kadian. In the lexical domains of costume, mineralogy, botany, and especially record keeping, the number 
of terms shared between BH and AE but different from Akkadian is high and matches the degree of com- 
monality of the corresponding natural resources and technologies among the three civilizations. The shared 
vocabulary includes both genetic cognates and loanwords.* Biblical Hebrew and AE also share v-s-o word 
order, while the usual word order in Akkadian prose is s-o-v. While this fact alone may not help in “eluci- 
dating the minutiae of the Hebrew text,’ it suggests that Egyptian data could be mined for yet-undisclosed 
treasures pertaining to the finer points of syntax. Extensive similarities should not, after all, be surprising in 
view ofthe longstanding cultural contact between ancient Israel and its close neighbor to the south that has 
been abundantly documented in books by Redford and others. Such close contact over millennia might be 
expected to give rise to linguistic similarities, as speakers of the two closely interacting language communi- 
ties would optimize the use both of mutually borrowed features and of noticeably similar inherited features. 


1 Redford 2002, 118. 
2 Inaddition to BH and AE, the following abbreviations are used herein: SC - suffix conjugation; PC - prefix conjugation; 


SPC - short prefix conjugation; LPC - long prefix conjugation. 


3 Redford focuses here on borrowings and tacitly sets aside the similarities to BH that are mutually inherited, such as those 
he mentions in his survey of AE grammar preceding the quoted paragraph. Further, he seems to assume that if students of 
the Hebrew Bible usually turn to genetically closer languages for comparanda, then such students must do so because these 
languages are more illuminating—rather than, for instance, because they are easier to learn than AE. 


4 Lambdin 1953; Muchiki 1999, 236-58; Calabro 2008, 71-72. 
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In this essay, I shall discuss some contributions of Egypto-Semitic linguistic comparison to the under- 
standing of the Hebrew verbal system.’ I shall focus on three features of the BH verb that have parallels in 
AE: (1) the iterative and deontic functions of the BH w'gotal form, which are also found in the AE “Stative/ 
Old Perfective" form; (2) the opposition between fientivity and stativity; and (3) the overall opposition be- 
tween the suffix conjugation (SC) and the prefix conjugation (PC), which parallels the opposition between 
the AE “Stative/Old Perfective" and sdm- f, particularly in terms of these forms’ syntactic functions. I shall 
argue that these features of the BH verb are best explained as retentions from Proto-Afroasiatic. This study 
may be considered yet another protracted footnote to the honoree's essay "Ihe Hebrew Verbal System in 
a Nutshell.’ I offer it in gratitude to Dennis, who opened up to me the wonders of historical grammar and 
also encouraged me to explore the deep waters of Egyptian. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE HEBREW W?QOTAL FORM? 


One of the persistent mysteries of the Hebrew verbal system is the form w*qotal (an SC form following the 
conjunction w^), used as an equivalent of the imperfective yiqtol (* yaqtulu) and the volitive yiqtol (* yaqtul). 
The use of the w'qotal form as an equivalent of yiqtol is parallel to the use of the form wayyiqtol as an equiv- 
alent of the perfective qatal, thus constituting a virtually symmetrical paradigm in BH from a synchronic 
standpoint: 


Bare form: Waw form: 
Perfective: qotal wayyiqtol 
Imperfective: yiqtol w’qatal 


On the surface, it seems as though the addition of the conjunction w’ “and” somehow reverses the aspect 
of the clause, thus giving rise to the old name for the w’gotal and wayyiqtol forms, “waw conversive” (cor- 
responding to the Hebrew term waw hippuk, lit., “waw of reversal"). Thanks to internal and comparative 
evidence, it is now abundantly clear that the verb form wayyiqtol comes from a preterite form yaqtul, while 
yiqtol comes from a morphologically distinct imperfective form yaqtulu, which derivation explains their 
functional difference. However, there is no such formal difference between w*?qotal and qotal. Instead, the 
two appear morphologically identical, except for the presence or absence of the conjunction and a (most 
likely secondary) difference in the placement of stress. The origin of the w'qotal form remains a problematic 
area for the understanding of the BH verbal system. This area, I believe, holds pearls that can be brought to 
light through comparative Egypto-Semitic study. 

According to Pardee's explanation of the historical origins of the BH system, "the four forms consist of 
two that came into use when the proto-West Semitic system began to express perfectivity by QTL (‘SC’ = 
suffix conjugation) and imperfectivity by YOTL (‘PC’ = prefix conjugation) and two that constitute frozen 


5 [use the term “Egypto-Semitic” herein to refer to the Afroasiatic languages for which ancient documents are attested. 
The distinction between “Egypto-Semitic” and “Afroasiatic” is primarily methodological, as the former involves philological 
methods, including paleography and textual criticism, as part of the process of teasing out linguistic information. The dis- 
tinction also arises from the recognition that languages with a long history of written documentation are in some ways more 
reliable for historical reconstruction than languages for which the only sources are modern. 


6 Pardee 2012. 


7 For the sake of overall consistency, in the abstract terms qotal, w?qotal, etc., I ignore the fact that the BH reflex of the root 
*gtl has an emphatic middle radical: qti. (The middle radical is not, however, emphatic in the Arabic cognate.) 


8 In his comprehensive overview of the BH verbal system, Joosten (2012) argues for a tense-based approach. Joosten's book 
appeared in the same year as Pardee's (2012) “Nutshell” article and thus was not dealt with directly in that article. However, 
criticisms of an earlier article by Joosten (2002) appear in the “Nutshell” article (Pardee 2012, 289-90 n. 23), and the book is 
subject to the same criticisms, namely that it is weak with regard to the diachronic developments it suggests, and it fails to 
demonstrate that the aspect-based approach is inadequate. The criticisms given by Cook (2006) are along similar lines. As for 
w?qotal, which Joosten (2012, 261) variously describes as an irrealis form, a modal form (ibid., 288), and a future-tense form 
(ibid.), Pardee's analysis of it as an imperfective accords with the data and is more straightforward. 
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usages retained from a previous stage of the language when the perfective and/or preterit was expressed by 
yaqtul while qatala (and its variants) expressed stativity.’’ Beneath this statement, at the bottom of a deep 
footnote, we find the following elaboration on the origin of the w'qotal form: 


One must either admit, it appears to me, that w’qatal arose secondarily in Biblical Hebrew as a 
counterpart to wayyiqtol (a notion that I no longer accept, as will be indicated below) or that it had 
a proto-Hebrew origin similar to that of wayyiqtol. That origin can only have been in the proto-West 
Semitic form corresponding to Akkadian paris, which was basically adjectival and hence unmarked 
for aspect. It appears plausible to explain the origin of the Hebrew w^qatal form as a frozen form, 
like wayyiqtol, consisting of wa- + this form, which was aspectually neutral but took on the func- 
tion of expressing non-perfectivity in contrast with wayyiqtol. What might be termed the reigning 
hypothesis regarding the origin of the w^qatal imperfective is that it began life in the apodosis of 
conditional clauses, an explanation whose origin can only be understood as an attempt to explain 
the form as part of a tensed system, and a rather desperate one at that.’ 


What Pardee calls the “reigning hypothesis" did indeed begin as an attempt to explain w'qotal from the 
standpoint of a tensed system. Key studies in the early development of this hypothesis focused on uses of 
unconjoined qotal with future-tense meaning in searching for a syntactic environment from which the gen- 
eral “future-tense” form w'qotal could have evolved. “The story of how the consecutive waw with the per- 
fect came to denote real futurity, wrote Israel Eitan, “can now be traced with almost complete certainty"! 
For Eitan, the story began not with the use of the SC in conditional clauses but with the Arabic optative SC 
and the BH “precative perfect" The Arabic form occurs in expressions such as sallà allahu ‘alayhi wasalla- 
ma “God bless and preserve him" (said after the name of the prophet Muhammad), rahimahu allahu “God 
have mercy on him, and la'anahu allahu “God curse him,” Aside from these formulaic contexts, the form 
occurs in several other contexts in the Qur'àn and other Classical Arabic literature, such as the following 
passage from the Qur'àn, indicating that it was productive in Classical Arabic. 


tabbat yada "abi lahabin watabba / ma 'agna ‘anhu maáluhu wamā kasaba 


May Abu Lahab's hands perish, and may he perish; / may his wealth and what he has acquired 
avail him not! (Qur'àn 111:1-2) 


The BH “precative perfect" is somewhat more controversial due to the uncertainty of interpretation in the 
relevant passages, most of which are found in the Psalms.” One such passage is Psalm 4:2, where the tex- 
tually invariant SC form comes between two imperatives: 


b?qor^i* “neni? lohe” sidqi’ bassor hirhabto li" honnen? u"$?ma' t?pilloti* 
When I cry, answer me, my righteous God! May you enlarge my place in my distress. Favor 
me and hear my prayer! 


The NIV translates the SC form as an imperative (“give me relief"), while most other translations render it 
in the past tense (e.g., NRSV, “you gave me room"). The use of the w’qatal form following an imperative was, 
according to Eitan, the “missing link or transitional stage between the mere optative perfect and the future 
perfect with waw’ For the transition from an optative form to a general future tense, Eitan cites the use of 
“will” and “shall” for the future in English." 


9 Pardee 2012, 287. 

10 Ibid. n. 11. 

11 Eitan 1929, 25. 

12 Cf. Wright 1896, 2:2-3. 


13 Ewald 1863, 573-74; Bottcher 1868, 149, 159-60; Driver 1892, 25-26; Buttenwieser 1938, 21-25, passim; Dahood 1965-70, 
1:xxxix, 3:414-17, passim; Waltke and O'Connor 1990, 494-95; Provan 1991. 


14 Eitan 1929, 25-27. 
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Similarly to Eitan, H. L. Ginsberg focused on SC forms in Ugaritic narrative poetry that seem to func- 
tion as optatives, which he compared with the Arabic optative perfect. According to Ginsberg, "the devel- 
opment of the perfect consecutive was not purely a polar consequence of the development of the imperfect 
consecutive, but was favoured by the fact that one of the original functions of the perfect was that of an 
optative and precative^? It was this formulation of the development by Ginsberg that was picked up by 
William L. Moran in his comparison of verbs in Amarna Canaanite and in BH.'* Moran found thirty-three 
cases in which the SC *is used with reference to the future" (note again the tense-oriented approach) in 
the Amarna tablets from Byblos. These instances appear in protases as well as apodoses of conditional sen- 
tences. Moran explicitly cited these findings as a corroboration of Ginsberg's hypothesis of the origin of 
the w'qotal form as an optative or precative. Moran's notion seems to be that the West Semitic SC had, in 
addition to a past-tense meaning, other functions that referred to the hypothetical future, including deontic 
(optative and precative) and conditional (protasis and apodosis) functions. These non-past-tense functions, 
according to Moran's understanding, developed into the BH w'qotal. 

Setting aside the assumption of a tensed system, the hypothesis developed by Eitan, Ginsberg, and Mo- 
ran is actually quite effective in explaining the development of Hebrew w'qotal within Central Semitic. In- 
deed, the hypothesis gains greater force from Arabic examples that mix the functions of apodosis of a con- 
ditional clause and optative form—examples that did not enter into the discussion, such as the following:" 


"in kunta ibna hammamin fa-huyyita bi-’ikramin 


If you are Ibn Hammam, may you be saluted with honor! 


However, Moran's formulation fails to account for the existence of "future-tense" SC forms in Central Se- 
mitic itself. Tracing the BH w'qotal to these forms begs the question of how they came about, given that 
the SC is supposed to express primarily complete action in the past (according to this understanding of the 
system). Ultimately, this hypothesis must include a redefinition of the original nature of the SC in order to 
make sense from a historical standpoint. 

The answer to this dilemma, resulting in the current formulation of the “reigning hypothesis; was 
eventually to be found in studies by Hetzron and Huehnergard. According to these studies, an ancient 
reanalysis of the SC defined the split between Proto-West Semitic and its East Semitic sister tongue.” In 
this reanalysis, what was originally a predicate adjectival form with predominantly stative meaning (e.g., 
paris “he was/is/will be separated") became a perfective finite verb form (e.g., qatala “he killed"). It was this 
innovative perfective form that was the origin of the BH w’gotal. The notion of perfectivity, an aspectual 
rather than a tensed category, had already been applied to Semitic verbal systems, beginning with the 
treatises of Johann Jahn,” Carl Paul Caspari," Heinrich Ewald,” and Samuel R. Driver.” The appeal to this 
notion in the work of Hetzron and Huehnergard marked a shift away from the focus on "future-tense" uses 
of the SC. In Waltke and O'Connor's presentation of the development of w*qotal, which reflects the “reign- 
ing hypothesis; Moran's data are explicitly cited as the point of departure, but there is no mention of the 
use of this form in the protases of conditional sentences, nor of the optative or precative perfect. Instead, 
the focus is on the use in apodoses, which widened in BH to a range of uses that fall under the rubric of 


15 Ginsberg 1936, 177. 

16 Moran 1961, 64-65. 

17 Wright 1896, 2:3. 

18 Hetzron 1976, 104-5; Huehnergard 1995, 2130-31. 
19 Jahn 1809, 197-214. 

20 Wright 1896, 1:51, 2:1-24. 

21 Ewald 1863, 348-58. 


22 Driver 1892, 1-6. Cook (2002, 79-93) recounts the development of the aspectual theory in these nineteenth-century 
works. 
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"(con)sequentiality?? The hypothesis in its current formulation thus explains the w’gatal form not as part 
of a tensed system but as a syntactically motivated development of the perfective. 

The main problem with the “reigning hypothesis" is that it is quite speculative (or, to use Pardee's term, 
"desperate"). The method of picking out a single syntactic context as the cradle from which a verb form with 
a wide range of usage developed is inherently subject to doubt. Further, as Pardee has pointed out, many 
instances of w^SC are not "(con)sequential"" In fact, uses of this form that are not tied to sequence or result 
are among the most frequent uses. In addition to the examples in Pardee's sample texts, one could mention 
the use of w'qotal in a parallelistic restatement or explanation of what precedes it, as well as in contrast to 
what precedes it. These types are illustrated in the following examples: 


"^oru"r haggeber "*$er yibtah bo'odom w?som bosor z’ro‘o" 


Cursed is the man who trusts in man, who makes flesh his arm. (Jer. 17:5) 


lo?-yomu"$ seper hatto"ro^ hazze^ mippi’ko w?hogi"to bo" yo"mom wolaylo' 
This book of the law shall not depart from your mouth, but you shall meditate on it day and 
night. (Josh. 1:8) 


Making flesh one's arm is a restatement and not a consequence of trusting in man, and meditating on the 
law is in a contrasting rather than a subsequent relation to (not) letting the law depart from one's mouth. 

Pardee's reconstruction of the origins of w?qotal—a reconstruction that does not rely on a notion of 
"(con)sequentiality" but instead traces the form to a simple adjectival construction—potentially explains 
all instances of the form.” But his reconstruction also clashes with the dominant view of the development 
of the Semitic verbal system, as set forward by Hetzron and Huehnergard. The crux of the problem lies 
precisely in the placement of w'gotal's origin, for the form thus vocalized (w'qotal < *wa-qatala) is the in- 
novative West Semitic perfective according to the dominant view; both the vocalization and the meaning 
give it away as such. The form thus means “he killed,” not “he is slain"* By positing the existence of an 
“adjectival” *qatala form in Proto-West Semitic, Pardee is essentially suggesting that the development of 
verb forms in West Semitic (and perhaps even in Proto-Semitic) should be reconceptualized. As we shall see, 
Egypto-Semitic comparison supports Pardee's assumption that a form "(wa-)qatala, the ancestor of the BH 
w?qotal, existed with similar functions in Proto-West Semitic (and likely goes back to even earlier stages) 
rather than being an inner-Hebrew innovation based on a specific clause type. 

In the example texts of his article, Pardee illustrates three characteristic uses of the w?gotal form: (1) as 
an iterative/frequentative in reportorial discourse; (2) in the protasis and apodosis clauses of a conditional 
sentence, often continuing a PC form;? and (3) as a directive continuing a PC form.” These three types may 
be taken as a starting point for any analysis of the w'qotal form, historical or synchronic. As already men- 
tioned, the “reigning hypothesis" traces all three types to a special subset of the second type, which is traced 
in turn to a uniquely West Semitic perfective form. I shall focus on the first and third types in endeavoring 
to show that they are best understood as retained usages of an archaic predicative "qatala form. 


23 Waltke and O'Connor 1990, 521-39. 
24 Pardee 2012, 290—91. 


25 As Pardee (2012, 290) explains that “the ‘frozen’ forms [w'?qotal and wayyiqtol] exist as composites with th[e] conjunc- 
tion [w?] and only appear where this conjunction can properly be used in a Hebrew sentence,’ the apparent predominance 
of "(con)sequential" constructions with these forms may be a natural result of their composition rather than being their 
defining and originating function. 


26 This form exists alongside the stative forms w?qotel and w?qotol in Biblical Hebrew. Of these three, the form w?qotal is 
the most common. For more on the morphological variation between stative and fientive, see below. 


27 Pardee 2012, 290—91, 297-98. 
28 Ibid., 299-300. 
29 Ibid., 293, 306, 309. 
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ITERATIVE FUNCTION 


In AE, the formal counterpart of the Semitic SC (referred to in current Egyptological scholarship as the 
"Stative") was typically passive with transitive verbs and stative with intransitive verbs, exactly as in Ak- 
kadian. In Old Egyptian, and rarely in Middle Egyptian, this conjugation could also denote perfective, fien- 
tive action (hence the older term for this conjugation, “Old Perfective"), although this usage was restricted 
to the first and second persons.” Together, these functions match those of the BH qotal form (including the 
stative variants qotel and qotol), as seen in the following examples. 


wd.ki rn=i r bw hry ntr 


I set my name at the place where the god was.” 


w?ha'eben hazzo't "*$er-$éamti" massebo" yihye" bæt **lohi»m 
And this stone, which I have set up as a stela, shall be the house of God. (Gen. 28:22) 


Spss.kw °3.kw 


I was wealthy and I was great.? 


w?godalti" w?ho"sapti" mikkol sehoyo" Pponay bivru"solo(y)im 


I was great; I was wealthy more than all who were before me in Jerusalem. (Eccl. 2:9) 


The AE SC was also used to express iterativity and durativity.* The following examples (two from AE and 
one from BH) illustrate this use. 


irr.kwi m ‘k nn dd=f 


I used to act as one who entered without being announced.” 


rs.kwi hr=s grh mi hrw 

I was watchful concerning it night and day alike.” 

wa olo" ho'i$ hahu" me'i?ro" miyyomi’m yomi» mo^ 

This man would go up from his town regularly. (1 Sam. 1:3) 


Unless we posit the rather complicated scenario that BH and AE independently developed an iterative use 
of the SC, which scenario is unlikely given that both languages have other means of expressing the itera- 
tive," it would seem that this usage was inherited from the Proto-Afroasiatic ancestor of both languages, as 
with the other uses of the SC noted above. Thus the BH iterative use of w’qatal can be seen as an archaic, 
retained usage. 

There is some evidence that AE had a geminating SC that was marked for imperfective aspect and was 
used for the iterative, as in the first example above. According to Gardiner, geminating forms of the SC such 


30 There is potential for confusion of terms, since the other major AE verb conjugation, the sdm=f, is typically referred to 
in the literature as the “suffix conjugation,’ although it is completely unrelated to the form called the SC in Semitic studies. 
In this essay, I shall use the term SC exclusively to refer to the Semitic/Afroasiatic conjugation whose first-person singular 
form has the suffix *-ku (BH -ti), and I shall refer to the AE conjugation that employs the oblique pronominal suffixes (=i, 
=k, =f, etc.) as the sdm=f. 

31 Edel 1955, 280-85. 

32 Gardiner 1996, 238. 

33 Ibid. 

34 Ibid., 237. 

35 Ibid. 

36 Ibid., 238. 


37 Ancient Egyptian also uses the “pseudoverbal” construction for iterativity, as in the following example (Papyrus West- 
car, in De Buck 1963, 79:7-9): iw=f hr wnm t 500 rmn n k3 m iwf hna swri hnkt ds 100 r mn m hrw pn “He eats 500 loaves of 
bread, and a side of beef as meat, and drinks 100 jugs of beer daily until now? 
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as $33, gnn, and irr, which most likely represent forms of the type C,VC,C,VC, (as opposed to the forms sj, 
gn, and ir, which probably represent forms of the type C,VC,C, or C,VC,V), are in many cases clearly as- 
sociated with "repetition or continuity? The gemination corresponding to durative/iterative action in AE, 
reflected also in the sdm=/ form (for which see below), has a parallel in the Akkadian durative form iparras. 
This form in Akkadian is used to express “durative/circumstantial” and “habitual (or customary)" aspectual 
nuances.” Ethiopic also has an imperfective form parallel to the Akkadian iparras. In accordance with the 
principle of archaic heterogeneity," it is likely that Proto-Afroasiatic also included an opposition between 
a marked imperfective *qattala and an unmarked *qatala, parallel to the opposition between * yaqattal and 
*yaqtul. Further research is necessary to determine whether iterative uses of the SC in AE uniformly gem- 
inate, or whether the nongeminating form, as the unmarked or default form, could in fact be used in itera- 
tive contexts. In any case, the Semitic languages in general seem to have lost the imperfective geminating 
SC, and there is no evidence that BH w'qotal arose from a geminating form. Thus, if the Proto-Afroasiatic 
form corresponding functionally to BH w?qotal was necessarily a geminating form, then the function must 
have been absorbed at some early stage by the nongeminating form "(wa-)qatala. 


DEONTIC FUNCTIONS 


One of the functions of the AE SC was as an optative." The very common AE optative formula ‘nh wd? snb 
“may he live, prosper, and be healthy,” used after references to royalty, employs three SC verbs. This for- 
mula has often been rendered erroneously as “life, prosperity, health" (abbreviated “l.p.h.” in translations); 
the correct analysis as a series of SC verbs is evident from the suffixes added when the person referred to 
is female: ‘nh.ti wd?.ti snb.ti “may she live, prosper, and be healthy: Other examples of this optative usage 
are found in greetings and exhortations, such as the following:? 


hr.tiwny r wnm ‘dw 


Beware of (lit., may you be far from) eating the 'adu-fish. 


s33.ti hr sp n mht-ib 


Beware of any occasion of neglectfulness. 


snb.ti snb.ti 


Farewell (lit, may you be healthy, may you be healthy). 


hs.ti n rh=i tnw iry 
May you be praised! I do not know the number thereof. 


This usage is precisely analogous to the optative SC in Arabic and the (possible) BH “precative perfect,’ and 
it can also be linked with the directive use of the w'?qotal form in BH. An analogous form with an optative 
or precative nuance also exists in Phoenician: wbrk “and may he bless.” 

Directive, optative, and precative functions can all be grouped together as subtypes of deontic modality, 
the function of expressing a wish for a future state that is not currently realized. As Pardee has pointed out, 
the modal nuance in these cases is not necessarily a marked morphological feature; it is more economical 


to view it as a simple predicative construction that conveys the various deontic nuances by contextual 


38 Gardiner 1996, 236-37 8310. Note that some of the examples (especially the 3fs forms) would have a vowel after the third 
root consonant, so the matter is not just one of syllable allocation (as with ganna-ta vs. ganan-ta). 


39 Huehnergard 2000, 98-99 §12.2. 

40 Hetzron 1976. 

41 Edel 1955, 286-87; Gardiner 1996, 239. 
42 Gardiner 1996, 239. 

43 All taken from ibid. 

44 Pardee 1983, 66. 
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means. Simple nonverbal clauses consisting of a (usually clause-initial) predicate adjective juxtaposed with 
a noun frequently occur in a precative sense in BH, particularly with the adjectives boru"k "blessed" and 
ru"r “cursed?” 

Unlike the early proponents of the “reigning hypothesis; I would not adduce these examples as evi- 
dence of a generalization of usage from a simple optative form to a future-tense form. Instead, the com- 
parative data for deontic usage, together with the evidence for the early iterative use of the SC discussed 
above, contribute to an overall view of the BH w"qotal as an archaic form. The w*qotal form and analogous 
realizations of *(wa-)qatala in Arabic and Phoenician can be seen to continue functions of the SC that must 
have been present in Proto-Afroasiatic. 

The second AE example cited above, with the form s33 shows the gemination that appears to be associ- 
ated with imperfectivity. Again, it is not known to what extent this gemination was obligatory in SC forms 
with various deontic functions. The form hs.ti in the fourth example, by contrast, is a potentially geminating 
verb but does not show the gemination. It could be that these two forms reveal an aspectual contrast corre- 
sponding to the difference between directive modality (as with s33.ti) and precative modality (as with hs.ti). 
Cross-linguistically, deontic modality tends to align with perfective aspect. However, deontic modality 
can also align with imperfectivity by virtue of the overlapping notions of incompleteness and irrealis, as in 
BH, in which the jussive is a form of the PC." In any case, variation between unmarked and imperfective 
forms of the SC became leveled long before BH, most likely in Proto-Semitic. 


FIENTIVITY AND STATIVITY 


Another way in which the AE and BH verbal systems are mutually informative is in the nature of the cat- 
egory of situation aspect—that is, fientivity (or dynamicity) versus stativity. In BH, fientivity is typically 
reflected in the a-o alternation in the SC qotal and the PC yiqtol, while stativity is reflected in the e/o-a 
alternation in the SC kobed/qodos and the PC yikbad/yiqdas. The idea that an opposition between fientivity 
and stativity existed generally in the Egypto-Semitic languages is uncontroversial. However, the nature of 
this opposition in BH and its progenitor languages still needs to be clarified: could any verb theoretically 
be inflected for both aspects, or was the opposition fixed in the lexicon? Traditionally, situational aspect 
has been understood as a lexical category; verbs are considered to be either always fientive or always 
stative. Thus Hendel, in his discussion of situation aspect in BH, speaks of “stative verbs" and “dynamic 
verbs"? Dobbs-Allsopp states that situation aspect in BH, in contrast to viewpoint aspect (perfective vs. 
imperfective), is “grammaticalized lexically and/or derivationally"? Throughout his extensive study of the 
“stative verbs,’ which can sometimes express fientive aspect, Dobbs-Allsopp does not discuss whether this 
statement should be qualified, nor does he explore the extent of its application in the historical development 
of the Hebrew verbal system. 

It is true that most BH verbs seem easily classifiable as either lexically fientive or lexically stative. For 
example, kotab (PC yiktob) “to write" is plainly fientive in all its forms and occurrences, while kobed (PC 
yikbad) *be heavy" is plainly stative. Yet there are some more complicated cases. Some verbs, such as godal 


45 Waltke and O'Connor 1990, 134. 
46 Hyams 2005, 306-8; Divjak 2010; Durst-Andersen 2011, 219; Mauri and Sansó 2012, 160-61. 


47 Pardee 2012, 289. The challenge to the cross-linguistic perfective-deontic affinity that is usually cited in the literature 
is the alignment of imperfective aspect and deontic modality in Russian. A number of factors contribute to the selection of 
interfaces between aspect and modality. Hyams (2005, 306-8) posits that the apparent affinity between perfective aspect and 
deontic modality may be due to a shared “transition feature.” Mauri and Sansó (2012, 160-61) cite van der Auwera et al.’s 
(2009, 100) notion of a “pragmatic perfectivity bias" in the use of directives: one tends to appeal to others “to perform the 
action as a whole and not merely to be engaged in the activity or part of it” Another possibility is that the extension may 
be made on the basis of formal features, with the simplest verb form (whether perfect or imperfect) being selected as the 
directive form (ibid. 2009, 100-101; Mauri and Sansó 2012, 160-61). 


48 Hendel 1996, 154-58. 
49 Dobbs-Allsopp 2000, 24-25. 
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"be(come) great" and hozaq “be(come) strong, strengthen,” show a mixed morphology, with an SC form that 
would normally indicate fientivity and a PC form that would normally indicate stativity. These forms also 
show mixed semantics in their usage. Dobbs-Allsopp discusses some examples of this usage and considers it 
to be a synchronic phenomenon, the cancelling of stative function.? However, this synchronic explanation 
does not solve the problem of the history of these forms. One way to explain the data would be to posit that 
these verbs originally had both fientive and stative forms and that these forms have fallen together to form 
a suppletive paradigm for these mixed verbs. 

In Arabic, as in BH, most verbs are either fientive or stative, their morphological patterns consis- 
tently conforming to just one category (qatala-yaqtul and qatala-yaqtil for fientive,' qatila-yaqtal and 
qatula-yaqtul for stative). There are a great many exceptions, however, in which the verb can be inflected 
for either fientivity or stativity. Unlike BH, the morphology of these mixed verbs is complete for both sit- 
uational aspects, and the semantic usage systematically corresponds to the morphology. The following is a 
brief sampling: 

hadata yahdut “to happen, occur” // haduta yahdut “to be new” 
hazana yahzun *to sadden" // hazina yahzan *to feel bad, feel sorry" 
haraba yahrib “to destroy" // hariba yahrab “to be in ruins, be waste” 
fadala yafdul “to excel, surpass” // fadila yafdal “to be in excess" 
nasafa yansuf “to suck up, absorb" // nasifa yansaf “to be dry” 


Similar formal variation occurs in classical Ethiopic (Ge‘ez) in verbs such as masala (variant masla « * masila) 
"resemble" and sakaba (variant sakba « *sakiba) “lie down,’ verbs that can be construed as either fientive or 
stative. Unlike Arabic, there does not seem to be a systematic semantic difference in these variant forms.” 
This limited variation in Arabic and Ethiopic may represent a transitional point from a fully inflected sys- 
tem of situational aspect to one in which the opposition is lexicalized. However, it may also be interpreted 
as a secondary development of what was originally a lexical category. 

Rainer Voigt has contributed significantly to this issue through his article "Die beiden Suffixkonjuga- 
tionen des Semitischen (und Agyptischen)?* According to Voigt, both the Proto-Semitic and the AE verbal 
systems included fientive and stative inflections, evidence of which is found in retentions in BH and Middle 
Egyptian, thus suggesting that the original Proto-Afroasiatic system included both. The complete paradigm 
survives intact only in AE, while the East and West Semitic paradigms lost, for the most part, one or the 
other inflection: 


Damit kann auch im Semitischen nicht mehr, wie es bislang üblich war, von einer einheitlichen Suf- 
fixkonjugation gesprochen werden. Dem westsemitischen (z.B. arabischen) Perfekt entspricht jetzt 
das [ägyptische] perfektische Pseudopartizip und dem ostsemitischen Permansiv das [ägyptische] 
stativische Pseudopartizip.™ 


Unfortunately, most of the evidence Voigt cites is problematic. For example, he cites Hebrew final-n verbs in 
which the n does not assimilate when a suffix starting with a consonant appears (e.g., zoqen “to be old? 2ms 
form zoqanto, which is unlike notan “to give? 2ms form notatts). The data set in this case is very small, and 
the patterns of assimilation do not always correspond to the fientive/stative opposition.? He also dwells 
on patterns observed among derived-stem verbs,” but these patterns do not readily lend themselves to an 


50 Ibid., 34. 


51 Some fientive verbs have an /a/ theme vowel in the imperfect, but there is usually a phonetic conditioning factor in these 
cases, namely the presence of a laryngeal or pharyngeal consonant (C, h, 5 or h) adjoining the theme vowel. 


52 Dillmann 1907, 143; Tropper 2002, 88. 
53 Voigt 2002. 

54 Ibid., 160. 

55 Ibid., 143-45. 

56 Ibid., 148-54. 
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explanation having to do with situational aspect; such an explanation is unexpected in any case, since the 
variation between fientive and stative forms is usually visible only in the G-stem, the derived stems being 
secondary and having a fixed situation-related Aktionsart.” As for AE evidence, Voigt relies heavily on 
Schenkel. Schenkel’s study, however, is less than convincing, for it focuses on a nonintuitive relationship 
between the situational opposition and the form of suffix used with SC verbs in Middle Egyptian: sdm.ti 
(3fs) for stative and sdm.t for “perfektisch” (I would substitute "fientive"). If the situational opposition was 
originally expressed by the stem vowel, then the distinction in the form of the suffix, if it does correspond 
to situational aspect, must have been either a secondary linguistic development or a scribal convention 
for keeping the forms distinct.? Moreover, the statistics of distribution presented by Schenkel are far from 
absolute; at best, then, we are dealing with a mere tendency rather than a consistent rule.” 

Voigt's strongest evidence is that of BH geminate verbs, and it is here that his argument has the most 
far-reaching impact.“ Voigt recounts the fact, already well known, that the inflection of fientive geminate 
verbs is different from their stative counterparts: 


Fientive: 
bozaz (< *bazaza) “he plundered” 
boz'zu" (« *bazazu) “they plundered” 
Stative: 
tam (< *tamima) “he was complete” 


tammu” (< *tamimü) “they were complete” 


The distinction arises from the vocalic opposition in the stem, with the short pretonic /i/ of the stative forms 
reducing, as regularly happens in BH. When a suffix starting with a consonant is added, the stative form 
includes a historical long a-vowel between the stem and the suffix: bazzonu (< *bazzanu) “we plundered? 
However, Voigt draws attention to the fact that some of these verbs show both types of inflection. Thus the 
forms bazzonu and bozaznu appear, both in the same part of Deuteronomy.” Even more striking, in Psalm 
118:11, contrasting forms occur side by side in the same verse: 


sabbu"ni" gam-s?bobu"ni" b’sem YHWH ki" "mi"lam 
They are all around me, even hemming me in,” (but) in the name of Yahweh I will destroy 
them. 


Here the two verbs, while plainly (at least in the vocalized received text) G-stem verbs from the same root, 
cannot have the same meaning. Aside from the unlikelihood of such a blatant redundancy, the particle gam 
indicates a differentiation between the two forms.” 


57 Pardee 2012, 288 n. 15; cf. Hendel 1996, 157-58. 

58 See Schenkel 1994. 

59 Schenkel (ibid., 165-66, 169-72) chooses the first option, showing how different syllabification of the “perfektisch” 
and stative forms could trigger different processes of elision, as well as interchange between vowels and their homorganic 
consonants, in the pronominal endings. His reconstruction is quite speculative overall, and there is insufficient allowance 
for possible differences in syllabification and/or vocalization between the various forms ending in .ti (2ms, 2fs, 3fs, and 3fp). 
60 Some of these doubts regarding Schenkel’s hypothesis are echoed in the review by Depuydt (1995). In that review, how- 
ever, Depuydt wrongly calls into question the underlying assumption of Schenkel's study, namely that there was in AE a 
morphological distinction between the “perfective” and “stative” SC. The latter should not be in doubt, as it has been easily 
accessible since the classic expositions of the verbal system by Sethe, Edel, and Gardiner (see further below). 

61 See Voigt 2002, 146-47. 

62 Deut. 2:35; 3:7. 

63 Voigt (2002, 147 n. 18) translates: “sie waren um mich herum, ja sie umringten mich (drohend)? Cf. NJB: “They swarmed 
around me, pressing upon me.” 


64 Cf. Voigt 2002, 146-47 n. 18. 
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The co-occurrence of these variant forms implies that there was a morphological difference between 
them at the time when the relevant passages were composed, even though such an opposition between 
different forms of the same verb was no longer productive in the lexicon at large. Taken together with the 
evidence from Arabic, these examples may suggest that fientive qatala and stative qatila were originally 
inflectional categories potentially available for all verbs rather than being lexical categories. 

Other evidence not mentioned by Voigt strengthens the case for retentions of an old inflectional oppo- 
sition in BH. A case similar to Psalm 118:11 occurs in Genesis 43:14. Here Jacob is speaking to his sons as he 
sends them to Egypt with Benjamin in the hope of releasing Simeon from Joseph's custody: 


wel sadday yitten lokem rah*mi’m lipne’ ha’i’s w'?sillah lokem "et-"hi»kem "aher w”et-binyomi’n 
wa"ni" ka”šer $okolti" Sokolti" 

And may El Shadday grant you mercy before that man, and may he release your other brother 
to you, and (also) Benjamin; as for me, just as I am bereaved, I will lose loved ones (again). 


Here the situational contrast is marked in the verbs through the vocalic alternation of /o/ « */u/ (stative) 
versus /9/ (pause) < */a/ (fientive). We see here that the alternation is not restricted to geminate verbs. 

Assuming that the explanation of the BH and Arabic data as retentions of an older pattern is correct, 
how ancient is the inflectional pattern? Do we find evidence of a single verb's occurring in both situational 
aspects in AE? Since AE writing systems did not represent the vowels, such a distinction is hard to come by 
(unless Schenkel is correct in seeing an overt distinction in the suffixes used). In fact, there is some limited 
evidence, which comes from the semantics of the verbs in specific instances. The verb iri “to make, do, act,’ 
for example, occurs in one Middle Egyptian text with a fientive sense, while in another text it has a stative 
sense: ir.kwi “I acted,’ ir.w “they being made.”® It is likely that the fientive form of third-weak verbs such as 
iri has fallen together with the stative: *’aray-aku, *’ariy-aku > "'arüku. Strong verbs, however, would likely 
retain the vocalic distinction. The merged forms of iri contrast formally with the imperfective SC, irr.kwi.5 
Given this evidence from AE, with the principle of archaic heterogeneity, it seems likely that the inflec- 
tional opposition between fientivity and stativity was part of Proto-Afroasiatic, at least for those verbs in 
which such an opposition would be useful (cf. Arabic). This opposition could easily have leveled to a lexical 
opposition in the daughter languages, given the cross-linguistic tendency for this opposition "to be gram- 
maticalized lexically and/or derivationally^* 

The idea that the opposition between fientivity and stativity was originally an inflectional opposition 
within the SC could entail a major "paradigm shift" from how the Semitic verbal system has been viewed in 
the past. It would mean that the stative was originally neither a type of root nor identical with the SC, both 
of these assumptions having become entrenched in the literature.** 


THE SEMITIC PC AND THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN SDM-F 


The PC's claim to antiquity, based on Afroasiatic comparanda, is approximately equal to that of the SC. 
For example, in Somali (a Cushitic language), a limited set of very common verbs retains a PC in which 
the pattern of prefixes and suffixes is practically identical to that which may be reconstructed for Proto- 
Semitic.” The Semitic languages, including BH, show a basic opposition between the two major inflections, 


65 Gardiner 1996, 236-38. 

66 Ibid., 236-37. Third-weak verbs such as iri regularly undergo gemination in some forms like the geminate verbs. 
67 Dobbs-Allsopp 2000, 25. 

68 For an example of a study that takes the SC as “stative” and the PC as “fientive,’ see Róssler 1981. 


69 Saeed 2007, 564, 576. The schema proposed by Thacker (1954, 226-41, 317-35), in which the PC is seen as a secondary 
development within Semitic (chronologically parallel to the development of the sdm-f in AE), is thus fundamentally in- 
correct. Nevertheless, Thacker's (ibid., 226-27) observation that the Semitic PC and the Egyptian sdm=/ are precisely alike 
in the number of forms and in “the proportionate allocation of functions to them" anticipates the argument I make below. 
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the PC and the SC. The nature of this opposition is another matter about which comparisons with AE are 
instructive. 

The Proto-Central Semitic forms of the PC, which can be reconstructed on the basis of Arabic, Ugaritic, 
Aramaic, and BH, included inflections for situational aspect, mood, and preterite tense.” Situational aspect 
was signaled by variation in the “theme vowel" in the second syllable of the G-stem verb: fientive *yaqtul/ 
yaqtil versus stative *yaqtal. Mood was signaled by suffixes, which, in the absence of another suffix, took 
the form of short vowels: -u for imperfective indicative, -a for subjunctive, and -@ for jussive. For forms that 
included a long vowel suffix for gender and number (such as -ü for 2mp and 3mp, or -i for 2fs), the mood 
suffix took the form -na. The zero-suffix form employed for the jussive mood was also used for the preterite 
form of the PC. This jussive/preterite form is called the “short prefix conjugation” (SPC); it contrasts with 
the imperfective “long prefix conjugation” (LPC). 

While the u-suffix and a-suffix forms of the PC vary in function across the Semitic branches, the 
zero-suffix jussive/preterite form (the SPC) can be reconstructed for Proto-Semitic and was likely present 
in Proto-Afroasiatic. The jussive function is evident in the Akkadian precative liprus and in the Arabic 
yaqtul form, while the preterite function is evident in the Akkadian iprus and in the Arabic negated perfec- 
tive lam yaqtul. It is this primitive zero-suffix form that lies behind the BH jussive yiqtol and the perfective 
wayyiqtol.” 

The original functions of the SC and SPC in Semitic are strikingly similar. Both conjugations could be 
used to describe perfective action in narrative. Both could be used for deontic expressions. Both could also 
be inflected for situational aspect, at least in Proto-Central Semitic. (That situational aspect was expressed 
in the PC prior to Proto-Central Semitic seems likely but cannot yet be proven.) Further, as discussed above, 
both may have had a special geminated form that was used to express durativity and iterativity. 

Just as a similarity exists between the SC and SPC in Semitic, the same is true of the SC and two forms 
of the sdm=f in AE: the “indicative sdm-f" and the “subjunctive sdm=/f.” These two forms of the sdm=f 
in Egyptian are morphologically identical for most verbs, i.e., they are of the ungeminating type, and the 
verb m33 “to see" takes an -n- stem augment in these two forms only. There are only a few verbs that differ 
morphologically between the “indicative” and the “subjunctive” sdm=f, including rdi “to give" (indicative 
rdi-f, subjunctive di-/) and ii “to come" (indicative ii=f or iw=f, subjunctive iwt=/).” In terms of semantic 
function, the SC (“Old Perfective" or “Stative”) has the same range of functions as the indicative and sub- 
junctive sdm-f combined. The indicative sdm=f serves as an initial perfective form in main clauses, and 
in this usage in Old Egyptian the form is in complementary distribution with the SC (the latter being only 
for the first and second persons, while the "indicative" sdm=f is used for the third person). The subjunctive 
sdm=f is used for optative expressions, just like the optative use of the SC. 

Given the functional and distributional similarities between the SPC in Semitic and the "indicative" and 
"subjunctive" sdm-f in AE, it seems very likely that the sdm=fis an AE innovation that came to occupy the 
same paradigmatic space as the old SPC. The use of an innovative morphological form to fill an old morpho- 
syntactic function is common both in Semitic and in AE. To cite just one Semitic example that is especially 
appropriate for the present study, the forms of the active participle with enclitic pronouns in Syriac, which 
take on verbal functions, parallel the much earlier development of the predicative SC. In AE, one example 
is the later Egyptian causative prefix ti- (from earlier di- "to give, cause"), which comes to fill the same par- 
adigmatic space as the earlier Egyptian (and common Afroasiatic) causative prefix s-. 


70 Here I tentatively assume that the nonjussive use of the yaqtul form was preterite in Proto-Central Semitic, as in Ak- 
kadian. This assumption presupposes a development from preterite to perfective at a later stage. Alternatively, the function 
in Proto-Central Semitic may have been perfective. Pardee (2012, 287) refers to the Proto-Semitic yaqtul as “perfective and/ 
or preterit.” 

71 Joosten (2012, 161-92) describes the BH wayyiqtol as a preterite form. However, this view requires some acrobatics to 
account for uses that are plainly gnomic, present, or future with regard to real-world time (ibid., 185-89). On the gnomic 
usage, he compares the ancient Greek aorist (ibid., 191-92), perhaps unaware that the comparison actually supports the 
interpretation of wayyiqtol as a perfective. 


72 Allen 2010, 300. 
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There are, however, other forms of the Semitic PC and the AE sdm=f that I have not yet accounted for. 
The similarity just discussed raises the question of the similarity of the remaining forms, and here is where 
the comparison becomes potentially informative for the analysis of the BH verbal system. I shall suggest 
one such similarity here, namely the functional similarity between the Semitic LPC and the geminating 
form of sdm- f that corresponds functionally to the Coptic “second tenses.” 

This AE form has been a topic of controversy in Egyptology. Following studies by Hans Jakob Polotsky,? 
this form of sdm-f has been considered a nominal form of the verb (hence it is called the “nominal sdm- f"). 
In a typical sentence consisting of a verb, subject, and following adverbial, this form casts the verb and its 
subject in the role of the subject of the sentence, thereby deferring the predicate role to the following adver- 
bial. This usage can be expressed in translation using a cleft sentence, although it is often preferable to do 
away with the cleft construction for the sake of elegance: gmm=s sw m pr “That-she-found-him was in the 
house" > “It was in the house that she found him" > “She found him in the house.” The nominal verb form is 
said to “emphasize” the following adverbial. The nominal sdm-f can also emphasize a nonverbal or verbal 
clause, which then denotes a prior circumstance or action that is logically connected to the main clause, 
as in the hypothetical examples gmm=s sw iw=f m pr “She found him as he was in the house"; gmm=s sw 
iw=f iw m pr “She found him, he having come into the house?" A new trend, of which James P. Allen is the 
foremost proponent, views this sdm-f form as a special form of the relative sdm=/ with aspectual marking 
(perfective vs. imperfective). In this trend, the form is referred to by different names according to the aspect 
in a given case: “perfective relative; etc.” 

The differences between these two approaches range from the very significant to the very subtle. The 
most important point regarding this AE form is agreed upon by both camps, namely that it is a kind of 
nominal form and can thus function in ways similar to a noun. In general, I regard the new trend as still 
in question and remain convinced by the “standard theory” developed by Polotsky and others; hence my 
analysis will follow the standard theory. 

The idea that the Semitic verbal mood endings -u (West Semitic indicative, Akkadian subordinating 
form) and -a (subjunctive) are derived from the nominal case endings -u (nominative) and -a (accusative) 
has already been reviewed in detail by Rebecca Hasselbach.” She argues that both case endings were gram- 
maticalized as subordinate markers in Proto-Semitic (in which function they are attested in East Semitic), 
after which the -u ending was further grammaticalized as the marker of the imperfective indicative in Cen- 
tral Semitic, while the -a ending became the marker of the subjunctive mood. I accept Hasselbach's analysis 
insofar as it illuminates the developments from this early stage to the true modal functions of the PC that 
are observable in the extant Semitic languages. However, her reconstruction of the nominal origin of the 
PC itself is not elaborated in detail and will bear refinement, as explained in the next paragraph. Further, I 
believe that the proposed original nominal functioning of the PC may suggest new ways of analyzing some 
forms in the Semitic textual corpora, especially in archaic or archaizing contexts such as poetic discourse. 
A limited demonstration of this approach will be found in the analysis of Exodus 15 below. 

The notion that the PC was originally derived from a nominal form was developed in studies by A. H. 
Sayce, Bernhard Stade, and William Wright in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. From the begin- 
ning, the derivation of the PC was considered in relation to the similar derivation of the SC. According to 
Sayce, the third-person masculine form yaqtulu (nominative) was originally a nomen agentis, and the other 
forms were derived from prefixing personal pronouns to the nominal base.” The formulation by Stade” was 
the same as that of Sayce in many respects, including the notion that the third-person masculine form was 
an unprefixed noun form. The main difference between these two formulations was in the characterization 


73 Eg. Polotsky 1944, 21-98; 1964, 275-84. 
74 Cf. Johnson 2000, 73, 75. 

75 Allen 2010, 419-20; 2013, 105-8, 111-19. 
76 Hasselbach 2012. 

77 Sayce 1877, 48-55. 

78 Stade 1879, 266-67. 
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of the PC before it became reanalyzed as a verb. For Sayce, the third-person yaqtulu and the corresponding 
second- and first-person composite forms were essentially nominal. “The two primary tenses of the Semitic 
verb,” wrote Sayce, “were at the outset nothing but nouns, with which the first two pronouns came to be 
closely united, and so caused them gradually to assume a verbal signification? For Stade, however, the PC 
(as well as the SC) originated as a “Nominalsatz” of which the prefixed pronouns were the subject;? in the 
case of the third-person masculine form, the verbal meaning was carried over by analogy from the other 
persons. It was Stade’s view of the matter that was picked up by Wright," although with the modification 
that the third-person masculine prefix ya- was a pronominal form like the prefixes of the other persons: 
"Each person of the verb is, so to say, a sentence, consisting of a noun and a pronoun, which has gradually 
been contracted or shrivelled up into a single word? It is this formulation by Wright, based on Stade, that 
Hasselbach quotes with regard to the nominal derivation of the PC.” 

The notion that the SC originated as a clause consisting of an adjectival predicate and a pronominal 
subject is well established.? However, in the case of the PC, this analysis is less felicitous, at least if the 
vocalic suffixes -u and -a are to be related to the nominal case endings. It would be odd for these vocalic 
suffixes to have any kind of functional variation within the larger clause (such as we see in their use as 
modal suffixes) if the nominal form with which they are associated is only the base of the form, which is 
fixed in a noun clause with a pronominal subject. Sayce's formulation, which sees the composite form itself 
as a nominal form, makes better sense in terms of the development of these vocalic suffixes. 

The previous discussions of the case/mood endings have focused on the nominative and accusative, 
with their endings -u and -a. However, the parallel between nominal inflection and the mood vowels of the 
LPC may also include the genitive, which in the Semitic languages includes both the true genitive relation 
and the object of a preposition. In languages for which final vowels are attested, the genitive case is most 
often expressed by a suffix -i, which does not have a formal analogue in the verbal system. Yet there are also 
Semitic nouns that do not inflect with the -i for the genitive case. In Arabic, and to a more limited extent in 
Ugaritic, some nouns are diptotic, having an oblique case in -a that covers the functions of the accusative 
and the genitive." Just as these diptotic nouns use the oblique -a suffix when they function as the object of 
a preposition, so Arabic verb forms use the subjunctive -a ending in the construction li-yaqtula “in order 
that he kill” in which li- is identical with the preposition meaning “to, for"? One can compare, for example, 
the subjunctive forms in the first passage below with the oblique personal name in the second passage: 


79 Sayce 1877, 52-53. 

80 Stade 1879, 226-27, 266-67. 

81 Wright 1890, 164; cf. 179-80. 

82 Hasselbach 2012, 119-20. 

83 Cf Huehnergard 1987. 

84 Wright 1896, 1:238-46; Hasselbach 2013, 44-45. 


85 Wright 1896, 1:291, 2:28. Some might suggest, with the classical grammarians, that the use of the subjunctive in this 
construction is due to an elided particle 'an. Wright (1896, 2:28-29) notes that li- may be replaced by li'an in some but not 
all environments, thus indicating that the two are overlapping but not interchangeable in function. The explanation offered 
here is therefore to be preferred to the notion of elision. A parallel to this usage with li- may be found in the dialectal Arabic 
construction bi-yaqtul “he is killing although the identity of this bi- with the preposition is not entirely certain, and the loss 
of vocalic endings in these languages prevents any certain link to the -a subjunctive. The derivation of the bi- morpheme has 
been discussed by Rubin (2005, 145-51). According to him, the Yemeni Arabic present-tense marker bi-, which is in comple- 
mentary distribution with bayn- (the latter being prefixed to the first-person singular PC), derives from the circumstantial 
conjunction baynā, while the Egyptian and Levantine Arabic bi-, which has the same function as in Yemeni Arabic but does 
not co-occur with bayn-, may be the same as the preposition bi- or may derive from bayna. There are many elements of 
uncertainty here. On the one hand, it does not seem certain to me that the complementary distribution in Yemeni between 
bi- and bayn- means that the two prefixes come from the same source. It would be just as easy to view these two particles 
as forming a suppletive paradigm, with the bi- prefix being identical to the preposition bi-. On the other hand, bayn- may 
be just as easily derived from the preposition bayna "between, amidst" (often used with reference to time) as from the cir- 
cumstantial conjunction baynda. The former case would present yet another example of a verb’s functioning as the object of 
a preposition. 
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la’in basatta "ilayya yadaka litaqtulani mà ’ana bibasitin yadiya "ilayka li'aqtulaka 
Even if you stretch forth your hand toward me to kill me, I am not one to stretch forth my hand 
toward you to kill you. (Qur'àn 5:28) 


wa id qulnà lilmala'ikati usjudu li'adama fasajadu "illa "iblisa qala ’a’asjudu liman halaqta tinan 
And when we said to the angels, “Prostrate yourselves to Adam,” they prostrated themselves, 


except for Iblis. He said, "Shall I prostrate myself to one whom you created from clay?" 
(Qur'àn 17:61) 


Thus prepositional phrases with diptotic nouns are formally parallel to the preposition-verb combination 
in Arabic, thereby suggesting that verbs may be treated morphologically as diptotic nouns. Biblical Hebrew 
also has instances in which PC verbs follow prepositions (see below), but it is impossible to tell which vowel 
was attached to the verb forms in the proto-language, since the final short vowels are not fully represented 
in the attested stages of Hebrew.*é 

A contrast between nominative -u and oblique -a, as seen in some Arabic forms, may have been close 
to the regular pattern in Proto-Semitic. Hasselbach argues, based on a careful review of the functional dis- 
tribution of cases in the attested Semitic languages, that "Archaic Proto-Semitic" (i.e., Proto-Semitic at its 
earliest reconstructible stage) was a marked-nominative language," in which the accusative with -a ending 
was the unmarked or default case, and the nominative with u ending was the marked case for the subject 
of an active or passive verb. The accusative, as the default case, had a wide range of functions, including the 
direct object and genitive functions. Hasselbach explicitly links this reconstruction with the diptotic nouns 
that appear sporadically in Arabic and other languages and considers the Archaic Proto-Semitic system to 
be the origin of the attested diptotic pattern. Thus the parallel between the nominal oblique case in -a and 
the verbal subordinated form in -a may have been a feature of Proto-Semitic. This idea would accord with 
the assumption that the PC is essentially a nominal form of the verb. 

In addition to the correspondences in case vowels already mentioned, Proto-Semitic may have had an 
absolute state marked by a zero vowel, which would correspond to the zero vowel of the SPC. Hasselbach 
discusses the evidence for this state in Akkadian and elsewhere,” although she considers this state to be a 
later development of the -a accusative. In the context of the comparison with verb forms, it is significant 
that the absolute state with zero vowel ending in Akkadian is formally similar to nouns that take a predica- 
tive form with zero vowel ending. 


86 Some volitive forms in BH, especially the cohortative, have a suffix -2*; these forms likely derive from a primitive yaqtula 
volitive form, reflexes of which are also found in Ugaritic and Amarna Canaanite (see Moran 1960 and Rainey 1991-93). 
Rainey shows that the evidence from the Amarna letters is complicated by the existence of Akkadian ventive forms; the texts 
nevertheless indirectly support, in his opinion, the existence of a volitive yaqtula form in the native language. Hasselbach 
(2012, 125-32) defends the notion, frequently asserted in the literature, that this form is cognate with the Arabic subjunc- 
tive yaqtula. The Proto-Semitic yaqtula form, she argues, covered the range of functions seen in the subjunctive of Indo- 
European languages, including use in main clauses as a volitive (as in Northwest Semitic) and use in relative clauses (as in 
Arabic). My approach assumes that BH also had yiqtol forms derived from * yaqtula, but with the final *-a dropped rather 
than lengthened to -5", and occurring in syntactic environments that correspond more closely to the Arabic subjunctive. The 
final *-a was retained (by lengthening to -5" precisely in those environments in which the semantic function of yaqtula could 
not be determined solely on the basis of syntax. The English subjunctive may furnish a parallel: it is retained in clauses such 
as “God bless us,’ thereby contrasting with the syntactically similar clause “God blesses us”; but it levels with the indicative 
in clauses such as “until God blesses us,’ in which the function is syntactically determined. Another parallel is the indefinite 
accusative suffix -an in colloquial Arabic, which is retained in adverbial usages (e.g., yomiyyan “daily”) but dropped from 
nouns functioning as direct objects. Biblical Hebrew PC verbs with pronominal suffixes show what appear to be reflexes of 
a short *i vowel between the verb stem and the pronominal suffix, e.g., waybor"kehu" “he blessed him" < *way-yabarrik-i-hu 
(Gen. 14:19). As this example shows, even SPC forms show this pattern, thus suggesting that the “i vowel is anaptyctic and 
not a remnant of a mood vowel. 


87 Hasselbach 2013, 322-26. 
88 Ibid., 313-22. 
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From the preceding discussion, I would suggest the following reconstruction of the Proto-Semitic in- 
flectional vowels for nouns and verbs:*? 


Nouns: PC Verbs: 

-Ø (ABS) -Ø (> VOL/PRET/PFV) 
-u (NOM) -u (> INDIC/SUBJ) 

-a (ACC/GEN) -a (> SUBJ) 


In BH, the LPC can also occur in syntactic environments that are identical to nouns. This distribution 
matches that of the nominal sdm=f in Egyptian. Examples include the following types. 


Subject of adverbial clause (nominative function) 


AE examples: 
skdd t3 hft wd=k 
The land sails in accordance with your command.” 
wnn i? m sny-mnt 
The land was in distress.” 
irr hm=k m mrr=f 
Your Majesty does as he wills.” 
hnwtzi irr-t p3 ib hr m 


My mistress, on account of what are you in this mood (lit., heart)?? 


BH examples: 
badderek "*ser-bo? boh yosu"b 
By the same way that he came, by it shall he return. (Isa. 37:34) 
ki? ^im b’to’rat YHWH hepso" u"b'to"roto" yehge" yo"mom woloylo" 
But in the law of Yahweh is his delight; on his law he meditates day and night.” (Ps. 1:2) 
ki" "el-"ser telki? "elek u"ba*ser toli»ni» lin 


To (the place) where you go I will go; at (the place) where you lodge I will lodge. (Ruth 1:16) 


89 The modal functions of the PC as they developed in the various Semitic languages are noted in the table, but here they 
are not considered in detail (for a detailed description and analysis, see Hasselbach 2012). Abbreviations used in the table are 
as follows: ABS = absolute; NOM = nominative; ACC = accusative; GEN = genitive; VOL = volitive; PRET = preterite; PFV = 
perfective; INDIC = indicative; SUBJ = subjunctive. 

90 Gardiner 1996, 352. 

91 Ibid., 353. 

92 Ibid., 354. 

93 Ibid. 


94 This verse nicely illustrates the parallel between the noun as subject of the adverbial predicate (in the first colon) and 
the PC verb in the same role (in the second colon). 
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Equational relation with another nominal verb form (nominative function)? 


AE examples: 
ibb (PN) ibb nhbt 
If (PN) thirsts, so thirsts Nekhbet.” 
mrr=f irr=f 
(Whenever) he likes, he acts.” 
prr-tn r pt m nr.wt prr-i hr-tpt dnh.wi=tn 
If you go up to the sky as vultures, I go up on the tips of your wings.” 


BH example:” 
me“*mal napso" yir'e" yisba‘ 


From his soul’s labor, when he sees, he shall be satisfied.” (Isa. 53:11) 


Subject of adjectival predicate (nominative function) 


AE example: 
ksn mss=s 


Her giving birth was painful. 


BH example: 
w*hinne" m^her»" qal yobo"" 


Behold, swiftly, speedily they come.'” (Isa. 5:26) 


95 In the Egyptological literature, this kind of construction is known by the German term Wechselsatz. Gesenius (1946, 387 
§120h) treats this phenomenon under the heading *asyndeton? 


96 Polotsky 1964, 281. 
97 Gardiner 1996, 356. This is a divine epithet. 
98 De Buck 1935-61, 3:100f-g; cf. Niccacci 2009, 456. 


99 Niccacci’s (2009, 457 no. 2.2.2) BH examples of the Wechselsatz must be excluded since they are simply conjoined (syn- 
detic) clauses. The latter type of clause seems to have virtually superseded the true Wechselsatz in BH. Some examples may 
have been incorrectly interpreted as independent clauses in poetic parallelism. One such example is Hosea 9:9: “when he re- 
members their iniquity, he will punish their sins" (in a larger passage that is not tightly structured in parallel bicola). Clearer 
examples of the true Wechselsatz are found in the archaic poetry of Exodus 15 (see below). 


100 The passage is grammatically and textually complicated. It is possible to render the first word, me“mal, as a preposed 
complement to one or both PC verbs: “When he sees some of (the fruits of) his soul’s labor, he shall be satisfied (with it)” 
Some supply a direct object "light" after yir’e', which is supported by the LXX and the DSS. 


101 Gardiner 1996, 356. 


102 The word qal is an adjective, although m*hero" is an adverbial form. Aside from cases in which the predicate is an SC 
clause denoting prior action (which may be viewed as an adjectival predicate since the SC is an adjectival form), this type 
is relatively rare in BH— perhaps because the construction in BH has been superseded by other constructions. For example, 
Genesis 3:16, which mentions the pain of childbirth, is semantically very similar to the AE example above, yet it employs an 
adverbial instead of an adjectival predicate. Much more common are adjectival predicates with infinitive forms (Gen. 2:18; 
Pss. 73:28; 92:1; 133:1; 147:1; Prov. 18:5; 24:23; 25:27) and with PC clauses nominalized by the particle ki" (Ruth 2:22; Job 10:3; 
13:9; Lam. 3:27; cf. Ps. 119:71, which employs an SC clause nominalized by ki’). 
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Direct object of verb (accusative function) 


AE examples: 
m mrr-tn wnn im3h=tn hr wsir 


as you wish that your honor should be before Osiris!” 


iw grt wd.n hm=f prr(-i) r list tn 


His Majesty commanded that I come forth to this desert.'^! 


m3.n hm- f knn-i 


His Majesty saw how valiant I was. 


BH examples: 
"al-tarbu" tdabb?ru" g’boha" g?boho' 
Do not multiply your speaking ever so arrogantly. (1 Sam. 2:3) 
mi"-yitten tobo"" Se’ ‘lati’ 
O that (lit., who will grant) my request might come to pass!'^* (Tob 6:8) 
ki" lo? yo"si"*p yabo’-bak *o"d “rel w?tome? 
For the uncircumcised and the unclean shall not continue to enter you. (Isa. 52:1) 
ki" lo? "o"si"p *o"d “rahem "et-be*t yisr»'el 


For I will not continue any more to pity the house of Israel. (Hos. 1:6) 
Object of preposition (genitive function) 


AE examples: 


mi m33 sw idhy m 3bw 


as if a man of the marshes found (lit., saw) himself in Elephantine"* 


h3 m ht nb nfrt m dd wsir 
a thousand of all good things by the gift of Osiris? 


r dd ib-f 


to his heart's content? 


103 Gardiner 1996, 355. 

104 Ibid. 

105 Ibid. 

106 The idiom mi’ yitten “O that . . " is relatively common in BH. In addition to one other use with the PC in Job 14:13, there 
are two attested uses with the SC: Deuteronomy 5:29 and Job 23:3. In the latter instance, if the two SC verbs are understood 
parenthetically, the verb that serves as object of mi" yitten could be a PC: *O that, having known that I might find him, I 
could come to his dwelling!” It could also be that the use of mi” yitten with a following verb is simply idiomatic and not to 
be construed as a verbal usage of yitten, although this possibility is not likely in my opinion. 

107 Verbs acting as genitives annexed to nouns do not enter into this discussion, since this use does not seem to have been 
a function of the PC in Semitic nor of the sdm=fin AE. Presumably, the function this kind of syntactic structure would have 
was taken up by relative clauses. In BH, some asyndetic relative clauses follow an antecedent in the construct state, such 
as in Genesis 1:1, Isaiah 29:1, and Hosea 1:2. The verb in each of these instances is SC. This development might be an inner- 
Hebrew one. By contrast, the noun antecedent of an asyndetic relative clause in Arabic takes nunation, thus indicating that 
it is not in construct. 


108 Gardiner 1996, 357. 
109 Ibid., 358. 
110 Ibid. 
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BH examples: 
yimmo""su" k?mo"-mayim yithalPku"-lomo" yidrok hissaw k?mo" yitmololu" 


Let them vanish like water that flows away; when he treads (the bow), let his arrows be as if 
they were blunted.’” (Ps. 58:8) 


"ozi/n ‘ad-t’bu’note’kem '*ad-tahq?ru"n milli?n 


I waited until (you reached) understanding, until you searched out the words.'” (Job 32:11) 


Seb li'mi?ni" 'ad-osi"t 'oy'be*ko h*dom lragle"ko 


Sit at my right hand until I make your enemies your footstool. (Ps. 110:1) 


The examples from BH given above, along with others that are omitted for the sake of space, tend to cluster 
in the more poetic and archaic (or archaizing) parts of the Hebrew Bible. In cases in which the same syntactic 
structures employ other forms, such as the SC or the infinitive, the distribution tends more toward prose.!? 
It may be noted that the syntactic approach used here avoids the pitfalls of interpretation that inevitably 
ensnare those who seek to evaluate poetic passages from the standpoint of a tense-based theory of the verb. 

In accordance with the data discussed in the foregoing paragraphs, I would suggest that the Proto-Semitic 
forms of the PC, like the AE sdm-/, may be reconstructed as essentially nominal renderings of a verbal 
clause. By being rendered in the PC, the clause is reified in order to be manipulated as a noun in a larger 
clause. The SPC, which has a zero vowel ending corresponding to the absolute case of nouns, may have 
been a sort of “predication of the predication;" an assertion that the action represented in the reified clause 
took place or should take place. This possibility would explain the functions as a jussive and as a preterite 
form, as well as the tendency to overlap in function with the simple predicative SC. This new analysis of 
the forms may suggest that new terms should be used to describe the original functions of the SC and PC 
for the purposes of Egypto-Semitic comparison. The former could be called the predicative or referential 
conjugation, since its function is to make a predication about a state of affairs. The latter could be called the 
nominal or metareferential conjugation, since its function is to represent the predication as a state of affairs 
about which a predication can be made, or as a "thing" to be commented on or manipulated in any of the 
various ways that characterize the use of nouns in phrases and clauses. 

This proposal regarding the functions of the PC in BH is primarily historical and not descriptive. It is 
thus not necessarily applicable willy-nilly to BH texts, especially prose. A systematic study would of course 
be necessary to determine the extent of these functions' retention in BH. Pending such a study, Pardee's 
conclusions about the synchronic functions of the verbal system hold,’ and the present proposal may 
be regarded simply as a way of explaining some peculiarities of the system in terms of historical origins. 
However, it is reasonable to expect that remnants of the original system would survive in poetic discourse, 
and this assumption informs my analysis of the archaic poetry of the "Song at the Sea" (Exodus 15) below. 


ANALYSIS OF EXODUS 15 


The following analysis is based on the MT of Exodus 15. It combines the descriptive categories of Pardee!? 
with the historical categories proposed in the present study. Just as Pardee's analysis of 1 Samuel 1 and 
Numbers 19 serves to summarize his exposition of the BH verbal system, so an analysis of Exodus 15 is a 


111 We can see here the parallel between the noun mayim following k?mo" and the PC verb yitmololu" following the same 
preposition. 

112 Again, the parallel between the noun in the first colon and the PC verb in the second, both following the preposition 
‘ad, is evident. 


113 Illustrative of this tendency is the distribution of finite verbs following the preposition 'ad. The verb is a PC (uniformly 
LPC when the morphological distinction is overt) in twenty-six instances, of which the clear majority (eighteen instances) 
are in poetic contexts. There are fifteen total instances with the SC, of which only one (Isa. 47:7) is poetic. 

114 Pardee 2012. 


115 Ibid. 
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fitting summary for the features discussed here. This poetic text includes examples of the SC with deontic 
function, here without the prefixed w- (vv. 13, 15). It also includes many of the syntactic environments of 
the PC discussed above. In verses 1b, 6, and 7 the PC functions as subject of an adverbial clause, deferring 
the predicate role to (or *emphasizing") the adverbial. In verses 12 and 14, it is an SC clause, denoting a 
prior action or circumstance, that receives the predicate role (or *emphasis"). In verses 7 and 9, pairs of 
LPC verbs are juxtaposed in an equational construction, indicating a close logical relationship between the 
clauses. Thus, in this archaic context, my analysis yields some semantic impact. I have employed the tradi- 
tional Hebrew divisions of cola in preference to those of BHS simply because the former tend more often to 


correspond to clauses. 


1b ^o$Pro" laYHWH ki?-ga’o" go’a" 


su"s w?rok?bo" rama" bayyom 


2 922i wzimrot yoh wayhi-li’ 
lP šu” o 


ze" "eli? w^anwehu" 


lohe b? wa"*rom?menhu* 


3 YHWH "5 milhoma" YHWH 
S?mo" 

4  markbot par‘o" w?he’lo” yara" 
bayyom 


u"mibhar Ssoaliso’w tubb?“‘u” 
b^yam-su"p 


5 Phomot y’kasyumu” yor?du" 
bimso"lot k’mo”-’oben 


6  ymimko YHWH ne'dori 
bakko'h 


y?mi'n'ko YHWH tir‘as "o"yeb 


7 u"brob g"o"n'ko tah*ros 
qome'ko 


I shall sing to the Lord, for he is 
most exalted. 


The horse and its rider he has 
thrown into the sea. 


Yahweh is my strength and my song; 
he has become my salvation. 


I will give glory to him who is my 
God 


And exalt the God of my father! 


The LORD is a warrior; the LORD is 
his name. 


Pharaoh's chariots and his army 
he has thrown into the sea. 


His (Pharaoh's) choice officers are 
drowned in the Sea of Reeds. 


The deep sea covered them, they 


sank through the depths like a stone. 


With your right hand, O LORD 
glorious in strength— 


With your right hand, O LORD, 
you shattered the enemy; 


With the greatness of your majesty 
you took down your assailants. 


(L)PC with *-a suffix, acting as 
subject of adverbial clause; 
infinitive absolute in “emphatic” 
construction with SC, which 
functions as narrative form 


SC functioning as narrative form 


waw-retentive SPC narrative form 


Relative equational clause in casus 
pendens, followed by LPC acting 
as subject, with ze" (as resumed in 
the suffix pronoun) as predicate; 
LPC verb is coordinated with next 
clause by waw in a “both X and Y” 
construction 


(L)PC with energic suffix, acting as 
subject, with *lohe” bi (as resumed 
in suffix pronoun) as predicate; 
coordinated with preceding clause 
by waw (see preceding) 


SC functioning as narrative form 


SC functioning as narrative form 


SPC narrative form 
SC functioning as narrative form 


(L)PC acting as subject of adverbial 
clause (with preceding adverbial as 
predicate) 


(L)PC acting as subject of adverbial 
clause (with preceding adverbial as 
predicate) 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


t?sallah h*ron?ko yo?k?lemo" 
kaqqas 


u"bru"*h 'appe'ko ne*rmu" 
mayim 


niss?bu" k?mo"-ned noz’li’m 


qop?'u" Phomot b’leb-yam 


"omar °o’yeb "zrdop 'assi»g 


"'halleq šolol timlo'emo" napsi* 


riq harb? to"ri'$emo" yodi 


nasapta b^ru"h*k» kissomo" 
yom 


sol"lu" ka'o"peret bmayim 
’addiri¥m 


mi" komokoa" bo’elim YHWH 


mi" komok»" ne'dor baqqodes 


no"r5? Phillot ose" pele’ 


noti/to y»mi/n^ko tiblo'emo" 
"ores 


nohr'to b^hasd'ko 'am-zu" 
ga alta 


nehalto b^'ozz^ko "el-n^we" 


qodseko 


šom” u” ‘ammi’m yirgozu"n 


hil haz yobe p'loset 
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When you unleashed your anger, 
it burned them like stubble. 


By the breath of your nostrils 
the water formed a pile, 


It stood like a heap, flowing, 


The deeps condensed in the heart 
of the sea. 


The enemy said, ^When I pursue, 
I will overtake; 


When I divide the spoil, my desire 
will be satisfied with them; 


When I draw my sword, my hand 
will bring them to ruin” 


(But) you blew with your breath, 
the sea covered them, 


They sank like lead in the mighty 


water. 


Who is like you among the gods, 
O Yahweh? 


Who is like you, O one who is 
glorious in the sanctuary? 


Revered with praises, doer of 
wonders, 


You having extended your right 
hand, the earth swallowed them up. 


May you guide with your love the 
people whom you have redeemed! 


May you lead (them) with your 
strength to your holy dwelling! 


The peoples, having heard, tremble, 


Pangs seize the inhabitants of 
Philistia. 


Two (L)PC forms juxtaposed in 
equational construction 


SC functioning as narrative form 


SC functioning as narrative form 


SC functioning as narrative form 


SC functioning as narrative form 
Two (L)PC forms (the second 
marked) juxtaposed in equational 
construction 


Two (L)PC forms juxtaposed in 
equational construction 


Two LPC forms juxtaposed in 
equational construction 


Two SC verbs functioning as 
narrative forms 


SC functioning as narrative form 


SC denoting action prior to 
following verb; 

(L)PC *emphasizing" preceding SC 
clause 


SC functioning as optative; 
SC functioning as narrative form 


SC functioning as optative 


SC denoting action prior to 
following verb; 

(L)PC “emphasizing” preceding SC 
clause! 


SC describing a current state 


116 For the chain of references to inhabitants of different locales in Palestine in verses 14-17, the KJV and NIV take the 
verbs as future, while other translations prefer the past tense. The former seems most appropriate in terms of the larger 
narrative, since the Israelites have not yet entered the Promised Land at this point. The past-tense translations assume that 
Exodus 15 had a background as a victory hymn before its inclusion in the exodus narrative. I have opted for a third pos- 
sibility by taking ?z in verse 15 as a point of transition from description about Yahweh’s past deeds to deontic discourse 
expressing the singer's wishes for the future. I have thus ascribed a deontic function to both the SC and the PC verbs in 
verses 15-17 with the exception of the two forms following prepositions in verse 16. None of the PC verbs in these verses 
is a marked long form. 
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15 


16 


17 


18 
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z nibh"lu" 'allu"pe" **do"m 
"ele" mob yo'h*zemo" ro'ad 
nomogu" kol yobe k’na‘an 
tippol '"le'hem mətə" 


wopahad 
bigdol z?ro"**ko yidd’mu” 


ka’aben 
‘ad-ya“bor ‘amm’ka YHWH 


‘ad-ya“bor 'am-zu" qani’ta 


Pbi’emo” w^titto'emo" b^har 
nah*lot^ko 


moko"n Psibt?ka po'alto YHWH 


miqdos ""donoy ko"n?nu" 


yode’ka 
YHWH yimlok I?‘olom wo'ed 
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So may the chiefs of Edom be 
dismayed; 


As for the leaders of Moab, may 
trembling take hold of them; 


May all the inhabitants of Canaan 
melt away; 


May fear and terror fall upon them! 


With the greatness of your arm they 
will be still as a stone 


Until your people pass through, 


Until the people whom you 
purchased pass through. 


May you bring them and plant them 
on the mountain you inherited, 


The place of your dwelling which 
you made, O Yahweh, 


The sanctuary, O Lord, which your 
hands established. 


May Yahweh reign forever and ever! 


SC following ?z, marking transition 
from descriptive to deontic discourse 


(S)PC functioning as volitive form 


SC functioning as optative form 


(S)PC functioning as volitive form 


(S)PC functioning as volitive form 


(L)PC functioning as object of 
preposition 
(L)PC functioning as object of 
preposition 


Two (S)PC verbs functioning as 
volitive forms, or perhaps (L)PC 
verbs acting as conjoined subjects 
of adverbial clause 


SC functioning as narrative form 


SC functioning as narrative form 


(S)PC functioning as volitive form, 
or perhaps (L)PC acting as subject of 
adverbial clause!” 


117 Cf. the same expression in Ps. 146:10; also cf. malak YHWH “may Yahweh reign!” or “Yahweh reigns!” in Pss. 47:9; 93:1; 
96:10; 97:1; 99:1; Isa. 52:7. 
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ON SOME SYNTACTIC ALTERNATIONS IN BIBLICAL HEBREW 


Stuart Creason 
University of Chicago 


SYNTACTIC ALTERNATIONS IN LINGUISTIC THEORY 


Over the past forty years or so, Hebrew grammarians have increasingly turned their attention to contem- 
porary linguistic theory to better understand particular Hebrew grammatical phenomena. These efforts 
include general works of grammar as well as more specifically focused studies.’ Despite these various 
studies, however, one area of modern linguistic theory that has received little or no attention by Hebrew 
grammarians is the work concerned with the phenomena of syntactic alternations, i.e., the ability of a verb 
to appear with two or more sets of formally distinct verbal complements. 

Of the numerous kinds of syntactic alternations attested in English, one of the best known and most 
widely studied in the linguistic literature is the one that occurs with the verb load and that is illustrated by 
the following pair of sentences.? 


1.1a The man loaded the hay on the wagon. 
1.1b The man loaded the wagon with the hay. 


Each of these sentences contains three noun phrases, the man, the wagon, and the hay, and these three noun 
phrases function within each sentence as the subject, as the direct object, and as the object of a preposition 
that, together with the noun phrase, forms a prepositional phrase that serves as an oblique complement of 
the verb. However, these sentences differ from each other with respect to which noun phrase occurs as the 
direct object and which occurs as the object of the preposition. In sentence 1.1a, the noun phrase the hay 
occurs as the direct object of the verb and the noun phrase the wagon occurs as the object of the preposition 
on. In sentence 1.1b, the noun phrase the wagon occurs as the direct object and the noun phrase the hay 
occurs as the object of the preposition with. Hence, the verb load shows a syntactic alternation. It occurs 
with two sets of formally distinct verbal complements. 

The reason the verb load shows this syntactic alternation has been vigorously debated by linguists,’ 
though nearly all of them would argue it has something to do with the meaning of this verb—in particular, 
the properties of the participants in the set of real-world situations this verb denotes. In that set of situa- 
tions, there are three participants. One of these participants (denoted by the noun phrase the man) performs 
some action, and the other two participants (denoted by the noun phrases the hay and the wagon) are in 
some way affected by that action (i.e., each one changes in some way). The hay is affected in that it under- 


1 These efforts include, but are not limited to, the grammars of Joüon and Muraoka 2006, Waltke and O'Connor 1990, van 
der Merwe et al. 1999, and individual monographs and articles such as Creason 1995; 2007 and Jenni 2012. 


2 One ofthe earliest works to examine syntactic alternations is Fillmore 1968, though he does not analyze the alternation 
with load. Levin 1993 attempts to classify syntactic alternations based on a corpus of several thousand English verbs. Beavers 
2010 provides a nice overview of work on syntactic alternations up to that date. 


3 Beavers 2010 has a nice summary of this debate. 
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goes a change in its location. Prior to the action, the hay is somewhere other than the wagon, and after 
the action, the hay is on the wagon. The wagon is affected in that it undergoes a change in its state. Prior 
to the action, the wagon is relatively empty (i.e., not loaded), and after the action, the wagon is relatively 
full (i.e., loaded). Since there are two participants in this situation that undergo some sort of change, either 
one of the noun phrases that denote these participants may be the direct object of the verb. The other noun 
phrase is the object of a preposition, thus forming an oblique complement, and, of course, the noun phrase 
denoting the participant that causes these changes to take place is the subject. 

The distinct syntax of each of these two sentences reflects the two changes that take place in this set of 
situations. When the direct object of the verb is the hay (sentence 1.1a), the syntax is that of a caused change 
of location where the direct object is the thing that is moved and the prepositional phrase indicates the final 
location of that object. When the direct object is the wagon (sentence 1.1b), the syntax is that of a caused 
change of state where the direct object is the thing that changes and the prepositional phrase indicates the 
means by which that change is caused. 

Now, there is a very subtle difference in the meaning of these two sentences that is worth noting, more 
specifically, a difference in the set of possible situations that each sentence denotes. Suppose, for example, 
that the real-world object denoted by the hay consists of a single bale and that the real-world object denoted 
by the wagon can hold twenty bales of hay. If the person denoted by the man places this single bale of hay 
on the wagon, then that situation would occur within the set of situations denoted by the sentence The man 
loaded the hay on the wagon, because all of the hay is now on the wagon and none of it is at its original lo- 
cation. This situation does not, however, occur within the set of situations denoted by the sentence The man 
loaded the wagon with the hay, because there is an insufficient amount of hay on the wagon for the wagon 
to be considered to be loaded.* 

Similarly, if there are thirty bales of hay and the man places twenty of them on the wagon, then that 
situation would occur within the set of situations denoted by the sentence The man loaded the wagon with 
the hay, because there is a sufficient amount of hay on the wagon for the wagon to be considered to be load- 
ed; but that situation would not occur within the set of situations denoted by the sentence The man loaded 
the hay on the wagon, because not all of the hay is on the wagon. Some of it is still at its original location. 

This difference in the meaning of these two sentences is explained by the fact that the direct object of 
the verb load is what Dowty has called an Incremental Theme. An Incremental Theme is a verbal comple- 
ment that denotes a participant in a situation whose part-whole relationships homomorphically determine 
the part-whole relationships of the situation. In other words, the various parts of an action take place as the 
various parts of a particular participant are affected by that action, and the action comes to its endpoint at 
precisely the moment the final part of the participant is affected by the action. In the situation denoted by 
the sentence The man loaded the hay on the wagon, when half of the hay is on the wagon, the action is half 
finished, and when the final bale of hay has been placed on the wagon, the action has come to its endpoint. 
That is the reason this sentence does not denote a situation in which there are thirty bales of hay but only 
twenty of them are loaded on the wagon. Not all of the hay has been affected by the action, so the action 
has not come to its endpoint. 

The same considerations apply to the situation denoted by the sentence The man loaded the wagon 
with the hay, but in this case it is the wagon that is the direct object, so it is the participant denoted by the 
wagon that is the participant whose part-whole relationships homomorphically determine the part-whole 


4 Itis also possible to characterize this difference in terms of truth conditions rather than sets of situations. In the situation 
where there is a single bale of hay and a wagon that can hold twenty bales, the sentence The man loaded the hay on the wagon 
is true of that situation, whereas the sentence The man loaded the wagon with the hay is not true of that situation. Hence the 
two sentences have different truth conditions. 

5 '[his difference in the set of situations that each sentence denotes disappears when either the direct object of the verb or 
the object of the preposition is an indefinite plural noun. These complications shall not be considered in this study. (For a 
discussion, see Jackendoff 1996, 345-48.) Furthermore, there are other syntactic alternations that do not show these sorts of 
differences in meaning regardless of the kind of noun that occurs as a verbal complement. 


6 See Dowty 1991, 567-71, and the discussion in Creason 1995, 117-18, 143-48. 
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relationships of the situation. The various parts of the action take place as the various parts of the wagon 
become loaded, and the action comes to its endpoint when the wagon is completely loaded. If the wagon 
is not fully affected by the action, as is the case when a wagon with a capacity of twenty bales has only 
a single bale of hay on it, then the action has not come to its endpoint and therefore this situation is not 
contained within the set of situations this sentence denotes. 

Linguists have attempted to represent the slightly different meanings of these two sentences in a be- 
wildering variety of ways, though nearly all of them share a number of important characteristics. Debating 
these various proposals is well beyond the scope of this study, but one characteristic of most of these rep- 
resentations is a more complex structure than is obvious from the syntax of the English sentences. An ex- 
ample of a pair of such representations, based on those proposed by Rappaport and Levin, is the following." 


1.1a The man loaded the hay on the wagon. 
[the man cause [the hay come to be on the wagon]/LOAD] 


1.1b The man loaded the wagon with hay. 
[the man cause [the wagon come to be in STATE]] 


BY MEANS OF [the man cause [the hay come to be on the wagon]/LOAD]] 


Perhaps the most important characteristic of these two representations is that each of the situations being 
represented consists of two parts, an activity and a change that is brought about by this activity—either a 
change of location or a change of state. The change of location or state is represented by the phrase come to 
be, and the activity that brings about this change is represented by the word cause, neither of which should 
be considered equivalent to the actual English words, but rather a representation of an abstract concept. 

The concept represented by the words come to be is simply the concept of change (either of state or lo- 
cation). The concept represented by the word causeis more varied and includes a wide range of possible re- 
lationships between participants in a situation? but it does not specify the precise activity that is performed 
by one of the participants. This lack of specificity is crucially important, because it represents the fact that 
the verb load, as part of its meaning, does not specify the precise action the man performs. The man could 
pick up each bale of hay and toss it onto the wagon, or the man could use some sort of machine to grasp the 
hay and move it, or the hay could be loose rather than in bales and the man could use a pitchfork to load 
the hay. It does not matter. Regardless of the specific activity, as long as the hay gets on the wagon, then 
that situation is within the set of situations denoted by the sentence The man loaded the hay on the wagon. 

The analysis of this particular syntactic alternation appears justified by the data that has been consid- 
ered to this point, but there are at least two additional pieces of data that demonstrate that it is insufficient. 
First, there are English verbs similar in meaning to load that have an Incremental Theme as their direct 
object but that do not show the alternation. Cover and fill are two such verbs. 


1.2a *The man covered the lid on the pot. 
1.2b The man covered the pot with the lid. 
1.3a *The man filled the water into the bottle. 
1.3b The man filled the bottle with the water. 


These sentences all denote a set of situations in which one real-world object undergoes a change of location 
and a second real-world object undergoes a change of state, precisely like the sentences with the verb load; 
but unlike the verb load, the verbs cover and fill do not attest the syntactic alternation. Second, there are 
verbs in languages other than English that have a meaning similar to the English verbs cover and fill but 
differ with respect to their ability to show syntactic alternations. For example, Beavers notes that "fill does 


7 Rappaport and Levin 1988, 26. The representations found there actually contain the variables x, y, and z rather than the 
specific nouns the man, the hay, and the wagon, because Rappaport and Levin are attempting to represent the meaning of the 
verb load in and of itself, not the specific sentences considered in this study. 

8 Talmy calls these relationships “force dynamic patterns,” and these patterns include a range of possible relationships, such 
as direct physical contact of one participant with another or refraining from action by one participant, thereby permitting 
the other participant to perform an action (Talmy 1985, 308-10). See also the discussion in Creason 1995, 270-72. 
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not undergo a locative alternation in English but does in many other languages, including the cognate in 
Danish . . . The verb meaning put does not alternate in most languages, but does in Sesotho.”’ Precisely why 
verbs with similar meanings, both within English and across other languages, do not show similar syntactic 
alternations remains an open question in linguistic theory. 

It is not the purpose of this study to resolve these remaining theoretical issues but rather to use the 
theory as it currently stands to better understand the syntax of Hebrew verbs. It is important, however, to 
be aware of these issues and to let them serve as a caution against too quickly analyzing a Hebrew verb 
based on the syntax of the English verbs used to translate it. One cannot assume the syntax of a particular 
Hebrew verb will match the syntax of the English verb that “means the same thing.” Simply because a He- 
brew verb is translated with an English verb that does not show an alternation does not mean the Hebrew 
verb cannot show that alternation. 

Finally, Rappaport Hovav and Levin" argue that in those cases in which a syntactic alternation does not 
produce a difference in meaning, the choice of one syntactic construction rather than another may reflect 
information-structure contrasts, i.e., the difference between an entity that is present in the preceding con- 
text and so is considered to be "given information" and an entity that is absent from the preceding context 
and so is considered to be “new information,’ or, more broadly speaking, the participant in a situation that 
is more prominent in the preceding discourse, with the more prominent participant occurring as the direct 
object rather than an oblique complement. The precise details of that analysis are also beyond the scope of 
this study, but, at a minimum, it is worth noting that it is certainly possible that in cases in which a particu- 
lar situation occurs within the set of situations denoted by either possible syntax, the choice of a particular 
syntax might be governed by the larger discourse in which the sentence denoting that situation is found. In 
other words, in a situation where there is just enough hay to fill the wagon, the use of either sentence 1.1a 
or 1.1b to denote that situation might be determined by which participant is more prominent in the larger 
discourse of which 1.1a or 1.1b is a part. With this basic framework in place and all these caveats noted, it 
is now time to consider some Biblical Hebrew data. 


TWO REASONABLY STRAIGHTFORWARD EXAMPLES: 9903 AND Yf 


Two English verbs that show the same syntactic alternation as load are the verbs plant and sow; therefore, it 
is not surprising that p03 and ynt, the two Hebrew verbs generally translated “plant” and "sow; also display 
this alternation, as the following four examples show. 


2.1a Yaw "N33 DWN pon 
He [Abraham] planted a tamarisk in Beersheba. (Gen. 21:33) 


2.Ab pw pen 
He [My beloved] planted it [the vineyard] (with) a choice vine. (Isa. 5:2) 


2.02 DAVI DYNN] 
I [The Lord] will sow them [the Israelites] among the nations. (Zech. 10:9) 


2.2b n?b RYW 
He [Abimelech] sowed it [Shechem] (with) salt. (Judg. 9:45) 


Sentences 2.1a and 2.2a are both examples of the change-of-location syntax, and the syntax of the Hebrew 
sentences is identical in all relevant respects to the syntax of the corresponding English sentences. In each 
case, the thing that is moved is the direct object of the verb, an indefinite noun in example 2.1a, and an ob- 
ject suffix on the verb in example 2.2a. The location to which that thing is moved is an oblique complement 
of the verb, a prepositional phrase consisting of the preposition 1 “in” and its object noun in each case. 


9 Beavers 2010, 844. 
10 Rappaport Hovav and Levin 2008, 156-60. 
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Sentences 2.1b and 2.2b are both examples of the change-of-state syntax, but the syntax of these He- 
brew sentences is identical in only some of the relevant respects to that of the corresponding English sen- 
tences. As in English, the thing that undergoes a change of state is the direct object of the verb, an object 
suffix in both of these examples, but the means by which the state of this thing is changed is not expressed 
by a prepositional phrase as in English, but by an indefinite noun. 

In traditional grammatical terms, this noun would be described as an “adverbial accusative" (on the as- 
sumption that if Hebrew still had a case system at this point in its history, the noun would have been in the 
accusative case), and in traditional grammar an adverbial accusative functions like an oblique complement 
in a sentence—even though it is neither preceded by a preposition (as other oblique complements are) nor 
is it historically in the oblique case. So, from a purely formal standpoint, it is impossible to distinguish an 
adverbial accusative from one form of a direct object.” In fact, the direct object in example 2.1a (PUN) has 
precisely this same form, an indefinite noun. The only way one can distinguish this form of a direct object 
from an adverbial accusative is by the apparent function of the noun in the sentence, not by its form. But 
when analyzing a foreign language for which there are no living native speakers, it is quite easy for judg- 
ments about the functions of a noun in a particular sentence to be influenced by the syntax of the trans- 
lation of that sentence into another language, such as English, where the preposition with is required. So, 
taking into account only the forms of the nouns that appear in these two sentences, it is possible to analyze 
this syntax as consisting of two direct objects rather than a direct object and an adverbial accusative.” 

Turning now to the meaning of these four sentences, it would appear that the same general observa- 
tions about the meaning of the sentences containing the verb load also apply to y01 and yt. For instance, 
both yV) and y? appear to denote a situation in which there are two participants that may be an Incre- 
mental Theme, and whichever participant is denoted by the direct object of the verb is interpreted as the 
participant whose part-whole relationships homomorphically determine the part-whole relationships of 
the situation. This case is quite clear in 2.1a, 2.2a, and 2.2b, but perhaps less so in 2.1b. 

In sentence 2.1a, when a tamarisk is planted, the action has reached its endpoint, even though very little 
of Beersheba has been planted with tamarisk trees, so it is a tamarisk, not Beersheba, that is the Incremental 
Theme in this sentence. Similarly in 2.2a, once the Israelites (them in this sentence) have been exiled among 
the nations, the action has been completed, even if not every nation has an exiled Israelite in it. Also in 
sentence 2.2b, it is the city, not the salt, that is the Incremental Theme, so the action reaches its endpoint not 
when all the salt has been used up but instead when salt has been applied to enough of the city of Shechem 
for it to be considered sown. Sentence 2.1b is difficult, but for an idiosyncratic reason, viz., that it seems 
odd that an entire vineyard could be planted with a single vine. In this context, however, the vine is not a 
literal plant but a metaphor for the people of Israel whom the Lord (my beloved) has planted in the land (the 
vineyard) with the intent that they inhabit the whole land. 

Finally, it might be asked how prominent each of the participants is in the larger discourse in which 
these sentences occur. In 2.1b, 2.2a, and 2.2b, the direct object of the verb is, without question, more prom- 
inent in the discourse than the oblique complement. Sentence 2.1b occurs in a lengthy discourse about the 
actions of my beloved (the Lord) with the vineyard (the Israelites). Sentence 2.2a also occurs in a lengthy 
discourse about the actions of the Lord with the Israelites. Sentence 2.2b occurs at the end of a story detail- 
ing Abimelech's taking of the city of Shechem. 

In 2.1a, however, the tamarisk is the new information since it is first mentioned in this sentence and 
much of this chapter is concerned instead with the interactions of Abraham and Abimelech that lead to 
the giving of the name Beersheba to this particular place. So Beersheba is clearly more prominent in this 
discourse and on that basis might be expected to be the direct object of the verb; but, of course, the noun 


11 This impossibility can cause significant problems in the analysis of the syntax of Hebrew sentences (see especially the 
discussions in the next section). These problems suggest that the way in which one defines the functions of the various 
nouns that occur in a sentence needs to be completely rethought, but that task is well beyond the scope of this study. 

12 Ifthe two-direct-object analysis is adopted, then the syntactic alternation with these two verbs would resemble the so- 
called *dative alternation" that occurs with the verb give in English: He gave the book to me as compared with He gave me 


the book. 
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Beersheba cannot be the direct object of the verb in this sentence, because it is not the Incremental Theme. 
It is not the participant whose part-whole relationships homomorphically determine the part-whole rela- 
tionships of the situation. It is the tamarisk that is the Incremental Theme, so it is a tamarisk that must be 
the direct object even though it is less prominent in this context than Beersheba. 


THE THREE VERBS 717, V22, AND V^? 


The verb 93), traditionally translated “gird” shows the same syntactic alternation as the verbs yv and pnt, 
but it also presents two additional complications as compared with those two verbs. These complications 
are illustrated by the following sentences.” 


3.1a OPRI D'?am omna mp? umm 
They [The servants] girded sackcloth on their loins and cords on their heads. (1 Kgs. 20:32) 


3.1b irm Ty Oy yin? nnnn ADIS an" 
He [Ehud] girded it [the sword] under his clothing upon his right thigh. (Judg. 3:16) 


3.2a VIINA ink nim" 
He [Moses] girded him [Aaron] with the girdle. (Lev. 8:7) 


3.2b vj AX vias OOK mun) 
You [Moses] shall gird them, Aaron and his sons, (with) a girdle. (Exod. 29:9) 


3.2c np nya mun 
She [The woman] girds her loins with strength. (Prov. 31:17) 


The first complication is the greater variety of forms the oblique complement of this verb attests as com- 
pared with the oblique complement of the verbs voi and yat. Sentences 3.1a and 3.1b both attest the 
change-of-location syntax, but they differ from each other with respect to the preposition that is used in 
the oblique complement to designate the location to which the participant denoted by the direct object is 
moved. In sentence 3.1a, the preposition 2 “in, on” is used, and in sentence 3.1b the preposition 5v “upon” is 
used. Sentences 3.2a, 3.2b, and 3.2c attest the change-of-state syntax but also differ with respect to the form 
of the oblique complement. In sentence 3.2b, the oblique complement is an indefinite noun, which could be 
considered either a second direct object or an adverbial accusative, as is the case with the verbs yo1 and yt. 
However, in 3.2a and 3.2c the oblique complement is a prepositional phrase consisting of the preposition à 
“with” (the preposition commonly used to express means or instrument in Hebrew in addition to its use to 
express a location “in, on") and its object noun in each case. These last two sentences suggest the function 
of the indefinite noun in sentences such as 3.2b (and the comparable sentences with the verbs yi and yo) 
is probably best analyzed as an adverbial accusative rather than a direct object." 

The second complication is the possibility that two of the participants in the situation denoted by "3n 
may be a person and a part of that person's body rather than two different persons. This possibility is illus- 
trated by sentence 3.2c. In this particular example, the direct object of the verb (her loins), which denotes 
the thing that is undergoing a change of state, is a part of the body of the person (she) who is bringing about 
that change of state. In fact, the number of times this verb is used in the Hebrew Bible to denote a situation 
in which these two participants are a person and a part of that person's body is far greater than the number 


13 The verb will be translated “gird” in the following sentences despite the fact that the word “gird” is rarely used in modern 
English apart from the increasingly rare expression "gird one's loins? 
14 If, however, sentence 3.2b is analyzed as an example of a two-direct-object construction and sentences 3.2a and 3.2c as 
examples of a direct-object and oblique-complement construction, then these sentences would be examples of another syn- 
tactic alternation between a direct object and an oblique complement. 
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of times these two participants are two different persons, though this disparity in number may simply be a 
result of the fact that it is far more common to dress oneself than it is to dress someone else.” 

Given that the verb 13n can be used to denote a situation in which one participant is a body part of 
another participant, it is hardly surprising that the body part may be omitted from the sentence, as in the 
following. 


3.3a igàmnsN TTD nmm 
David also girded his sword. (1 Sam. 25:13) 


3.3b åm 73 DIANA 
With a linen girdle he [Aaron] shall gird. (Lev. 16:4) 


Sentence 3.3a is an example of the change-of-location syntax, in which the oblique complement is omitted, 
and sentence 3.3b is an example of the change-of-state syntax, in which the direct object is omitted. In each 
case, the omitted complement is understood to be a body part of the person denoted by the subject of the verb. 

Sentences in which one of the expected complements of the verb does not appear (i.e., sentences that 
contain a "null complement"), are actually quite common in Hebrew, and in these sentences the identity of 
the missing complement is determined either by its presence in the immediately preceding context or by 
the general meaning of the verb. Sentences 3.4a and 3.4b, both of which contain the verb yn, illustrate each 
of these possibilities. 


34a TINTS DAVIN YN DIVNI 
Here is seed for you [the Egyptians]. You shall sow the soil. (Gen. 47:23) 


3.4b RTI psa PHY? pom 
Isaac sowed in that land. (Gen. 26:12) 


Both of these sentences lack the complement denoting the thing that is sown, yet it is quite clear this thing 
is to be understood, in some sense, as “seed.” In sentence 3.4a, this seed is the specific seed mentioned in 
the immediately preceding sentence. In sentence 3.4b, it is understood as seed of some sort or other simply 
because that understanding is required by the meaning of the verb." In each of these sentences with a null 
complement, there are still three participants, even if one of them is missing in the sentence and has to be 
understood by reference to the preceding context or to a general understanding of the meaning of the verb. 

The qal verb W37, generally translated “put on” or “wear,” might initially appear to be a near synonym 
of ^an but differing from it primarily in that 22 is a more general term than 73M since it lacks the idea of 
fastening or tying that appears to be a part of the meaning of 13n. This initial impression is supported by 
examples such as the following. 


3.5a TRINY vin 
He [Aaron] will put on his garments. (Lev. 16:24) 


3.5b inaway vim 73790120 
He [The priest] will put undergarments of linen on his flesh. (Lev. 6:3) 


15 Excluding the active and passive participles, twenty-eight examples of the verb 93m denote a situation in which the two 
participants are a person and a part of that person's body, and only three (Exod. 29:9; Lev. 8:7 [2x]) denote a situation in 
which they are two different persons. All three of the latter examples occur in a ceremonial context where one person is 
dressing another in clothing appropriate for the ceremony. As it happens, these three examples all show the change-of-state 
syntax; there are no examples of the change-of-location syntax when the two participants are two different persons. This 
gap may be due to the small number of attested examples, or it could reflect the fact that the person being dressed is likely to 
be more prominent in the discourse (and therefore more likely to be the direct object of the verb) than the item of clothing 
with which that person is dressed. 


16 The particular type of seed need not be left unspecified but can be explicitly indicated, as it is, for example, in Jeremiah 
12:13: DYN 3p "They sowed wheat-seeds? 
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In the situations denoted by each of these sentences, the participant denoted by the subject will put items of 
clothing on his own body—items denoted by the direct object. In sentence 3.5a the direct object is a definite 
noun preceded by the particle nN, which is the standard way in Hebrew to indicate that a definite noun is 
the direct object of the verb; in sentence 3.5b, however, the direct object is simply an indefinite noun." There 
is also an oblique complement in sentence 3.5b, the prepositional phrase nway “on his flesh? It denotes 
the location where the items of clothing will be put by the subject. In sentence 3.5a there is no oblique com- 
plement, and the location is simply understood to be the subject's body without any further specification. 

These two examples with the verb 22 would appear to be analogous to examples 3.3a and 3.1b with 
the verb ^ar, here reproduced as 3.6a and 3.6b. 


3.6a igàmnsN TTDI nmm 
David also girded his sword. (1 Sam. 25:13) 


3.6b irn» ry Oy 70? nnnn ADIN imm 
He [Ehud] girded it [the sword] under his clothing upon his right thigh. (Judg. 3:16) 


In each of these examples, the participant denoted by the subject is putting a sword on part of his body. In 
3.6b, the location where the subject puts the sword is indicated by the pair of oblique complements, and 
in sentence 3.6a there is no oblique complement—the location is simply understood as some part of the 
subject's body. Despite the similarity of these sentences, however, the verb wa) differs from the verb un 
in three very important respects. 

First, the verb 22 never denotes a situation in which one person is putting an item of clothing on 
another person. It always denotes a situation in which a person is putting an item of clothing on his or her 
own body. There are no sentences with way that are analogous to sentences 3.2a and 3.2b with 540, sen- 
tences in which the participant denoted by the subject is putting something on someone else's body. So it 
could be argued that V2? is a verb that denotes a situation with only two participants, a person and an item 
of clothing, whereas "3n is a verb that denotes a situation with three participants, one of which may be, but 
is not necessarily, a part of another participant's body. 

Second, the presence of an oblique complement in a sentence with 32 is exceedingly rare. In fact, the 
only such sentence attested in the Hebrew Bible is the one in Leviticus 6:3 cited above as 3.5b. If one were 
to propose that W39 denoted a situation with three participants rather than two, then one would have to 
analyze 22 as denoting a situation in which one participant is always a part of another participant's body 
and that this third participant is never represented in any sentence except one. It seems far more likely that 
wa) denotes a situation having only two participants and that in one attested example there is a preposi- 
tional phrase specifying more exactly the location where one of the participants puts the item of clothing.” 


17 This analysis reflects the traditional approach to Hebrew grammar in which nx is considered to be a particle that occurs 
with a definite noun when that noun functions as the direct object of the verb, and its presence prior to that noun simply 
indicates that function and nothing more. It is, however, also possible to analyze DIN as a preposition that forms a preposi- 
tional phrase with the following noun, in which case two alternative analyses present themselves. This prepositional phrase 
could be considered an oblique complement, in which case every transitive verb in Hebrew would attest a kind of syntactic 
alternation, one in which a direct object alternates with an oblique complement, with the direct-object syntax occurring 
whenever a noun is indefinite and the oblique-complement syntax occurring whenever a noun is definite. Alternatively, this 
prepositional phrase could still be considered a direct object and not an oblique complement. This analysis would be the 
inverse of the “adverbial accusative" analysis considered above. In that analysis, something with the form of a direct object 
(an indefinite noun) was analyzed as an oblique complement. Here, something with the form of an oblique complement (a 
prepositional phrase consisting of NX and a definite noun) is analyzed as a direct object. As noted in n. 11 above, analyses 
such as these may be an indication that the way in which one defines the functions of the various nouns that occur in a 
Hebrew sentence needs to be completely rethought, but that task is well beyond the scope of this study. 


18 Another example of a prepositional phrase that further specifies a location, but that occurs with an intransitive verb, is 
1 Kings 15:23: r5yv ns n?n “He became sick (in) his feet? 
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Third, and most importantly, $22 shows a different syntactic alternation than 139 does—one in which there 
is an alternation between the subject and the direct object,” as is illustrated by sentence 3.7. 


3.7. fiytany n3? ny nm 
The Spirit of the Lord clothed Gideon. (Judg. 6:34) 


In this sentence, the Spirit of the Lord is pictured as an item of clothing Gideon wears, yet it is the noun 
phrase, the Spirit of the Lord, not the noun, Gideon, that is the subject of the sentence.” The reason it is 
possible for the noun denoting the item of clothing, rather than the noun denoting the person wearing it, 
to be the subject of this sentence is that, in the situation denoted by this sentence, the item of clothing is 
volitional relative to the one wearing it. That is to say, the item of clothing exerts a greater degree of control 
over the situation than its wearer does, and volitionality is one of the properties of participants in a situa- 
tion Dowty identified as making it more likely that that participant, rather than another, will be the subject 
of the sentence.” 

Based on these differences between W129 and 13M, it seems reasonable to propose that the meanings of 
these two verbs differ with respect to the complexity of the distinct situations they each denote. Because 
"un shows the same alternation as the English verb load, its meaning can be represented with the same two 
representations as load.” 


[x cause [y come to be in/upon z]/^3n] 
[[x cause [z come to be in STATE]] 
BY MEANS OF [x cause [y come to be in/upon z]/73n]] 


"un is a verb that denotes a set of situations with three participants, one of which (represented by the vari- 
able z) may be a part of another participant’s body (represented by the variable x). In contrast, W3} could be 
represented with something like the following. 


Ly, z (come to) be in STATE/v37] 


This representation illustrates the fact that 22 denotes a situation in which there are only two participants, 
an item of clothing (represented by the variable z) and the person who wears that item of clothing (rep- 
resented by the variable y), and these two participants are, or come to be, in a state relative to each other. 

Furthermore, the distinct syntactic alternations that occur with each of these verbs only involve the 
two nouns that denote the two variables (y and z) that appear in the change of location or state represented 
by the phrase come to be, not the noun denoting the variable (x) that causes that change to occur. With ^n, 
these two nouns are the ones that occur as the direct object and an oblique complement (or adverbial accu- 
sative), and with W37, these two nouns are the ones that occur as the subject and the direct object. 

There is, of course, another verb in Hebrew that has the same root as the qal verb 32—the hiphil verb 
va5n. It is the causative of WI} and is generally translated “put on" or “clothe?” Like many hiphil verbs 
that correspond to a transitive qal verb from the same root, the most common syntactic construction attest- 
ed by the hiphil verb is the double-direct-object construction, as is illustrated in sentence 3.8. 


19 This alternation does not take place in English. Perhaps the nearest analogue is the alternation between John kissed Mary 
and John and Mary kissed. 

20 It is, of course, possible that in this context it is Gideon who is the item of clothing the Spirit of the Lord is pictured as 
wearing, but no commentator has ever interpreted this sentence in this way, and this interpretation is inconsistent with the 
other ways the Spirit of the Lord is pictured as interacting with human beings. This interpretation would also require that 
righteousness be pictured as wearing Job in Job 29:14, *yU32" ^nU35 PTY “I put on righteousness and it put on me? which 
seems highly unlikely as well. 

21 Dowty 1991, 572-76. See also the discussion in Creason 1995, 125-36. 

22 A variable is used for each of the three participants as in Rappaport and Levin 1988, 26. 


23 The translation of this verb as “put on” or “clothe” is primarily determined by which of the two direct objects in Hebrew 
is rendered as the direct object in English. 
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3.8 njhamw necs niam 
You [Moses] shall clothe Aaron (with) the tunic. 
or You [Moses] shall put the tunic (on) Aaron. (Exod. 29:5) 


In this sentence, the noun that denotes the item of clothing (the tunic) and the noun that denotes the person 
(Aaron) who will wear that item of clothing are each preceded by the particle nN and so are each a direct 
object of the verb. 

In addition to the double-direct-object construction, there is one, but only one, example of the 
change-of-location syntax attested with W397, cited here as sentence 3.9. 


3.9 wari npon 5» vT75p nv*abn omg orn nhp ns 
And she [Rebekah] put the goatskins on his [Jacob's] hands and on the smooth part of 
his [Jacob's] neck. (Gen. 27:16) 


In this sentence, the item of clothing (the goatskins) is denoted by the direct object, and the location where 
that item of clothing is placed is denoted by two prepositional phrases, each consisting of the preposition 
5v “on, upon" and a noun denoting the part of Jacob's body which will “wear” that item.” 

The change-of-location syntax is, of course, also attested by 13m and therefore the syntax of sentence 3.9 
is identical, in all relevant respects, to the syntax of sentence 3.6b, reproduced here as 3.10. 


3.10 irm Ty Oy yn? nnnn ADIS wn" 
He [Ehud] girded it [the sword] under his clothing upon his right thigh. (Judg. 3:16) 


In this sentence, as in sentence 3.9, the thing that is girded is denoted by the direct object, and the location 
where that thing is girded is denoted by a prepositional phrase. 

In the example of the double-direct-object construction cited above (sentence 3.8), the noun that de- 
notes the item of clothing was preceded by the particle nx, but it is also possible for the item of clothing to 
be denoted by an indefinite noun, and in these cases the noun could be interpreted as an adverbial accusa- 
tive, as is illustrated by sentence 3.11a. 


3.11a nina onwazm 
You [Moses] shall clothe them [Aaron and his sons] (with) tunics. (Exod. 29:8) 


This sentence could be analyzed as attesting the change-of-state syntax just as sentence 3.2b with 13n was 
analyzed above, reproduced here as 3.11b. 


3.11b rami [has 0328 On mim 
You [Moses] shall gird them, Aaron and his sons, (with) a girdle. (Exod. 29:9) 


However, there is a critical difference in the attested forms of the noun denoting the item of clothing that 
occur with vum as compared with those that occur with ^n. With v3». the item of clothing is always 
denoted either by an indefinite noun or by a noun preceded by the particle NX but never by a noun that is 
the object of a preposition. In contrast, with 13n, the item that is girded is never denoted by a noun preced- 
ed by the particle nx but always by an indefinite noun or by a noun that is the object of the preposition 2 
“with,” as in sentence 3.2c, reproduced here as 3.11c. 


3.11c ang npa man 
She [The woman] girds her loins with strength. (Prov. 31:17) 


24 The fact that only two parts of Jacob's body will be *wearing" goatskins no doubt accounts for the use of the change-of- 
location syntax in this example, but this use simply illustrates the fact that different syntactic constructions with a single 
verb may have slightly different denotations, as was the case with the English verb load above. 
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This difference strongly suggests that an indefinite noun with V^35n is always a direct object and never an 
adverbial accusative, whereas with "an an indefinite noun is always an adverbial accusative and never a 
direct object. 

Finally, unlike 13m, in every attested example of the verb v^z5n, the participant denoted by the subject 
is distinct from the participant who wears the item of clothing. So there are always, without question, three 
participants in the situation denoted by v"37n, and this fact, as well as the fact that the hiphil is a causative 
form in Hebrew, indicates that appropriate representations for the meaning of W277 would be something 


like the following. 


[x cause [y, z (come to) be in STATE/v25]] 
[x cause [z come to be upon y]/?37] 


The first of these two representations would be a representation of the meaning of the verb when it attests 
the double-direct-object construction, and it consists simply of the representation of the meaning of the 
qal verb W37 with the addition of a participant (x) and the activity represented by the word cause. The 
second of these representations would be a representation of the meaning of the verb when it attests the 
change-of-location syntax, and it is essentially identical to the representation of the English verb load or the 
Hebrew verb un when either of those verbs attests the change-of-location syntax. 

In sum, the Hebrew verb W3} denotes a situation in which there are two participants, an item of cloth- 
ing and the person who wears it, and these participants are, or come to be, in a state relative to each other. 
This verb attests a syntactic alternation between the subject and the direct object, with the subject of the 
verb denoting the participant exerting a greater degree of control over the situation relative to the other 
participant. The verb vn is the causative of W3}, and it denotes a situation in which there are three par- 
ticipants, the same two participants as U35 and a third participant, always distinct from the wearer of the 
item of clothing, who performs some activity that brings the other two participants into a state relative to 
each other. This verb nearly always attests the double-direct-object construction, but in one example the 
person who wears an item of clothing is denoted by a noun that is part of an oblique complement, which 
makes it an example of the change-of-location syntax. The verb 13n denotes a situation in which there are 
three participants that are analogous to the three participants in the situation denoted by W397, i.e., an 
item that is girded, a participant who wears the girded item, and the person who performs the activity that 
puts the girded item on that participant. However, unlike in the situation denoted by v3», in the situation 
denoted by *un the participant who wears the girded item may be a part of the body of the person who 
performs the activity that puts the girded item on that participant.” This verb attests both the change-of- 
location syntax and the change-of-state syntax, but not the double-direct-object construction. 


VERBS OF REMOVAL: 132 AND 773 


The English verb load and the Hebrew verbs that show the same syntactic alternation have all, broadly 
speaking, denoted a set of situations in which one of the participants is moved to the location of another 
participant. Verbs that denote a situation in which a participant is moved in the opposite direction, i.e., 
away from the location of another participant, also show a syntactic alternation. The English verb clear is 
one such verb.” 


4.1a He cleared the dishes from the table. 
4.1b He cleared the table of the dishes. 


The syntactic alternation attested by this verb is similar in many respects to that attested by load. With 
each verb there is an alternation between a direct object and an oblique complement, and the two syntactic 


25 It is tempting to propose that this difference between W277 and 73M reflects a difference in the hiphil binyan of wan 
and the qal binyan of 13n, but much more research would need to be done either to prove or to disprove this proposal. 


26 The examples are based on those found in Levin 1993, 51-53. 
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constructions attested with clear can also be characterized as a change-of-location syntax (sentence 4.1a) 
and a change-of-state syntax (sentence 4.1b). The direct object of this verb is an Incremental Theme, as it 
is with load, and since this verb denotes a set of situations in which there are potentially two participants 
whose part-whole relationships homomorphically determine the part-whole relationships of the situation, 
the noun that denotes either of these participants may be the direct object of the verb." 

The primary difference between clear and load is the preposition used with the oblique complement in 
the change-of-state syntax. In this alternation, that preposition is of, whereas in the alternation with load, 
it is with. 

Two Hebrew verbs showing the same alternation as clear are the qal verb ta, generally translated 
“plunder; and the piel verb 793, generally translated “uncover” Neither of these verbs is frequently attested 
in the Hebrew Bible, yet all the examples of each verb clearly represent either the change-of-location syntax 
or the change-of-state syntax. 

The best examples of both the change-of-location syntax and the change-of-state syntax occur with the 
verb tra. 


4.2a oa wa 23 bbw- 


And also much spoil they [the men of Israel] plundered from them [their kinsmen] 
(2 Chron. 28:8) 


4.2b ns ninn ny sàn" 
And they [the people] plundered the camp of Aram. (2 Kgs. 7:16) 


In example 4.2a, there are three participants: the one doing the plundering, denoted by the subject of the 
verb (they), the thing that is plundered, denoted by the direct object of the verb (much spoil), and the ones 
from whom the plunder is taken, denoted by the pronoun (them) that is a suffix on the preposition 7/ “from, 
with which it forms an oblique complement. In example 4.2b, only one of these last two participants occurs 
in the sentence, viz., the ones from whom the plunder is taken, and this participant is denoted by the direct 
object of the verb (the camp of Aram) rather than by a pronoun that is part of an oblique complement as in 
sentence 4.2a. So the syntactic alternation is clear. Sentence 4.2a is an example of the change-of-location 
syntax, and sentence 4.2b is an example of the change-of-state syntax, even though sentence 4.2b does not 
contain an oblique complement that would denote the thing plundered. 

The verb 723 is like the verb t13 in two important ways. First, it denotes a situation in which there are 
three participants. In the case of 793, these participants are the ones doing the uncovering, the cover itself 
(i.e., the thing that is moved), and the thing that is uncovered (i.e., the location away from which the cover 
is moved). Second, in the examples of 723 that attest the change-of-state syntax, there is never an oblique 
complement, only a direct object, like in sentence 4.2b with 113. 

The verb 793 also presents two additional complications as compared with 113. The first is that there 
are very few examples of the change-of-location syntax, and in none of them is an oblique complement 
attested, only a direct object. So in neither syntactic construction attested with 793 is there an oblique com- 
plement. The second complication is that the English verb uncover does not show a syntactic alternation. 
It does not attest the change-of-location syntax, only the change-of-state syntax, so the few examples of 
723 that attest the change-of-location syntax cannot be translated “uncover” without misrepresenting the 
meaning of the sentence. These examples must be translated with a verb such as remove instead. 

Remarkably enough, both syntactic constructions occur in a single verse in Isaiah. 


4.3a DD a 


Remove your veil. (Isa. 47:2a) 


27 Also like the verb load, the verb clear shows the same difference in the set of situations it denotes in the two distinct 
syntactic constructions, and this difference disappears, just as it does with the verb load, when either the direct object of the 
verb or the object of the preposition is an indefinite plural noun. 
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4.3b piw} 
Uncover a leg. (Isa. 47:2b) 


Sentence 4.3b is an example of the change-of-state syntax since the direct object denotes the thing that is 
uncovered, i.e., the location from which the (unmentioned) cover is moved. Sentence 4.3a is an example of 
the change-of-location syntax since the direct object denotes the cover, i.e., the thing that is moved away 
from an (unmentioned) location. Because sentence 4.3a is an example of the change-of-location syntax, the 
verb cannot be translated “uncover, as it is translated in sentence 4.3b, but must be translated “remove.” If 
it were translated "uncover; then the direct object would be interpreted not as the cover (the thing that is 
moved), which is what the veil clearly is, but as the thing that is uncovered (the location away from which 
the cover is moved). 

Furthermore, despite the fact that there is no oblique complement in either sentence, the third partici- 
pant in the situation denoted by each sentence is clearly understood. In sentence 4.3a, the third participant 
is understood as “your face,’ because that is what your veil covers. In sentence 4.3b the third participant is 
understood as something like “your skirt?” because that is what covers a leg. 

As it happens, the thing that is uncovered in both sentence 4.3a and 4.3b is a part of the body of the one 
doing the uncovering, but that need not be the case with the verb 73, as the following sentences indicate. 


4.4a pax 513 7939 


. . . because he [a man] has removed the wing [the protective arm] of his father. (Deut. 27:20) 


44b DVI PVN nv 5i" 
The Lord uncovered the eyes of Balaam. (Num. 22:31) 


Sentence 44a is an example of the change-of-location syntax, and, based on the immediately preceding 
context of this sentence, the thing that is uncovered is understood to be “his father's wife? Sentence 4.4b 
is an example of the change-of-state syntax, and the thing that is uncovered is simply the direct object, the 
eyes of Balaam. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


This study represents just an initial foray into the area of syntactic alternations. There are a number of 
other syntactic alternations attested by Hebrew verbs, such as the alternations involving direct objects and 
oblique complements attested with the verb mY, generally translated "shoot; and with the verb 73, gener- 
ally translated “build.” However, it should be clear from the small amount of data that has been examined 
here that an awareness of the possibility of syntactic alternations can greatly assist in the analysis of the 
syntax of Hebrew verbs and in the analysis of the interaction of syntax and semantics, i.e., of form and 
meaning, in Hebrew. 
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THE COORDINATED PERFECT" 


W. Randall Garr 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


THE TOPIC UNDER DISCUSSION in this chapter is decidedly minor. In fact, 


it will appear to the reader almost ludicrous to devote a[n article] to the consideration of what will 
seem to be such an elementary phenomenon of language as the union of... . the perfect .. . with the 
simple conjunction 1. Yet, common and constant as this union is in the case of most other Semitic 
languages, in Hebrew ... it is such a rare and isolated occurrence as both to invite and demand a 
somewhat minute investigation.! 


Indeed, the phenomenon seems rare or “at best exceedingly uncommon.” In the great majority of cases 
(~96%), w°qotal is an irrealis and/or imperfective form conventionally known as the perfect consecutive. In 
a minority of cases (~4%), it has the semantic characteristics of the perfect. Usually, context determines the 
grammatical analysis? Sometimes, a morphophonological feature may differentiate the two forms; yet this 
feature can be neutralized, too.? Often, examples are simply ambiguous. The honoree has correctly charac- 
terized this minor grammatical phenomenon as “problematic” 

It is understandable that scholars have difficulty with the perfect w'?qotal construction.’ For Gropp, it 
is “extrasystemic.”* For Joüon, it is anomalous? Bombeck appeals to code: perfect w*qotal reflects popular 
speech, whereas wayyiqtol reflects a literary register.” Bartelmus deems it schizophrenic for a single author 
to use w'qotal—perfect and perfect consecutive—in two contrary ways." Others suggest that a diachronic 
factor is at work: perfect w'qotal reflects an intrusion or later phase of Biblical Hebrew” often attributable 


* I thank Moshe Florentin, Jan Joosten, Simcha Kogut, and Sandra Thompson for helpful advice. The biblical text and versi- 
fication follow Dotan 2001. 


Driver 1874, 170 = 1892, 158. 

Huesman 1956, 434. 

See Pietsch 2004-7, 162. 

Revell 1984, 440; in conjunction with Revell 1985, 278-80. 
Revell 1984, 440. See also Cook 2012, 209-10. 

Pardee 2012, 294. 

For an example, see Moomo 2005. 

Gropp 1991, 48. 

Joüon 1923, §119z. See also Rubinstein 1963, 62, 68. 


10 Bombeck 2001, 33. See also Kawashima 2004, 65-66; and, differently, van Peursen 2004, 156-57 with n. 11. Cf. Meyer 
1959, 119 = 1993, 109. 


11 Bartelmus 1985, 371. See also Spieckermann 1982, 128; Hoffmann 2006, 83; Pietsch 2004-7, 161. 
12 E.g. Hoffmann 2006, 88, and Gropp 1991, 48, respectively. See also Joosten 2012, 225. Cf. Revell 1985, 280 n. 8. 
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to Aramaic.” Stade, however, gives the most colorful descriptions: in 2 Kings 21:4 (= 2 Chron. 33:4), perfect 
w*qotalis an "Unform";" in 2 Kings 19:18, it is “grammatisch falsch"; in 2 Kings 18:36, it is "eine barbarische 
Construction";? and in texts such as 1 Kings 21:12 and Lamentations 2:9, “haben die Abschrieber aus Man- 
gel an Sprachgefühl in der Ueberlieferung des 1 mit Verb nicht wenig Unheil angerichtet.’ None of these 
interpretations, however, is persuasive. Some are unverifiable and conjectural, while others are likely based 
on a false premise. Although w*qotal can be analyzed as a perfect in approximately 4 percent of its attesta- 
tions, those attestations number more than two hundred and fifty." There should be a satisfying explana- 
tion for such a large number of examples. 

A brief comparison of texts puts the issue in sharper focus. On the one hand, perfect w?gotal can alter- 
nate with wayyiqtol. 


yn NY ARY wn Joan mno» aam ans uy s 51 npn wenn 


But the people kept quiet and did not answer him [the Rabshakeh] at all, for it was the king's 
order, “You shouldn't answer him" (2 Kgs. 18:36). 


yn RY RÈ ien Joan mxn 3 737 ins wy Nb von 

But they kept quiet and did not answer him at all, for it was the king's order, "You shouldn't 
answer him" (Isa. 36:21). 

"Ty yan» mm uni sb oin ny naw ns qonmoa 5nn jain 

But your father cheated me and changed my pay many (lit., ten) times. Still, Yn wu didn't let 
him harm me (Gen. 31:7). 

“Tay yanb num aini xd) on nvy »na2vn ns qbnnoa 5nn pras 

But your father cheated me and changed my pay many times. Still, Yr wn didn't let him harm 

me (Gen. 31:7 [SP]); see also 
npTx 15 navem mma ANA 
He [Abram] believed in Yuwu, and he [Yn wn] considered it to his credit (Gen. 15:6; see also SP).'® 


npTs b avnm n[n]i»s[3 onma poa]&n 
[Abraham] bel[ieve]d [in] G[o]d, and it was considered to his credit (4QpsJub* [225] 2 i 7-8). 


In these and similar instances, w’gotal and wayyiqtol “occur ... apparently without semantic difference"; 
as Joosten notes, there “seems to be no reason" for the selection of w’qatal over wayyiqtol.? On the other 
hand, perfect w?qotal can alternate with qotal. 
YYW IPY NVN 
We have sinned and purposely done wrong. We are wicked (1 Kgs. 8:47bf). 
WWD Wyn svn 
We have sinned. We have purposely done wrong and are wicked (2 Chron. 6:37b). 


13 Spieckermann 1982, 128; and, similarly, Bartelmus 1985, 374-75. See also Gesenius 1910, §112pp. Cf. Loretz 1961, 295; 
Koch 1988, 104 n. 27. 


14 Stade 1886, 188 = 1907, 226. 


15 Stade 1886, 183 = 1907, 222. For sympathetic analyses, see, e.g., Gesenius 1910, §112tt; and, especially, Bergstrásser 1929, 
§§9b-k. 


16 Stade 1907, 199 n. 8. 
17 Fora list, see the Appendix. 


18 According to Moshe Florentin (personal communication), the variant Samaritan reading a8% mentioned in older Gen- 
esis commentaries (e.g., Ball 1896, 64) cannot be confirmed in any known sources. For discussion, see Mosis 1989, 233 n. 31 
= 1999, 65 n. 31. 


19 Joosten 2012, 226 (citing Isa. 37:27 vs. 2 Kgs. 19:26; see also 1QIsa* 37:27), 224 (citing Judg. 3:23), respectively. See also 
Spieckermann 1982, 120. 
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upw^hn npn mas OY nusvn 


We have sinned along with our ancestors. We have purposely done wrong; we have acted wick- 
edly (Ps. 106:6; see also Dan. 9:15b). 


DN CIN] T DRI "Ty DONNI AT 023 PRITAPAWA NYWi nain DIS 


“T told (it) and brought triumph; and I proclaimed (it), without a foreign (god) among you. You 
are my witnesses,” oracle of YHwu, “and I am God" (Isa. 43:12). 


Dox "383 mi oxiot|y [po] nsii at 22]3 pricnynwacn[ywini onan PR] 


“[I told (it) and brought triumph]; I proclaimed (it), without [a foreign (god)] among [you]. Yo[u] 
are [my] wit[nesses,” oracle of Yr wn, “and I am God"] (1QIsa? 43:12); see also 


nnn) Iwan Awan emp TD Awan nv ^3 331 58 "in 5n OTOR masas mm ans AD aun» 


Concerning Moab. Thus said YHwu of Hosts, the God of Israel, "Too bad for Nebo, that it's 
devastated. Kiriathaim is greatly shamed (and) captured. The fortress (alt., Misgab) is greatly 
shamed and broken" (Jer. 48:1). 


In this latter case, w’qatal and qotal seem semantically identical, too;? for the most part, each form “express- 
es single events as having really happened?” Thus all three verb forms—perfect w'qotal, wayyiqtol, and 
qotal—share semantic content. To a certain degree, they also share syntactic behavior; each form can head 
its clause. From this perspective, perfect w'qotal, wayyiqtol, and, to a lesser extent, qotal seem equivalent. 

The following discussion attempts to find patterns underlying perfect w'qotal in Biblical Hebrew." It 
begins by contextualizing this species of w’qatal within several arenas: syntax (81) and semantics, pragmat- 
ics, and discourse structure ($2). Then, it will turn to the bulk of attestations—where perfect w?qotal is part 
of a serial construction, especially following a semantically similar verb, as in Genesis 31:7 ($3). Thereafter, 
a section will be devoted to perfect mm and kindred forms of “be” ($4). It will then address the infrequent 
attestations of perfect w?qotal in nonserial constructions, as in Genesis 15:6 ($5). It will conclude with a 
summary of findings (86), principally from a functional perspective. This study does not attempt to be ex- 
haustive; for example, because of its many idiosyncrasies, the book of Qohelet is not examined.? The study 
does, however, attempt to isolate patterns that may distinguish perfect w’gotal from its alternants.” 


1. COORDINATION 


Coordination is a syntactic phenomenon “in which two or more units of the same type are combined into 
a larger unit and still have the same semantic relations with other surrounding elements?” In Biblical He- 
brew, a coordinator may be absent or, more likely, present. “Zero coordination,’ or asyndetic combination, 
is somewhat restricted. It may occur when conjuncts regularly appear together and/or form a single con- 
ceptual unit.” 


om>y inwn nvbv 5 nn owy on awe oda nian nw 


But you must place on them [the Israelites] the (same) quota of bricks that they have been 
making before (Exod. 5:8ao). 


20 See Pardee 2012, 294. 
21 Joosten 2012, 223. 


22 The interpretation of w?qotal perfect forms in epigraphic Hebrew texts is disputed. For relevant discussions, see Pietsch 
2004-7, 164, on Yavneh Yam 1:5-7; Smith 1991, 20, on Arad 3:2-3; and van Peursen 2004, 162 n. 40, on Arad 16:3-4. Cf. 
Rogland 2000, 197-98, on Arad 3, 16. 


23 See Spieckermann 1982, 120-21; and Revell 1985, 279-80, for some justification. 
24 See Koch 1988, 104 with n. 27; and, tentatively, Joosten 2012, 225. 

25 Haspelmath 2007, 1. 

26 Ibid., 23, drawing on Mithun 1988, 332-34. 
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mm PRI TIA year wal man dy pwr 55n ^3 


For the wicked man boasts of his own desires; the cheat “blesses” (and) scorns YHwuH! (Ps.10:3); 
see also 


mwa ma» ninw oya" mv jaw 
Jeshurun grew fat and kicked—you grew fat, thick, (and) obese (Deut. 32:15a); and 


'5 PT ns 53v nvan WRI by DRAW ns yen um amas va Sy nv» 17 ns Oxi now 
31335 nvin 


Israel stretched out his right hand and placed (it) on Ephraim's head (albeit the younger) and 
his left hand on Manasseh's head; he crossed his hands, since Manasseh was the firstborn 
(Gen. 48:14). 


Together, the asyndetic combination forms a synthetic whole." In contrast, “overt coordination" uses a 
conjunctive coordinator. Here too, the conjuncts may be conceptually indistinct. 


min ARYA Tm may NAS nann TAX AWRA ON 
To the woman he [YHwH God] said, “I will proliferate your birth pangs to the extreme; in pain 
shall you bear children" (Gen. 3:162). 
nun 1538" nnvn an» vy 
He [Isaac] made a feast for them [Abimelech et al.], and they ate and drank (Gen. 26:30; see 
also Judg. 9:27, 19:6; 1 Kgs. 1:25, etc.).? 


Usually, though, the conjuncts are distinct. 
non nins) nnawi DT onm ^pa IN bon 


He [Abram] had small livestock, large livestock, asses, male slaves, female slaves, she-asses, 
and camels (Gen. 12:16b). 


mnybsn 0" UN? nN n3 n2" nnn nyna nabw" inns npn 'ny55n ox TAY TIT v 

101 OVI nA ^3 

David ran and stood over the Philistine. He took his sword, pulled it out of its sheath, finished 

him off, and cut off his head with it. The Philistines saw that their champion was dead and 
fled (1 Sam. 17:51). 


The two types of coordination, then, denote more than the presence or absence of a coordinator. Zero 
coordination tends to have conjuncts that are semantically, and perhaps habitually, related and form a 
conceptual unit transcending its atomic parts.” Overt coordination, however, is more heterogeneous. The 
relation between conjuncts may be identical to that of zero coordination. Or, the conjuncts may be separate 
yet linked units. For practical purposes, overt coordination in Biblical Hebrew is a fuzzy category whose 
disambiguation is context driven. 

This fuzzy category also extends to perfect w'qotal. The alternations presented above in the introduc- 
tion—1"pn (Ps. 106:6; 2 Chron. 6:37bB) ~ mpm (1 Kgs. 8:47bB), yw (1 Kgs. 8:47bp) ~ yw (2 Chron. 
6:37bp), and *nynwn (1QIsa^ 43:12) ~ »npnum (Isa. 43:12 [MT])—show the semantic equivalence of qotal and 
w'qotal; both are perfect forms. By implication, the overt coordinator in w'qotal is nonobligatory.? Further, 
the context surrounding these w'qotal forms is significant. 


ayvnunpmqson 
We have sinned and purposely done wrong. We are wicked (1 Kgs. 8:47bf; see also Dan. 9:15b). 


27 E.g. Konig 1897, $8370g-h; Brockelmann 1956, 88133a-b; Müller 2013, 62-63. 

28 See Cook 2012, 291. 

29 See Haspelmath 2007, 8. 

30 See Lambert 1893, 58. See also Bergstrásser 1929, 889b—k, where he proposes deleting w- in a number of poetic passages. 
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MYWII IPW RON 
We have sinned. We have purposely done wrong and are wicked (2 Chron. 6:37bß). 


DRINI TIT DRI "Ty DONNI WT 023 PRI ONYAWMIONYWI NTIN DIN 


“I told (it) and brought triumph; and I proclaimed (it), without a foreign (god) among you. You 
are my witnesses,” oracle of YHwu, “and I am God" (Isa. 43:12). 


Dox "383 mi Dii ^7]y [o] oxi at 22]3 po onpnva ^n[ywim *nmn ^18] 


"[I told (it) and brought triumph]; I proclaimed (it), without [a foreign (god)] among [you]. Yo[u] 
are [my] wit[nesses,” oracle of YHwH, “and I am God"] (1QIsa> 43:12). 


Each time, w'qotal does not express a situation separate, discrete, or distinct from that of the previous 
clause. W*qotal and its antecedent are synonymous (see also 83 below). In other words, these examples of 
w?qotal appear in contexts where its asyndetic equivalent, qotal, is possible or even likely. The overt, non- 
obligatory coordinator marks a special form of the perfect: the coordinated perfect.” 

The nonobligatory nature of the coordinator raises a final issue: What role, if any, does w* serve in 
the coordinated perfect? Steiner suggests an answer. In some cases, w% “has no lexical meaning"; instead, 
“the meaning attributed to -1 really resides in the syntactic construction??? Stated more broadly, w lacks 
a semantic core that appears in all attestations. Its (translational) interpretation is derived from context. 
Functionally, however, it is a ubiquitous syntactic link that coordinates "two or more units of the same 
type.” For instance, it may signal that a set, sentence, or thought is not yet complete.? More importantly for 
the present purposes, it may signal the converse— "that [a] set is closed or complete"? 


ne NIDN NN DW NN ni To Mw MRN wan 13 NI’ 
Noah was five hundred years old. Noah fathered Shem, Ham, and Japheth (Gen. 5:32). 


byb maopnn NRI Dowie "3001 nmm Aya mnaa Wp mmm »35n uni Wk ONDA ns mavm 
mavn suas 5351 moro mv vnv5 


He [Josiah] put an end to the idolatrous priests whom the kings of Judah had put in place, 
resulting in rampant offerings at the shrines in the towns of Judah and the environs of 
Jerusalem—those making rampant offerings to Baal, the sun, as well as the moon and con- 
stellations; i.e., all the host of heaven (2 Kgs. 23:5). 


The clausal coordinator follows suit (see Jer. 48:1a; see also Isa. 37:27a and, more distantly, Jer. 46:6), except 
that it co-occurs with, and marks, a clausal boundary, whatever the interclausal relationship may be. 


2. THE PERFECT 


The coordinated perfect, of course, is a species of the perfect. Cross-linguistically, the latter is grammati- 
cally subtle and functionally complex,” and Biblical Hebrew qotal is no different. Fortunately, much of that 
detail need not be rehearsed here. For only three roles of the perfect are germane: semantic, pragmatic, and 
discourse. 


31 See already Pietsch 2004-7, 172, with similar reasoning. Cf. Spieckermann (1982, 124-25, 126 n. 211), who introduces 
an unnecessary distinction between the coordinated perfect (as in 2 Sam. 23:20) and copulative perfect (as in 1 Sam. 17:38). 


32 Steiner 2000, 265. 

33 Mithun 1988, 345. For an application of this principle, see Miller 2003, 262-68. 
34 Mithun 1988, 338. See also Miller 2007, 54. 

35 Givon 2001, 293. 
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SEMANTICS 


Semantically, qotal is not controversial. The form expresses the perfect. For Gesenius, it “represent[s] ac- 
tions, events, or states, which, although completed in the past, nevertheless extend their influence into the 
present." For linguists, 


perfects describe a past situation with current relevance at speech time, or a situation beginning in 
the past that continues into the present. . . . Perfects relate past situations to a reference point such 
as the current moment, in contrast to simple pasts or perfectives, whose goal is to locate a situation 
at some definite point in the past.” 


Some Hebrew grammarians adopt the latter definition, too.” 


Inasmuch as the perfect “is used for events ... that occurred earlier but are relevant to the events 


located in the discourse 'now;"? the form usually expresses temporal anteriority. A clear example is the 
epistolary perfect.” 


NDR TAY PAYI NN Pox ^nnbv nin p5s nmn ADA i32 nnyi ANd Ox w? TON 5s 3805 NII 
pan 


He [Naaman] brought the letter to the king of Israel. “Now, when this letter reaches you, I’ve 
herewith sent my servant Naaman to you, so you might cure him of his leprosy" (2 Kgs. 5:6). 


"AN ond APA yv an vw onnbv nnpy... npov ox nov» an22 às 15n emn anam 
Huram, king of Tyre, responded (lit., said) by letter and sent (it) to Solomon, *... Now, I’ve 
sent a skilled, knowledgeable man, my guild master Huram" (2 Chron. 2:10a, 12); see also 


TAYN bs ^os at ean 535 ps5 ods nw nov 713 Wax n2 ros nmn ^as OR yi nin 


Go quickly to my father and say to him, "Thus said your son Joseph, 'God's made me lord of 
all Egypt. Come to me. Don't wait’” (Gen. 45:9). 


But anteriority has wider application, too. “With respect to whatever reference point, the perfect codes an 


event that either occurred, or at the very least was initiated, prior to the temporal reference point. 


»41 


9% UN OTN OS DV OWN OTP TYI 73 Dnb mm yon 


Yuwu God planted a garden in Eden, in the east; and he placed there the man he had formed 
(Gen. 2:8). 


nmuy^aonnmni^3...nnTNn 12 Dyn oN WR DTND DN nnDN mm ans 


Ynwn said, “I will wipe out the humans I’ve created from the earth's surface . . . for I regret 
I've made them" (Gen. 6:7). 


nnmavpnsa TON InN wI OW JAW] WR pPI Db bg ww 


and (when) they (re)consider (what they've done) in the land where they (will) have been cap- 
tured, repent, and petition you in the land of their captors ... (1 Kgs. 8:47a-bo; see also 2 
Chron. 6:37a-ba). 


The perfect expresses anteriority in the past, present, and future. 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Gesenius 1910, §106g. See already Driver 1874, 9 = 1892, 13-14; Davidson 1894, 839b = 1901, 839b. 

Schwenter 1994, 998, with earlier literature. Cf. Ritz 2012, 883. 

E.g., Garr 1998, xliii; Joosten 2012, 194. 

Bybee et al. 1994, 62. See also Li et al. 1982, 22. 

Waltke and O'Connor 1990, §30.5.1d, with earlier literature. See also Kouwenberg 2010, 147, on Akkadian. Cf. Andrason 


2012, 19, 35. 


41 


Givón 2001, 293. 
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Whereas most scholars prefer to view the perfect as retrospective," another perspective is also possible. 


Givón calls it “lingering” “The ‘lingering’ aspect implies an action performed during whatever time-division 
the tense-marking indicates, but whose consequences are relevant to the time-of-speech, in other words, they 
linger?? Schwenter would agree: “Perfects mark situations that still obtain in the ‘extended now:"^ 


ump nsa mass pam ya m5y ua qon nm nus AW 


Judah is a lion's cub. You have grown on prey, my son. He crouches (and) lies down like a lion; 
like a lion, who would provoke him? (Gen. 49:9). 


mann N5 ny yr RY Oxqw? v5y3 DIR mnm inp mv ym 


An ox knows its owner; an ass, its master's crib. Israel does not know; my people are incom- 
petent (Isa. 1:3). 


NYT nn ony nw manas dni 
The unsophisticated inherit folly, but the clever have crowns of knowledge (Prov. 14:18). 


Whether based on experience, inference, or common knowledge, the situation expressed by the perfect may 
persist.^ 


PRAGMATICS 


More than a generation ago, McCawley made a case for an unrecognized, subjective use of the perfect to 
"report hot news.” By definition," it expresses information that the speaker/author believes to be new to 
the addressee/audience. In fact, its information is unexpected; since the addressee/audience is unprepared 
to learn of the event or situation, there may even be an element of surprise (mirativity).? Further, its con- 
tents are believed to be immediately relevant as well as significant to the situation at hand. McCawley gives 
an iconic example: Kennedy has been assassinated. 


The hot-news perfect appears in Biblical Hebrew (see Gen. 45:9, above).? It may be consistent with 


McCawley's prototype. 


ods mai 712 7x9 npn m mai ns 5y'oan ovis ny vaa i30 5y53 33 DWINT Vv INDI 
non misa bpo vy5 pinna ing 35m 


The two scoundrels came and sat opposite him [Naboth]. The scoundrels testified against him, 
Naboth, right before the people, “Naboth has ‘blessed’ God and king.” They took him outside 
the town, stoned him, and he died (1 Kgs. 21:13). 


apy "Tay mm 5x3 1708 PINN ARP TY TNT NXT Ww WIN n2 bipa n'TUv2n inna DIIN wx 
Leave Babylon. Flee the Chaldeans. With a shout declare (and) announce this. Bring it out to 
the ends of the earth. Say, "Yn wH's redeemed his servant Jacob” (Isa. 48:20). 


nnv naw 3:13 75 T5? AND IN NX IWI WR WRI ANN 


Cursed be the man who brought my father the news, “A son’s been born to you, a male” (and) 
made him very happy (Jer. 20:15).°° 


42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


Comrie 1976, 64. 

Givon 1982, 137 (emphasis original). See also Gesenius 1910, §106k. 
Schwenter 1994, 1003. 

Comrie 1976, 60. Cf. Webster 2014. 

McCawley 1971, 104. For its traits, see ibid., 109. 

For the best discussion of the hot-news perfect, see Schwenter 1994. 
Anderson 1982, 233. 

See, explicitly, Andersen 2000, 43. See also Kouwenberg 2010, 141, 142. 


In a similar context, N^? may have mirative force in 1QIsa* 9:5b. Cf., however, 4QIsa* and MT. 
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It may accommodate excited utterances of different kinds.’ 


was 152 31728 "yu jn NRI nvn 5s bs» 33 ARN 


The Israelites said to Moses, “Fact is, we're dead. We're done for; we're all done for” (Num. 
17:27; see also Isa. 6:5; Jer. 4:13; Ezek. 37:11; Ps. 31:23; Lam. 3:54). 


TnywPai^onnnv 32s by >a aml mina ip nan mmaza5 poy ansam mn bbann 


Hannah prayed, “My heart exults in YHwu; my strength soars through Yawu. My mouth ex- 
tends over my enemies, for I am happy in your deliverance” (1 Sam. 2:1); see also 


Ipr asi nip 75 nna ono cans ànsb napa mv pnsm 
Sarah laughed inside, “After I’ve dried out, I find pleasure? My husband's old, too" (Gen. 18:12; 
see also 21:7). 


Or, the perfect may describe God's theophany.” 


PN nan ipa qni mada wn 01i wan 


Nations are a-tumult; kingdoms teeter. He transformed with his voice; the earth melts (Ps. 46:7). 


WADIA ANA [PS mr AI ^3 
For Yuwz has built Zion; he has appeared in his glory (Ps. 102:17). 


Dawa man PINT 2 PTR u3550 nv "35550 1001 211772 0n : iin Soni nna ban vpaa rvsn 

IAD DAY 53 1801 UPS 

His lightning bolts light up the world; the earth, witnessing, convulses. Mountains melt like wax 

in face of Yuwu, in face of the Lord of the entire earth. The sky declares his righteousness, 
and all peoples see his glory (Ps. 97:4-6); see also 


wip RDD Sy av? DÒR o Sy DON Ton 
God's king over the nations; God's seated on his holy throne (Ps. 47:9). 


In Biblical Hebrew, then, the hot-news perfect has the same pragmatic character as its correlates in other 
languages. 


DISCOURSE 


The perfect also has an important discourse feature: nonsequentiality. Givón traces this feature to "the 
function of the anterior, observing that it marks out-of-sequence clauses in the narrative, specifically those 
which ‘look-back’ and relate events that occurred earlier than the preceding clause in the narrative?” By- 
bee et al. combine it with another perfect trait. "Ihe anterior is used for events that are out-of-sequence, 
that is, events that occurred earlier but are relevant to the events located in the discourse ‘now.”™ The per- 
fect, then, has—or can have—a nonsequential function. 

The perfect in Biblical Hebrew performs the same function. In its nonsequential capacity, though, the 
verb is generally associated with a particular syntactic structure: verb postponement in a coordinated 
clause.” But that condition is both unnecessary and overly restrictive. An asyndetic, clause-initial perfect 
can have a nonsequential function.” 


51 Joosten 2012, 206; in conjunction with Driver 1892, 24-25. For the present-tense translation of these "expressive" perfect 
forms, see Schwenter 1994, 1020-21. 


52 Rogland 2003, 31. 

53 Givón 1982, 121 (emphasis deleted). See also Givón 2001, 295-96. 
54 Bybee et al. 1994, 62 (emphasis added). 

55 Eg. Jenni 1981, 86.3.1.6. 

56 E.g. Isaksson 2015, 261. See also Michel 1960, 99. 
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Among its nonsequential functions, such a perfect may be (roughly) contemporary with its antecedent. 
For example, it may be identical or synonymous with its antecedent. 


...ManpnmsN apn:n2UV^ RWI NS ja bsini A pA Iw OVA 


On the second day, Nethanel ben Zuar, chief of Issachar, presented an offering. He presented 
his offering .. . (Num. 7:18-19). 


nnnbon5 aw one 135n oda ews a nv5v 5n 


Jesse's three oldest sons went; they followed Saul to war (1 Sam. 17:13a). 


n5 min2n ons yn ONRI vs vpn ^53 53 nim yin Sax nsi prs ns 359 


They brought up the ark, the tent of meeting, and all the holy vessels in the tent. The Levitical 
priests brought them up (2 Chron. 5:5). 


nnv?5 ND nann masvai PAs OIA NA nnapt nns POX mm WAN OWA sa pt yv 


Joshua was old (and) advanced in years. YHWH said to him, "You've gotten old (and) advanced 
in years, yet there remains very much of the land to possess" (Josh. 13:1; see also Gen. 24:1; 
Josh. 23:1; 1 Sam. 17:12; 1 Kgs. 1:1). 


pni by maw 1m nnn TN oad VWN mm TIT yr nnno2 ons mam DOTI 5s 05 ADR 
nnon 


^I should go to the wealthy and speak to them. They know the way of YHwu, the protocol 
of their God” Only they too (lit., together [with the poor]) have broken (their) yoke (and) 
snapped (their) bonds (Jer. 5:5). 


NAVY WAI AI TNH npm nampn NTIN nonu» sam 


She [the lion] saw that she waited (and) lost her hope; she took another (lit., one) of her cubs 
(and) made him a young lion (Ezek. 19:5). 


The perfect may be coreferential with another verb. 


ONION Tp}? ONY mar npaan YY NNW paya 


They [Israel] have been deeply corrupt, as in the time of Gibeah. He [YHwu] will remember 
their wrong; he will take care of their sins (Hos. 9:9). 


andwn ton nsi nn2v by nv ain 5s qn emn nam ond np» 3paa amas Dawn 


Early in the morning, Abraham took bread and a container of water, gave (them) to Hagar (and) 
put (them) over her shoulder, together with the child. Then he sent her off (Gen. 21:14a). 


nnN Wk m5ona opal Dya oon Dyan man» onn vyn yA pni OYA NXP q213 23 083m 
Syqwa wor DU5v3 nva nnpa nns ON ma nby 


The Benjaminites went out to meet the troops; they were drawn away from the town. As before, 
they began to strike some of the troops dead on the roads—one of which goes to Bethel and 
the other to Gibeah—in the open, (killing) around thirty Israelite men (Judg. 20:31a). 


NNI mann nsi TIANA nsi 50550 ns inpd naw 183 PRT ns 5x35 DDD wwa nvnan dyn 
n»onn 


The five men who had gone to survey the land went up: They entered (and) took the idol, ephod, 
teraphim, and molten image (Judg. 18:172). 


In this latter case, the asyndetic perfect may specify the activity unnamed in the antecedent (Hos. 9:9; see 
also Exod. 7:14); may explain the manner by which its antecedent is accomplished (Gen. 21:14a);** may 


57 Müller 2013, 71. See, congruently, Isaksson 2015, 250-51 (on Gen. 18:11). Cf. Joüon 1923, §177g. 
58 Michel 1960, 95. See also Gibson 1994, 858b. 
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represent an activity or situation from a different perspective or with a different voice (Judg. 20:31); or may 
be associated with a verb of motion that both introduces and is part and parcel of its main event (Judg. 
18:172).? Further, the asyndetic perfect may follow a pattern set by its parent category of zero coordination; 
it may signal collateral situations that, while not coreferential, are roughly contemporary and constitute 
details of a broader conceptual unit. 


DN! ADIN nN PAX TIT "Vp NR nnbv wan mm ma nn5v Joan nvy awe nasbnn 53 o»vm 
mnm ma masa qna m55n nsi anm 


All the work that King Solomon did on the house of Yu wn was finished. Solomon brought the 
sacred items of David his father—the silver, gold, and vessels—(and) placed (them) in the 
treasury of the house of Yuwn (1 Kgs. 7:51). 


PAN TIT yp pap ns "uo xan ns nii nnbv Jona v man Awe mn oan 


This is the account why he [Jeroboam] raised (his) hand against the king: Solomon built the 
Millo (and) fixed the breach of the city of David his father (1 Kgs. 11:27). 


MWY naa mgm IS navain^npoi monnin maa mm Ik 7D o2 nuaao0 RW? WS DUN YT 


The nations left around you will know that I, Yawu, have rebuilt the ruins (and) replanted the 
desolate (land). I, Yawu, have spoken and will act (Ezek. 36:36). 


In this instance, the asyndetic perfect is the closing detail within a single, overarching verbal notion. 
The nonsequential perfect can also present summary information.” It may introduce a sweeping retro- 
spective comment. 


qp o> mar by mm qup 
Yuwn was awfully furious with your ancestors (Zech. 1:2). 


It may begin a heading of sorts. 


nppan Tina unu" mim NII us mm cm Sy nmn 


Yuwu’s hand came upon me. By Yuwnz's spirit, he took me out and placed me in the valley 
(Ezek. 37:1a). 


D'DTN DID PANN) TOLNI WR DOTAN PI TAY NINI DTR DID Dy 2322 WR nim n bon mss 
mad) mpav 


I had a vision in the night. There was a man riding on a bay horse. He was standing among 
the myrtles in the deep. Behind him were bay, sorrel, and white horses (Zech. 1:8); see also 


ma» DYR i1nnv» PIT ban TON mm 
Yuwn is king. The earth should rejoice, and the many islands be happy (Ps. 97:1; see also 93:1; 
99:1). 


It may also mark a closing summary. 


NX AWA PIR Y 533 nonni: owd onu TAS ^2 D3nN XIP NYA DINN WIN N'nn nya 
mnm ans n»ry5 n»mav 


At that time, I will bring you (home); at that time, I will gather you up. For I will give you fame 
and acclaim among all the peoples of the earth when I restore your fortunes before your 
eyes. YHWH’s spoken (Zeph. 3:20; see also Isa. 22:14; Amos 1:5, 8, etc.); see also 


59 Brockelmann 1956, §133a. Cf. Rendsburg 1999, 10-11. 
60 E.g. Schwenter 1994, 1004. 
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nov Ata 5s» 35n yvianb ywn miw sen mpino vv nva ow wow nspn nT 


They [Shalmaneser and his army] captured it at the end of three years, in the sixth year of 
Hezekiah, which was the ninth year of King Hoshea of Israel. Samaria was captured (2 Kgs. 
18:10), and differently 


PIN nxp Ox DRI ty 1028 yO ns navi PAN ON DRI Tp niv OYIIE [Dn ns 1028 bxw 33 

1912 

The Israelites ate manna for forty years until they came to a habitable land. They ate manna 
until they came to the border of the land of Canaan (Exod. 16:35). 


This use of the perfect, though, is uncommon. 


503 


Joosten identifies a final use of the perfect—to express an authorial aside, comment, or evaluation.“ A 


rare example involves authorial omniscience. 


mn nw" ond 53a" trea bs Tnx inawn anus mv 7272 oos 127 TRON TaD 86022 18 03.05 TR 

ò wna 

He [the Bethel prophet] said to him [the man of God], “I too am a prophet like you; an angel 

spoke to me with YHwu’s word, ‘Bring him [the man of God] back with you to your house. 
Let him eat bread and drink water.” He lied to him (1 Kgs. 13:18). 


More often, the comment expresses an embedded editorial insert (see Zeph. 3:20) or a theological interpre- 


tation. 
myva5 nbus INAN DDW PR 
“There is no peace,” said my God, “for the wicked" (Isa. 57:21). 


TW mm DN TMD onu ívunocnvaonyavionun pn PII Aw mmm 53 mm 7127 WAW 120 
DRA PAX 533 mm TR ^n WAR nmm WR 55^s3 RIPI nw 


“So, all Judeans living in the land of Egypt, hear Yn wn's word. ‘I hereby swear by my great 
name, YHWH said. ‘My name shall no longer be invoked by any Judean saying, “As my Lord 
Yuwn lives,” in all the land of Egypt" (Jer. 44:26). 


Apy? NX INRI mm DRI apy Wy nN ibn UNIAN nna ONIN mm WX DINN NINN 


^I have loved you,” YHwH said. But you say, “How have you loved us?" “Esau is Jacob's brother, 
no?” oracle of Yuwu, "Yet I’ve loved Jacob" (Mal. 1:2). 


DMIR 1250 Ws TITA 7A AAA mo ond nnnm mans DAOR “INR 12 1ynv xd nmosv 5s on 
I2 wy Nb mm mn ynv5 


Further, they [the Israelites] did not listen to their leaders; they whored after other gods and 
bowed down to them. They quickly deviated from the way their ancestors went, who had 
obeyed (lit., by obeying) Yawu’s commandments. They didn't behave correctly (Judg. 2:17). 


mim ry yn mwyd NAW NYT aw nvy JWI WN mmy DIN j3 "a3 WRI VIA NR YIYAN RIN 

ryan 

He [Manasseh] committed his children to fire in the Valley of Ben-hinnom, practiced sooth- 

saying, divination, and sorcery, and worked with ghosts and spirits. He did much that was 
wrong to YHWH to get him angry (2 Chron. 33:6; see also 2 Kgs. 21:6). 


Jay nvn mw SWR ons mann an 55 0n pum 735 87255 53 nsi nogn wma5nn y 953 nim 
mnm 


Joshua captured all these royal cities and all their kings. He struck them by the sword; he ex- 
terminated them just as Yn wH's servant Moses had ordered (Josh. 11:12). 


61 Joosten 2012, 221-23. 
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The asyndetic, nonsequential perfect allows a writer to insert material, subjectively, believed relevant to the 
immediate context but which stands outside the narrative or continued discourse flow.” 


3. THE COORDINATED PERFECT IN SERIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 
With characteristic brilliance, Driver formulated today's basic understanding of the coordinated perfect. 


We find it used ... upon occasions when a writer wishes to place two facts in co-ordination with 
one another, to exhibit the second as simultaneous with the first rather than as succeeding it; for 
instance, in the conjunction of two synonymous or similar ideas.” 


To elaborate, (1) the most recognizable cases of the coordinated perfect involve a serial construction in 
which the second, coordinated verb is either synonymous with or semantically similar to its antecedent; 
according to Davidson, the coordinated perfect "merely repeats the idea of the first, being synonymous, or 
in some way parallel with it^? (2) The coordinated perfect marks its clause as nonsequential.® (3) A serial 
construction that includes a coordinated perfect “act[s] as a semantic unit, that is, representing different 
aspects of the same event?" Its parts are coreferential. En ensemble, then, this serial construction “differs 
little from the asyndetous construction" described in 82.5 


The evidence confirms Driver's analysis. One text, for example, coordinates two forms of the same verb. 


1122" 315281 APY? NR WAND NIP Nb Jaws IWR mnavn 5y TYT XD AWK oan 5p nnn Jaw 
NWI m NI 
Pour your anger on the nations that haven't experienced you, upon the clans that haven't in- 


voked your name. For they've consumed Jacob; they've consumed him completely and have 
made his habitat desolate (Jer. 10:25). 


Here, the second conjunct is specified by a verb expressing the extent of the host activity (see also Exod. 
36:7 [SP]). Many other cases, however, consist of synonymous—or nearly synonymous—conjuncts.” 


pra 772 Inn pn 1335 ns pns omo nS Pads mm nvpn 2 13 aya pawn TON qo nas sm 
nm 


But King Sihon of Heshbon was unwilling to let us pass through, for Yawu your God had 
hardened him (lit., his spirit) and emboldened him (lit., his mind)—in order to place him in 
your hand, as things are now (Deut. 2:30). 


ovn Ty yin n2u55^n35nnn "8 DIN 030 "31 ^nàv1 "ipt isi 02225 15nnn TIA an anm 
nm 


Now, the king is to lead you. For my part, I’ve gotten old and grey, yet my sons are with you at 
your service; for my part, I've led you from my youth up to this day (1 Sam. 12:2). 


62 See also Kouwenberg 2010, 141, 142, on Akkadian. 
63 Driver 1874, 171 = 1892, 159 (emphasis original). 


64 E.g. Konig 1897, §§370i-k. Although the verbal components in this construction are usually inflected alike, (the predi- 
cate of) the head clause can vary (see Bombeck 2001, 26-29). 


65 Davidson 1894, §58a = 1901, §58a. 

66 See Waltke and O'Connor 1990, $32.3e; Bombeck 2001, 33; Pietsch 2004-7, 162, 170. In the same vein, scholars occasion- 
ally note that the coordinated perfect marks discourse discontinuity (e.g., Konig 1897, §370n; and, in part, Niccacci 1990, 185). 
67 Revell 1985, 279 with n. 7; followed by Waltke and O'Connor 1990, §32.3b. See also Rundgren 1959, 111, 112 (on 1 Sam. 
17:38 and Judg. 3:23, respectively); and, on mm, Ogden 1971, 454. 

68 Davidson 1894, §58a = 1901, 858a. See also Revell 1985, 280. 


69 For a possible rhetorical interpretation of this construction, see Kónig 1897, §370f; and, on 2 Kgs. 21:6 (= 2 Chron. 33:6), 
Rubinstein 1963, 67 n. 2 (one option). 
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RDI D'UN DN] WRI nmm IS WRIN nmn snp nvyt bya "n 


Who's done (this) and made it happen? The one who summoned the generations from the start. 
I, YHwH, am first and I’m the one with the last (Isa. 41:4). 


T9 o2510ns omy 35 ^mip ^5 ANI TIT nay 
My beloved spoke to me, “Get up, my dear, my pretty. Come away” (Song 2:10). 


This latter category illustrates the best-known and most widespread use of the coordinated perfect. For 
Driver, these “are the only instances which seem capable of being reduced to a definite rule? 

But just as the coordinated perfect in serial constructions expresses (near) synonymy with its anteced- 
ent, it also expresses a more general coreferentiality. The serial construction may portray different aspects 


of a single event or situation.” 


3npa madi nsnm osa npnn soo nnbm ody mnbnb n»n ninbvn om^ nr 


She [Jael] extended her hand for the tent peg, her right hand for the workers' hammer. She 
hammered Sisera, whacked his head, and smashed and pierced his temple (Judg. 5:26). 


jaya 9991 inny> pasa 5pon 55pni Tin inayd ann y5xa TOn YAW TITI vi TIT 35 


David and his men went on the road, while Shimei went close by on the hill slope. As he went, 
he cursed, threw stones right at him, and soiled him with dirt (2 Sam. 16:13). 


Amo 55 nom Rd mmovam 1399 wr 07v23 


Lions became needy and starved, but those who seek Yuwu will not lack any good (Ps. 34:11). 


Here, each conjunct represents a coequal component of the whole. In other contexts, the coordinated per- 
fect is introduced by a verb of motion that overlaps with the main verb and therefore does not constitute a 
separate, discrete event. 


n2m Tw RIM IRIN ORI "V NR n2n Nin ORIPA pops az (n 'p)on WR ja ym j3: m 
down apa aNan Tini (8n 'p) msn ns 


Benaiah ben Jehoiada, from Kabzeel, was a mighty warrior of great deeds. He struck down 
both sons of Ariel of Moab. That same (man) went down and struck down a lion in a pit on 
a snowy day (2 Sam. 23:20; see also 1 Chron. 11:22).? 


nva AWIN NWY IWR mnarmnmnssmmm bn IWY UN TMN moy M by Ws mnaran NRI 

PTP 5ni 5s easy ns T5vm own pan Tonn pni mm ma nnn 

The altars on the roof by Ahaz's second story that the kings of Judah had made, and the altars 

that Manasseh had made in the two courts of the house of Yuwu, the king tore down. He 

rushed (them) out of there and threw their debris into the Wadi Kidron (2 Kgs. 23:12); see 
also 


(nT UN 'p) DTR ^n WIP nàan nns! mss ANA yam itr) TYN NAN RIPON MIT WAX 

n» 

He [Moses] said, "Yn wH came from Sinai and shone upon them from Seir; he appeared from 

Mount Paran and arrived from Ribeboth-Kodesh. From his right hand fire flew at them" 
(Deut. 33:2), and perhaps 


70 Driver 1874, 172 - 1892, 160. 

71 See2 Kgs. 19:17-18. 

72 See Spieckermann 1982, 124 n. 204. 
73 Cf.Huesman 1956, 426. 

74 Cf. Pietsch 2004-7, 174. 
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ALIX IDW) in RII DI TIT Ox" yin TYI DORI ns TIT wpa 


David inquired of God for the boy. David did a fast, entered, and spent the night lying on the 
ground (2 Sam. 12:16; cf. 4QSam‘*).” 


Occasionally, the clause headed by a coordinated perfect may express elaborative information specifying 
the manner by which the antecedent was achieved or expressed.” 


TAY pind mm uni RD on nowy NWA ns qbnm ^a 5nn DRI 


But your father cheated me and changed my pay many times. Still, Yawn didn't let him harm 
me (Gen. 31:7). 


ma nadn ont pind om>y mus 355 25 30m mm annv ^» nnnva mm npav mxn an wy 
DRIV TDR eos 


They happily performed the feast of unleavened bread for seven days, for Yawn delighted them 
and turned the Assyrian king (lit., mind of the Assyrian king) to them—to support them in 
the work on the house of God, Israel's God (Ezra 6:22); see also 


mo5 nina 15 nvyi i5 xin ppt [322 pia 220 30v ns ans ORW) 


Israel loved Joseph more than all his sons, because he was the child of his old age; he made an 
ornamented tunic for him (Gen. 37:3; cf. SP).7 


The coordinated perfect, then, is a nondiscrete part of a single verbal notion or situation.” 

As some texts already suggest, part of the serial construction may convey subjective information. For 
instance, the coordinated perfect may contribute a different, antithetical, or alternative perspective to an 
anteceding clause.” 


DINOR mm MLA NWA NR DNW nmn OPA Ty ma Duy np DDN’ ns onary xd 


You haven’t abandoned your kinsmen this long time down to this day; you’ve dutifully kept 
the commandment of Yawu your God (Josh. 22:3). 


war vy nman nd yy ^nvan baw py onnain nai py orbavn mm "Nc2 ATWA LY 53 ym 


All the trees of the field will know that I, Yr wu, have brought down the high tree (and) elevated 
the low tree; I've dried up the sappy tree and made the dry tree bud (Ezek. 17:24a); see also 


N51 vy 15 NORWY sb mas on 35 NORW uoi mm aa ns DORY avs qp vos ods TAR 

TAIT MWY nmn :vavn ynv5 pan TS nbsvt1 PIN vài NORW 

God said to him [Solomon], “Since you've asked this—you didn't ask for a long life, you didn't 

ask for riches, you didn't ask for the throat of your enemies, but you asked for an under- 

standing to dispense justice—I hereby make it happen as you've spoken (1 Kgs. 3:11-12a; 
cf. 2 Chron. 1:11).? 


The coordinated perfect also appears when an evaluative clause is associated with a specifying event or 
situation." In this latter case, the coordinated perfect may express an opinion, either preceding or following 
the principal discourse situation. 


75 Joshua 6:8, 13' (uncertain) may also be included in this category. For the latter passage, compare the MT and Samaritan 
versions of Genesis 8:3, 5, 7, and perhaps 26:13. 


76 See König 1897, 83701, despite his examples. 


77 For the illustrative nature of verse 3b, see, among others, Dillmann 1897, 334; Seebass 2000, 20; and, from a different 
perspective, Longacre 1994, 83-84. 


78 See also Lam. 2:9. 

79 E.g. Davidson 1894, 858b = 1901, §58b; Waltke and O'Connor 1990, §32.3c. 

80 Inthis context, see Traugott 1999, 178-79, on counter-expectation; or, in the same vein, Haspelmath 2007, 28. 
81 See Isaksson 1998, 16. 
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pa onb «in ans ond Jami vp mà ns 3axp1 n nnm 


But they [Israel] revolted and grieved his holy spirit. So he turned into their enemy; he person- 
ally fought against them (Isa. 63:10); see also 


1795 qno" "vnm nnvi vns aana ja by uv Rd AYIR YVI ams YW nvbv dy mm TAN n3 

nj WAY ny1 1R 

Thus said YHwu, “For Edom's three—no, four—transgressions, I will not turn it back. Because 

he chased his brother with a sword and destroyed the compassion he (once) had. His anger 
ripped on and on; his fury kept on forever" (Amos 1:11). 


Alternatively, the coordinated perfect heads or expresses the nonevaluative conjunct. 


pow mnvy5 Ssnuw TOn nnbv nii àvN mnvnn anb pon ws o5vrv 35 Sy W8 mnan nm 
DAWRI nN n2" maxnn ns àv : 1555 sno nay 3 nayin paddy) ain ppw winadi ITY 
DIN MALY ompn nx xd 


The king defiled the shrines facing Jerusalem, to the south of the Mount of the Destroyer, that 
King Solomon of Israel had built for Ashtoreth, disgust of the Sidonians, for Chemosh, dis- 
gust of Moab, and for Milcom, revulsion of the Ammonites: He smashed their pillars, cut 
down their asherim, and filled their sites with human bones (2 Kgs. 23:13-14). 


i RDI WID ONYT si D1 DY 15081 12081 NAW YOLI 


When I stumble, they happily gather. Wretches gather against me for no reason (lit., I do not 
know); they tear (at me) without end (lit., they are not quiet) (Ps. 35:15; see also Ezra 6:22, 
above); see also 


Nb3n nad wy n ^2 307 Inv ma VORA ma qms qnn Ins 12m maT Sy pwn TARP 


The officers were furious with Jeremiah. They beat him and put him in prison, in the house of 
Jonathan the scribe, for they made it into a jail (Jer. 37:15; see also 1QIsa* 47:6). 


507 


Stated differently, in these constructions one of the conjuncts specifies and concretizes the content of the 


coreferential other. 


In a similar vein, a serial construction containing the coordinated perfect may express collateral activ- 
ities (subevents) that are subsumed under a higher rubric. The eventive rubric may be explicit (see 2 Kgs. 


23:13-14), and the constituent subevents introduced with either a zero or overt coordinator.” 


m'32502 mn3 Wr bars ox Andw awed ya mavon wR onm DIPTI WY WIN Ty" 
OYA WRI MII OS DWI OI Ip DOTON INOW WRN 


The men of his town—elders and nobles living in his town—did as Jezebel had communicated 
to them, as was written in the letters she sent to them: They announced a fast and seated 
Naboth at the head of the group (1 Kgs. 21:11-12). 


nina NARAVI POY ^nv Napi IWR MII nmeipv IAW mnm DIRI ryai pan mmm 1 wy 7D 
35 by andy dion Nd wk WRI omnia NRI oI. ns Ww) mn ya ka Wk nann 


“For the people of Judah have done something heinous to me,” oracle of YHwu. "They've put 
their disgusting things in the house where my name is invoked, to defile it. They've built 
the shrines of Topheth, in the Valley of Ben-hinnom, to burn their sons and daughters in 
fire—something I didn't command and never came to my mind (Jer. 7:30-31); see also 


nN MID navnn nN ààvi mnan nN won Nin PAR TIT nV y Awe 532 mm ovya won vyn 
15 Rap onvpa 5s? 33 v0 nnnn emn TY ^2 nvin nvyp àvN nvnin vni nn3 mwvsn 
jnwni 


He [Hezekiah] did what Yuwu considers right, just as his father David had done: He removed 
the shrines, smashed the pillars, cut down the asherah, crushed up the bronze serpent that 


82 See Cook 2012, 281-82 (on 2 Kgs. 18:3-4). 
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Moses had made (for until then the Israelites habitually made offerings to it; it was called 
Nehushtan) (2 Kgs. 18:3-4). 


Iv 3nN vao» wish 5y nvni yap pan PTA TIT NR iav wad 


Saul helped David put on his gear: He put a bronze helmet on his head and put a breastplate 
on him (1 Sam. 17:38). 


ny5pn amb5y y5pi jov ovp mnosonvi :mvnan mnia ox pow oy mno: nvy van nns NNI 
Anm ns nana 5p oan by 101 ant aag xy 051 nom mama 


For the entrance to the sanctum he [Solomon] made pine doors, the colonnade, (and) five-sided 
doorposts: On both pine doors he made carvings of cherubim, palmettes, and calyxes; he coat- 
ed (them) with gold and hammered the gold over the cherubim and palmettes (1 Kgs. 6:31-32). 


When, however, a generic, superordinate verb is missing, the relationship between parts of the serial con- 
struction must be inferred. In this case, the coordinated perfect denotes a co-event collateral with its an- 
tecedent. 


mans nota Syn pin inwn ams sx" oyna ninan 1505 nia qva»n 1203 i05 nana moyi 


She [Tamar] had on an ornamented tunic, for young princesses used to dress that way (in 
robes). His attendant brought her outside and locked the door behind her (2 Sam. 13:18; see 
also Judg. 3:23). 


nan iw pws TIT mao T 72010 mm TAS n3 man NAM WAS mm IATA nammnm by Nh" 
nr ànwb naw win ora inan poy TOW" OTS mnxy! poy D VpPAN nian 0 NR poy 
poy IWR TWIN TAWN Pipl naman An A WT Wes nan 


He [the man of God] proclaimed against the altar with the word of Yuwu, “Altar, altar. Thus 
said YHwH, ‘A son is to be born to the house of David; his name will be Josiah. He'll slaugh- 
ter on you the priests of the shrines who make offerings on you; human bones will be burned 
on you.” He gave an omen on that day, “This is the omen that YHwu’s spoken: ‘This altar 
is right about to split, and the ashes on it will pour out” (1 Kgs. 13:2-3). 


ponn nx ADIRI na» DN ns DRN mm "378 WRI 235 Nap nim mpm ITS "Nn 02 


My Lord Yuwu showed me the following: My Lord Yuwu was issuing a call to adjudicate by 
fire. It consumed the great deep and consumed the fields (Amos 7:4).? 


The collateral events are quasi-discrete at best (see also Gen. 41:43 [SP]). 
Some scholars, however, adduce several texts showing the coordinated perfect “is also used for consec- 
utive situations. 


*nNb poy "i inu 12233 AWR own > nnp5 ons NITA ins novi apy’ nN pn JID vy XW 
7ID maian AWE npn xd 


Esau saw that Isaac had blessed Jacob and sent him off to Paddan-Aram, to get himself a wife 
from there; blessing him, he placed a demand on him, “You mustn’t take a wife from Ca- 
naanite women” (Gen. 28:6). 


byn ity. moópn mods 30 NTON mns sx" 


Ehud went out to the portico, closed the doors of the second story on him, and locked (them) 
(Judg. 3:23; see also 2 Sam. 13:18, above). 


wir N51 inva TI wn pyr TOR 


To you they [Israel’s ancestors] cried and escaped; in you they trusted and were not humiliated 
(Ps. 22:6). 


83 With, e.g., Gibson 1994, §84a. Cf. Driver 1892, 144-45 n. 1. 


84 van Peursen 2004, 160. For more recent advocates, see also Rogland 2008, 240; Cohen 2013, 84-85; Notarius 2013, 134, 
192-93. 
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The evidence, though, is hardly compelling. Genesis 28:6 is perhaps the weakest example. Its serial con- 
struction appears in a complement clause; the governing matrix verb of observation strongly implies that 
Esau processed the two events together.? Psalm 22:6 is different. Its serial construction does not express 
discrete events; since the cry provokes a divine response (v. 5), the two events are causally related (see 
also, e.g., Gen. 34:5; Jer. 50:43; Job 29:8).** Finally, Judges 3:23 is at best ambiguous. True, its first and sec- 
ond events are different, but the first is a necessary prelude to the second; this interrelationship suggests 
a synoptic package." Rather than suggesting an alternative interpretation, then, these texts confirm the 
(roughly) nonsequential and/or nondiscrete nature of the coordinated perfect in serial constructions. 

Two items remain to be mentioned: the occasional discourse function and occasional summarizing role 
of the coordinated perfect. The two are obviously related. The first capitalizes on its overt coordinator to 
"specify that [a] set is closed or complete" (see 81). 


mayv ond (55x Dp) 515 nimonnbn an nin ans oi5n inp935 WADA WR nm nya san 
5nan San nboynb 13281 5a 1225 Saga ty xa pI minal Janna 


Gideon arrived; and there, a man was telling a dream to his friend. He said, “Here’s a dream 
I had. A loaf of barley bread was turning round and round through the Midianite camp. It 
came to a tent and struck it. It fell; it turned it upside down. The tent fell” (Judg. 7:13). 


Try nono nma WRI 1823 nim nm'os MDY TRON Wwe pnann DRI mvisb Aindwn 7D ANI 
"Ty nup 
Further, they [Oholah and Oholibah] sent for men coming from afar, to whom a messenger 


was sent. And come they did. For those (men) you bathed, made up your eyes, and put on 
jewelry (Ezek. 23:40). 


The other capitalizes on semantic and discourse features of the perfect, too. In this capacity, the coordinated 
perfect may provide summary information. Although it is unusual to find such a structure in serial con- 
structions, Hurowitz has argued for one in 1 Kgs. 9:25. 


my 155 Wwe ink opm imo 13 Wwe nanny ondwi niby niva mays wow nnbv n»ym 
man ns ow 


Solomon would offer burnt and well-being offerings three times a year on the altar that he had 
built for Yr'wH, making offerings on it facing Yhwh. He completed the house (1 Kgs. 9:25).? 


The coordinated perfect, then, can provide summary information and, more often, closure. 
4. THE COORDINATED PERFECT OF *BE" 


The coordinated perfect of "be" deserves special treatment. Only rarely does it seem to conform to Driver's 
description (83). Further, because its temporal sphere includes the past, scholars often emend it to the cor- 
responding wayyiqtol form.” It is a strategy that may have historical precedent, too. 


355 33320 man TIT TONN ns sam pna TYI napvi dew na dom TT wy RI mm mis mm 
nada Ob rm mm 


(As) the ark of Ynwu entered the City of David, Saul’s daughter Michal looked through the 
window and saw King David .. . (2 Sam. 6:16). 


85 Cf.Spieckermann 1982, 124 n. 203. 

86 So Delitzsch 1887, 383. 

87 See Johnson 1979, 44; and, compatibly, Isaksson 2015, 239 with n. 125. 

88 See Zevit 1998, 60-61. 

89 Hurowitz 1992, 238. 

90 E.g, Gesenius 1910, §112uu. See also Joüon 1923, §119z. Cf. Gibson 1994, §84d. 
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TPN TIT TONN ns sam [bna TYI nspva "sv na baat vy Ty RA nmm maa mis mm 
nada > tami pnvm 


(As) the ark of YHwu’s covenant arrived at the City of David, Saul’s daughter Michal looked 
through the window and saw King David ... (1 Chron. 15:29; see also 4QSam*, ad 2 Sam. 
6:16). 

ing anda pra mm Adw inv ns NIPI ya 15m Ty 50m 
Yet again, she had a son and named him Shelah. It was in Chezib when she had him (Gen. 38:5). 


inN anda nara nm nbv inv nx gpI ya 35m my Am 

Yet again, she had a son and named him Shilah. It was in Kazzibah when she had him (Gen. 
38:5 [SP]). 

YTV ^m usan nns DWYN TWAN mm nxy Indd Mn PAYA nn 


Woe to those who've deeply hidden (their) plan from Yuwu; their activities have been in the 
dark. They thought, ^Who sees us; who knows of us?" (Isa. 29:15). 


uymoonmasn^nnawmaomvrvyna TT2na3 n Ay 4no5 mmn mpuynan"n 


Woe to those who've deeply hidden (their) plan from Yuwu; their activities have been in the 
dark. They thought, “Who sees us; who knows of us?" (1QIsa* 29:15). 


In addition, the relation between the coordinated perfect of “be” and its immediate context can be varied; 
for instance, this verb form may, or may not, be part of a serial construction. In a word, these forms and 
their clauses can be awkward. 

Although rarely stated, scholars seem to agree that the coordinated perfect of “be” has a common dis- 
course feature: nonsequentiality?! Moreover, as in Isaiah 29:15, this verb form can be the second “of two 
synonymous or similar ideas" (83). 


WAT Ws DV NT nmm DNI ANA nsa n 
“It’s come! It’s happened,” oracle of YHwu. “It’s the day I spoke of” (Ezek. 39:8). 


mpi vm wa nin any: DDOR nod>> uns ora wnin ing wren on wand nm 


This bread of ours was hot. We supplied ourselves with it from our houses when we left to come 
to you. Now, as you can see, it’s dry and gotten crumbly (Josh. 9:12; cf. v. 5). 


But synonymy is not an essential feature. 


inN nnj53 223 mm nbv nw nx Nnpm ja Tomi my gom 


Yet again, she had a son and named him Shelah. It was in Chezib when she had him (Gen. 38:5; 
cf. LXX). 


Here the final clause provides peripheral, geographical information surrounding the event of Shelah's birth. 
The final clause is also integrated with the rest of the verse by two anaphoric pronouns and the repeated 
verb 7”. The clause headed by rm is therefore part of the larger concurrent situation describing Shua and 
Shelah. 


Coordinated perfect mm also appears when two co-events are aligned with one another.” 


Ons vi5m Ans aps DTD PUIND TIT WA IAA Anda nT mnnn 5y naa w'n mm 


She [Abigail] was riding on the ass and was coming down an obscure part of the moun- 
tain when, right there, David and his men were coming down toward her. So she met 
them (1 Sam. 25:20). 


91 See Endo 1996, 184-85; Pietsch 2004-7, 177. 
92 Spieckermann 1982, 125. 
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3235 33330 NaN TT Tonn ns Num ponn TYI n3pvi o5wv na >a TT VY NA MmT DN mm 

nada ram mz 

(As) the ark of YHwu entered the City of David, Saul’s daughter Michal looked through the 
window and saw King David .. . (2 Sam. 6:16); see also 


xing ora TORA mnsn 53 18271 ans 25 ods 15 Jann 5inv oyna n355 naw nan mm 


Just as he [Saul] turned to leave Samuel, God gave him another mind (lit., heart). All these 
omens came about on that day (1 Sam. 10:9). 


Each time, the event expressed by the clause introduced by i'm is contemporary with the subsequent 
stretch of discourse; its event, then, is collateral to another. It has a discourse function, too. Coordinated 
perfect mni seems not to mark a new episode or scene but, as in Genesis 38:5, incorporates its clause to the 
larger context. For example, in 1 Samuel 25:20aa it links Abigail’s trip (vv. 18-19) to her encounter with 
David en route (vv. 20b-22). In 2 Samuel 6:16, the clause introduced by mmi is anaphoric, retrieving and 
repeating information from verses 12 and 15.? 1 Samuel 10:9, though, is more difficult. Its initial clause may 
be understood to begin a new paragraph that describes the realization of Samuel's predictions (including 
v. 9ap < v. 6); in this case, the alternative wording of 4QSam’, ad 2 Samuel 6:16 and 1 Chronicles 15:29— 
with *n"——is appropriate.” Isaksson takes a different tack consistent with the use of the coordinated perfect 
elsewhere in Biblical Hebrew: “w’hāyā that introduces verse 9 is a macro-syntactic sign that marks out the 
following text as an anticipating commentary, both to the preceding prophecy and to the following events. 
Thus, verse 9 is not part of the main narrative chain?” Verse 9aa is a co-event contemporary with the fol- 
lowing clause. 

Like other coordinated perfects, nonsequential mni and its inflected forms can introduce a comment, 
aside, or evaluative remark. 


sb: nanon ova mm an pea enmmpnii pwbp wwii mnsb nwonnd ma nsn nmm 
33 qr 5i ivo exam pny ns DIRWY ns awe DYI 53 Pa nm an RLA 


The charge was a pim for plowshares, mattocks, tridents, axes, and for setting ox goads. On the 
battle day, there was no sword or spear to be found in the possession of any of the troops 
with Saul and Jonathan. But Saul and his son Jonathan had one (1 Sam. 13:21-22). 


pan àv) orbs N01 àv" Bn NI WRI Tm nw IPR pw PINI mA VN 


There was a man in the land of Uz named Job. That man was perfect and upright, as well as 


fearful of God and dodging evil (Job 1:1). 


The comments are of different kinds. In Job 1:1, the comment is a positive, theological assessment of Job. 
In 1 Samuel 13:22, it retrieves and elaborates on verse 19 as it applies to the battle at hand.” In 1 Samuel 
13:21, the comment is historical and explanatory. It is grammatically ambivalent, too. rm may be a perfect 
consecutive, denoting the customary fee for sharpening tools. Alternatively, it may be a coordinated perfect 
that launches a historical detour relevant to the topic of verse 20.” 


93 For this function, see de Boer 1974, 48; van der Merwe 1994, 29; Longacre 1994, 91. For other examples, see 1 Samuel 
17:48 (« vv. 41 and 45) and Jeremiah 37:11 (« v. 5). 


94 See Driver 1913, 82. 
95 Isaksson 1998, 20. See also Longacre 1994, 86. 
96 Cf. Stipp 1991, 536. 
97 Another difficult text is 1 Samuel 1:12a: 
mow >y navm ... ma ns nv oops mm 225 bbann Anan mm 


Inasmuch as she [Hannah] was praying a lot before YHwH—Eli all the while watching her mouth . . Eli considered her 
a drunk (1 Sam. 1:12, 13b). 


According to one interpretation, Mm has an imperfective sense commensurate, inter alia, with the semantically imperfective 
auxiliary nn3?n (see Pardee 2012, 300 with n. 74). According to another interpretation, “a frequentative sense is here out of 
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Finally, the coordinated perfect of “be” can mark summary information. That information may be retro- 
spective and form a conclusion of sorts.” 


mim vy" RDI ATA a pan bN nein nyn nN IT TDN mnm pox ax smn5 nao a3 np" 

nm (atn 'p) 31 n2» mm ipa anynv sti mmo onsvon o3 1297 WRI 

The chief guard took charge of Jeremiah and said to him, "Yn wH your God communicated this 

disaster to this place, and YHwH actively brought it about just as he communicated because 

you've sinned against Yun wn and did not obey him. That's why this thing's happened to 
you" (Jer. 40:2-3); see also 


Pyyan nbp ninm monu RYT PYY ni»pnn ns app nvi DWP qj89n on 523. mm 

apy> mavpm 7255 maoyn mm mv» xd INET 

Whenever the stronger ones of the flock were breeding, Jacob would put the rods in the troughs, 

right in front of the flock, to breed (alt., let them breed) by the rods. But with the more feeble 

of the flock, he wouldn't. The feeble ones became Laban's, and the stronger ones became 
Jacob's (Gen. 30:41-42). 


Or, the information may constitute a heading. 


novrv n7251 WRI mm 
When Jerusalem was captured (Jer. 38:28b).” 


In the latter case, if this interpretation is correct, this sentence fragment summarizes the following chapter 
or, at least, its first three verses.! All told, then, mmi and related forms behave like other instances of the 
coordinated perfect. 


5. THE COORDINATED PERFECT IN NONSERIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


The final context in which the coordinated perfect occurs is perhaps the most problematic of all. Here, the 
coordinated perfect is not embedded within a stretch of homogenous discourse but, like some examples in 
84, may lie at the head. As a category, “this use of the pf. with } is undeniably anomalous, as it is also an in- 
elegancy? This category includes “instances . . . of which no entirely adequate explanation can be offered” 

Its first occurrence coincides with the first canonical token of the coordinated perfect in the Hebrew Bible. 
It also appears in a verse that has assumed outsized exegetical significance in the Hebrew Bible and beyond. 


npTx 15 nàvm mama jax 
He [Abram] believed in YHwu, and he [YHwH] considered it to his credit (Gen. 15:6). 


But because grammatical analyses have tended to be convoluted, tortured, and counterintuitive,’” a simple 
interpretation of this (half) verse is difficult, to say the least. The immediate context, however, provides 
guidance. 


In DIAN WAN dR pun? win cma pun qp "vay 1500228 75 jn nn mim o8 DIAN TR 
NY! QUN DN ^2 AT TU" Nb RD pox mm AT nim ons var oma ya nm yy anni ub » 
pnx 3505 Soin DN 33130 3301 nmmnvn wi OAT AORN nixTnn Ins RYM 7109" NT) PAD 

TYT mmm n2 05 ARN 


place"; hence, “this must be the perf. with simple waw” (Driver 1913, 13). In that case, verse 12a is a pivot, reestablishing and 
elaborating the scene depicted in verse 10 while introducing Eli's clueless perspective (see Longacre 1994, 86). 


98 See Isaksson 1998, 20; and, tentatively, Longacre 1994, 89. 
99 Longacre 1994, 90. Cf. Stipp 1991, 525. 

100 See Volz 1928, 346; or Weiser 1955, 354. 

101 Driver 1892, 161 with n. 1. 

102 For the some of the following, see Garr 2013. 

103 See Krüger 2014. For a synopsis, see Joosten 2012, 227. 
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Abram said, “My Lord Yawu. What'll you give me, inasmuch as I’m going (to die) in disgrace’ 
(trad., childless) and Ben-Meshek's my family (that is, Damascus Eliezer)?" Abram went on 
(lit., said), "Fact of the matter, you've given me no descendants, so I am prepared (that) my 
steward be my heir? But the word of YHwH came to him, “That one will not be your heir; 
rather, your own issue will be your heir" Then he brought him outside and said, "Please 
look up to the sky and count the stars, if you can? He went on (lit., said to him), “So shall 
your descendants be” (Gen. 15:2-5). 


This context has driven several important comments. Westermann focuses on grammar and discourse. 
“PANTI (sic) is in the perfect because the sentence does not continue the narrative.” Further, the verse itself 
"has an important function ... and is the conclusion of the unit”! Von Rad speaks more to the content 
and perspective of verse 6: “The narrator ... turns to the reader, to whom he communicates theological 
opinions?"* Wenham would agree with both commentators. Verse 6 is an “editorial comment with which 
the first scene closes" Eichrodt adds another element. 


The very use of the distinctive perfect with waw copulativum to introduce the movement of faith 
draws attention to the fact that here a new element is emerging for the first time, one which cannot 
be incorporated into a continuum; and the clear connection of faith with God's word of promise... 
gives the conduct of the patriarch still more the character of a decisive turning-point in his story." 


Together, these statements make a strong argument consistent with the semantics, discourse structure, 
and pragmatics of the coordinated perfect. At its core, Nm is a nonsequential verb form. Semantically, 
it has a retrospective viewpoint that applies to the current moment. Since its contents are never canceled 
or reversed, the situation expressed by the coordinated perfect lingers and persists, too. Its discourse role 
couples semantics with syntax—specifically, the presence of an overt coordinator. In Genesis 15:6, the coor- 
dinated perfect both marks the closure of the preceding narrative and opens a nonnarrative segment that 
comments on or assesses that narrative from the author's theological viewpoint.'? 18m therefore marks 
a break. Pragmatically, if Eichrodt is correct, then jàNm satisfies the hallmarks of a mirative verb form: 
unexpected information believed to be immediately relevant as well as significant to the situation at hand."'? 
In this case, |BNn! opens an entirely new evaluative criterion." In sum, 8m in Genesis 15:6 is a model 
example of the coordinated perfect.'” 

The second canonical attestation of the coordinated perfect also occurs in a nonserial construction and, 
like Genesis 15:6, follows reported speech. 


Tomas tay DN IWR mnn INI ns 5y TONIN ns DTA nom 


Then Abraham scolded Abimelech about a (alt., the) water well that Abimelech's servants had 
seized (Gen. 21:25). 


Again, context is crucial. This verse lies within a patchwork story about Abraham and Abimelech (vv. 
22-34). One part, starting in verses 22-24, describes a pact between the patriarch and the Philistine king. 
The next part, starting in verses 25-26, involves the disputed ownership of a well and its resolution. Stated 
differently, n31 appears at a boundary between subsections. Further, there is no narrative preparation for 


104 Following Greenstein 2003, 655. 

105 Westermann 1985, 223 (citing Holzinger), 222, respectively. Cf., e.g., Niccacci 2014, 183. 

106 von Rad 1972, 184. See also, among others, Moberly 1990, 103-4, 127. 

107 Wenham 1987, 329. 

108 Eichrodt 1967, 278. 

109 See Gibson 1994, §84c. Cf. Johnson 1979, 42-43. 

110 Fora coordinated perfect with a very different mirative force, see 2 Kgs. 21:4 - 2 Chron. 33:4. 

111 See,in part, van der Merwe 1994, 28. 

112 For explanations of 4QpsJub* (225) 2 i 7-8, see Mosis 1999, 111-12; and, briefly, Joosten 2012, 226 n. 63. 
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Abraham's accusation in verse 25; in verse 26, Abimelech claims not to know of the issue, either. 1317), 
then, initiates a non sequitur or, at least, a digression or unexpected detour.'? 

To a certain extent, features of the coordinated perfect in Genesis 15:6 and 21:25 recur elsewhere in 
nonserial constructions. In a couple of texts, for example, the coordinated perfect marks a counterintuitive 
response. 


paw DINI OPA movi Ty mnnnnnm 723b RI TYO myinois TAN n255 wanna ova "jaa 02W 


On the morning of the fifth day, he [the concubine's husband] was about to leave. The girl's 
father said, “Please, have something to eat.” But they dawdled till past noon, then the two 
of them ate (Judg. 19:8). 


yn NY ans wn Joan mno» aam ans uy Xd npn wenn 


But the people kept quiet and did not answer him at all, for it was the king's order, “You 
shouldn't answer him" (2 Kgs. 18:36).'^ 


In other texts, the coordinated perfect introduces a nonsequential aside, comment, or evaluation. 


I3 Jaa Tax 125 Tay N31 5i yan svn DWAT amo 5» rr3 nnin npn ansap5 oun To 
mnn mn (15 'p) 85 ans 15 VWO vog Jag :nro5nn MART ARY Pox anbv es TON Tn 
nu» n° mm uam 


Hazael went to meet him [Elisha] and took a gift in his hand: all the goods of Damascus 
(measuring) forty camel loads. He came, stood in front of him, and said, "Your son, King 
Ben-hadad of Aram, has sent me to you (with the following message), "Will I survive this 
illness?” Elisha said to him, “Go say to him, “Yes, completely" But Yawu’s shown me that 
he will undoubtedly die" (2 Kgs. 8:9-10). 


mivnjnnnainnsm nina opm eap i 5asn 185 Tay Tos x naim ARINI "TP NUN 
Syn ps 1355 way xd nv n 531 naan na5x1 ni nan ban ns oma :nnnsa nby nnam 
orm ox nv va 


I looked up and saw a certain ram standing beside the canal. It had two horns. The horns were 
tall, one was taller than the other, and the taller was coming up later. I saw the ram butting 
west, north, and south. None of the beasts could stand up to it; there was none to save from 
its clutch. It did as it pleased and grew greater (Dan. 8:3-4). 


'5 yA viui nu Inna msn avv 535 5y ma naan ^3 Rad Reed mbv rs onn Dny 
no 553 nnnn DORN 


At those times, a traveler had no safety, for a great panic affected all the inhabitants of the 
lands. They were crushed, nation by nation and city by city, for God panicked them with 
every kind of trouble (2 Chron. 15:5-6). 


One time at least, a clause headed by the coordinated perfect gives a personal example of a speaker's gen- 
eral affirmation. 
mnnn DRWA PWI noxm Y Sita Ion ^3 


For your loyalty toward me is great; you have saved my neck (lit., soul) from Sheol below (Ps. 
86:13). 


Another text combines mirativity and comment with discourse closure. 


onv'npa ann ANAWI WwW nm:pvw nti nnp 175005152325 NINN OPA MINIL mm ITR Rp 
n25 nmn n»n NDD ON mNAX nmm "ursa non :mno1 ann o2 invi dias 1" mnv' wa DOR INS 
MRIL nm ITS WAS NAN TY 


113 König 1897, 83701. See also Davidson 1894, 858b = 1901, 858b. Cf. Hoffmann 2006, 84. 
114 Cf. Isaksson 2009, 77. 
115 With Blenkinsopp 2000, 473. 
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My Lord Yuwu of Hosts called on that day for weeping, lamenting, head-shaving, and strapping 
on sackcloth. Yet instead, there was joy, happiness, killing cattle, slaughtering sheep, eating 
meat, and drinking wine. "(Let's have) eating and drinking, for tomorrow we'll die^ YHwH 
of Hosts was revealed to me, "This wrong of yours shall not be forgiven until you die,” said 
my Lord Yuwu of Hosts (Isa. 22:12-14).'1° 


These interpretive subtypes of the coordinated perfect are already familiar. 


515 


Although the number of subtypes can be expanded, it is more appropriate at this juncture to conclude 


with the summarizing coordinated perfect. One example heads a list. 


nbNn miata (vnb vw p) insi s Tm 
He [the man] measured its pillars and vestibule corresponding to the aforementioned measure- 
ments (Ezek. 40:24b; see also v. 35b). 


The other examples are apparently retrospective." 
muni mnpa oxyn jp»! an385503 wx i55 oad nwa ATARI 321 530 immi 
maw) OR *5 31 ema 
I purged them of everything alien and arranged duties for the priests and Levites individually, 


(arranged) for the wood offering at fixed times, and for the first fruits. My God, remember 
me favorably (Neh. 13:30-31). 


Here the coordinated perfect heads a summary account that closes a book. Elsewhere, it closes an episode. 


T? 5s» Ton gx" uh DID Sy ons Ton TTN 72 v5nn bv» DITI DAR 1011 Wk WR 12 

nor n3n DANA ADA 2277 nsi Don nN 

They each struck their man. The Arameans fled, and Israel chased them. King Ben-hadad of 

Aram escaped by horse and (other) horsemen. The king of Israel came out and struck the 
horses and chariots. He decisively struck down the Arameans (1 Kgs. 20:20-21). 


In yet other instances the coordinated perfect seems to have a more sequential sense. 


Man ns inno omd>x ag... mnwad ann vn 40) nina tina pr: . oma 358 nos 
yl 120 18271 383 55r mona ns IRON 

To the others he [YHwH] said in my hearing, *. .. You should kill old men, boys and girls, as well 
as children and women.” .. . He continued (lit., said to them), “Defile the house and fill the 


courts with corpses. Go.” They went and struck throughout the city (Ezek. 9:5ao, 6aaa, 7). 


MNN RI mma YIRA mum iN WAX n2 màn bN NIARI OTN 72 S235 ran ON san ^os TORN 
Syma on oda Oy way vn man OAD ciam ons vss ons31m nmn ANA emanacns 
TND "ND 


He [YHwH] said to me, “Prophesy to the breath. Prophesy, mortal, and say to the breath, "Thus 
said my Lord YHwu, "Breath, come from the four winds and breathe into these killed. They 
should live!”’” I prophesied just as he had commanded me. The breath entered them, and 
they came to life and stood up on their feet—a very, very large army (Ezek. 37:9-10). 


novrva xa) magn wv: anbm pana "wv 135 dpwn TY invi pv :... DIOR mn 
wads mad novio svand Dbam anm 3025 5pvn onda onan api mm ma mav5n 


I said to them [the twelve priests], “... Guard (them) [the Temple items] watchfully until you 
weigh (them) out in front of the officers of the priests, and Levites, and officers of the Isra- 
elite families in Jerusalem, (in) the chambers (within) the house of Yuwu.” The priests and 
Levites accepted the weighed silver and gold vessels, to bring (them) to Jerusalem to the 
house of our God (Ezra 8:28a«a, 29-30; see also Esth. 9:23, with a different sense). 


116 See Wildberger 1997, 375-76. 
117 Gibson 1994, §84c. See also, among others, Johnson 1979, 44 (on 1 Kgs. 20:21). 
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That sequential sense, however, is deceiving. It is not an obligatory reading of the coordinated perfect but 
inherent in the directive-execution chain. For example, in Ezekiel 9:7b both execution clauses are skeletal 
echoes of their directives. The following verses, headed by a contextualizing reference to verse 7b, change 
topic and focus in an interchange between Ezekiel and YHwu. Verse 7b closes the preceding episode. Ezra 
8:30 is similar, except that the execution clause is more elaborate; likewise, the verses immediately fol- 
lowing constitute a new scene. But Ezekiel 37:10 is somewhat different. There, verse 10a begins with a 
coordinated perfect whose clause, once more, succinctly executes part of the earlier directives and acts as a 
contextualizing rubric. The main events that follow are marked by wayyiqtol forms, after which a new scene 
begins. In none of these cases, then, does the clause headed by the coordinated perfect mark sequentiality. 
It marks closure. 


CONCLUSION 


This study set out to isolate distinctive patterns surrounding the coordinated perfect in Biblical Hebrew. It 
found that such patterns exist. Rather than finding an extrasystemic, anomalous, schizophrenic, or textually 
corrupt phenomenon, this study uncovered an inner logic to the more than two hundred and fifty cases of 
this verb form. 

That logic is traceable to the composite form of the coordinated perfect. It has an overt yet nonobligato- 
ry coordinator. Its verbal foundation is the perfect. Accordingly, the coordinated perfect is a type of perfect 
that should, and does, function like a simple perfect. 

The coordinator supplies limited semantic information. More often, it contributes syntactic and/or 
structural information. It combines “two or more units of the same type . . . into a larger unit”; in this specif- 
ic case, it combines relatively nondiscrete verbal units. It can also provide structure to its broader context. 
Frequently, it marks the closure of a unit or set. 

As a perfect, the coordinated perfect has a bundle of underlying features. It denotes anteriority and the 
current relevance of “an event that either occurred, or at the very least was initiated, prior to the temporal 
reference point? Its effects may persist or “linger, too. In the area of discourse, the perfect marks nonse- 
quentiality in various applications. It may express a synonymous, contrastive, coreferential, overlapping, or 
collateral situation. It may express an aside, comment, or summary considered—subjectively, by the author 
or speaker—to be immediately relevant.''* A pragmatic feature of the perfect was also discussed: mirativity, 
or the expression of information that an audience does not anticipate and for which that audience is un- 
prepared. Further, in keeping with the complex character of the coordinated perfect, its various analytical 
categories are rarely discrete; various examples can satisfy multiple categories at once. 

The resulting compound, w° + qotal,? is a marked form." It is statistically marked and represents ap- 
proximately 4 percent of all occurrences of w'qotal. It is also functionally marked, as the evidence above has 
demonstrated. Further, its functionally marked character is consistent throughout its attestations, whether 
in serial or nonserial constructions. In fact, from a functional perspective, the coordinated perfect is quite 
similar to its commonplace analogue: wX qotal, where the perfect form is postponed to clause-internal 
position." Finally, the function of the coordinated perfect seems not to have changed over time. The form 
is attested in all historical phases of Biblical Hebrew, though there is an uptick of attestations starting in 
Transitional Biblical Hebrew.'? But as long as the coordinated perfect alternates with, especially, wayyiqtol, 
its functional role persists with remarkable consistency. 


118 For another discourse feature not discussed above, see Li et al. 1982, 21; Givón 1982, 122; or Schwenter 1994, 1004. 
119 So Joosten 2012, 223-28. 

120 Longacre 1994, 72. See also Pardee 2012, 292. 

121 Gibson 1994, $84. Cf. Driver 1874, 173 n. 1; or Hoffmann 2006, 85. 

122 See Rubinstein 1963, 68 n. 2; in conjunction with Driver 1892, 162; or Joosten 2012, 224-25. 
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The following tally presents those passages where w"qotal functions as a perfect in the MT.’ As stated 
earlier, the book of Qohelet is not included. In those cases where w?qotal is a possible though uncertain 
interpretation, the passage is glossed by a raised question mark. Where the question mark is absent, the 
attestation is deemed a relatively secure example of perfect w?qotal. 


Gen. 


Exod. 
Lev. 
Num. 
Deut. 
Josh. 
Judg. 


1 Sam. 


2 Sam. 


1 Kgs. 


2 Kgs. 


Isa. 


Jer. 


15:6; 21:25; 28:6; 30:42’; 31:7; 34:5; 37:3; 
38:5; 49:23 

36:30, 38; 38:28, 28; 39:3 

10:19” 

23:19, 20’; 24:17, 17 

2:30; 33:2, 2 

6:8, 13’; 9:12; 18:21; 22:3 

3:23; 5:26, 26, 26; 7:13; 16:18; 19:8 

1:125 3:13; 4:19; 5:75; 10:9; 12:2; 13:21”, 22; 
17:207, 38, 48; 24:10; 25:20 

6:16; 7:11; 12:16, 16, 16, 31; 13:18, 197; 
15:30; 16:5’, 13; 19:18, 19; 20:12’; 23:20 
3:11; 6:32, 32, 35, 35; 8:47bp (= 2 Chron. 
6:37bB); 9:25b; 11:10; 12:32; 13:3a; 14:27 
(= 2 Chron. 12:10); 20:21, 27; 21:12 

3:155 8:10; 11:1 (Kktiv); 12:105; 14:7, 10a (= 
2 Chron. 25:192), 14; 17:21; 18:4, 4, 4, 7°, 
36; 19:18, 22 (= Isa. 37:23), 24 (= Isa. 37:25), 
25 (= Isa. 37:26); 21:4 (= 2 Chron. 33:4), 6, 
6, 6, 6 (= 2 Chron. 33:6, 6, 6, 6); 22:17’; 
23:4, 5, 8, 10, 12, 14, 15; 24:14; 25:29, 29 (- 
Jer. 52:33, 33) 

1:2, 8; 2:11a’; 5:14a5 9:7, 8’, 19; 19:145; 
22:14; 29:15; 37:23 (= 2 Kgs. 19:22), 25 (2 2 
Kgs. 19:24), 26 (= 2 Kgs. 19:25), 27; 38:12, 
15; 40:67, 12; 41:4; 43:12, 12; 44:8; 55:10, 
10, 10, 11; 63:10; 66:7 

3:9; 6:17’; 7:28b, 31; 10:25; 14:3, 3; 15:9; 
18:4, 4; 19:4, 5; 22:15, 15, 28; 23:145; 25:4; 
31:10; 32:29b; 37:10a, 11, 15, 15; 38:22, 
28; 40:3; 46:6; 48:1, 33; 49:30; 50:43; 51:9; 
52:33, 33 (- 2 Kgs. 25:29, 29) 


Ezek. 


Ezra 
Neh. 
1 Chron. 


2 Chron. 


9:7, 7; 11:6; 13:8; 16:19; 17:18, 24ap, 24b; 
18:10a’; 19:12; 20:22; 22:29; 23:40, 41a; 
25:12; 28:14; 31:10; 35:13; 37:2, 7, 8, 10, 11; 
39:8; 40:24, 35; 41:3, 8, 13, 15; 42:15, 15, 15 
1:7 

1:11; 7:2, 4 

3:3; 5:7b, 7b 

1:12a’, 12b, 14 

1:11; 2:12 

1:97, 9? 

2:11 

20:9’; 22:6, 15; 27:27; 28:7; 34:5, 11; 35:15; 
38:9, 20; 50:21; 53:2; 66:14, 17; 76:9; 86:13, 
17b; 97:65; 131:2; 135:10, 12; 136:14, 15, 21; 
148:5 

7:13’, 13°; 9:12; 30:20a; 20b? 

1:1, Sac’, Sac’, 5apr 9:30: 16:12, 15; 17:65 
28:21; 29:8, 21°; 32:16’ 

2:10 

2:9, 22; 3:42 

8:5’, 15; 9:23, 25, 27 

8:4, 4, 7, 11, 12’, 12’, 27; 9:5, 5 (ktiv), 5; 
10:17, 7, 14, 15; 12:5 

3:10; 6:22; 8:30, 36; 9:2, 6, 13 

9:7, 7, 8; 10:33; 12:39; 13:1, 30 

7:21; 8:75; 9:267; 11:22; 17:17; 22:18b; 23:1; 
28:2 

1:8; 3:7; 6:37bB (= 1 Kgs. 8:47b); 7:12, 16; 
12:10 (= 1 Kgs. 14:27), 11°, 11; 15:6; 19:3; 
25:19a (= 2 Kgs. 14:102); 29:6, 19; 31:21; 
33:4 (= 2 Kgs. 21:4), 6, 6, 6, 6 (= 2 Kgs. 21:6, 
6, 6, 6), 14, 19; 34:4 


123 For an earlier list, see Spieckermann 1982, 124-28. Cf. Hornkohl 2014, 289-93. 
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DATING THE EARLIEST HEBREW VERBAL SYSTEM 
THE ROLE OF DIALECT VARIATION IN ANCIENT LINGUISTIC CHANGE" 


Seth Sanders 
University of California, Davis 


THE SHEER LINGUISTIC DIVERSITY FOUND within the Hebrew Bible has long raised questions in the minds 
of scholars but also often seemed to impede their answers. Songs describing ancient victories in language 
echoing the poetry of Late Bronze Age Canaan share space with books from the Persian and Hellenistic pe- 
riods whose language anticipates that of the Dead Sea Scrolls and the early Rabbis. This diversity gives the 
impression that Hebrew literature preserved its most ancient artifacts in song. But the Bible is not stratified 
like an archaeological tell, with the early layers buried out of sight by later layers that sealed them off from 
change. Instead, the different elements coexist simultaneously, together in a single collection. Formally, 
archaic poetry follows more recent-looking language describing the same ancient events, and in the end 
every word comes to us only by means of its latest editors. 

To whom, then—and to when—does the Bible’s archaic language belong? The Bible's simultaneous pre- 
sentation of different styles and time periods has provoked two opposing approaches to the relationship be- 
tween its linguistic diversity and the history of ancient Hebrew: the chronological and the dialectological.' 
Do the most archaic forms come from early Hebrew literature, and are the more typologically developed 
ones later? Or are the differences instead the result of style, genre, and dialect, to the extent that we cannot 
line up the texts in historical order neatly, or at all? 

The basic problem has long been known: it is the fact that "Biblical Hebrew" is not a language in the 
sense of a single linguistic system belonging to a single time, place, or text.? It is a linguistic construct ret- 
roactively based on a diverse collection of texts we only know in Hellenistic and later forms. Our basis is 
a literary corpus, not a historically documented language. If this fact makes the question more complex, 
it only adds to its importance: what do the sharp linguistic differences between the different texts mean? 


* [thank Sam Boyd, Aaron Butts, Ed Greenstein, Holger Gzella, and Tania Notarius for careful readings and incisive points; 
remaining errors are my own. Most of all I thank Dennis Pardee for serving as living proof in an often timid or hidebound 
field that open-mindedness and rigor do not conflict but complement each other. The hours he has shared in his office work- 
ing through new ideas in an unpretentious but incisive, step-by-step manner have always been a source of both inspiration 
and confidence to me. The chance to work through a proposal's evidence and logic with Dennis gave me a sense of security 
that there might really be something to my idea. 


1 This binarism continues in the two approaches to Dead Sea Scrolls Hebrew, as Jan Joosten (2013, 117) summarizes: ^Al- 
though in both approaches it is recognized that languages evolve, different conclusions are drawn from this observation. 
While diachronic research on Hebrew seeks to relate changes in the language to specific periods in history, the study of 
dialectal variety leads one to realize that earlier and later forms of expression may continue side by side.” It is important for 
me to emphasize that scholars' ethics are a key part of creating a basic sense of security for teaching and learning to flourish, 
and Joosten's work is marked by a significant violation here (Stiebert 2020). 

2 Foran overview that attempts to integrate its diverse linguistic features with the history of its production and mediation, 
see Sanders 2020. For very different senses in which it could be claimed that Biblical Hebrew is not a "language; compare 
the shrewd Ullendorff (1971) with the sweeping Knauf (1990) in identically titled English and German articles and the im- 
plausible thesis of North (1999). 

3 A heuristically crucial first phase of scholarship, already laid out lucidly by Gesenius, divided the language into two 
basic phases without expecting purity in either one (1815, esp. 26). This research agenda reached its pinnacle in the work of 
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Recent scholarship has demonstrated the interdependence of linguistic, literary, and historical ques- 
tions,* often without explaining how the relationships would work. It is clear the linguistic issues of under- 
standing Biblical Hebrew historically are inseparable from the historical and literary processes by which 
the Hebrew Bible achieved its unique form. Scribes unified and interwove earlier texts through collection 
and transmission, meaning that later writers carefully read, copied, and to an uncertain extent modified the 
earlier texts in their tradition? They also imitated it: whatever the historical sources of Hebrew linguistic 
archaism, it is also a literary style. The result is that the Bible contains significant linguistic variety not only 
between genres, such as poetry and prose, but also within genres: different poems suggest different verbal 
systems, and different narrative books have different syntax. Further progress on placing Hebrew linguistic 
productivity in historical perspective must take linguistic variation into consideration but go beyond mere- 
ly acknowledging the fact of variation. 

This study argues that synchronic diversity, properly understood, is not a roadblock to historical analy- 
sis but is, instead, one of its foundations. The study first summarizes recent research showing how the most 
typologically archaic verbal systems in Biblical Hebrew—found in the poetry of 2 Samuel 22, Deuteronomy 
32, Judges 5 and Exodus 15—already vary significantly from each other. It then points out a previously un- 
recognized fact, viz., that the variation between these poems' verbal systems is the same type of variation 
also attested within Northwest Semitic narrative inscriptions of the late ninth and early eighth centuries 
BCE. This variation suggests a framework for dating the linguistic phenomena represented in the texts. We 
can move away from an unrealistic expectation of verbs as functionally uniform and linguistic diversity 
as a kind of radiocarbon dating and toward a more plausible focus on the distinctive distribution of verbal 
functions as an indicator of typological development. 

The type of variation we see in both Hebrew poetry and Aramaic narrative is rooted in, but typologi- 
cally developed from, a type of variation already documented centuries earlier in the Southern Levant, thus 
indicating that different Northwest Semitic dialects changed in similar ways but at different rates. This fact 


Avi Hurvitz (1997, 308), who also showed certain limits to this approach by depicting preexilic Hebrew as a ^well-defined 
linguistic stratum.” 


4 Eg. Carr 2011; Rezetko 2003; Young 2013. To take the most sustained example of this type of argument, Ian Young's work 
presents a lucid critique of a linguistically naive assumption: that the majority of Biblical Hebrew vocabulary and morphol- 
ogy (these studies do not systematically address more complex features such as syntax or verbal systems) directly correlate 
with dating. To choose three focused examples of Young’s work out of a large corpus that develops the same fundamental 
argument in various ways, 1998 and 2003 address specific textual corpora, 2013 presents an overview. Scribes who treasured 
and learned a “classic” style from older heirloom texts may produce new texts in this older style, or update inherited texts 
with newer forms, whether consciously or unconsciously. From comparing vocabulary and spelling in several passages of 
archaic Pentateuchal poetry, Young (1998, 75) concludes that Archaic Biblical Hebrew is a matter of “stylistic choice rather 
than chronological necessity.” 

But this conclusion depends on two false assumptions: that word choice and spelling are the most important features of 
language, and that all patterns of linguistic difference are driven by either conscious choice or period of historical origin. The 
first is a modern European myth about language that tends to see it as a “bag of words,” as Michael Silverstein (1996) puts it, 
without syntax, pragmatics, or subtler and larger-scale discursive features. The second is a false dichotomy that ignores fun- 
damental features that drive many differences within Biblical Hebrew: discourse type, relative archaism, and inconsistent, 
irregular updating or harmonization. And in fact, in the rare cases when Young ventures into comparison of even simple 
contrasts in verbal systems, he describes them as fitting a simple Late-versus-Standard Biblical Hebrew typology, as where 
he states that in Iron Age Hebrew inscriptions “it is hard to find examples [of the typically Late Biblical Hebrew syntax] 
where simple waw with a verb is found where waw-consecutive might be expected" (Young 2003, 294-95). As we shall see, 
such coarse-grained differences are not enough to account for the history and variety in even one Northwest Semitic verbal 
system—yet account for it we must. 


5 No matter how historically early or late the different varieties of language in the Hebrew Bible may be, they were in 
principle subject to an unknown amount of homogenization, for the data all passed through a closely related set of scribal 
groups. 

6 Note that this typological dating of a text’s verbal system does not necessarily provide any absolute date for the text 
itself. While a number of passages of the Hebrew Bible preserve verbal syntax not found in later Hebrew, their content may 
have been subject to subtle shift because in a conservative performance or scribal tradition, compositions could retain core 
syntactic features while transforming in other ways over centuries. 
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suggests we revise the heuristically powerful but artificially unilinear picture of the development of the 
Northwest Semitic verbal system argued for by scholars such as Rainey’ and Smith.? In this respect, it builds 
on the discoveries of scholars from Tania Notarius? to Takamitsu Muraoka" and Shlomo Izre'el" about 
verbal syntax and dialect variation in archaic Hebrew and ancient Northwest Semitic texts. But it suggests 
a new framework for integrating them into a historical picture by emphasizing the role of dialect variation 
as a complex but coherent factor in linguistic change. 

The Hebrew verbal system provides a particularly promising vantage point for addressing the divide 
between chronological and dialectological approaches for at least three reasons. First, we have independent 
epigraphic documentation—often fragmentary but also often useful—of both historical and dialectal differ- 
ences over a period from before Hebrew was first written to after the last biblical text was completed. More 
than a century of archaeological discovery and linguistic analysis has given us secure anchor points for the 
overall arc of the Northwest Semitic verbal system's development from the Late Bronze Age to the Roman 
period. We have some detailed evidence of syntactic variety within the Northwest Semitic dialect spectrum 
from which it emerged in the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries;" evidence of when key distinctive fea- 
tures found in the Hebrew verbal system began to emerge in other Northwest Semitic varieties in the ninth 
and eighth centuries (see below); and evidence for the verbal systems of several typologically later Hebrew 
dialects by the second century BCE.” 

Second, unlike relatively superficial features such as spelling (which, particularly subject to conven- 
tion, can mask or falsify phonology) or relatively malleable features such as vocabulary, the verbal system 
is intertwined with the most subtle and essential features of a language, from syntax and pragmatics to 
discourse structure. Especially in the West Semitic languages, verbal systems often acquire tense reference 
pragmatically, through the implications and structure of a piece of discourse.” The organization of the ver- 
bal system is inextricable from the organization of discourse more broadly and is thus a better barometer of 
change in language structure than vocabulary or morphology in isolation. 

Finally, as recent philologists have emphasized,” verbal syntax contains some of the most useful clues 
to a language's deeper changing patterns because speakers and writers tend to be only partly conscious of 
it. While verb forms are easily recognized and adopted, verbal syntax across a stretch of discourse is less 
easily segmentable. It therefore tends to be harder to describe and thus less salient to native speakers and 
writers, a phenomenon described by the linguistic anthropologist Michael Silverstein as one of “the limits 
of awareness." This circumstance suggests that verbal syntax can be expected to be both chronologically 
and dialectally distinctive as an aspect of language. 


7 E.g., 1986; 1990; 2003. 

8 Smith 1991. 

9 Notarius 2013. 

10 Muraoka 1995. 

11 Izre'el 2003. 

12 E.g. Moran 1950; Izre'el 2003. 

13 E.g. Fassberg et al. 2013. 

14 Izre'el 1998, 36-37. 

15 Joosten 2013; Eskhult 2000; 2005; 2008. 


16 For a complementary sociolinguistic line of argument about features in ancient Hebrew that would be less subject to 
conscious manipulation's developing through the influence of more innovative speakers, Labov's “change from below,’ see 
Kim 2013. Kim's framework is, however, based on social stratification rather than linguistic patterns—data more difficult to 
recover from heavily edited traditional texts—and does not treat the issue of salience. 


17 Silverstein 1981. While the phenomenon will reward further study, it can be pointed out here that, as a pattern encom- 
passing verb morphology, word order within the clause, and relationships with other verb forms, verbal syntaxes lack all 
three of Silverstein's criteria for salience—the property of linguistic phenomena that makes them easier for speakers to char- 
acterize and therefore to teach to nonspeakers. These criteria are: (1) Unavoidable reference— when identifying the linguistic 
phenomenon requires naming the thing to which it refers (e.g., nouns, pronouns); (2) Continuous segmentability—when 
the linguistic phenomenon appears in an unbroken stretch of speech, whether a single word, a phrase, or a sentence; and 
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DIVERSITY IN THE ARCHAIC VERBAL SYSTEM: RECENT RESEARCH 


As we shall see, the most typologically archaic verbal systems in Hebrew already show significant dialect 
variation. But it is of a type rooted in the variations already documented in Northwest Semitic varieties of 
the Late Bronze and Iron Age Southern Levant. Specifically, each of the two tense systems found in the four 
most archaic Hebrew poems appears in one of the two earliest known Old Aramaic royal narratives, and 
each plays out differently in Northwest Semitic more broadly. Placing this evidence in the wider history 
of Hebrew and the Northwest Semitic verbal system will suggest that, first, attention to diversity does not 
come at the expense of historicity, and second, the Hebrew and Aramaic tense systems did not develop 
unilinearly from an older Northwest Semitic ancestor. 

The preterite use of prefixed (^ yaqtul) verb forms has long been seen as an archaic survival in Biblical 
Hebrew poetry. For example, in describing the ancient origins of the tribe(s) of Israel, the Song of Moses 
(Deuteronomy 32) lines 12-13 reads: 


2722 OR inp PRIN Ta nim 
say WDR WI y»en WAT inp "TU nàun 528" Pas "nina dy in22 


"The LORD alone did guide him (ynhnw) (Israel/Jacob), No alien god at His side. 
He set him (yrkbhw) atop the highlands, and he feasted (wy’kl) on the yield of the earth; 
He fed him (wynqhw) honey from the crag, and oil from the flinty rock.” (JPS 1985) 


Similarly in describing the speaker's deliverance from a crisis in a poem of thanksgiving, the Song of David 
(2 Samuel 22, variant in Psalm 18) lines 7-8: 


SPERA CDDYU] "ip inn paw LIPS now ow) TIT NAPR "773 
HD mn WYN 317 DAWA niToin yon pom yim 


“In my anguish I called (’gr’) on the LORD, called (qr?) out to my God; In His abode He heard 
(wysm‘) my voice, my cry in His ears. 

Then the earth rocked and quaked (wtg'$ wtr'$), The foundations of heaven shook (yrgzw) — 
Rocked (wytg'$w) by His fury.” (JPS 1985) 


The key feature here is the consistent use of prefix forms (morphologically short, when indicators are avail- 
able)? in main clauses to denote single, complete events in the past. These two texts use (short) prefixed 
preterite forms to narrate the main actions throughout the poems in both main and subordinate clauses. This 
preterite use of prefixed verb forms is similar to what has been found in many of the Canaano-Akkadian 
prose letters from the Levant found at Amarna (ca. fourteenth century BCE), as well as poetic narratives 
from Ugarit (ca. thirteenth century BCE). 

But in addition to being a narrowly defined linguistic system, archaism is also a broader stylistic phe- 
nomenon. The preterite use of the (short) prefix form is also part of a literary style that is widespread in 
Biblical Hebrew poetry. Thus the pattern appears in other poetic contexts where it is used inconsistently; 
e.g., Isaiah 41:2, describing an event accomplished in the recent past, reads: 


SAWP 1 Wea iaqn 0223 pm TY 2503 nii 7155 qm i033» insi? PTY myran TyTN 


“Who has roused (h*yr) a victor from the East, called him (yqr'hw) to His service? Given (ytn) 
nations to him, trod (yrd) sovereigns down? Given (ytn) their swords to be like dust, their 
bows like wind-blown straw?" (JPS 1985) 


(3) Relatively presupposing—referring to a thing in the world, rather than markers of politeness, class, or region (Silverstein 
1981, 5-7). 

18 ‘These indicators are typically only found in hiphil forms that appear as yaktéb rather than the expected yaktib, with 
similarly shortened final vowels in II-weak verbs, and in a variety of apocopated forms with III-h verbs, for which see, e.g., 
Joüon and Muraoka 2006 879i. 
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This text from the second half of Isaiah, which contains clear references to the Persian period, includes 
three uses of the same prefix preterite verb form as in the Songs of Moses and David, often considered much 
more archaic. But as in the second structurally parallel line of this passage" the sequence begins with a 
suffix form in the main clause. 

Yigal Bloch has collected examples of the apparently archaic prefix preterite form and argued they rep- 
resent a style freely distributed across biblical poetic texts:? not only the Songs of Moses and David but also 
this passage from Second Isaiah and Psalm 44. Bloch's study focuses more on individual words than on how 
they work together in the text; he emphasizes morphology and translation value rather than syntax, prag- 
matics, or discourse. But viewed on the level of discourse structure, the passages are dissimilar: each line of 
the Isaiah 41 passage whose tense reference is clear? begins with a common suffix-form verb that typically 
marks the past in later texts. This feature suggests they are part of a typologically later verbal system than 
the one that appears in Deuteronomy 32 and 2 Samuel 22. 

Given that the Hebrew Bible presents no strata, and later Hebrew writers must logically have been 
aware of and able to draw on earlier Hebrew styles, how do we connect linguistic variety to history? Tania 
Notarius establishes a set of logical principles; she accepts forms as archaic if they fit three criteria: 


(1) They cannot be explained as purely discourse-conditioned; 

(2) “they are archaic in terms of historical-linguistic analysis, since they represent isoglosses shared by 
other ancient NWS [North-West Semitic] languages" such as Canaano-Akkadian and Ugaritic and 
"represent an initial stage of the linguistic development further attested in CBH and LBH, and illu- 
minate certain typological tendencies of linguistic change"; and 

(3) “they reveal distinct systemic relations between each other and resist interpretation as separate 
archaisms.’” 


Using these criteria, she identifies a core set of features as archaic. (1) Most narrowly attested and clearly 
archaic is the consistent use of the preterite yqtl, prominent in Deuteronomy 32 (e.g., “He found him in a 
desert land, in a howling wilderness waste: he shielded him, cared for him, guarded him as the apple of his 
eye" [v. 10]) and the first archaic portion of the Song of David, 2 Samuel 22:5-20.? (2) More broadly attested 
is the imperfective yqtl, with archaic uses such as the historical present in Judges 5 (e.g., “she puts her hand 
to the tent peg and her right hand to the workmen's mallet" [v. 26]) as well as more familiar functions, such 
as the habitual and future known from Classical Biblical Hebrew.” 

Crucial to the identification of a truly archaic usage of the imperfective yqtl is its coherent role in a 
text's verbal system.? Rather than just counting appearances or English translation values, a key test is the 


19 Isa. 41:4. 
20 Bloch 2009; 2013. 


21 Isaiah 41:3 has received widely varying translations over time, with the Septuagint rendering the verbs in the future and 
Onkelos rendering them in the past, with suffixed Aramaic perfect forms. The KJV gives the "He pursued them, and passed 
safely; even by the way that he had not gone with his feet,’ while the NJPS and NRSV agree in rendering the verbs as nonar- 
chaic imperfects, with present progressive sense: ^He pursues them, he goes on unscathed; No shackle is placed on his feet" 
and “He pursues them and passes on safely, scarcely touching the path with his feet.” 


22 Notarius 2013, 296. 
23 Ibid., 280-81. 
24 Ibid., 284. 


25 Joosten's (2002) arguments, based on the theory of Kurylowicz (1973) that tense is the first axis of opposition in all verbal 
systems, would imply that archaic Hebrew could not have had a preterite-imperfective-anterior system. But this claim is 
based on the extremely powerful assumption that no system lacking morphological tense-marking can have morphological 
aspect-marking. There are at least two serious objections to this assumption. The first is that it does not consider widely 
known counterevidence, such as the best-documented early stage of an ancient Semitic language, Old Babylonian, in which 
a preterite iprus ~ durative iparras ~ perfect iptaras opposition is widely recognized (e.g., Huehnergard and Woods 2004). Sec- 
ond, it proposes to confirm Kurylowicz's (2002, 52) theory with an examination of the very system under dispute, thus run- 
ning the risk of an obscurum per obscurius explanation, since two centuries of scholarly debate have not brought agreement 
on this pattern. (For an important example of the continuing debate, see Pardee 2012 with n. 23.) At the risk of attempting to 
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distribution of syntactic roles for each form across a coherent stretch of discourse. Thus for the imperfective 
yqtl, it is the corresponding lack of the active predicative participle” for the progressive aspect and other 
imperfective uses that is decisive in seeing it as part of an archaic configuration. "The texts that do not meet 
this criterion should not be considered representative of the archaic verbal system" 

By contrast, the active participle in predicative use is a mark of the typologically later Classical Biblical 
Hebrew. “Its use is enlarged in LBH, but it is consistently absent from ancient NWS languages and dialects.” 
Where we find this form, we are dealing with usage that is not consistently archaic. This is true of several 
poems often considered archaic,” such as the Oracles of Balaam, the Song of Hanna, and the Blessing of 
Moses.” 

Finally, (3) Notarius notes a very specific use of the perfect qtl in narrative: in Deuteronomy 32 it is used 
only for anteriority in relative clauses, while in 2 Samuel 22:5-20 it is also “sporadically attested for past si- 
multaneous circumstantial events or even to denote a new stage in storytelling”! Wider uses of qtl are vir- 
tually absent from texts of this type, where we find an “almost complete lack of the conditional, purposive, 
or future sequential use of 50p1"*? Again, this absence is part of a broader typological pattern that shifts 
in Classical Biblical Hebrew and is further developed in independently attested Hellenistic Hebrew texts.” 

This emerging systematic view promises to forestall some of the confusion between historical layers 
that has previously resulted from counting rather than weighing forms. Entirely absent from the archaic 
usage is the system of sequential tenses (the alternation of wayyiqtol and weqatal forms) typical of Clas- 
sical Biblical Hebrew narrative. This sequential system is also infrequent and inconsistent in Late Biblical 
Hebrew but does not constitute an “isogloss” between Archaic Biblical Hebrew and Late Biblical Hebrew; 
rather, it results from the transformation of the Tense-Mood-Aspect system:* “in the archaic verbal system 
the system of sequential tenses has not yet taken shape at all...in LBH the system of sequential tenses is 
formally preserved, but challenged semantically,’ e.g., with the use of wayyiqtol for the nonpast sequential 
meaning.” 


cut a large and old Gordian knot with a single quick blow, I would question how scholars as careful as Joosten and Pardee, 
with precisely the same data set and the benefit of two hundred years of scholarship from Gesenius to Driver, can continue 
to come to flatly opposite conclusions about the entire Classical Biblical Hebrew prose verbal system. And I would suggest 
the solution lies in the fact that ancient Semitic deixis, both spatial (cf. the frequent lack of a morphological distal-proximal 
[“this” vs. “that”] distinction, e.g., in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Akkadian demonstrative pronouns) and verbal, tends to rely 
more heavily on implicature than the Indo-European languages from which all these scholars, from Gesenius and Driver to 
Joosten and Pardee, derive their categories. The knot would then lie in the unavoidable pragmatics of implicature: precisely 
because of their linguistic and analytical competence, these scholars will necessarily produce comprehensive and consistent 
readings of the (from an Indo-European viewpoint) always morphologically underdetermined tense and aspect of Classical 
Biblical Hebrew. 


26 N.b. that Butts's (2010) important analysis of ne’dari in Exodus 15:6 as a feminine singular participle in predicative po- 
sition does not contradict this observation, since it takes no object and is not functioning otherwise in any progressive or 
imperfective role designating an activity. 


27 Notarius 2013, 284. 
28 Ibid., 285. 

29 Albright 1968. 

30 Notarius 2013, 285. 
31 Ibid., 286-87. 


32 Which fact is especially interesting because we do find this usage in Canaano-Akkadian (Notarius 2013, 288). We do find 
clause-initial perfect (w)qtl, but only for the simple past in reports, combined with almost total absence of wayyiqtol (ibid., 
289—90, and 291 for her useful summary of the system). 

33 “The other important conclusion drawn by Kutscher (1974, 351-52) is that the scribe of 1QIsa* preferred the conjunctive 
Waw to the inversive Waw and tended to use the sc. (suffix conjugation) as a preterital tense and the [prefix conjugation] 
as a future tense. The preference for the Waw conjunctive is indeed evident in a large number of examples in our corpus 
outside of 1QIsa*” (Muraoka 2000, 208). 

34 Notarius 2013, 292. 


35 Ibid., 301. 
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Using these criteria, Notarius? finds consistently archaic usage in the Song of Moses, the Song of Deb- 
orah, the Song of the Sea, and in both main parts of the Song of David" (though not in the framework or 
insertions). On the other hand, the Blessing of Jacob and the Blessing of Moses mix types, and the Oracles of 
Balaam combine archaic features with innovative ones, thus suggesting it is transitional from the Archaic 
Biblical Hebrew to the Classical Biblical Hebrew verbal system. 

The significance of this analysis for the problem of dialectal versus historical approaches is that it 
does not deny evidence of discursive and dialectal diversity but instead integrates it by proposing there 
is a coherent pattern of diversity within the most typologically archaic Hebrew. “The storytelling passages 
(represented by both the narrative and report discourse modes) in the archaic type of verb system in BH are 
arranged using different tenses: perfective »op*, imperfective dvp, and perfect dvp?” 

Notarius concludes that the choice of main verb within the Archaic Biblical Hebrew system is condi- 
tioned by the basic type of discourse. Deuteronomy 32 and 2 Samuel 22:5-20, which give priority to preter- 
ite yqtl, are relatively detached "narrative" discourse, not directly anchored in the speaker's temporal view- 
point. But Judges 5 and Exodus 15 prioritize perfect qtl, correlated with "reporting" discourse, which makes 
constant reference to the speaker's own time. Finally, 2 Samuel 22:33-46, which employs both modes, gives 
priority to imperfective yqtl.* She explains these as discursive variations within one set of archaic systems.^ 


DIVERSITY IN THE VERBAL SYSTEMS OF OLD ARAMAIC NARRATIVE 


By itself, the coherent variation and archaism of the verbal system in this set of Hebrew poems is purely 
typological, without reference to historical context. In principle, texts showing such diversity could have 
been produced by writers in a long-lived linguistic tradition at any point in ancient times, from the Old 
Babylonian to Hellenistic periods. What is needed to provide context for the specific type of variation in 
this system is not only diachronic parallels but synchronic ones: historically contextualized texts showing 
this sort of variation, as well as evidence of transition—a direction of development suggesting a specific 
relationship to later forms. 

The earliest first-millennium Northwest Semitic texts for which significant variation in the verbal sys- 
tem is attested are the three Aramaic inscriptions of Tel Fekheriye (= KAI309, ninth century BCE), Tel Dan 
(= KAI310, late ninth century), and Zakkur (= KAI 202, early eighth century). 

The Tel Fekheriye inscription is less helpful because it is of a different genre from the other two, with 
different modes of discourse: a dedicatory inscription with elements of the hymn and curse genres. It con- 
tains no narrative per se, but its past events are all expressed as qtl perfects, while its future and jussive 
events are all yqtl. There is no trace of the yqtl preterite, but because the inscription contains no connected 
narrative this absence may be determined by genre. 

By contrast, when the late ninth-century Tel Dan inscription was published, Takamitsu Muraoka im- 
mediately recognized that it contained prefixed preterite verbs." Indeed, a list of the finite verbs in the 
inscription shows they dominate the main line of the narrative. The first comprehensible section begins: 


[5]3a3-nanbn[na-m5y -] poroas-58[---] ? [----] 5m [--- 9]$-38 [---] € 
Ton -] ons: pasa: nrp.5san ^ [v p29n-5yn- afar -] 58 T mons: 2290? 
[— :n]Pav-]n.pas[ - ] o nmmp- T0308 5 [-m]s8s 05 

iy[zv j[3]»n-5npsm 222^ © 


36 Ibid. 297. 

37 2 Sam. 22:5-20, 33-46. 
38 Notarius 2013, 306. 

39 Ibid., 306-12. 

40 Ibid. 315-17. 

41 Muraoka 1995. 
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*.. . My father went up (to battle) (ysq) ... And my father laid down to rest (wyskb); he went 
(yhk) to his [ancestors] . . . Now the king of I[s]rael had already invaded (wy‘l...b) my fa- 
ther's land. [But] Hadad made me king ([w] yhmlk), and Hadad went (wyhk) before me; [and] 
I departed (w’pq) from seven[. . .] of my kingdom. And I slew (w'qtl) seve[nty ki]ngs . . ? 


Finite verbs in Tel Dan, by line: 


wgzr (background, qtl perfect + w) 

ysq (yqtl preterite) 

wyskb (yqtl preterite + w), yhk (yqtl preterite), wy'l (yqtl preterite + w) 
[w] yhmlk (yqtl preterite [+w]) 

wyhk, w'pq (yqtl preterite + w) 

w'qtl (yqtl preterite + w) 

wqtl[t(?)] (background? qtl perfect(?) + w) 


29 09 gx OU ec pes ee d 


w’sm (yqtl preterite + w) 


The main line of narrative in the Tel Dan inscription is dominated by prefixed forms, both with and without 
paratactic waw, which can only be plausibly interpreted as preterites.? Morphologically, in the one place 
evidence is available, line 9's w’sm, the forms appear to be short prefix forms. The only apparent exception 
to this pattern is a broken form in line 8, where, in contrast to nine uses of the prefix preterite in the main 
line of narrative, there appears a form that could plausibly be reconstructed as wqtl[t] “and I killed” 

The nearly contemporary Zakkur inscription, from the early eighth century, follows the same genre 
of royal victory monument. But it provides a useful contrast, for it represents a different verbal system, in 
which the main line of past narrative is conveyed by qtl perfects: 


...DnN-Ton-5uin-an-00305yp mme Tarn 5y-p]nv5yao129nm 
Torn-wv-[2-3vannni [T] m-5yp-9xn-58N w25n 53. 


"Baalshama[yn] made me king (whmlkny) in Hadrach. Then Barhadad son of Hazael, king of 
Aram, organized (an alliance) (whwhd) against me...” 


The two inscriptions have strikingly parallel contents: both are narrated by a king who tells how his career 
began when he was crowned (mlk in the haphel) by the dynastic storm-god. The king became the victim of 
aggression, and seventy kings (Tel Dan 6; Zakkur 8) allied against him, but the storm-god led him (Tel Dan 
5; Zakkur 3, 13-16) to triumph over an overwhelming number of enemies. Simply comparing the syntax of 
parallel phrases in each inscription makes visible the difference in the dominant verb form for narrative (as 
well as the handling of pronominal objects): 


Tel Dan: “[Then] Hadad made me king ([w] yhmlk .. . [yt] nh)? 
Zakkur: “Baalshama[yn] made me king (whmlkny)? 
But while the Tel Dan inscription is consistently narrated with prefix preterite forms, the Zakkur inscrip- 


tion switches from paratactic w + qtl (with the exception of the initial third-person dedicatory formula with 
simple qtl in line 1) to converted yqtl preterites at a dramatic turning point. 


42 Contrast Muraoka (1998) and Rainey (2003) with the arguments of Emerton (1997) and Tropper (1994) that attempt to 
homogenize the uses of the prefix preterite in Old Aramaic and Hebrew. Doing so requires assimilating the glaringly differ- 
ent patterns of Zakkur and Dan, on the one hand, and the Songs of Moses and David versus the Song of the Sea and Song of 
Deborah, on the other, to the completely different verbal system found in Classical Biblical Hebrew prose narrative. 


43 Muraoka (1995, 19) plausibly contrasts precative [$m versus indicative wysym in the Tel Fekheriye inscription. 


44 The comparison with this single phrase is especially telling because we find here one feature that is typically considered 
more developed, the use of the definite direct object marker *(y)t, together with a feature considered more archaic, the prefix 
preterite. 
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[TM PWY 1pn4D25]v5pa3-5s-7r-8SvNi 
[sanan] Tryp rav prn Ta] pwya] 
[ni 302 ]5n0: 718025 mmn-5s- pnv5ya[.75] 
pr58:e25n]- 53-42-15 ns- nii TAY-D[ DX] 
[pawdya *]5 2nsxn-p5yaunn 


“But I raised (w^$?) my hands to Baalsha[may]n and Baalshamay [n] answered me (wy‘nny) [and] 
Baalshamyn [commanded] me through visionaries and messengers; and Baalshamayn [said 
to me], Fear not ("I tzhl), for it was I who made [you k]ing (hml[ktk]), [and I will sta]nd with 
you, and I will save you (‘hs/lk) from all [these kings who] have forced a siege (mh’w) upon 


» 


you. Then [Baalshamayn] said (wy’mr) to [me] . . - 


At the point on which the story hinges, the narrative switches to converted yqtl preterites, except for the 
quoted direct speech of Baalshamayn, which predictably is presented with jussive and future yqtls plus 
simple qtl perfects. 

The language of Zakkur's turning point is typologically more developed, but it is also discursively 
conditioned. The switch in narrative forms corresponds to a pragmatic difference in the nature of the dis- 
course: from setting up the narrative's problem, the storytelling switches to the dramatic moment when 
the problem was solved, the solution that occasions the present dedication of the monument at which the 
king is depicted as speaking. Proof of this discursive conditioning lies in the remainder of the text: while 
the portion describing Zakkur's victory is broken, when the narrative resumes it has returned to the main 
line of qtl perfects. 

The two different scenes with their two different dominant verb forms correspond to a coherent dis- 
tinction between forms of discourse. The qtl perfects of the main narrative mark anteriority—scene-setting 
prior to the main event—while the converted yqtl preterites appear only in the pragmatically marked turn- 
ing point of the drama. 

Is the difference between the two main verbal systems of Tel Dan and Zakkur arbitrary? The narrative 
of the Tel Dan inscription begins before the speaker's lifetime and experience: - nTp - Dxa[w] dn - 5yn 
IN - PONI "The king of Israel had previously entered into my father's land" (line 4). By contrast, the events 
of the Zakkur inscription begin within the speaker's lifetime, with his experience of being made king. The 
distinction between the main narrative modes of the Tel Dan and Zakkur inscriptions may thus be the dis- 
tinction between yqtl preterite-based narrative, anchored in the past outside the speaker's time, versus qtl 
perfect-based report, anchored in the speaker's own time. 

The variation between the verbal systems of the two Old Aramaic victory inscriptions, close in both 
time and content, corresponds to the variation between the main modes of the Songs of Moses and David. 
If the above analysis of their speakers' frameworks is correct, the distinctions may be driven by the same 
discursive pattern. 

By contrast, other contemporary Northwest Semitic inscriptions show more typologically developed 
verbal systems. In the late ninth-century Moabite inscription of Mesha, all narrative is already dominated 
by converted yqtl preterites, though the initial scene is set with qtl perfects. Similarly, the preserved intro- 
ductory narrative of the late eighth-century Deir ‘Alla inscription is entirely in converted yqtl preterites, 
with direct discourse in yqtl imperfects and futures.” 


45 While nothing like these converted forms is found in Late Bronze Age Northwest Semitic texts, they are common in 
late Iron Age inscriptions in Hebrew and the dialect of Deir “Alla, as well as of course in Classical Biblical Hebrew narrative. 


46 1.  wy'tw, wyhz (converted yqtl preterite) 
2.  wy'mrw (converted yqtl preterite) in direct discourse yp‘ (yqtl future) 
3.  wyqm (converted yqtl preterite) 
3-4. wbkh ybkh infinitive absolute modifying yqtl imperfect (or perhaps yqtl preterite preserved in grammaticalized 
form?) 
4.  wy'l(converted yqtl preterite) in direct discourse ysm wtbkh (yqtl present) 
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This situation means that the verbal systems found in Archaic Bibilical Hebrew poetry represent a stage 
typologically prior to what we find in some late ninth- and eighth-century inscriptions—those of Mesha and 
Deir ‘Alla—but roughly the same typological stage as the Tel Dan inscription. By contrast, the transitional 
verbal system found in poetry such as the Oracles of Balaam is typologically parallel to the developmental 
stage found in the early eighth-century Zakkur inscription—a general context that meshes intriguingly 
with the later eighth-century dating of the Deir ‘Alla Balaam inscription itself. 

This variation can be connected back to Canaano-Akkadian, where, as Moran noted in his dissertation, 
the qti form had already become the dominant form for the past in the Byblos letters. Rainey has detailed a 
contrasting yaqtul-preterite yaqtulu-durative system in many more southerly Levantine letters, though he 
sometimes fails to distinguish them by location." 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF LINGUISTIC DIFFERENCE 
IN NORTHWEST SEMITIC 


Recognizing that the variation between the verbal systems of the two oldest Aramaic narrative inscriptions 
corresponds to the variation between the two most typologically archaic modes of Biblical Hebrew poetry 
allows us to restore dialectal and discursive variation to its rightful place at the center of historical change in 
the Northwest Semitic languages.“ We find the typologically earliest documented form of first-millennium 
Northwest Semitic narrative in the late ninth-century Old Aramaic Tel Dan inscription, where all narrative 
is presented with yqtl preterites and background qtl perfects (with perhaps one marked wqtl form attested). 
The nearly contemporary Northwest Semitic narrative of the early eighth-century Old Aramaic Zakkur 
inscription seems to be based on a different type of Old Aramaic narrative verbal system in which narrative 
is all qtl perfects (foreground and background). The striking exception is a dramatic, pragmatically marked 
scene in converted yqtl preterites, which represents a typologically more developed stage similar to that 
found throughout the chronologically earlier but typologically more developed Moabite narrative of Me- 
sha's royal memorial inscription. This narrative system then appears fullblown in only two places: the late 
eighth-century variety of the Deir ‘Alla prophetic visions, and the narratives of Classical Biblical Hebrew. 

This circumstance suggests a modification to the older picture of the development of the Northwest 
Semitic verbal system laid out, for example, by Smith.*’ In this picture, Late Bronze Age Northwest Semitic 
had two finite forms: a preterite yaqtul and a present-future yaqtulu, alongside a nonfinite stative qatala. 
A phonological change, the loss of final short vowels, led to a change in the verbal system as the two finite 
forms fell together. The role of yaqtul preterite was taken over by the formerly stative qatala, thus resulting 
in a new opposition exemplified in the Hebrew distinction between preterite qatal and present-future yiqtol 
(<*yaqtulu). In prose, the syntactic role of *yaqtul preterite was preserved in the grammaticalized form of 
"converted" and morphologically short wayyiqtol preterites, as well as in a few fixed phrases preceded by 
‘z (e.g., Josh. 22:1), while in archaic poetry it was occasionally preserved intact. 

Rather than this picture of a linear development from a Late Bronze Age Northwest Semitic verbal 
system, the system had variety from early on (cf. Moran’s analysis of the Byblos Canaano-Akkadian let- 
ters, where *qatala forms already predominate for past narrative) and developed at different paces. The 
restricted presence of the converted yqtl preterites in Zakkur versus their wide use in Mesha and Deir 
‘Alla suggests that (1) Zakkur is by far the more typologically developed text of the two oldest known Ara- 
maic narratives (versus Tel Dan), but (2), while the rest of Aramaic did not develop in this direction, the 
Aramaic-related variety of Deir ‘Alla did, and that (3) the “converted” tense system of wayyiqtol preterites 


47 E.g. Rainey 2003, 397. He points out that the Mesha inscription also has prefix forms with past reference but does not 
make sufficiently clear that they are never clause-initial in the main narrative (ibid., 403) and comprise part of a very differ- 
ent type of system from the Late Bronze Age set found in Ugaritic and many Canaano-Akkadian letters, on the one hand, or 
the typologically later one found in the Tel Dan inscription and some archaic Hebrew poems. 

48 Labov 1994; 2001. 


49 Smith 1991. 
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may be as much a southern areal feature as anything else, since its main attestations are in Jordan, Judah, 
and presumably Israel. 

Two consequences are thus implied for the historical context of the most typologically archaic Hebrew 
texts: first, contrary to the strong form of Hurvitz's position, they do not represent a single, tightly defined 
stratum, for the nature and rate of change were different in different regions and even within a single lan- 
guage in different discourse types. Such typologically different contrasting verbal systems as the archaic 
prefix-preterite ~ suffix anterior (Aramaic, Tel Dan) and the somewhat more developed suffix-preterite and 
pragmatically marked converted prefix-preterite (Aramaic, Zakkur), within one language, as well as the 
significantly more developed converted-prefix preterite ~ suffix anterior (Moabite, Mesha), are all attested 
in different regions within the same fifty-year period. 

But second, this shift in perspective gives us a more nuanced tool for connecting texts with linguistic 
history. What is historically meaningful is not just a set of forms but the set of roles for and transitions in 
their verbal usage, which we can correlate in the archaic Hebrew poems, and a set of changes attested in 
the Northwest Semitic inscriptions of the ninth to eighth centuries BCE. As much as their roots are docu- 
mented in the Late Bronze Age, none ofthe actual archaic verbal systems we see in the Iron Age are attested 
previously. If the converted tense system is indeed a southern areal feature, with its most advanced, known, 
early representative in the Mesha inscription and a typologically earlier transitional combination in the 
Balaam Oracles, the more archaic features found in Deuteronomy 32, 2 Samuel 22, Exodus 15, and Judges 
5, as well as the Old Aramaic narratives, stand in contrast. This suggests not a stratum but a spectrum for 
the most archaic Hebrew poetry: if the poems are placed closer to the more developed southern, Jordanian 
area of change, they would represent a stage prior to the late ninth century; if they are placed closer to the 
less developed northern, Syrian area of change, they would represent a stage spanning the late ninth and 
early eighth centuries. 

A key goal of current and future research is to trace more precisely how Late Bronze Age verbal syntax 
changed into that of the first half of the first millennium.” Isolating the formally distinct verbal systems 
within the corpus of archaic Hebrew poems helps us look again at the Aramaic material and put it in the 
context of Late Bronze-to-Iron Age linguistic change. The primary stage of work, accomplished by Moran, 
Rainey, Smith, and others, required, at least for heuristic purposes, positing a single Northwest Semitic sys- 
tem with a single set of changes.” But naturally we must move beyond this stage, for all human language 
is both cultural and historical artifact, where the fact of variety is not the end of analysis (as a trend in 
scholarship seems to argue) but the very thing we seek to understand. Indeed, this complex but patterned 
and coherent variety is not only a key way language use acquires social meaning, but also a way the power 
of language takes on a role in history. 


50 Cf. Notarius 2013. 


51 Though Rainey clearly acknowledged the more developed role of Byblian texts in this process, the most promising 
approach to Northwest Semitic variation in the Late Bronze Age is exemplified by Izre'el's (2003) careful attention to phono- 
logical differences implied in different local spellings in the Canaano-Akkadian Amarna letters. 
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AN ARAMAIC COGNATE TO AKKADIAN -I$, HEBREW -9, 
AND UGARITIC -H* 


Aaron Michael Butts 
The Catholic University of America 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Already in 1954, E. A. Speiser argued for a connection between the Hebrew terminative ending -ə and its 
Ugaritic cognate h, on the one hand, and the Akkadian terminative ending -is, on the other hand.' Ugaritic 
was an essential piece to this puzzle, because it showed that the Hebrew terminative ending -ə must have 
been originally consonantal and thus could not derive from the Semitic accusative ending *-a, as it had 
previously been analyzed.? Speiser, however, did not see these forms as strictly cognate, since, for him, Ak- 
kadian § could not correspond to West Semitic h. Rather, Speiser argued that they derived from “the same 
set of morphemes;' viz., the third-person pronouns, which show the same distribution of š versus A in the 
respective languages, i.e., Akkadian šů versus Hebrew hu and Ugaritic hw. More recent research has, how- 
ever, shown that the sound change *s > his typologically common and seems to have occurred in a number 
of West Semitic languages.’ Thus, many Semitists now accept that Akkadian -iš, Hebrew -5, and Ugaritic -h 
are cognate reflecting a common form in Proto-Semitic.* An Aramaic cognate to these endings has, how- 
ever, not yet been proposed in the secondary literature. In this study I argue that a cognate to Akkadian 
-is, Hebrew -», and Ugaritic -h is to be found in the Aramaic adverbial ending *-a. I begin by looking at the 
relevant data in Akkadian (§2), Ugaritic (§3), and Hebrew (§4). I then discuss the Proto-Semitic reconstruc- 
tion (85). Only then do I turn to the Aramaic adverbial ending *-ā and its etymological connection with 
Akkadian -is, Hebrew -», and Ugaritic -h (86). 


* An earlier version of this article was presented at the North American Conference on Afroasiatic Linguistics (NACAL 43), 
Georgetown University, Washington, DC, February 13-15, 2015. I am grateful to the audience for their insightful questions 
and comments. I would also like to thank the following people who helped with this article in various ways: Ahmad Al-Jallad 
(Ohio State University); Ed Cook (The Catholic University of America); Humphrey H. Hardy II (Southeastern Baptist Sem- 
inary); Geoffrey Moseley (Yale University); Eric Reymond (Yale Divinity School); Aaron Rubin (Penn State University); and 
Lucas Van Rompay (Duke University). 


1 Throughout this paper, I use “terminative ending" as in Assyriology for what Hebraists will better known as, inter alia, 
“h-locale? All references to Akkadian texts follow the abbreviation conventions of CAD. 


2 See, e.g., Wright 1890, 141; Brockelmann 1908, 464; Kautzsch 1910, 890a. 
3 Asit turns out, a sound rule that Speiser (1954, 112) saw as "absolutely untenable" is well attested across languages (see 


Voigt 1987, 53-54). In fact, *s > h is even used as an example of a cross-linguistically frequent sound change in an intro- 
ductory textbook for historical linguistics (Campbell 2013, 113). This sound change is discussed in more detail in 85 below. 


4 See, e.g., Al-Jallad 2015, 30; Diakonoff 1965, 58-59 with n. 8; Faber 1981, 254; Gensler 1997, 134-35; Hasselbach 2013, 
21-22, 24, 33; Huehnergard 2004, 148; 2006, 11; Joüon and Muraoka 1991, §93c n. 1; Kogan 2011, 107; Rubin 20102, 38; Trop- 
per 2000, 854.311; apud Kienast 2001, 170; Voigt 1987, 61; 1995, 518 n. 4. The honoree of this Festschrift is among those who 
have expressed reservations about this connection (see Pardee 2003-4, 81, 189); his reservations are addressed in n. 38 below. 
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2. THE AKKADIAN TERMINATIVE ENDING -IŠ 


In Akkadian, the terminative ending is usually realized as -i$? The terminative ending also seems to take 
the form -aš in the following words:* 
(1) ahrátas “in the future" (CAD D 193) — ahrátu "future" (CAD D 193-94) 
darutas "forever" (CAD D 118) — dariitu "eternity" (CAD D 118) 
sitas “at the rising (of the sun), in the east" (CAD S 215) < situ “rise, rising (of the sun), 
east" (CAD S 215-21) 


These only seem to be attested in Standard Babylonian. 
Akkadian -iš occurs most commonly with masculine singular nouns.’ It is, however, also found with 
feminine singular nouns, as in (2). 


(2) šallatiš “as booty" (CAD $1 248) 
In addition, it occasionally occurs with feminine plural nouns, as in (3). 
(3) dariatis “forever” (CAD D 112) 


There are no attested cases of Akkadian -iš occurring with masculine plural nouns, in contrast to Ugaritic, 
as in (19), and Hebrew, as in (24). 

The Akkadian terminative ending -i$is most often found on unbound forms of the noun. It can, howev- 
er, also occur on the bound form of nouns, whether bound by another noun, as in (4), or by a pronominal 
suffix, as in (5). 


(4) Old Akkadian 

i-li-is URUF-su-nu /ilis *alisunu/ “as god of their city" (Na 1 2: 24) 
(5) Old Akkadian 

u-me-ís-sa /yümissa/ "for her day” (MAD 5 8: 20) 


Akkadian -iš can co-occur with the locative ending -um, in which case it is realized as -Sum, as in the ex- 
amples in (6): 


(6) Old Akkadian 
ki-ri-sum, /kirisum/ "into the garden" (MAD 5 8: 8) 
u-um-sum, /yümsum/ “daily” (Sa C2: 42; OB copy) 


Akkadian -iš also co-occurs with the accusative ending -am, as in the examples in (7): 


(7) ayyisam “to where" (CAD A 234) 
ullîšam “to there" (CAD U/W 81) 
umisam “daily” (CAD U/W 99-101) 
warhisam “monthly” (CAD A 258) 


This ending -isam forms adverbs.’ 


5 In general, see Gelb 1969, 88-93; Gensler 1997; Groneberg 1978-79; Hasselbach 2005, 180-81; Kienast 2001, 170-71; Mayer 
1995; von Soden 1995, $67. 


6 Gelb 1969, 92-93; von Soden 1995, §67c. 

7 Throughout this study, the category "noun" includes both substantives and adjectives. 
8 Examples cited from Old Akkadian follow the system of Hasselbach 2005. 

9 von Soden 1995, 867g; Huehnergard 2006, 11 n. 54. 
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The terminative ending -iš is found in Akkadian with nouns after prepositions, as in (8): 
(8) ina labiris “for a long time" (CAD L 26) 


This use is attested with the prepositions ana “to, for; ina “in, on,’ and istu "from" 
Akkadian -iš covers a semantic range similar to that of the preposition ana “to, for, toward.” Its most 
primitive function is marking direction toward, as illustrated in the example in (9): 


(9) Old Akkadian 
a-ás-hi-id ki-ri-is l'ashit kiris/ “I jumped to the orchard” (MAD 5 8: 17) 


The ending also occurs frequently with infinitives in Old Akkadian, as in (10), to express purpose: 


(10) Old Akkadian 
gu-du-si-is /quddusis/ “to consecrate” (Di 6: 11) 


More rarely, the terminative ending -iš can have the semantics of a locative, as in (11): 
(11) puhrissun “in their assembly” 


This locative use is not attested in Old Akkadian.” 
The most common use of the terminative ending in Akkadian is to form qualitative adverbs from adjec- 
tives, and occasionally substantives, as in the examples in (12) from Old Akkadian:” 


(12) Old Akkadian 
gi-ni-ís-ma /kénisma/ “truly” 
is-ti-ni-is /'istenis/ “together, jointly” 
da-ri-is /daris/ “forever” 
ar-hi-is larhis/ “quickly” 


da-ni-is /dannis/ “greatly” 


From this adverbial use, the terminative ending -i$ developed a comparative use, which is found in poetry 
after ca. 1300 BCE, as in the examples in (13): 


(13) ilis “like a God" 


rimanis “like a wild bull" 


The comparative use is a secondary development.” 

Finally, a word needs to be said about the distribution of -i$ in Akkadian. It is fully productive only in 
Old Akkadian. In later dialects, -i$ continues to be productive only in forming adverbs. Its other uses, espe- 
cially in the meaning “to,” are, however, restricted to a particular set of nouns after Old Akkadian. 

Forms related to the terminative ending -is are found in the dative pronouns in Akkadian. Consider, for 
instance, the independent dative pronouns in Old Babylonian given in (14): 


(14) SG PL 

1C iyasim niasim 
2M kásim kunüsim 
2F kásim kinasim 


10 von Soden 1995, §67b. 
11 So Gensler 1997, 133; Hasselbach 2005, 181; contra von Soden 1995, §67a. 
12 See Hasselbach 2005, 181. 


13 von Soden 1995, §67c; and esp. Hasselbach 2013, 21. This use seems to represent a grammaticalization of dative to com- 
parative, a development that is well attested cross-linguistically (Heine and Kuteva 2002, 103, with additional references). 


14 It should be noted that Akkadian -iš may also be productive with infinitives in early Old Babylonian (Whiting 1987, 11). 
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3M Suasim sunusim 
3F Siasim Sinasim 


Huehnergard argues that these forms represent an Akkadian inheritance from Proto-Semitic (and Afro-Asi- 
atic). As per Huehnergard,'^ these forms consist of the independent personal pronouns plus some form of 
the terminative ending (i.e., š) and a form related to the ventive (i.e., m). The exact derivation is discussed 
in further detail in $5 below. 

Akkadian also has suffixed dative pronouns, the Old Babylonian forms of which are found in (15): 


(15) SG PL 

1C -am / -m / -im -niasim 
2M -kum -kunüsim 
2F -kim -kinasim 
3M -šum -sunusim 
3F -šim -šināšim 


In contrast to the independent dative pronouns cited in (14), Huehnergard argues that these suffixed dative 
pronouns are Fast Semitic innovations. He proposes that this development began with the first common 
singular forms, which are the same as those of the ventive ending. Thus a ventive *yatrudü-nim “they sent 
(+ allative)" was at some point reanalyzed as “they sent to me?” which would have led to the contrast in (16): 


(16) *yatrudü-ni *they sent me" : *yatrudü-nim "they sent to me" 
The singular dative forms could then be built analogically on this contrast: 
(17) -ni: -nim :: -Su: X = -Sum, etc. 


The plural forms, in contrast, were created by suffixing the independent plural forms listed above in (14). 


3. THE UGARITIC TERMINATIVE ENDING -H 


In Ugaritic, the terminative ending is a final -/.? This h cannot be a mater lectionis; it must be consonantal.'? 
Little else can be said about the phonology of the form in Ugaritic based on internal evidence." It should, 
however, be noted that the terminative ending does occur in Ugaritic after the following nouns, which 
likely ended in a vowel: 


(18) bbth “at Bibitta" (RS 24.244:31) 
mrh *to Mari" (RS 24.244:78) 


Pardee uses these forms as evidence for reconstructing the terminative ending without a vowel before the 
consonant, i.e., Ugaritic -ha.”' This proposal will be discussed in more detail in 85 and 87 below. 


15 Huehnergard 2006, 11-12. This argument is against his earlier opinion in Huehnergard and Woods 2004, 249, where such 
forms are considered to be an East Semitic innovation. 

16 Huehnergard 2006, 11 n. 53. 

17 Ibid., 12. For the Akkadian ventive as marking the allative, or direction toward, see Kouwenberg 2002. 

18 In general, see Aartun 1974, 40-43; Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, 59; Pardee 2000b, 57-58; 2003-4, 80-82, 189; Tropper 
2000, 320-25. 

19 It should be noted that Tropper (2000, §54.315.2) claims the terminative ending can be written in Ugaritic without the 
consonantal h. Pardee (2003-4, 190) is, however, correct to criticize this argument. 


20 Pardee (2003-4, 80) and Bordreuil and Pardee (2009, 59) assume there was a vocalic element after the h, which they give 
as a. Tropper, in contrast, vocalizes the Ugaritic as /-áh/ (2000, 320). The long vowel is, however, impossible since it would 
give *o in Hebrew due to the Canaanite shift (so already Pardee 2003-4, 80). 


21 Pardee 2003-4, 189; see also idem 2000b, 57-58, and Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, 59. 
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The Ugaritic terminative ending -h occurs on singular forms, as in Akkadian, but unlike Akkadian it is 
also found on masculine plural nouns, where it is sequenced after mimation, as is illustrated in (19): 


(19) $mmh *to the heavens" 


Unlike in Hebrew and Akkadian, the terminative ending is not attested in construct in Ugaritic.” It does, 
however, seem to occur after a preposition, as is illustrated in (20): 


(20) 1 *nt'h' “to *Anatu" (RS 1.005:13)? 


This construction can be compared with the Akkadian example in (8) and the Hebrew ones in (27) and (28). 
The most common function of the Ugaritic terminative ending -h is direction toward. This occurs most 
often with locations, as in the example in (21): 


(21) Ugaritic Kirta 
8) tntkn . üdm'th ©? km. tglm . ársh €? km hmst . mtth 


"His tears pour forth // like shekels to the ground // like five (shekel weights) to the bed" 
(CAT 1.14:1:28-30) 


This function seems to be productive in Ugaritic. More rarely, the terminative ending in Ugaritic can indi- 
cate direction toward a time: 


(22) Ugaritic Sahru wa-Salimu 
62 Qt] tm. att. il. átt. il. w. Imh... 9... btm. bt. il. bt. il (46) w "Imh... 


"The two women will be the wives of 'Ilu // the wives of 'Ilu forever . . . the two daughters 
will be the daughters of 'Ilu // the daughters of ?Ilu forever . . ? (CAT 1.23:42, 45-46) 


The temporal use of the terminative ending is, however, only attested with ‘Imh “forever” in Ugaritic.^ 
In addition to the directional uses, the terminative ending -h occurs with an adverbial use in Ugaritic,” 
as in the example in (23). 


(23) Ugaritic Drunkenness of 'Ilu 
31) yšt áhdh . dm zt. hr'p'át 
“One is to put (this) together with olive oil of Autumn (reading hrpn)" (CAT 1.114: 31’) 


This adverbial use of -h is attested only with áhdh (CAT 1.71:10, 25; 1.49:5), as well as possibly with the re- 
lated hapax legomenon yhdh (CAT 1.175:12). 


4. THE HEBREW TERMINATIVE ENDING -2 


In Biblical Hebrew, the terminative ending takes the form of a final unstressed -5, which is written in the 
consonantal text with h as a mater lectionis.” As stated in the Introduction above ($1), this final -ə was tra- 
ditionally analyzed as a remnant of the accusative ending *-a." The discovery and decipherment of Ugaritic, 
however, showed that the final -h in Hebrew must have been originally consonantal. That is, the termina- 
tive ending must have at one time been *-ah in Hebrew. By the time of the Masoretes, however, *-ah had 
developed into -ə with the h functioning as a mater lectionis. 


22 Tropper 2000, 854.314. 

23 With comments in Pardee 1995; 2000a, 247-48. 

24 For other occurrences of ‘Imh “forever” see CAT 1.19:III:48, 55; 1.19:IV:6. 
25 Tropper 2000, §§54.313, 54.323d. 


26 In general, see Hoftijzer 1981; Jotion and Muraoka 1991, 278-82; Kautzsch 1910, §90a-i; Waltke and O'Connor 1990, 
185-86. 


27 Seen. 2 above. 
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In Hebrew, the terminative ending -»is most common with singular forms.” It can, however, also occur 
on masculine plural nouns ending in -im,” as in (24), and on seemingly “dual” nouns ending in -ayim,” as 
in (25). 

(24) na"rv2 kasdimo “to the Chaldeans” (Ezek. 11:24) 
(25) non misraymo “to Egypt” (Gen. 12:10) 
These forms can be compared with the Ugaritic example in (19). 


Hebrew -ə occurs most often on unbound forms of the noun. It can, however, also occur on nouns in 
construct,” as in (26): 


(26) 407 nma beto yosep “into the house of Joseph" (Gen. 43:17) 


This construction can be compared with the Akkadian examples in (4) and (5). 
The Hebrew terminative ending can occur after a preposition,” as in (27) and (28): 


(27) 7700 nn» Ayaan wawi MIATA ^75 nin 
hinne kle bet-YHWH muSobim mibbobelo ‘atta mhero 


“the vessels of the house of the LORD will be brought back from Babylon now quickly” 
(Jer. 27:16) 


(28) miaga dg WW mna ww? nnscogwonk gan 
wayyobe' "oti "el-petah Sa‘ar bet-YHWH "áser "el-hassopono 
“He brought me to the opening of the door of the house of the LORD which was toward 
the north" (Ezek. 8:14) 


These examples can be compared with the Akkadian example in (8) and the Ugaritic example in (20). 
The Hebrew terminative ending most frequently expresses direction toward, as in (29): 


(29) nian ejm NIN 
habe? "et-ho'ánosim habboyto 
"Bring these men into the house" (Gen. 43:16) 


Like Ugaritic, the Hebrew terminative ending can indicate direction toward a time, as in (30): 


(30) mim omo yin nim npnzcns PID) 
wsomarto "*et-hahuqqo hazzot lmo'ádoh miyyamim yomimo 


"You should keep this commandment in its time from year to year" (Exod. 13:10) 


Rarely, the Hebrew terminative ending has a locative function, as in (31): 


(31) nnaran mpm 
whiqtarto hammizbeho 
"and you should make (it) smoke on the altar" (Exod. 29:13) 


Even more rarely, the terminative ending seems to function adverbially in Hebrew, as in (32): 


28 Hoftijzer 1981, 19-59. 

29 Ibid., 99-104. 

30 Ibid., 95-98. 

31 Ibid., 63-79. 

32 Ibid., 60—62, 80—94, 99-104, 132-37. 
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(32) min "as naonhs ANDI 
wgam-'omno '"ühoti bat-^»bi hu 
"and truly she is my sister" (Gen. 20:12; see also Josh. 7:20) 


In this example, ’omno “truly (< in truth)" approaches an adverbial function (and so it is glossed in BDB) 
similar to its more frequently occurring cognate mnom "truly?? The adverbial function of the terminative 


ending is, however, very rare in Hebrew.” 
5. THE PROTO-SEMITIC POSTPOSITION TERMINATIVE PARTICLE *-S‘A 


Before proceeding to the Aramaic data, it is necessary to dwell for a moment on the reconstruction of the 
Proto-Semitic form. A good place to begin is with what exactly is being reconstructed. Citing Hebrew 
migraymo “to Egypt" in (25) and Ugaritic $mmh “to the heavens" in (19), Pardee has argued that the Hebrew 
and Ugaritic terminative endings cannot be case markers since they occur after mimation and therefore 
after the case and number marking in both languages.” Similarly, a number of scholars, including Golden- 
berg, Hasselbach, and Huehnergard,* prefer to see Akkadian iš as an adverbial marker, not a case marker.” 
One piece of evidence for this view is that Akkadian -iš can be combined with the case endings, albeit in a 
different order from that in Hebrew and Ugaritic, as is illustrated by the forms with -isam in (7). Thus the 
Proto-Semitic etymon of Akkadian -is, Hebrew -», and Ugaritic -h should be reconstructed as a postposition 
particle, not as a case ending.” 

How, then, should this Proto-Semitic postposition particle be reconstructed? I begin with the conso- 
nant. As is well known, there are a number of places where § in Akkadian corresponds to h in West Semitic. 


These correspondences are outlined in the table in (33): 


+ + 
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= 8 = 8 E = E 

os og as £ 8&5 D 

e S y 2 os 9 3 o = 
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= E = E O S og E Ou 

269 99 2 x 3 5 ag 

2 A Ann 2 E E & D 

=o mU z =v = BR 

5 0 1 D i 5 PR T O S 

e Aa e Aa € & eo Oy = o Aa 
Akkadian sü Si Saprus yusapris -iš šum 
Ga‘az wa atu yeati af ‘ala yaf al (-ha) am 
Mehri he se harkub yaharkab ham 
Sabaic hh hw k? hfl yhfl hm 
Minaic s'w s'yt spl ysfl hmw 
Arabic huwa hiya "af'ala yuf ilu "in 


33 See Jotion and Muraoka 1991, 281. 

34 It should, however, be noted that the terminative ending also occurs in Hebrew with certain adverbial particles, such as 
ma'l “upward.” 

35 Pardee 2003-4, 189; see also Pardee 2000b, 57-58; Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, 59. 

36 Goldenberg 2013, 146; Hasselbach 2013, 21-22; Huehnergard 2000, 311; see also Huehnergard 2006, 11 n. 54. 

37 Cf. also the following statement concerning Akkadian by Huehnergard and Woods (2004, 243): “It is not clear whether 
the terminative and the locative represent vestigial case markers or adverbial formatives? 

38 Similarly Hasselbach 2013, 71; contra Gensler 1997, 135, 143. Pardee (2003-4, 81, 189) has expressed reservations about 
the etymological connection of Akkadian -is, Hebrew -», and Ugaritic -h primarily on the basis that Gelb (1969, 91) saw the 
former as a case ending, whereas Pardee is convinced that the latter two cannot be such. As argued above, however, Akka- 
dian -i§ is likely a postposition particle just as Hebrew -ə and Ugaritic -h are. 
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Ugaritic hw hy spl yip -h hm, im 
Hebrew hu hi hip‘il yop ‘il -3 "m 
Aramaic “hu "hi "hapfil *yVhapfil "-d "in 


Various attempts have been made to explain this distribution.? There is, however, a growing consensus that 
the most economical solution is a sound rule of *s' > h in (some of) the West Semitic languages." One of the 
problems with this rule is the conditioning environment. Voigt, for instance, proposed that *s' went to hin 
West Semitic except in roots and in the CT stems.“ This proposal (partly) explains the distribution of š and 
h in the Table in (33), but it is not a valid sound rule, at least not according to the neogrammarians, since it 
refers to conditioning factors outside phonology.” 

Huehnergard, in contrast, proposes that the *s’ > h sound rule operates only in prevocalic position.” 
He, however, must appeal to “root integrity" to explain all the cases in which the rule does not operate— 
and these cases are in fact the majority. That is, with the root Js'm* “to hear,’ this sound rule should have 
resulted in a third masculine singular suffix conjugation *hami‘a (< *s'ami'a), whereas the third masculine 
singular prefix conjugation would have remained *"yis'ma', since *s' was not prevocalic. According to 
Huehnergard, “paradigm pressure" blocked the operation of the sound rule, and thus *s‘ami‘a is found in- 
stead of expected **hami‘a. 

Al-Jallad has criticized Huehnergard's proposed prevocalic conditioning environment and especially 
his appeal to “paradigm pressure" on the basis that it cannot account for certain isolated nouns, such as 
*s'amáy- "sky; *s'idt- "six? and *s'ab^- “seven.’* According to Al-Jallad, if the conditioning environment 
was prevocalic, the sound rule would have obtained in all forms of such words, and there would not have 
been any forms by which *s! could be preserved/restored through “paradigm pressure" (in contrast to forms 
such as *yis'ma‘ discussed above). Nevertheless, as Fox has established, isolated nouns do not exist in a syn- 
chronic analysis of any Semitic language, since roots can be extracted from such nouns in all the daughter 
languages.“ Thus, denominative roots—the existence of which Al-Jallad does not deny*—could perhaps 
have motivated the preservation of *s' in isolated nouns in which the *s' > h rule would have otherwise 
operated. Al-Jallad also criticizes Huehnergard's appeal to “paradigm pressure" on the basis that in the case 
of isolated nouns much more common forms would have been leveled to a marginal form. This observa- 
tion is of course true. It should, however, be noted that the leveling of a common form to a marginal form 
is indisputably attested cross-linguistically. Thus, despite Al-Jallad’s criticisms, Huehnergard's proposed 
prevocalic conditioning environment for the *s! > h rule remains viable, at least for this author. 


39 For brief histories of research, see Al-Jallad 2015, 27-29; Gensler 1997, 135; Kogan 2011, 107; Voigt 1987, 50-53. 


40 Proto-Semitic *s'/s/ in this paper corresponds to traditional *š (for this reconstruction, see Cantineau 1951; Faber 1981; 
1985; Steiner 1977; 1982; Voigt 1979; 1992). 


41 Voigt 1987. 

42 So also Al-Jallad 2015, 28. 

43 Huehnergard 2006, 7-8. 

44 This example derives from Rubin 20102, 28. 

45 Al-Jallad 2015, 28-29. For isolated nouns in Semitic (also called primary nouns), see Fox 1998; 2003, 61-87. 
46 Fox 2003, 60, and with more detail Fox 1998. 

47 Al-Jallad 2015, 28. 


48 To take just one example, the third masculine plural is much more common in Semitic than the third feminine plural, 
since any group containing at least one male defaults to masculine. Nevertheless, the inherited y- prefix of the third mascu- 
line plural prefix conjugation was leveled to the t- prefix of the third feminine plural prefix conjugation in Ugaritic as well as 
in an Old Akkadian incantation from Kish (Westenholz 1978, 165 nn. 49, 50), in Mari documents from the sakkanakku period 
(for attestations, see Limet 1975, 48; 1976; Durand 1982, 81-86; for discussion, see Westenholz 1978, 165 with nn. 49 and 50; 
Edzard 1985; Rainey 1996, 26-28; Hasselbach 2004, 24 with n. 8), and in several dialects of Peripheral Akkadian, including 
the Akkadian of Ugarit (Huehnergard 1989, 160) and the canaanizing Amarna letters (Moran 1951 [= Moran 2003, 159-64]; 
Izre’el 1987; Rainey 1996, 43-45). 
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In response to Huehnergard, Al-Jallad proposes a different conditioning environment for the *s! > h 
rule.” According to Al-Jallad, the *s' > h rule operated at word boundaries, which would have resulted in 
asymmetry for many of the forms listed in the table in (33).? The third masculine singular C-stem suffix 
conjugation in West Semitic, for instance, would have undergone the *s! > h sound change, thereby giving 
“hap‘ila («*s'ap'ila), whereas the prefix conjugation would not have done so, thus leaving *yus'ap'il un- 
changed. Many of the resulting asymmetries would, then, have been leveled in the individual languages. 
Aramaic, for instance, would have leveled the *h-causative throughout, thereby giving "hap'il-" yVhap'il, 
whereas Ugaritic would have leveled the *s'-causitive, thus giving sp‘l~ysp‘l. To account for the many nouns 
and verbs where the *s! > h rule did not operate even though at a word boundary, Al-Jallad refers to an- 
alogical “paradigm pressure.” A noun such as *s'ami"- “the one who hears,” for instance, would have fre- 
quently been preceded by proclitic prepositions, so there would have been environments where s! was not 
in word-boundary position enabling its preservation analogically. The same would be true for nouns with 
a C, of *s', where C, would not be in word-boundary position when the noun was bound, either by another 
noun or an enclitic personal pronoun. Similarly, verbs with a C, or C, of *s' would occur in many forms 
in which C, or C, was not at a word boundary thereby enabling the retention of *s'. Thus Al-Jallad—like 
Huehnergard—appeals to a number of analogical developments to explain the attested data. In my view, 
both Huehnergard and Al-Jallad propose viable conditioning environments for the *s* > h rule. Despite the 
uncertainties that remain over its exact conditioning environment, this sound rule of *s' > h remains the 
best way to account for the distribution of § and h in the forms in (33). 

Setting aside the reconstruction of the consonant, we can now turn to the reconstruction of the vow- 
el(s). If Huehnergard's proposed conditioning environment of the *s! > h rule as prevocalic is accepted, 
then a vowel must be reconstructed after the consonant. This vowel would have to be either *a or *u (but 
not *i), since the final vowel was lost already in Old Akkadian where final *i remains. One potential datum 
of evidence in favor of *ais Ga‘az -ha, which is used as an accusative marker on proper nouns and may well 
be cognate with Akkadian -is, Hebrew -», and Ugaritic -/h.? The pivot for the development of a directional 
marker into a more general accusative case ending in Gəʻəz can be found with verbs of motion. Verbs of 
motion in Go'2z can govern an accusative, as in the example in (34). 


(34) hor bet-à samnan 
“Go to the house of Samnan" (Isa. 22:15)? 


When used with verbs of motion, an original terminative ending could have been reanalyzed as an accusa- 
tive. The following sentence illustrates this pivot: 


(35) wáhorá xabàá nogusà falost'em gerare-ha xaba 'abemelek 


“He went to the king of the Philistines, to Gerar, to Abimelech" (Jub. 24:8)" 


Here an original terminative ending -ha in gerare-ha could have been reanalyzed as an accusative, given 
the use of the accusative with verbs of motion, as was illustrated in (34). Once reanalyzed as an accusative 
marker, the ending -ha could then be extended to contexts outside verbs of motion. If the connection be- 
tween Goa‘az -ha and Akkadian -is, Hebrew -5, and Ugaritic -h is accepted, then a final short *a should be 


49 Al-Jallad actually proposes two different possible conditioning environments. The first one is discussed above in the 
main text. Al-Jallad's second proposed conditioning environment is *s! > h when intervocalic. This proposal is more a re- 
finement of Huehnergard's argument discussed above than an entirely new conditioning environment. In addition, since 
Al-Jallad (2015, 37) himself prefers his first proposal, the second proposal is not discussed further in this study. 

50 Ibid., 29-35. 

51 Or Al-Jallad’s second proposed conditioning environment of intervocalic (see n. 49 above). 

52 This etymological connection was already made by Aartun (1974, 40) and Huehnergard (apud Al-Jallad 2015, 36). 

53 Ed. Bachmann 1893. The Greek Vorlage reads nopevov eic TO TAOTOPAPLOV, zxpóc Lopvev tov tapiav “Go to the small 
chamber, to Somnas the treasurer,’ with the prepositions eic “into” and xpóg “to, toward.” 

54 VanderKam 1989. 
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reconstructed after *s!. The reconstruction of this final vowel should, however, remain tentative, since it 
is based on limited evidence: a disputed sound rule and a Ga‘az form that may not ultimately be cognate.” 

Only the vowel before the consonant remains to be discussed. Tropper has argued for reconstructing 
the vowel as *a, which would account for Hebrew -ə < *-ah.*’ He explains the i in Akkadian -iš by a sound 
rule in Akkadian whereby *a > i/ _š citing the preposition istu as another example of this rule. Many coun- 
terexamples can, however, be found to this proposed sound rule, such as ilbas “he dressed,’ ilabbas “he is 
dressed,” etc. (CAD L 34). Huehnergard, in contrast, reconstructs the vowel before the consonant as “i, as is 
attested in Akkadian -is, and argues that this unaccented "i was lowered in Hebrew to *a due to the guttural 
h (< *s)).5 This sound rule is well established in Hebrew and attested in other forms, such as * mazbih > * maz- 
bah > mizbah “altar of" (construct).? So, Huehnergard's reconstruction of "isa presents a better alternative 
to Tropper's. I return to Huehnergard's proposal in the conclusion to this study (87). 

A different solution has been proposed by Pardee, who sees this problem as one of segmentation.” That 
is, whereas Tropper and Huehnergard understand the vowel to the left of *s'to belong to the terminative 
particle, Pardee argues that it does not. In support of this argument, he cites Ugaritic forms that would have 
ended in a vowel such as bbt-h “to Bibitta” and mrh “to Mari" in (18), as well as $mm-h /Samima-ha/ in (19). 
Pardee wonders how a terminative ending that begins with a vowel would be attached to such words that 
end in a vowel. 

To frame the question in a slightly different way, in a Hebrew word such as *kaSdimah > kasdimo “to the 
Chaldeans” in (24), it seems obvious that the right-most *a could be the final vowel of the plural morpheme 
*-ima and not part of the terminative ending. Why then are we so quick to assume that the same is not 
true of forms on singular nouns such as Hebrew *’arsah > 'argo “to the earth"? Couldn't the *a before the *h 
actually be the accusative case ending? It is not enough to say that a form such as kasdimo, where the ter- 
minative particle is added to a masculine plural noun, represents a secondary development in Hebrew, since 
similar examples are found in Ugaritic, as in (19). In addition, the terminative ending is found on feminine 
plural nouns in Akkadian, as in (3), even if it is not found on masculine plural nouns in that language. The 
use of the terminative ending with plural nouns is probably, then, a Proto-Semitic feature, and thus forms 
such as Hebrew kasdimo cannot be so easily dismissed. 

Pardee's argument can be further bolstered by looking at the independent dative pronouns in Akkadi- 
an, the paradigm of which is repeated here from (14) above: 


55 Ga‘az -ha can derive from *-ha (and not *- hà) given the rule “a > a/ G_, where G = f, $, h, h, x} (for this rule, see Lambdin 
1978, 15-16; Tropper 2002, 37). 


56 Al-Jallad (2015, 34-35) has proposed that the Mehri preposition ha- (his transcription), along with its presumed Had- 
ramitic cognate h- as well as other cognates in the Modern South Arabian languages, is a reflex of the “unbound form” of 
the Proto-Semitic terminative ending. (What seems to be a preposition iš in the Akkadian of Mari [CAD I/J 222] could po- 
tentially be added as a cognate. For attestations of the Akkadian form with full discussion and literature, see Gensler 1997.) 
Al-Jallad’s proposed etymology is, however, not without difficulties: (1) How a postposition particle and a preposition could 
be related etymologically remains unexplained (so even Al-Jallad 2015, 34-35). It should be noted that Gensler (1997) has 
argued in detail that such a relationship is unlikely—if not impossible—in Semitic. (2) The Jibbali cognate to the Mehri prep- 
osition is her “to, for" (Rubin 2014, 243-46). The final r of Jibbali her would need to be secondary for Al-Jallad’s etymology 
to work; unfortunately, the historical phonology of the Modern South Arabian languages is not well enough understood to 
confirm that this is the case. Finally, even if Al-Jallad’s proposed etymology is accepted, a possibility I do not want to rule 
out, the Mehri preposition is not ha- as given by Al-Jallad, but it is h- either without a vowel or with schwa as given by Ru- 
bin (2010b, 184-87). Thus, even if it is ultimately cognate with the Proto-Semitic terminative ending, the Mehri preposition 
h- does not provide any evidence for the reconstruction of a final *a after * st. 


57 Tropper 2000, 320. 

58 Apud Al-Jallad 2015, 31 n. 7. 

59 It should be noted that the *i must be unaccented; the accented form yields mizbeah < * mizbíh < * mazbíh-. 
60 Pardee 2003-4, 80-81, 189. 
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(36) = (14) 
SG PL 
1C iyasim niasim 
2M kásim kunüsim 
2F kásim kinasim 
3M Suasim sunusim 
3F siasim Sinasim 


As Huehnergard notes, these forms can be derived from the independent personal pronouns plus some form of 
the terminative ending (i.e., š) and a form related to the ventive (i.e., m). He suggests the following derivation: 


(37) “Thus, formally, a form such as šuāšim may be derived from *su’a + isa + -m, with loss of 


the i of *- isa and dissimilation of the final -a of “isa after the preceding à; the final -m is 


presumably connected with the ventive marker in some way! 


Particularly relevant for the point being made here is Huehnergard's remark about the “loss of i” in the 
terminative ending: note this loss is entirely unexplained. A more straightforward derivation would suggest 
a reconstruction of the terminative ending without a vowel, as in (38): 


(38) *s'u'd + sla + m > *slu'áslam > *s'wüslim > Suasim 


If the terminative ending is reconstructed without a vowel, then the vowel between the noun and the post- 
position particle can be explained as a case ending, following Pardee. In Hebrew, this vowel would reflect 
the accusative case followed by a postposition adverbial particle.? Akkadian -is in contrast, would be the 
genitive case ending, perhaps because the terminative particle governed this case in this language. Also, 
the Akkadian examples with -aš, given in (1), could, like the Hebrew form, be explained as the accusative 
case plus the terminative ending. Thus it is proposed that the Proto-Semitic postposition particle be recon- 
structed as *-s!g.9 

Finally, a word needs to be said about the semantics of this particle. In Proto-Semitic, its primary func- 
tion seems to have been to mark direction toward. This use is found in Akkadian, as in (9), in Ugaritic, as in 
(21), and in Hebrew, as in (29). This sense of direction could be used both with regard to location as well as 
time. In addition, already in Proto-Semitic the ending seems to have developed into a more general adverbi- 
al marker, since this use is found commonly in Old Akkadian, as in (12), as well as rarely in both Ugaritic, as 
in (23), and Hebrew, as in (32). It should be noted that the development of motion to manner adverbializers 
is common cross-linguistically.* 


6. THE ARAMAIC ADVERBIAL ENDING *-A 


With the broader Semitic situation now laid out, it is possible to turn to Aramaic. In Aramaic, adverbs can be 
formed in two basic ways. The first and by far more common is from the status absolutus form of nouns. Two 
examples from Achaemenid Aramaic, the first masculine and the second feminine, are given in (39) and (40): 


(39) Achaemenid Aramaic (late fifth century BCE) 


Sgy' hdyt 
“I rejoiced abundantly” (TAD A3.5:2) 


61 Huehnergard 2006, 11 n. 53. 


62 Cf. the following statement by Pardee (2003-4, 82): “It appears necessary to posit that the accusative case functioned as 
the adverbial case in West Semitic; that the deictic morpheme /h(V)/ affixed to such forms in Ugaritic and Hebrew marked 
this function more explicitly? 


63 It should be noted that Diakonoff (1965, 58) already reconstructed the ending without a vowel to the left of the sibilant. 
64 See Gensler 2000, 252-54. 
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(40) Achaemenid Aramaic (459/460 BCE) 
lhn byt? znk P Slyt ^nt lzbnh wlmntn rhmt l'hrnn 


“But, as for that house, you do not have authority to sell (it) or to give (it) as a gift to 
others" (TAD B2.4:6-7) 


The feminine singular form in (40) is especially marked since it prima facie looks like a feminine singular 
status constructus. It is, however, in fact an archaic feminine singular status absolutus. The adverbial use of 
the feminine singular status absolutus also occurs with nouns with the nisba suffix -ay, as in (41):° 


(41) Achaemenid Aramaic (late fifth century BCE) 
Ihn gnbyt ‘bdn 
“But, they act like thieves" (TAD A4.2:5) 
These forms from Achaemenid Aramaic continue to be productive in many later dialects of Aramaic. In 


Syriac, for instance, all these forms are found. Syriac equivalents to (39) and (40) are given in (42) and (43), 
respectively: 


(42) Book of the Laws of the Countries (ca. 220 CE) 
holen d'emart tob Sappirin 


"These things that you have said are very proper" (14.19)96 


(43) Ephrem (d. 373 CE), Hymns on Nisibis 

‘nak hzot debe who ga‘ya rabbat 

“Your flock saw the wolves, and behold it cries out greatly” (4.6)? 
The Syriac equivalent of the form in (41), that is, the feminine singular status absolutus of nouns with the 
nisba suffix -ày, is the relatively common adverbial ending -2'it. So the most common way to derive ad- 
verbs in Aramaic is through the status absolutus form of nouns. 

A second, rarer way in which adverbs are derived in Aramaic is with the ending *-a. It is this ending *-à 

that I propose should be connected with Akkadian -is, Hebrew -a, and Ugaritic -h. In Biblical Aramaic, this 
ending *-à is realized as unaccented -5, as in the following example: 


(44) Biblical Aramaic 

RPM MIR NIMR) 

w'attuno 'eze yattiro 

"The furnace was made exceedingly hot" (Dan. 3:22; see also 7:7) 
The word yattir» (<* yattira) here functions as a qualitative adverb meaning "greatly, exceedingly? Note that 
yattira cannot easily be analyzed as a feminine singular status absolutus adjective or as a masculine singular 
status emphaticus adjective: in either case, for instance, what would it be modifying? It also cannot be an- 
alyzed as the adverbial use of the feminine singular status absolutus adjective, since this use preserves the 
archaic -t, as in (40), (41), and (43). Another example of the Aramaic adverbial ending *-d is given in (45): 


(45) Biblical Aramaic 
82719 NDR? NIN? PVN 
womrin lmalko yassibo malka 


“They said to the king, ‘Certainly, king’” (Dan. 3:24) 


65 Cf. also msryt “in Egyptian” (TAD B3.7:5) and ’rmyt “in Aramaic” (TAD B2.11:4, 6). 
66 Ed. Drijvers 1965. 

67 Ed. Beck 1961. 

68 Butts 2010. 
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The adverb here is yassibo (< *yassiba), and it is given in response to the question, “Did we not cast three 
men into the fire bound?" (rna2n NURI grim nnn ru x57). Both yattiro and yassibo, then, are qual- 
itative adverbs derived with a final unaccented -ə from adjectives.” 

This same adverbial ending *-à occurs with a directional force in Biblical Aramaic, as in (46): 


(46) Biblical Aramaic 
TIN (YIN) NYIN IN 1997 Dp FANT 
ubotrok tqum malku shri ^r^ ("ára*) minnok 


"After you, another kingdom inferior to you will arise" (Dan. 2:39) 


There is a Ketiv-Qere issue here. The Qere is for "ára' (i.e., status absolutus), but the Ketiv is for "ar^. Thus 
the word in the consonantal text has the ending "-à to derive an adverb meaning “below” or “inferior” 
< “toward the earth.” The Qere of "ára*, in contrast, exchanges the adverbial ending *-à for an adverbial forma- 
tion with the status absolutus. The same directional semantics are found with the ending *-à in Achaemenid 
Aramaic, as in the example in (47). 


(47) Achaemenid Aramaic (420 BCE) 
[wslyt^] "nty bhn Imnsq T wlmnht wlmnpq br’ 
"You [have the right] with them to go up, to go down, or to go out" (TAD B3.7:13-14) 


Here the noun *barr- “outside” occurs with a final aleph, which derives a directional form meaning “to the 
outside? 

In each of these cases, then, a final *-à, which is marked with a mater lectionis of °, is used to derive an 
adverb from a noun. Several of these adverbs are directional, as in *barrá “to the outside" and "ara “inferior 
(< to the earth); whereas others are qualitative, as in *yattird “exceedingly” and *yassibà "certainly? 

Before locating this Aramaic adverbial ending *-à within its broader Semitic context, it is necessary to 
look at a few more possible examples involving kollo. The word koll», usually written kl’ (and possibly rarely 
as klh), occurs several times in Biblical Aramaic” as well as a number of times in Achaemenid Aramaic (ca. 
thirty-five times).” Fitzmyer has argued that all cases of kolla should be analyzed as the substantive *kull- 
“all, every” in the status emphaticus.” This analysis indeed seems likely for some cases, as in the following 
example: 


(48) kP zy ‘byd In ’rsm P yd‘ 
“Aršam did not know all that was done to us” (TAD A4.8:29) 


In this example, kl? is probably best analyzed as a noun “all” modified by the following relative clause. The 
interpretation of other cases of kollo is not, however, as clear. Consider, for instance, the following example: 


(49) Achaemenid Aramaic (late fifth century BCE) 
wmnd'[m] "hrn zy lqht kP htb hb Imspt 
“Any other thing that you took, kl, return and give to MSPT" (TAD A6.15:6-7) 


69 Note that yassibo is translated with an adverb in Greek (GAnOdc). The Syriac Peshitta, however, has a prepositional 
phrase “in truth” (bqusto). 

70 It should be noted that yassibo is accented by the Masoretes on the last syllable; it would, however, be a very minor 
emendation to move the accent to the penultimate syllable. 

71 Dan. 2:40; 4:9, 18, 25; Ezra 5:7. 

72 For attestations, see Porten and Lund 2002, 157. 

73 Fitzmyer 1957 = 1979, 205-17. 
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According to Fitzmyer, kl’ here should be analyzed as a status emphaticus noun (lit., “the all, entirety") in 
apposition to the preceding phrase mnd'[m] *hrn zy Iqht, i.e., “any other thing that you took, all” Another 
analysis is, however, possible: kl’ could be an adverb meaning "entirely" This analysis would result in the 
translation, "Return and give entirely to MSPT any other thing that you took" Or, to take an example from 
Biblical Aramaic, consider the sentence in (50): 


(50) Biblical Aramaic 
899 NOY NIV WIT? 
Idaryawes malko Slama kollo 


“To Darius the king, peace kolla” (Ezra 5:7) 


Fitzmyer would again consider kollo to be a status emphaticus noun, this time in apposition to Slama "peace? 
Alternatively, however, kollo could again be analyzed as an adverb. 

The crucial flaw in Fitzmyer's argument is that he restricted his study to examples of kolla and did not 
take into account forms, such as those in (44) through (47), where an ending *-ā, written -?, occurs with 
nouns other than kol to derive adverbs.” When taken in isolation, it may be possible to analyze all the in- 
stances of kollo as status emphaticus, even if it requires some creativity, as in the examples in (49) and (50). 
Nevertheless, many examples of the ending *ā, such as those cited in (44) through (47), cannot easily, if at 
all, be analyzed as nouns in status emphaticus, but they must be adverbs. Once it is established that Aramaic 
has an adverbial ending *-à, which it should be noted is not in dispute with the forms in (44) through (47), 
it may well be better to analyze some cases of kollo, such as those in (49) and (50), as adverbs derived with 
this ending.” 

Regardless of one's analysis of the examples of kollo, there are clearly cases in which a final *-à, marked 
with a mater lectionis of °, is used in Aramaic to derive an adverb from a noun. Several of these adverbs are 
directional, as in *barrà “to the outside" and ""ar'à “inferior (< to the earth); whereas others are qualitative, 
as in “yattira "exceedingly" and *yassibà "certainly? Traditionally, this Aramaic adverbial ending *-à has 
been analyzed as a remnant of the accusative case *-a in adverbial use.” This analysis is of course similar 
to the traditional analysis of the Hebrew ending -». As argued above (85), however, the Hebrew ending 
should be connected to Ugaritic -h and Akkadian iš, and they all represent reflexes of the Proto-Semitic 
postposition terminative particle that was reconstructed above as *-s'a. Although many comparative Sem- 
itists agree with such a reconstruction (even if they disagree with the exact details)," the Aramaic data 
presented in this section continue to be overlooked. It is proposed here that the Aramaic adverbial ending 
*-à derives from the Proto-Semitic postposition terminative particle *-s'a. Phonologically, this derivation 
refers to the sound change of Proto-Semitic "s! to *h, regardless of whether the conditioning environment 
was prevocalic (as per Huehnergard) or at a word-boundary (as per Al-Jallad). The sequence *ah developed 
into *-a by the time of Achaemenid Aramaic. This final *-à happened to be marked in the consonantal text 
by a mater lectionis of -’.”* By the time of the Masoretes, Aramaic had lost phonemic vowel length, and 


74 This same criticism is made in Muraoka and Porten 1998, 93-94. 


75 Muraoka and Porten (ibid.) state this even more strongly: kollo “is a special adverbial form meaning ‘in every respect, 
altogether.” 


76 See, e.g., Brockelmann 1908, 465; Creason 2004, 415; Montgomery 1923; Rosenthal 1995, §88; Segert 1975, 193. A different 
etymology is proposed by Lipiński (1997, §32.19), who derives the Aramaic adverbial ending *-à from a putative adverbial 
ending *-am, which is supposedly also found in Hebrew forms such as yomom “by day” and reqom “empty-handed.” 


77 See the references in n. 4 above. 


78 This development can be compared with that of the feminine ending *(a)t: by Old Aramaic, *-(a)t must have developed 
into *-ah with consonantal h, otherwise it is difficult to explain its consistent spelling with final -h (or rarely t) but never 
with -’in this time period (Degen 1969, 834). By Achaemenid Aramaic, *-ah had developed into *-à, otherwise it is difficult 
to explain the use of -^alongside the historic -h for the writing of the feminine singular status absolutus (Folmer 1995, 118-20, 
122; Muraoka and Porten 1998, 85e-g, 18; Rosenthal 1995, 842). 
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historic *à was lowered to an open-mid-back ». This -v was still represented with a mater lectionis of -’.” 
Semantically, Aramaic forms such as “barra “to the outside" and *’ar“G “inferior (< to the earth)" correspond 
with the directional forms found in Akkadian, Hebrew, and Ugaritic. In addition, Aramaic forms such as 
*yattirà “exceedingly” and “yassiba “certainly” can be compared with the adverbial forms that are common 
in Akkadian as well as found in Ugaritic with one or two lexical items. 


7. CONCLUSION 


In this study, it has been argued that based on Akkadian is, Hebrew -», and Ugaritic -h a postposition termi- 
native particle *-s'a should be reconstructed to Proto-Semitic. It was suggested that *-s'a should be recon- 
structed as a postposition particle, not as a case ending, since the reflexes of this form in Akkadian, Hebrew, 
and Ugaritic can co-occur in plural nouns with case endings. The reconstruction of the final *a in *-s'a is 
tentative, since it is based on Go'oz ha, which may not ultimately be cognate, as well as on Huehnergard’s 
proposed conditioning environment for the sound rule *s! > h in West Semitic as prevocalic. No vowel has 
been reconstructed before *s' in *-s'a. Rather, it has been proposed, following Pardee, that the vowels in 
Akkadian i$ and Hebrew *ah (> -») are probably case vowels with singular nouns, the former genitive and 
the latter accusative, or part of mimation/nunation in the case of masculine plural nouns, such as Hebrew 
kasdima (<*kasdimah). In Hebrew and Ugaritic, Proto-Semitic *-s! developed into *h by a well-established 
sound rule; the exact conditioning environment of this rule (whether prevocalic as per Huehnergard or at 
word-boundaries as per Al-Jallad), however, remains unclear. The primary function of the Proto-Semitic 
postposition terminative particle *-s'a was to mark direction toward, originally spatially but secondarily 
with time. In addition, already in Proto-Semitic, the ending had developed into a more general adverbial 
marker following a well-established trajectory whereby motion adverbs become manner adverbs. 

In this study I have also argued that another cognate to Akkadian -is, Hebrew -5, and Ugaritic -h is to 
be found in the Aramaic adverbial ending *-ā. Phonologically, this derivation follows a similar path to that 
attested in Hebrew, with *-s' becoming h and *ah then becoming » in the Masoretic vocalization system. 
The latter development in Biblical Hebrew and Biblical Aramaic can be compared with that of the feminine 
ending *-(a)t-, which also became *-ah at some stage of both languages and was ultimately realized as -ə in 
the Masoretic vocalization system. Semantically, Aramaic *-à can be used to mark direction toward as well 
as to form manner adverbs. Thus the Aramaic adverbial ending *a@ should have a place alongside Hebrew 
-2, Ugaritic -h, and Akkadian -iš (as well as possibly Ga‘az -ha) as a reflex of the Proto-Semitic postposition 
terminative particle *-s'a. 

If this etymology of the Aramaic adverbial ending "à is accepted, then it has implications for the recon- 
struction of the form of the Proto-Semitic postposition terminative particle. As noted in §5 above, Huehner- 
gard reconstructs a vowel *i in front of *-s'a based on Akkadian iš. He, then, explains the Hebrew form -ə 
(< *ah) by a sound rule whereby unaccented *iis lowered to *a before a syllable-closing guttural. This rule is 
well established for Hebrew. It is not, however, operative in Aramaic, where unstressed "i is not lowered to 
*a before a syllable-closing guttural.? In the Tiberian tradition of Biblical Aramaic, unstressed "i is usually 
realized as e (i.e., seghol) before a syllable-closing guttural, e.g., *tihwé > tehéwe “you are"*' In the Babylo- 
nian tradition of Biblical Aramaic, it is realized as i, e.g., "tihwé > tihwe “you are”® In Syriac, it is realized as 
e, e.g., "tihwé > tehwe “you are" None of these vocalization systems attest a lowering of unstressed *i to *a 


79 This proposed phonological development is similar to that with the Hebrew terminative ending, where *-ah is also ulti- 
mately realized as -ə and where the final h also serves as a mater lectionis and is not consonantal, even if it more accurately 
reflects the historical consonant. 

80 In contrast, stressed *i (usually) does become “a before a syllable-closing guttural in Aramaic (Bauer and Leander 1927, 
§10d), e.g., *palih > *paláh > poláh “(you) serve" (Dan. 6:17). Note, however, the regular exception of the 3.m.sg pronominal 
suffix *-ih, which is realized as -eh, e.g., ""ilahíh > "éloheh “his God” (Bauer and Leander 1927, 812h). 

81 Bauer and Leander 1927, 810i. 


82 Ibid. 810j. 
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before a syllable-closing guttural.* Since unstressed "i was not lowered to “a before a syllable-closing gut- 
tural in Aramaic, the Aramaic adverbial ending *-ā (< *-ah) cannot derive ultimately from **-iha (<**-is‘a). 
Thus it is difficult to reconcile the vowel attested before the consonant in Akkadian -is, which can only de- 
rive from “i, with that in Aramaic -ə (< *-ah), which can only derive from *a, whereas the vowel in Hebrew 
-ə (< *-ah) could derive from either *i (as in Akkadian) or *a (as in Aramaic). This argument lends further 
support, even if circumstantial, to Pardee’s suggestion that the vowel before s! in the postposition termina- 
tive particle is a case vowel (or part of mimation/nunation in the case of masculine plural nouns) and does 
not belong to the particle itself. 


83 It should be noted that there are not, at least to my knowledge, any examples of unstressed *i before a syllable-closing 
guttural in word final position in Aramaic (in contrast to Hebrew *mazbih > *mazbah > mizbah “altar of” [construct]), since 
after the loss of final short vowels and the collapsing of triphthongs, final position was almost always stressed in Aramaic 
(so also Kaufman 1997, 121; Nóldeke 1904, §56), with the possible exception of imperatives, which were probably stressed 
on the theme vowel. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE THIRD-PERSON MARKERS ON THE 
SUFFIX CONJUGATION IN SEMITIC* 


Rebecca Hasselbach-Andee 
University of Chicago 


THE ORIGIN OF THE THIRD-PERSON affixes marking person and number on the Semitic stative/suffix con- 
jugation—i.e., the East Semitic stative (paris) and the West Semitic perfect (qatala)—is still a matter of 
debate.’ Unlike the person markers of the first and second persons, which are clearly derived from forms 
of the corresponding independent pronouns (see "The Suffix Conjugation" below), the third-person mark- 
ers do not exhibit any formal similarities with attested third-person pronouns. This discrepancy between 
second- and first- versus third-person markers has led to various approaches attempting to explain the 
origin of the third-person markers. The two main reconstructions that have been proposed are, first, that 
the third-person suffixes are not person markers originally but reflect nominal endings corresponding to 
nominal gender and number markers, and, second, that the suffixes are, despite the lack of a clear corre- 
spondence to attested pronouns, nevertheless derived from pronouns. 

In this study, it will be argued that it is more likely the third-person suffixes are of nominal origin, since 
they can directly be derived from gender, number, and case markers of the nominal paradigm.’ The follow- 
ing discussion first briefly reviews the reconstruction of the suffix conjugation and its affixes in general, 
then discusses previous scholarship on the derivation of the third-person markers, and subsequently argues 
in favor of a nominal derivation of these morphemes. 


THE SUFFIX CONJUGATION 


The Semitic stative/suffix conjugation (SC) is characterized by the fact that person markers are suffixed to 
the base, as in the following Akkadian and Classical Arabic paradigms: 


* Tam honored to dedicate this study to my esteemed colleague Dennis Pardee, who has inspired my work for many years. 
Abbreviations used in this article include: ACC - accusative; ADJ - adjective; c - comunis; f - feminine; FEM - feminine; 
GEN - genitive; m - masculine; MASC - masculine; NOM - nominative; OBL - oblique; p - plural; PC - prefix conjugation; 
PL = plural; PRED = predicate; PRO = pronoun; PTC = participle; s = singular; SC = suffix conjugation; SING = singular; SUBJ 
= subject; TOP = topic. 


1 In this article, the form in question will be designated as stative/suffix conjugation (SC) to indicate its functional differ- 
ences in East and West Semitic. The term “stative” has been chosen over "predicative adjective" or “predicative construction" 
because it is the most common term used to describe the East Semitic form. In addition, it designates the whole construction, 
i.e., the nominal base and person marker, while “predicative adjective" can also simply mean the nominal element (paris-). 
"Stative" as used in this article thus indicates the combination of nominal base plus person marker, while “predicative ad- 
jective” simply indicates an adjective in predicative use. In this sense, the East Semitic “stative” is, as Buccellati (1968, 6) 
suggests, viewed as a syntactic rather than morphological unit. 


2 This statement seemingly contradicts what was claimed in Hasselbach (2007, 135), where it was proposed the external 
plural markers -à and -àt can be derived from the verbal system, more specifically from the predicative verbal adjective. As 
will hopefully be shown in the following discussion, this statement does not truly contradict the reconstruction proposed in 
this article, since the base for the derivation, the predicative verbal adjective, is the same but is analyzed as part of the verbal 
system in Hasselbach (2007) and, more correctly, as part of the nominal system in this article. 
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Akkadian stative 


1cs mars-àku 1cp mars-anu 
2ms mars-ata 2mp mars-atunu 
2fs mars-ati 2fp mars-àtina 
3ms marus-O 3mp mars-u 

3fs mars-at 3fs mars-à 


Classical Arabic perfect 


lcs katab-tu lcp katab-nà 
2ms . katab-ta 2mp katab-tum 
2fs katab-ti 2fp katab-tunna 
3ms katab-a 3mp katab-ü 

3fs katab-at 3fp katab-na 


In West Semitic languages, the consonant of the first- and second-person markers is either uniformly /t/, as 
in the Classical Arabic paradigm provided above, as well as in Canaanite, Aramaic, and Ugaritic, or /k/, as in 
Ethiopian Semitic, Old South Arabian, and Modern South Arabian (e.g., Ge'ez 1cs gabar-ku, 2ms gabar-ka, 
2fs gabar-ki, etc.). It is generally agreed that the original distribution of the suffixal consonants was that 
exhibited by Akkadian, with /k/ in the 1cs and /t/ in the second-person forms? The West Semitic languages 
leveled one of these consonants, thereby resulting in the uniform paradigms found in these languages. The 
first- and second-person forms are thus commonly reconstructed as:* 


lcs *qatVl-ku lcp *gatVl-nu 
2ms X "qatVl-ta 2mp  "qatVl-tum(tu) 
2fs *qatVl-ti 2fp *qatVl-tin(+na/ā) 


For the third-person forms, the most commonly found reconstruction is as follows:* 


3ms *qatVl-a 3mp = "qatVl-ü 
3fs *gqatVl-at 3fp *gatVl-à 


The -à of the 3fp is attested in Akkadian and Ge'ez. Since the marker -d is attested in two chronologically 
and geographically distinct languages, it is commonly assumed it is original to the 3fp. The Classical Arabic 
FEM PL marker -na can be explained by leveling. The same FEM PL marker -na is attested on the prefix 
conjugation yaktubna "they (fp) write" and provides the base for leveling -na to the SC, thus resulting in 
the form katabna given above. Hebrew has lost the distinction of MASC and FEM in the SC and uses the 
original MASC PL marker -ü as third-person plural form, as in kat’bi “they wrote (MASC and FEM)? The 
fact that 3fp forms that have a different marker from -d can be explained by leveling or loss strengthens the 
reconstruction of the 3fp as -à for Proto Semitic.? 

From a functional point of view, the West Semitic SC is a finite verbal form expressing past tense and 
perfective aspect, as in Classical Arabic katabtu “I wrote, Hebrew katabti “I wrote? Ge'ez gabarka “you 


(ms) did? 


3 Forthe reconstruction of the first and second persons with different suffixal consonants based on the principle of archaic 
heterogeneity, see Hetzron 1976, 92-95. 

4 For this reconstruction, see, e.g., Huehnergard 2004, 150. For the assumption that the final vowels were short in these 
suffixes, see Hasselbach 2004. It is debated whether or not the stative/SC had a linking vowel between the nominal base and 
the pronominal element. For reconstructions that assume a linking vowel in certain environments, see Tropper 1999 and 
Voigt 2002/2003. 

5 See, e.g., Huehnergard 2004, 150. 


6 For this reconstruction see, e.g., Noldeke 1884, 421; Brockelmann 1908, 571; Diem 1997, 61; Huehnergard 2004, 150. 
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In East Semitic, the stative expresses the state of the underlying verbal form, as in marsaku “I am sick” 
from the verbal root marasum “to be sick.” The East Semitic form has no tense value in itself but describes 
a state that coincides with the point in time referenced by the main verb or context." The functions of the 
West Semitic SC and East Semitic stative are thus fundamentally different. It is commonly assumed the 
stative represents the more archaic stage of the two reflexes of the form and indicates its derivation from 
an original verbless clause. This verbless clause originally consisted of a nominal base—in the case of the 
stative/SC a verbal adjective of the form qatVl—that reflects the predicate of the verbless clause, and a pro- 
nominal element in the form of an independent pronoun indicating the subject.? The derivation of a verbal 
form from an original verbless clause is a cross-linguistically common phenomenon. In an influential arti- 
cle, Givon argues that verb-agreement paradigms in fact always arise from anaphoric-pronoun paradigms.’ 
That means the person markers of conjugated finite verbs are always the product of a process in which an 
originally independent pronoun was grammaticalized into an enclitic person marker. 

As mentioned above, the East Semitic stative has no tense value. Other characteristics in which the 
stative does not agree with the behavior of finite verbal forms in Akkadian are that morphemes such as the 
subordinate marker or ventive cannot be suffixed to the stative except in the third persons.” These features 
show the Akkadian stative is still in the process of being grammaticalized into a verb." The grammaticaliza- 
tion process is completed in West Semitic, where the SC is a finite verbal form and is fully integrated into 
the tense/aspect system. 

The derivation of the stative/SC from an original verbless clause has long been recognized and is gen- 
erally accepted." 

The pronominal origin of the first- and second-person forms is, as mentioned in the introduction, still 
noticeable:? 


7 Fora more detailed description of the function of the Akkadian stative, see Kouwenberg 2010, 163-65. 
8 Buccellati 1968, 3; Huehnergard 1986, 228; 2004, 152; Kouwenberg 2000, 21, 23; Tropper 1995, 492. 


9 Givón 1976, 180. Givón suggests the origin of for this type of verbalization process is in topicalized constructions of the 
type “the man (TOP), he (PRO) came,” in which the topicalized construction was reanalyzed as the neutral construction 
through overuse. The reanalysis into a neutral construction results in *the man (SUBJ), he (Agreement)-came" (Givón 1976, 
155). Another derivation has been proposed by Cohen (1975, 88), who assumes that certain marked predicative construc- 
tions, such as Classical Arabic zaydun huwa I-mu‘allimu “Zaid is the teacher; in which a pronoun is obligatory between 
SUBJ and PRED to distinguish predicative from attributive constructions, can lead to the grammaticalization of new verb 
forms. He proposes three steps for the verbalization process: the first step is a nominal predicate that is often marked for 
being predicative as in the Arabic example just given. The second step is that this marked predicate can be a sentence in 
itself. Lastly, the form is integrated into the tense-aspect system (ibid., 89). 


10 Buccellati (1968, 3) argues the ventive cannot be attached to a second- or first-person form because the second element 
of the stative of these persons is pronominal and the ventive cannot be attached to a pronoun. That also means the pronom- 
inal elements retain their pronominal nature and are no mere agreement markers. In the third persons there is no pronom- 
inal element, consequently, the ventive can be attached to the base. Kouwenberg (2000, 24 n. 5) disagrees with Buccelati's 
analysis and states the ventive or subjunctive cannot be attached to first- and second-person statives due to morphosyntactic 
reasons, since they can only be attached to the stem plus number/gender marker. Although this argument sounds similar 
to Buccellati's, Kouwenberg (ibid., 25 n. 5) stresses that this morphosyntactic feature does not indicate the stative is still 
nominal. He further claims statives in general do not take ventives for semantic reasons since the ventive is a directional 
morpheme primarily used for verbs of movement. The latter argument, however, does not explain the difference between 
first- and second- vs. third-person forms in terms of being able to take the ventive or subjunctive markers. 


11 The degree to which the Akkadian stative is verbalized is highly debated. Buccellati (1968, 2; 1988, 164), followed by 
Huehnergard (1986, 221 n. 11; 1987, 215), considers the stative to be a nominal clause, while Kouwenberg (2000, 21) considers 
it to be a finite verbal form. 


12 See, e.g., Cohen 1975, 89; Hodge 1975, 69-73; Tropper 1995, 492; Kouwenberg 2000, 21. Hodge (1975, 73) claims all verbs 
in Semitic and Egyptian are derived from original nominal sentences since the general pattern of replacement in these two 
language families that can be observed over the centuries is generally nominal. 


13 For this reconstruction, see Huehnergard 2004, 150. 
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lcs " an-àku lcp *nih-nu 
2ms — "an-ta 2mp "an-tum(tü) 


2fs *'an-ti 2fp *'an-tin(tna/à) 


However, no direct correspondence can be noticed in third-person forms, which are commonly reconstruct- 
ed as follows: 


3ms "sua 3mp *sum(tü) 


3fs “sia 3fp *“sin(+na/a) 


Although the 3ms SC marker -a could still theoretically be explained by the 3ms independent pronoun 
ending in -(’)a, no such correlation is possible for the other third-person forms.” The problem that there is 
no direct correspondence between the third-person markers of the stative/SC and the third-person inde- 
pendent pronouns attested in the descendant languages has led to two main hypotheses on how to derive 
the third-person markers; these hypotheses will be discussed in the following section. 


PREVIOUS RECONSTRUCTIONS 


One of the earliest reconstructions for the third-person suffixes of the stative/SC was proposed by Nóldeke, 
who reconstructs *-a for the 3ms, *-at for the 3fs, *-ü for the 3mp, and *-à for the 3fp.'^ Concerning the 
origin the person markers, Nóldeke assumes the first- and second-person suffixes are related to the corre- 
sponding independent pronouns, while no such relationship can be noticed in the third-person forms. AI- 
though he does not propose an origin for the third-person markers, he notes it is unlikely the third-person 
forms contain a pronominal element." Despite hesitating to suggest a derivation for the third-person mark- 
ers, Nóldeke nevertheless points out parallels for some of them. The -t of the 3fp form *qatalat, according to 
Nóldeke, is also found in the 3fs prefix of the prefix conjugation (*ta-qtul). The MASC PL marker -ü is most 
likely simply a plural marker, based on plural forms such as Classical Arabic yaqtul-u-na (3mp PC) and ex- 
ternal masculine plurals on nouns such as Classical Arabic qatil-u-na. Concerning the 3fp, Nóldeke states: 
“Völlig unklar bleibt à als Endung des weiblichen Plurals.” Néldeke thus refrains from suggesting an origin 
for the third-person markers but nevertheless distinguishes them from the second- and first-person forms 
that, as he claims, are related to corresponding independent pronouns. 

Nóldeke's reconstruction of the forms of the third-person markers has been followed by a majority of 
scholars.” A first proposal regarding the etymological origin of the third-person markers that had a signif- 
icant impact on the understanding of the forms was given by Zimmern, who follows the same morpho- 
logical reconstruction given by Nóldeke. Zimmern proposes the third-person endings are nothing else than 
inflectional endings of nouns: 


14 Ibid. 


15 The longer forms that are indicated for the second- and third-person plural forms contain the same elements as cor- 
responding forms of the stative/SC suffixes. However, these elements seem to be secondary additions in the third-person 
pronouns since they do not constitute obligatory elements and should probably not be reconstructed for Proto-Semitic 
(ibid.). They are provided here for the sake of completion. Even if one assumes the longer forms were original, the 3fs form 
of the stative/SC still remains unexplained. Furthermore, the elements marking the longer forms are present in both the 
second- and third-person forms and thus do not constitute person markers but simple plural markers. Consequently, they 
differ functionally from the pronominal elements found as person markers in the first and second persons on the stative/SC. 


16 Noldeke 1884, 421. 
17 Ibid. 
18 Ibid. 


19 See, e.g., Brockelmann 1908, 571, 574; Bauer and Leander 1922, 308; Bergstrásser 1928, 13; Diem 1997, 61; Lipiński 2001, 
368-72; Huehnergard 2004, 150. 
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Die dritten Personen des Singulars und Plurals stellen im Grunde wohl nichts anderes dar, als flektier- 
te Nomina (bzw. Adjektiva, Partizipia), so daf das Afformativ der 3. m. Sg., soweit ein solches über- 
haupt anzunehmen ist, den maskulinen singularischen nominalischen Auslaut (-a, -u), das Afformativ 
der 3. f. Sg. den entsprechenden femininen (-at) enthält.” 


Zimmern is commonly regarded as one of the first scholars to propose the nominal origin of the third-person 
markers.” His reconstruction became the predominant theory for the derivation of the third-person mark- 
ers of the stative/SC and has been followed by numerous scholars, including Bergstrásser, Bauer and Lean- 
der, and, in a slightly varied form, more recent scholars such as Tropper and Lipinski.” 

Despite its predominance, the nominal-origin theory faces several problems. First of all, it has been 
argued that the ending of the 3ms -a is not attested in predicative use in the normative nominal system as 
attested in Semitic languages, nor is the form of the 3fp -a. Nouns in the MASC SING either end with a case 
ending or have zero-marking in Semitic, as in Classical Arabic kitab-u-n “a book (NOM)? Ge'ez nagus-O 
"king (NOM/GEN),’ and Hebrew melek-@ “king.” The FEM PL on nouns has the form -àt across Semitic and 
consequently does not correspond to any of the FEM PL endings attested on the stative/SC.” 

Another issue that has been cited as an argument against the nominal origin of the third-person mark- 
ers is that the nominal base, i.e., the verbal adjective with first- and second-person pronominal elements, 
does not agree with its subject in gender and number but always reflects the same indeclinable base *qatVI. 
If the third-person forms indeed reflect the nominal endings of a presumed predicative state, then we face 
the question of why the base remains uninflected.” 

Problems such as these have led scholars to propose alternative derivations for the third-person mark- 
ers. The most common alternative hypothesis is that the third-person markers are not of nominal but of 
pronominal origin and thus correspond to the derivation of the suffixes of the first and second persons. This 
reconstruction has in particular been advocated by Huehnergard” and Diem.” 

Huehnergard assumes that in early Proto-Semitic the identity of the endings of the independent pro- 
nouns and the stative/SC was complete, that is, even the third-person markers of the stative/SC are derived 
from independent pronouns, although this reconstruction faces the problem that the third-person mark- 
ers do not correspond to any known third-person pronouns. Huehnergard therefore argues the attested 
third-person pronouns are actually demonstrative pronouns and not original to the pronominal paradigm. 
Instead, there existed another, unspecified set of third-person independent pronouns that corresponded to 
the endings of the stative/SC -a, -at, -à, and -u and from which these markers were derived. This original set 
of third-person pronouns was then lost and replaced by the attested set of anaphoric pronouns, a process 
that presumably already took place in Proto-Semitic." Huehnergard thus assumes there originally existed 


20 Zimmern, 1898, 99. 
21 See Diem (1997, 42-46) for a detailed overview of the reception of Nóldeke's and Zimmern's reconstructions. 
22 Bergstrásser 1928, 13; Bauer and Leander 1922, 308; Tropper 1999, 188; Lipiński 2001, 368. 


23 Because ofthe discrepancy between the attested third-person markers ofthe stative/SC and the common nominal inflec- 
tion, some scholars have suggested the nominal base of the stative/SC appears in a special state, the so-called “predicative 
state; whose form differs from the common declination of nouns. According to scholars such as von Soden (1995, 96), this 
"predicative state" can be considered identical to the indeclinable absolute state attested in Akkadian. What exactly this 
predicative state represents and how it relates to the Akkadian “absolute state,” however, has not been clarified sufficiently. 
For the idea the stative reflects a predicative state of the nominal base see also Buccellati 1988, 168; 1996, 167. Buccellati 
(1998, 168) further assumes this “predicative state" is a bound form, i.e., it occurs with pronominal suffixes of the subject case. 


24 See, e.g., Kraus 1984, 37, 40. A common example for a case where the nominal base of a similar construction as the 
stative/SC exhibits gender and number inflection is the predicative participial construction of Syriac. In Syriac, the participi- 
al base to which enclitic pronouns are attached to mark a predicative construction declines for gender, as in the 1fs gatl-a-nà, 
compared to the 1ms qatel-nà, and number, as in the 2mp qatl-it-ton (< *qatl-in-ton) (Diem 1997, 47). 

25 Huehnergard 1987. 

26 Diem 1997. 


27 Huehnergard 1987, 222. 
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a more consistent paradigm of independent pronouns that was the base for all stative/SC person markers. 
This explanation still leaves the problem that the nominal base of the stative/SC does not show agreement. 
Huehnergard argues it is not the nominal base, i.e., the verbal adjective, that is the predicative element of 
the stative/SC, but rather the whole construction of verbal adjective plus enclitic subject pronoun con- 
stitutes the predication. Neither element is predicative in and of itself. The base can, according to Hueh- 
nergard, occur in two constructions: an attributive construction that consists of {base + gender/number 
markers + case endings} and a predicative construction that consists of [base + enclitic subject pronoun]. 
In the predicative construction, the base thus lacks agreement while it exhibits agreement in the attributive 
constructions.? The key to explaining the lack of agreement in the base of the stative/SC is thus that the 
base or verbal adjective is not the predicative element but constitutes an element of a larger, two-partite, 
predicative construction. 

Diem does not go as far as Huehnergard to assume a second set of independent third-person pronouns 
but tries to derive the third-person markers on the stative/SC from the attested set of anaphoric pronouns. 
Before proposing his own reconstruction, Diem presents arguments against the nominal theory. He claims 
that if the nominal origin hypothesis were correct, we would expect the 3ms to have a final -u, not -a, since 
nominal predicates usually appear in the nominative, which is marked by -u in Semitic languages with 
productive case systems.” According to Diem, the marker -a attested in West Semitic would thus have to 
be secondary. A secondary origin of this -a, however, is difficult to explain. Furthermore, he restates the 
argument that if the third-person forms are reflexes of nominal gender and number markers, it is difficult 
to explain why the nominal base is not declined for gender and number throughout the paradigm. He cites 
Syriac as an example of a language that underwent a similar development as the stative/SC but that shows 
agreement in the nominal base. Syriac developed a predicative construction based on the PTC to which 
enclitic pronouns derived from independent pronouns are attached, as in qatel-nà (1ms), qatl-a-na (1fs), 
qatl-it-ton (2mp), etc?! According to Diem, the difference in the behavior of the Syriac participial construc- 
tion and the Akkadian stative in terms of agreement clearly shows they underwent different developments. 
Furthermore, although bare nominal forms can be used as third-person forms in Syriac, according to Diem, 
this use is the endpoint of a long process of grammaticalization in which PTCs plus third-person pronouns 
were replaced by the bare stem. Since no such presumed grammaticalization process can be traced for the 
stative/SC, we cannot explain how pure nouns became verbal forms if the third-person forms are indeed 
derived from nominal inflection markers.” Another problem, mentioned before, is that the 3fp -à has no 
correspondence in the nominal system.? According to Diem, these issues make unlikely a nominal origin 
of the third-person markers. 

Instead, he proposes a reconstruction of the attested third-person pronouns that allows for the deriva- 
tion of the third-person markers of the stative/SC: 


Diem's reconstruction? 
3ms = *h/Su’-a 3mp X *h/Sum-u 
3fs *h/šť -at 3fp *h/šinn-ā 


Based on this reconstruction, Diem concludes all suffixes of the stative/SC have a pronominal origin.” 


28 Ibid. 

29 Ibid., 223. Indeclinable predicative forms are also found in other languages such as German and Egyptian (ibid.). 
30 Diem 1997, 46. 

31 Ibid., 47. See also n. 23 above. 

32 Diem 1997, 47. 

33 Ibid., 48. 

34 Ibid., 69. 

35 Ibid., 71. 
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There are some obvious problems with both Huehnergard's and Diem's reconstructions. The original 
set of third-person pronouns Huehnergard assumes to underlie the third-person markers of the stative/ 
SC has left no other traces in Semitic and is thus purely hypothetical. That we have no possibility to prove 
(or disprove) such a set of pronouns existed weakens Huehnergard's reconstruction significantly. Diem's 
reconstruction is based on the stative/SC markers rather than on evidence from actual pronouns. Although 
longer forms of the third-person plural forms exist, as has been indicated in ^Ihe Suffix Conjugation" above, 
even if these forms are original, there is no evidence in Semitic that the 3fs independent pronoun ever 
ended in -at. The reconstruction of this form is solely based on the forms of the FEM SING in the nominal 
system and has no basis in the pronominal system. 

Some of Diem's premises for discarding the nominal-origin hypothesis are equally problematic. His 
claim that the final vowel of the 3ms should be -u and not -a if the form were nominal originally has been 
shown to be incorrect. A nominal MASC SING ending -a is clearly attested in predicative use in Old Akka- 
dian, Eblaite, and Amorite personal names, as has already been pointed out by Gelb, Diakonoff, Krebernik, 
and Streck among others. Amorite names, for example, have forms such as /sür-a 'amm-u/ “the divine 
uncle is a rock,” where the subject is marked by -u and the predicate by -a, although the marker -a can also 
mark the subject, vocative, and genitive besides marking nominal predicates in Amorite.” A similar type of 
functional range of -a is attested in Old Akkadian names, although in Old Akkadian names the marking of 
the predicate by -a is the most frequently encountered reflex of this morpheme.* The idea that the ending 
-a reflects a marker of nominal predicates in these early names is widely accepted. 

A connection between this "predicative" -a and the 3ms -a of the stative/SC has, for example, been pro- 
posed by Tropper. He argues that since the stative/SC is derived from a construction that has a predicative 
verbal adjective as its base, the -a of the 3ms SC should be related to the predicative ending -a attested in 
early Semitic proper names?—an assessment with which I fully agree." Consequently, the 3ms marker of 
the SC -a has an equivalent in the nominal inflection, viz., in the early Semitic predicative marker -a. Diem's 
criticism that the 3ms -a cannot be original to the nominal system is thus invalid. The fact that there exists a 
predicative form of the noun ending in -a also indicates that the verbal adjective that forms the base of the 
stative/SC is indeed the predicative element of the construction, contrary to Huehnergard's analysis men- 
tioned earlier in this section that claims neither of the two basic elements of the stative/SC are predicative 
in and of themselves, but the whole construction consisting of {base + enclitic subject pronoun} constitutes 
the predicative form. 

The second point of criticism, which has been brought forth by Kraus, Huehnergard, and Diem, is that 
the nominal base of the stative/SC lacks agreement." This lack of agreement seems to contradict compa- 
rable grammaticalization instances that can be observed in Semitic languages such as the aforementioned 
participial construction in Syriac, in which the base shows agreement. The issue is, of course, that we are 
dealing with grammaticalization, as correctly observed by Diem. 

From a grammaticalization point of view, the lack of agreement in the nominal base of the stative/SC 
does not pose any problem. The lack of agreement, as has already been pointed out by Kouwenberg, reflects 
a well-known grammaticalization process called “simplification,” a term first used by Heine and Reh to 
mean "the development of regularities for formerly irregular aspects of grammar?? Simplification can thus 
be considered a type of analogical leveling where a form is used in contexts in which it has not previously 
been used—although in the case of simplification this leveling happens within paradigms and thus consti- 


36 Gelb 1965, 79; Diakonoff 1988, 59; Krebernik 1991, 138; Streck 2000, 288-90. 

37 Streck 2000, 264-68; Hasselbach 2013, 38. 

38 Hasselbach 2013, 41-43. 

39 Tropper 1999, 181-82. 

40 Fora more detailed discussion of this “predicative” -a, see Hasselbach 2013, 48-50. 
41 Kraus 1984, 37; Huehnergard 1987, 217, 222; Diem 1997, 47. 

42 Kouwenberg 2000, 58. 

43 Heine and Reh 1984, 41. 
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tutes a “paradigmatic analogy. Since the linguistic replacement in this case happens on the paradigmatic 
level, it can lead to the loss of relevant paradigmatic distinctions. The concept of simplification as an expla- 
nation for the loss of inflection has particularly been developed by Lehmann, who states that grammatical- 
ization from periphrastic to morphological constructions can lead to increasingly small and homogeneous 
paradigms.* Simplification, and consequently the loss of paradigmatic distinctions, is a typical side effect 
of grammaticalization processes.*^ 

That means the lack of agreement in the base of the stative/SC can be explained by the fact that the 
form underwent grammaticalization. More specifically, the original markers for gender and number of the 
base were lost during this process of grammaticalization, and the base was fixed as simple “gatil, instead 
of the possible four variants “qatil (ms), *“qatilat (fs), "" qatilü (mp), and **qatila (fp). That this assumption 
is correct is also obvious from the fact that we are not dealing with a periphrastic construction anymore 
but clearly with an already grammaticalized synthetic form with inseparable subject markers." This re- 
construction also indicates, as Kouwenberg states, that even the stative of adjectives cannot simply be a 
synchronic derivation or combination of adjective and pronoun in Akkadian. Instead, it is the result of a 
historical process and has already undergone a certain degree of grammaticalization.' 

It is thus not necessary to assume a pronominal origin of the third-person markers to explain the lack 
of agreement in the base of the stative/SC or to assume different agreement behaviors of predicative and 
attributive constructions in early Semitic. The nominal-origin hypothesis can account for the lack of agree- 
ment in the nominal base when it is viewed as the result of grammaticalization. 

The points of criticism traditionally brought forth against the nominal-origin hypothesis of the 
third-person markers of the stative/SC thus do not really pose a problem for this derivation. The nominal 
theory, however, still faces a problem. While the forms of the 3ms, 3fs, and 3mp can be derived from forms 
attested in the nominal system, the form of the 3fp -d still defies explanation. Many scholars following the 
nominal-origin hypothesis of the third-person markers simply do not address the issue that the FEM PL on 
nouns is regularly expressed by the morpheme -āt and not -à in Semitic languages.” Other scholars, such 
as von Soden, consider the third-person markers of the stative/SC to be identical with the endings of the 
Akkadian absolute state.” The FEM PL of the absolute state is attested as both -à and -āt, although -à seems 
to be more common.” Since determining the origin of the absolute state has been problematic, connecting 
the absolute state with the stative/SC does not solve the issue of the 3fp ending -à but simply shifts it to a 
different context. 

One of the few scholars who specifically addresses the origin of the 3fp -à is Tropper. Tropper, who 
adheres to the nominal origin hypothesis, argues that -d is actually derived from -at. Evidence for such a 
derivation presumably comes from the Egyptian pseudo-participle that ends in -t(j).? Tropper further as- 
sumes the Akkadian FEM PL of the absolute state is likewise derived from -at. In general, like von Soden 
he assumes the markers of the predicative construction from which the stative/SC is derived are the same 
as those of the absolute state, which he calls “absolutive case" (“Absolutivkasus”). Tropper consequently 


44 Ibid. 
45 Lehmann 1985, 307. 
46 See also Croft 2003, 264. 


47 '[his assumption does not mean, however, that the stative in Akkadian has to be analyzed as a verb. It clearly still has 
nominal characteristics. Morphologically, it has grammaticalized from a periphrastic into a synthetic construction, but func- 
tionally it has not yet undergone the full grammaticalization from verbless clause to finite-verbal form. 


48 Kouwenberg 2000, 58. 
49 See, e.g., Zimmern (1898, 98); Bauer and Leander (1922, 308); Bergstrásser (1928, 13); Lipinski (2001, 372). 
50 von Soden 1995, 96. 


51 Most of these attestations come from cardinal numbers, such as ešrā “20? Salasa “30; etc., that appear in the “absolute 
state" when they stand in apposition before the counted entity (von Soden 1995, 96; Huehnergard 1998, 236, 238). 


52 Tropper 1999, 179. 
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reconstructs them as MASC SING -a, FEM SING -at, MASC PL -à, and FEM PL -aát.? The reconstruction of 
the 3fp of the stative/SC as *-at has obvious problems: this form is not attested in any Semitic language as 
a marker on the stative/SC and thus seems rather unlikely. Other scholars have doubted Tropper's connec- 
tion of the “absolutive case" with the endings of the stative/SC. Weninger, for example, states: 


Tropper regarded the ending of the 3SG.M -a as PS and identical with the ending of the alleged nom- 
inal absolutive case. As the existence of the absolutive case itself is problematic, this reconstruction 
is doubtful, although there is no plausible alternative suggestion.™ 


Consequently, the origin of the 3fp -a of the stative/SC is still unclear. 


THE NOMINAL DERIVATION OF THE THIRD-PERSON MARKERS 


As the preceding discussion has shown, neither the nominal- nor pronominal-origin hypothesis has yet 
been proven with any degree of certainty since both face problems that still need to be resolved. In the 
following discussion, I aim to show that the nominal-origin hypothesis regarding the derivation of the 
third-person markers of the stative/SC is the more viable and less problematic reconstruction. For this re- 
construction, special attention must be given to the form of the 3fp -à. 

As has been described in the previous section, the pronominal theories face the problem that they 
assume reconstructed forms of third-person pronouns that cannot be justified by evidence from attested 
pronouns in the Semitic descendent languages, thus significantly weakening this approach. The nominal 
theory equally was thought to face several problems, although, as mentioned in the previous section, most 
of the main points of criticism against a nominal origin of the third-person markers of the stative/SC have 
been shown to be less problematic than initially assumed. The fact that the nominal base of the stative/SC 
does not show agreement, for example, can be explained as the result of grammaticalization, more specifi- 
cally the result of simplification. 

This explanation still leaves one more problem for the nominal-origin hypothesis, viz., the form of the 
3fp -a. To address the form of the 3fp, it is first necessary to look briefly at the form of the 3fs -(a)t and the 
appearance of an inflectional ending -à marking the dual. 

As has been argued above, the MASC SING originally ended in -a. This -a reflects an inflectional end- 
ing that marks predicative function.? For the FEM SING, the ending -t was added to the MASC SING base 
*qatala, thereby resulting in "qatala-t. The 3fs marker of the stative/SC was thus simply *-t, not *-at as often 
reconstructed.” It has been noted by a variety of scholars that the morpheme -t was not originally a FEM 
marker but marked abstracts and singulatives before it was reanalyzed as a general FEM marker.” 

A nonsingular marker -à is attested in both the verbal system (Classical Arabic yaqtul-a-ni) and on 
nouns, where it marks the dual. On nouns, the ending -à marks the nominative dual, as in Classical Arabic 
bint-à-ni “two girls (NOM)? The morpheme -4 is thus attested on nouns, but not as a FEM PL marker. There 
are, however, important arguments that suggest the dual marker -à on nouns goes back to an original FEM 


53 Ibid., 191; see also 1995, 494. 
54 Weninger 2011, 162. 


55 See "Previous Reconstructions” above. As argued in Hasselbach 2013, 325-27, the ending -a is in reality no mere “pred- 
icative" marker but reflects the vestige of an older marked nominative system, in which the accusative -a was the unmarked 
form and had multiple functions, including marking nominal predicates, marking of the genitive, the direct object, and the 
neutral or citation form of the noun. The “predicative” -a is thus not a separate inflectional form of the noun but simply the 
accusative marker -a that preserves functions of an older system. The idea that “predicative” -a is related to the accusative 
ending -a has also been proposed by Streck (2000, 288). The "absolute state" attested in Akkadian, Eblaite, Amorite, Old South 
Arabian, and perhaps Ugaritic, is directly related to this form. The "absolute state" covers the same functions as the ACC 
across Semitic, especially the marking of adverbial functions and the use as a neutral/citation form of the noun, and equally 
represents a vestige of the earlier Semitic marked-nominative system (Hasselbach 2013, 318-22). In Akkadian, the “absolute 
state? which is no state but a case, is unmarked in the MASC SING because Akkadian lost final short vowels. 


56 Forthe reconstruction of the 3fs marker as *-at, see, e.g., Huehnergard 2004, 150. 
57 For a summary of scholarship on the function of -t, see Hasselbach 2014, 323-28. 
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PL marker and, consequently, the FEM PL was originally marked by -à on all types of nouns. When the 
morpheme -t was reanalyzed from a morpheme marking abstracts and singulatives to a general feminine 
marker, it was subsequently added to all nominal feminine forms independently of number, including the 
original FEM PL marker -a.? The reanalysis and extension of the new feminine marker -t resulted in the 
FEM PL marker -āt attested throughout Semitic. The original FEM PL markers -à (and its OBL counterpart 
-ay) were subsequently reanalyzed as dual markers, i.e., they were attributed a secondary function, accord- 
ing to Kurylowicz's fourth law of analogy.” There are several reasons to assume -@t is secondary. First, it 
behaves differently from the corresponding MASC PL markers -ù and -i. The latter two are monomorphe- 
mic, i.e., they cannot be split up into further morphemes despite the fact that they are multifunctional and 
mark gender, number, and case. The FEM PL marker -àát, on the other hand, only marks gender and number. 
Case is indicated by adding the case endings of MASC SING nouns to the plural marker, although with ad- 
justing them to the diptotic system of the MASC PL, i.e., NOM -at-un and OBL -at-in (as in Classical Arabic 
mu'allim-át-un “teachers [NOM PL]” and mu allim-àt-in “teachers [OBL PL]”). This analysis means the 
FEM PL is only secondarily marked for case, unlike the MASC PL markers, and unlike the "DUAL" markers 
-ā and -ay, which, like the MASC PL markers, are monomorphemic. Furthermore, the “DUAL” ending -ay is 
still attested as the PL marker in various Semitic languages, as in the Old Akkadian and Assyrian OBL PL -ë 
(< *-ay) and the construct ending -é in Hebrew and Aramaic (e.g., Hebrew malké “kings of"). It is thus likely 
the DUAL markers attested in Semitic languages go back to original PL markers that were relegated to a 
secondary function, probably through the use of these endings for paired body parts, after the reanalysis 
of -t as the general FEM marker. 

Another point that might strengthen the analysis of -at as secondary consists in the observation that 
agreement marking for both gender and number most likely started on nominal targets, i.e., ADJs includ- 
ing PTCs, not controllers, i.e., substantives.“ This origin can be deduced from the following observations. 
It is clear that Semitic at an early stage did not mark gender by morphological affixes. For certain nouns 
denoting human beings and domesticated livestock, gender was indicated by stem alternation, i.e., by dif- 
ferent words, such as Hebrew ‘ab “father” and 'em “mother. Gender marking then developed on adjec- 
tival targets, as is suggested by evidence from so-called epicene nouns. Epicene nouns do not distinguish 
gender morphologically, but agreement targets, i.e., adjectives and verbs, distinguish gender, as in Hebrew 
gamallim méniqót “nursing (FEM Pl) camels” and gamallim ba’im “camels were approaching (MASC PL); 
where the controller has a gender-neutral form, but the target, the ADJ in this case, is marked for gender.” 
Agreement morphology in Semitic thus originated on attributive and predicative ADJs (including PTCs), 
ie., on nominal targets, and spread from there to nominal controllers. That this was indeed the case is also 
confirmed by the fact that strict gender and number marking is only found on ADJs and PTCs. Nominal 
controllers exhibit numerous exceptions to strict agreement marking.“ The fact that gender and number 
marking is only “regular” on ADJs and PTCs in the nominal system suggests these nominal targets devel- 
oped agreement morphology first and agreement never completely spread to nominal controllers, or, to say 


58 For a more detailed discussion regarding the underlying process that led to the reanalysis of -t, see Hasselbach 2014, 
337-38. That -āt is a combination of an original nominal and verbal plural marker -ā to which the SING ending -t was added 
secondarily has already been suggested by Bauer and Leander (1922, 514). 

59 Hasselbach 2007, 132. 

60 Ibid., 132-33. For the rise of -t as FEM and agreement marker, see also Hasselbach 2014. 

61 For a more detailed discussion of the typological literature and terminology, see Hasselbach 2014, 35. 

62 Fora more detailed discussion, see ibid., 43-44. 

63 Epicene nouns are relatively frequent in Semitic for nouns denoting animals. Epicene nouns in other languages include, 
e.g., Classical Arabic ta'labun “fox, farsun "horse; Old South Arabian frs, "horse; Ge'ez dangal “virgin,” dabb “bear; and 
others. For a more detailed description of what role epicene nouns played in the development of gender marking in Semitic, 
see ibid., esp. 45, 319-21. 

64 In Akkadian, for example, many nouns that are MASC in the SING take a FEM PL marker, such as dinum "legal decision" 
with the PL dinatum. In Hebrew, a number of FEM nouns denoting female animates take a MASC PL marker, such as nasim 


Ape 


“women, and vice versa, as in “abét “fathers.” For more examples, see ibid., 46-49. 
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it differently, gender and number marking never reached the same degree of regularity on controllers as 
on targets.^ 

If nominal agreement morphology indeed first developed on targets, the stative/SC would preserve an 
older system than the system attested on nouns. The 3fp -d attested in the stative/SC should consequently 
be considered more original than the ending -at attested on nouns.” 

The ending -à thus reflects an original nominal FEM PL marker in Semitic that is still preserved on the 
stative/SC. Given this analysis, it is unnecessary to refer to the pronominal system to account for the form. 
All third-person markers of the stative/SC can be explained by original nominal endings, thus resulting in 
the following paradigm: 


3ms (original ACC)"  *qatal-a 3mp *gatal-ü 
3fs *gatala-t 3fp (original FEM PL marker) “gqatal-a 


The assumption that the third-person markers of the stative/SC are simply inflectional endings implies third 
persons were not marked for person in the original predicative construction. This phenomenon has paral- 
lels in numerous languages. As Kouwenberg states based on Benveniste, the absence of an explicit subject 
marker in the third person “is motivated by the nature of the third person as the ‘zero person." The “zero 
person" indicates the person who is not present at the speech situation. The lack of explicit third-person 
marking in predicative constructions agrees with the fact that many languages, including Semitic, do not 
have third-person pronouns.” As is well known, anaphoric pronouns have taken over the function of 
third-person pronouns in Semitic. Given this cross-linguistic tendency, it is unnecessary to assume a set of 
original third-person independent pronouns as suggested by Huehnergard. Semitic most likely never had a 
separate set of third-person independent pronouns. 

Based on the arguments provided above, it seems likely the third-person markers of the stative/SC are 
of nominal origin and reflect original gender, number, and case markers, not person markers. 


CONCLUSION 


This study has argued that the third-person markers of the stative/SC in Semitic are of nominal origin, not 
pronominal origin as claimed by a number of scholars. The 3ms -a can be explained as the original ACC case 
marker that represented the neutral form of the noun and marked nominal predicates, in addition to direct 
objects, in an early Semitic alignment system that was marked nominative. The predicative function of the 
form was preserved in various environments, such as early Semitic personal names and the stative/SC, 
where it marks the predicate status of the first element of the construction, consisting of a verbal adjective. 
The forms of the 3fs and 3mp do not pose any difficulty since they can be derived directly from the corre- 
sponding forms of the nominal system. The 3fp in -à is the most problematic form regarding its derivation 
from the nominal system, since there is no direct correspondence of such a morpheme marking FEM PLs. 
As has been argued above, the form can, however, be reconstructed as an archaic FEM PL marker that was 
secondarily extended by the morpheme -t after the latter was reinterpreted as a general FEM marker. The 
stative/SC did not undergo the same extension, since it was already in the process of being grammaticalized 
from a periphrastic into a synthetic construction and functionally differed from other nominal construc- 
tions in being an overtly marked predicative construction. 


65 Ibid., 323. 


66 Attributive ADJs obviously followed the extension of -à to -at. The stative/SC, or at that point predicative ADJ, did not 
do so, however, since it had a different function and most likely was already in the process of being grammaticalized into a 
synthetic form, preventing the change from -à > -4t. 


67 Seen. 55 above. 
68 Kouwenberg 2000, 57-58. 
69 Ibid., 58. 
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The fact that the nominal base of the stative/SC does not show agreement can be explained by the 
cross-linguistic tendency to simplify paradigms from more heterogeneous to more homogeneous para- 
digms as a result of grammaticalization. The lack of agreement in the stative/SC shows the degree of gram- 
maticalization the form had undergone already at an early stage of Semitic. As has been shown above, it 
is equally common cross-linguistically not to mark the third person explicitly. That the third-person forms 
of the stative/SC have no overt person marker but simply constitute inflectional endings is thus not un- 
precedented but rather common. This assumption also ties well into the fact that Semitic has no original 
third-person independent pronouns but uses a paradigm of anaphoric pronouns as third-person pronouns 
instead. The latter point confirms that Semitic is a language family in which the third person can be left 
unmarked. 

Given that the issues brought forth as arguments against the nominal origin of the third-person mark- 
ers of the stative/SC can be explained by diachronic developments and, in particular, common grammati- 
calization processes, the nominal-origin hypothesis seems the more likely derivation for the third-person 
markers of the stative/SC. This analysis is confirmed by the fact that the problems faced by a pronominal 
derivation cannot be solved without having to reconstruct forms that have no basis in the attested Semitic 
languages. 
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UGARITIC G FROM PROTO-SEMITIC *e 


John Huehnergard 
University of Texas at Austin 


THE PROTO-SEMITIC (PS) CONSONANT "0 has two reflexes in Ugaritic: one reflex is a discrete consonant, 
transliterated z; the other reflex appears as the consonant transliterated g, which otherwise reflects PS *g.’ 
This development is interesting both phonetically, in that an interdental or dental consonant has become 
uvular or velar,’ and typologically, in that phonemic splits and partial mergers are uncommon in Semitic. 
In this paper these aspects are reexamined, and a conditioning factor is proposed to account for the sound 
change. The paper is offered in deep admiration to Dennis Pardee, the undisputed doyen of Ugaritic studies. 

The phonetic realization of PS *0 cannot of course be established with certainty. That it formed the 
emphatic member of the triad of consonants whose other members were voiced "Ó and voiceless "0, how- 
ever, suggests that it too was an interdental fricative. The reflexes of "0 in the various Semitic languages 
support this assumption: its reflex is an interdental in the Modern South Arabian languages Mehri and Jib- 
bali, voiceless [07] or voiced [ð]; in Arabic, too, it is sometimes pronounced as an interdental, voiced [6°], 
though in other traditions it is a dental-alveolar, [z/];* in Akkadian and Hebrew, PS "0 has merged with *'s 
and *$to s? in Old Aramaic inscriptions, the reflex of *0 was written with {$}, while in later Aramaic dialects 
it has merged with *t (in a general shift of PS interdentals to their dental-alveolar counterparts). It is now 
generally accepted that the PS emphatic consonants were glottalic (ejective);? thus, the data indicate that PS 
"0 was probably a glottalic interdental fricative, [0’].’ 

In Ugaritic, as already noted, PS *@ had a double reflex. In some roots, the reflex of PS "0 was a conso- 
nant, transliterated z,* that reflected only PS *0; examples: 


Author's note: A version of this paper was presented in the Historical Linguistics Workshop at the University of Texas on 
April 16, 2015. I wish to thank those attending for their helpful comments, particularly Pattie Epps, Danny Law, and Ben 
Kantor; I also want to thank several other individuals for their insights and criticism: Dana Abdulrahim, Peter Daniels, 
Jo Ann Hackett, Leonid Kogan, Na'ama Pat-El, Richard Steiner, and Aren Wilson-Wright. Responsibility for the opinions 
herein, of course, rests with me. 

1 We transliterate ¢ in conformance with the practice of our jubilarian; the Ugaritic and the Proto-Semitic consonants are 
also transliterated g by others. 

2 While the Semitic plosives k and g are usually velar ([k] and [g]), their fricative counterparts h and £ are usually uvular 
(respectively [x] and [s]) rather than velar ([x] and [y]). 

3 For Mehri, see Rubin 2010, 14; Watson 2012, 12. For Jibbàli, see Rubin 2014, 25. In Soqotri, as in Aramaic, "0 has merged 
with ż, as in tími ‘to be thirsty’ < PS "üm? see Naumkin and Kogan 2015, 686; further, Johnstone 1975, 4; Simeone-Senelle 
2011, 1076. As the Modern South Arabian reflexes indicate, and as can been determined from other evidence as well, the 
Proto-Semitic glottalic consonants were unmarked for the feature of voice. 

4 See, e.g., Fischer 2002, 17; Holes 2004, 59; Ryding 2005, 15; Brown 2007. 

5 In classical Ethiopic, too, PS *0 merged with *'sto s; PS *$ remained distinct for a time (usually transliterated d) but also 
ultimately merged to s. 

6 See most recently Kogan 2011, 59-61. 

7 Or [ð]; see above, n. 3, on the voicing of the PS glottalic consonants. 


8 The transliteration z was modeled on the usual transliteration of the corresponding Arabic consonant. 
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zby ‘gazelle’ < PS "Qaby-; 
{zm ‘strong’ < PS "favm-; 


qz summer’ < PS "*kayQ-. 


The pronunciation of Ugaritic z, like that of PS "0, cannot be known with certainty. In the few transcriptions 
into syllabic cuneiform of Ugaritic words and names with z, it is represented by the Z series of signs? 

zrw (aromatic) resin’: ZU-ur-wu;? 

personal name zl: ZA-al-la-a; 

place name zrn: ""ZA-ra-ni, ""ZA-ri-nu; 

personal name hrzn: ha-ra-ZI-na or ha-ru-Zl-en-ni. 
The Z series of syllabic signs, however, was used to represent nearly all of the Ugaritic dental-alveolar and 
interdental fricatives (i.e., d, s/s, s, t, and z, in addition to z); thus, while these examples do tell us that z 
was indeed a fricative, they indicate the place of articulation only generally. In a few texts, {z} is written for 
etymological *t; since the letter {t} does not appear in those texts, this is clearly a graphic phenomenon, as 
shown by Freilich and Pardee." The writings show, however, that z and t were phonetically similar.” These 
sparse pieces of evidence suggest that z was emphatic, fricative, and either interdental or dental-alveolar."* 

In other Ugaritic roots, the reflex of PS *0 was a consonant, transliterated £, that was also the reflex of 

another PS consonant, the voiced uvular/velar fricative “g. There are only a few examples of this develop- 
ment, the most certain of which are the following: 


ér ‘mountain’, i.e., /$&üru/ < *Qüru; cf. Hebrew sar, Aramaic tur,” 
ngr ‘to guard’ < *n@r; cf. Arabic nzr, Hebrew nsr, Aramaic ntr; 
ém? ‘to be(come) thirsty’ < *Om?; cf. Arabic zm?, Hebrew sm?."° 
That the writings of PS *0 with é reflect a sound change rather than merely a graphic phenomenon is shown 


by syllabic cuneiform transcriptions, in which the set of H-signs is used both for g < PS *@ and for g < PS 
"&" for example: 


é< PS *é: 
5 5ha-ma-ru-ü for /éamaru-hū/ ‘his apprentice’; cf. Arabic gum(u)r ‘inexperienced’; 
(genitive) hu-li for /$oli/ ‘low ground(?)’; cf. Arabic gawl ‘extent of land, much earth’. 
£« PS *0: 
Éna-hi-ru for /nagiru/ ‘a guard’ < *nāĝiru; 


ni-ih-ru for /nigru/ ‘to guard’ < *niOru; 


9 For these examples, see Huehnergard 2008, 226; van Soldt 1991, 315 with n. 122; 2005, 24; Tropper 2012, 82, 115. 


10 Since both Sabaic and Arabic have drw, reflecting earlier "$vrw, Ugaritic /zurwu/ is presumably a loan, the word arriving 
with the substance (so also Tropper 1994, 23). 


11 Huehnergard 2008, 199—200, 223-29. 
12 Freilich and Pardee 1984. See also Pardee 2003-4, 67; Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, 24-25; Tropper 2012, 113-14. 


13 It has also been suggested that {z} may be written for etymological s in one or two instances (Tropper 2012, 114); as 
Pardee (2003-4, 67) notes, however, there is no compelling reason to interpret the forms in question thus. 

14 Tropper (2012, 113) likewise suggests that z “ist .. . als emphatischer Vertreter der Interdentalreihe ausgewiesen" It is 
uncertain whether the Ugaritic emphatics remained glottalic as in PS or had become pharyngealized as in Arabic; see, e.g., 
Garr 1986, 48 with n. 25; Tropper 2012, 98. Like Pardee (2004, 292 = 2008, 9), I believe the evidence suggests that they were 
glottalic. 

15 There may have been early byforms of this word, “Our and "Qawr, the latter suggested by Sabaic zwr ‘(bed)rock’ and a 
form tawrà in some Western Aramaic writings; see Steiner 2015, 134-35. 

16 On this root see Militarev and Kogan 2000, Ixxviii, 332-33. 

17 Thus we would not agree with Dietrich and Loretz (1967, 300-15), who suggest that the letter {é} was polyphonic. 

18 Huehnergard 2008, 153. 
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probably also hu-ul-ma-tu, for /&ulmatu/ ‘darkness’ < "Qulmatu, for which see further below. 


The change of "0to £ is typologically interesting because it represents a phonemic split and partial merger; 
schematically: 


PS "Q0 — Ug.z 
N 
PS"é — Ug.£ 


Phonemic splits of consonants are relatively rare in the histories of the Semitic languages. Examples include 
the split of PS velars into velar and labiovelar phonemes in GaYaz, as in *k > k and k”, and the split of earlier 
"s into s and šin Amharic. And partial phonemic mergers, such that only some instances of PS "0 merged 
with £, are also uncommon. Interestingly, another example occurs in Ugaritic, viz., the reflexes of the PS 
voiced interdental *d; the Ugaritic reflex of *d is occasionally a distinct consonant, transliterated d, which 
reflects only that PS consonant, but more often *Ó has merged with the reflex of PS *d: 


PS *ó — Ug.d 
N 
PS “d — Ug d 


The rarity in Semitic of splits and partial mergers is related to the nature of Semitic root structure, in that 
sound changes are commonly overridden or blocked when they affect only some derivatives of a root. To il- 
lustrate, we may consider an early West Semitic sound rule, *s > *h/ __V, i.e., a rule that changed prevocalic 
"sto “h, as in pronouns such as *suľa > *hu?a ‘that, he’. That change was carried through only in grammat- 
ical morphemes, however, because it was blocked in most verbal roots, where it would only have applied 
to some, but not all, forms; e.g., in the root *smf ‘to hear’, the sound rule would have caused the adjective 
"samif- ‘heard’ to become *"hamif- but would have left the preterite *yasmif ‘he heard’ unchanged; thus, 
the rule was blocked and all forms of that root retained *s (as did, indeed, forms of verbal roots in general). 
This type of paradigm pressure or levelling, which we may term “root integrity,” is pervasive and very 
powerful in Semitic because of the triradical root structure. 

But here, evidently, we do have the split of PS *0 into two reflexes in Ugaritic, one of which merged 
with the reflex of another PS consonant, *g. There have been several previous proposals to account for this 
development, and we will review those briefly before turning to our own suggestion.” 

Cyrus Gordon suggested the Ugaritic situation must reflect the existence of a third PS consonant, which 
merged with £ in Ugaritic but with "Qin other Semitic languages; i.e., 


PS other Semitic — Ugaritic 
* ? 0 É 
E: é é 


It is improbable, however, that, with the sole exception of Ugaritic, all of the other languages would under- 
go a change in common.” Moreover, *£ and *0 are already two of the rarest PS consonants, and it is thus 
quite unlikely that they reflect in part a third, still rarer PS consonant. 


19 Huehnergard 2013. 


20 See also Kogan 2011, 95-96. In a few older studies, the change of *9 to g was attributed to substrate Hurrian influence; 
see, e.g., Brockelmann 1947, 61-63; Fronzaroli 1955, 33; von Soden 1967, 291-94 = 1985, 89-92. Substrate influence does not, 
however, account for the fact that the change is attested with some consistency in several roots, but never in other roots. 
21 Gordon 1965, 28. 


22 So also Róssler 1961, 161-62. 
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Joshua Blau has suggested that the Ugaritic evidence is the result of “dialect mixture?? But Blau is 
forced to propose several unlikely cognates to account for such mixture. Moreover, we might expect more 
variation in individual roots than we find. 

In their recent Manual of Ugaritic, Pierre Bordreuil and Dennis Pardee suggest that the “words contain- 
ing etymological /z/ [that] are regularly written with {g}. . . [are] probably expressing a phonetic shift, itself 
reflective of a double articulation of /z/, i.e., dental and laryngeal” This does not, however, account for the 
fact that only some instances of PS *Q underwent the shift, while others remained a discrete consonant. 

In a detailed review of prior scholarship on Ugaritic g, Stanislav Segert noted the presence of a liquid or 
nasal in ngr ‘to guard’, gr ‘mountain’, and gm? to thirst';? he did not, however, believe that these consonants 
could *be considered [a] clear and unequivocal conditioning factor for the change? and he also suggest- 
ed that “a search for possible factors prohibiting this change is also inconclusive.’ Nevertheless, Edward 
Greenstein” and Josef Tropper? likewise posit the presence of a sonorant elsewhere in the root as the con- 
ditioning factor that resulted in the shift of *O to g. But, like Segert, Leonid Kogan rejects this explanation of 
the data, because “in five (out of nine) regular examples one or two sonorants are also involved,” i.e., there 
are counterexamples to the conditioning environment posited by Greenstein and Tropper. Indeed, Kogan 
states unequivocally, “There is no convincing explanation for the split of PS *t into y and t in Ugaritic”” 

Since, however, PS *0 sometimes remained a distinct consonant in Ugaritic, z, while sometimes merging 
with £, Segert, Greenstein, and Tropper have been right to look for a conditioning factor, a phonetic envi- 
ronment in which some tokens of "0 changed to, and merged with, "£, while other instances of *0 remained 
unaffected. And the factor posited, the presence of a sonorant as one of the other root consonants, may 
also be essentially correct (although a different conditioning factor will be suggested below). Above, it was 
noted that one effect of “root integrity; the pervasive paradigmatic pressure or levelling in Semitic that re- 
sults in the tendency for roots to exhibit the same consonants, is the countering or blocking of sound rules 
even when the conditioning environment is met. But that paradigmatic pressure can also have the opposite 
effect: it can cause derivatives that do not meet the conditions of a sound rule to undergo the change any- 
Way, i.e., the change can spread by analogical levelling, so that all forms of the root will continue to exhibit 
the same set of radicals. An example is the PS root "plt ‘to survive’, attested as such in Ugaritic, Hebrew, 
and (Old) Aramaic, but in Akkadian as Dit ‘to live’. In Akkadian, evidently, the initial radical p was voiced 
to [b] when in contact with the voiced second radical [1], as in the preterite *yaplut, pronounced [yablut]; 
the pronunciation of the first radical in the latter form then contrasted with its pronunciation in a form 
such as the verbal adjective, [palit]; since p and b are distinct phonemes in Akkadian, the contrast would 
have suggested two distinct roots, and so in all forms the initial radical shifted to b?! In another root with 
the same two first radicals, palahum ‘to fear, respect’, however, the contrast between (it may be assumed) 
preterite [yablah] and verbal adjective [palih] was resolved in the opposite direction, all forms of the root 
retaining the original p as first radical. 

Thus Greenstein and Tropper may indeed be right to point to the presence of a sonorant. But to over- 
come Kogan's objection, it is likely that a more specific environment should be proposed, perhaps, for 
example, that *0 became ¢ immediately before a sonorant; some forms of a number of roots would then be 


23 Blau 1977, 70-72 = 1998, 53-55. See also Blau 1968, 525 = 1998, 341-42. Similarly, Sivan 1997, 24. 
24 Bordreuil and Pardee 2009, 24. 

25 Segert 1988, 295; see also 1991, 317. 

26 Segert 1988, 296. 

27 Greenstein 1998, 404. 

28 Tropper 1994, 23-25; 2012, 96, 114-15. 

29 Kogan 2011, 96. 

30 Ibid. 


31 Hebrew attests both pit and mlt ‘to escape’, the latter exhibiting still further assimilation of the first radical to the so- 
norant second radical (similarly in Jewish Aramaic and some Ethiopian Semitic languages); in this case, the resolution of 
conflicting forms was the rise of a separate byform root. 
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affected, such as the verbal noun *ni6ru > /nigru/, whereas other derivatives of a root would be unaffected 
by the sound rule, such as the preterite "ya00ur. But the change of "0 to é in some forms of the root, as 
the result of a sound rule, may have been sufficient to trigger paradigmatic pressure, thus prompting the 
change to occur in all forms of the root. In other roots in which some forms would have been affected by 
the sound rule, such as *mv@ldlu ‘shelter’ (which would have become **mvgldlu by such a sound rule), the 
rule was instead blocked or overridden because of the forms that were unaffected, such as *Oillu ‘shade’, and 
the original consonant remained throughout all forms of the root, as in mzll and zl. 

A conditioning factor involving a sonorant might, therefore, underlie the change of "0 to é, if the en- 
vironment could be established with more precision. But another possibility exists. We observed above 
that the change of "0 to £ is phonetically interesting: a presumed glottalic interdental fricative, *0, became 
a uvular or velar fricative, £.? This should be borne in mind when a conditioning factor for the change is 
sought: the place of articulation has moved from front to back, and the broad class of sonorants is not an 
obvious trigger for such a shift. I propose therefore to offer an alternative suggestion, one that provides a 
better phonetic basis for the change; specifically, I propose that the backing, from interdental to uvular/ 
velar, is the result of assimilation to a following back vowel, u; i.e., 


33 


"0-£$/  u. 
One of the certain examples of the change of *0 > f obviously conforms to this proposed environment: 

"Qüru > /$üru/ ‘mountain’. 
The change of *0 > gin the root "n6r ‘to protect’ probably began with the prefix-conjugation and imperative 
forms, which are especially common: 

*ya0Qur > /yaggur/ ‘may he protect’ 

*n(u)Our > /n(u)gur/ ‘protect!’. 


The change then spread throughout the root by paradigmatic pressure. In the root "Qm? ‘to thirst’, the 
change may have begun with a verbal noun, then spread throughout the root: 


"Qum?u > /$um?u/ ‘thirst’; cf. Akkadian simu < *Oum?-.** 


Another likely example of the change of “9 > g before u is "Qulmatu > /gulmatu/ ‘darkness’, which is 
written syllabically hu-ul-ma-tu,? and which may be compared with Akkadian sulmu and Gəfəz salmat 
< *Oulm(at)-.*° This word probably appears as glmt in the Ba'lu myth:? 


32 We may note in passing a similar change in the history of Spanish, where, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
palatal [f] (usually written {x} as in {dixo} ‘he said’ or {j} as in {mejor} ‘better’) changed to velar [x] (eventually written {j} 
in most instances, {dijo}, {mejor}); this was an unconditioned change, however. See Lapesa 1968, 247-48; Lleal 1990, 309-10; 
Penny 2002, 99-101. We may also compare the development in Aramaic of the Proto-Semitic glottalic lateral fricative *s to 
uvular or velar fricative "f (and then to f); for details on this "journey; as he calls it, see Steiner 2011, 71-72. 


33 If the Ugaritic emphatics were glottalic (see above, n. 3), then the glottalic feature of *0 was also presumably lost in this 
development. A glottalic uvular or velar fricative is not impossible; indeed, I have elsewhere proposed such a consonant for 
Proto-Semitic, *x, probably [x'] or [x’], as the emphatic counterpart to PS *h and *£ (Huehnergard 2003). But there is no rea- 
son to assume that the Ugaritic change under consideration here did not result in a merging with ¢ in all its features rather 
than a glottalic counterpart of the latter that was merely represented with the same letter. 

The result of the sound change, g, was presumably voiced. As was noted above (n. 3), the Semitic glottalic consonants 
are essentially unmarked for voice, and so this feature is probably not relevant to the operation of the sound change. Note, 
however, that Tropper (2012, 114-15) provides some evidence that Ugaritic z was voiced. 


34 Perhaps also Gafaz sam?, but the latter may derive as well from *Oim?-, like Arabic zim? and Hebrew sim/7a. Presumably 
*Oim?- is the earlier form, becoming *@um?- in Akkadian and Ugaritic with assimilation of ito u before the labial m. 


35 Huehnergard 2008, 99. 
36 Cf, probably, Hebrew sal-màwet, to be read sgalmát. 


37 The masculine form glm may also mean ‘darkness’ (cf. Akkadian sulmu) in the phrase glm ym in RS 2.[003]* i 19-20 
(KTU? 1.14), i.e., perhaps /$ulmu yomi/ ‘darkness of day’; see Loretz 2000, 275. 
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fn . [gpn] ./ w ügr. 
b. glmt/[{mm.] ym. 
bn. zlmt / r[mt . pr$]t 


‘Look, [Gupanu-]wa- Ugàru: 
The sea [is enveloped] in darkness, 
in obscurity the [highest] peaks: 
RS 2.[008]* vii 53-56 (KTU? 1.4), with Pardee's translation;? || RS 2.[014]* vi 6-9 (KTU? 1.3 vi, 
formerly KTU”? 1.8 ii). 
These lines have generated a wide range of interpretations, which for the most part fall into two camps; 
one view takes b(n) glmt and bn zlmt to be epithets of gpn wügr (or alternatively of servants of Mot), with 
glmt meaning ‘lass’ and zlmt as a parallel word of uncertain meaning; the other view, which like our hon- 
orand we follow here, takes glmt and zlmt as terms for darkness.” If that is correct, the etymology of £lmt 
requires comment. Some scholars consider it to be unrelated to the parallel word zlmt, but rather simply 
a poetic synonym, related to Hebrew fIm ‘to hide, conceal'.? This is unlikely, however; while “darkness” 
can of course "hide" things, the transitive verb fIm ‘to hide’ is not, in and of itself, semantically close to the 
PS stative verb *@lm ‘to be(come) dark’. In Ugaritic the latter verb, from which glmt is derived and which 
likewise exhibits £, probably occurs in the Kirta epic, where it is, like PS *9lm, stative:*! 


[áh]r. m£yh . wélm 
‘when he arrived it was getting dark’ 


RS 3.325* i 50 (KTU? 1.16), with Pardee's translation.” 


Thus it is more likely that the verb glm ‘to be(come) dark’ and the noun glmt ‘darkness’ are reflexes of PS 
"Olm(t) rather than cognate with Hebrew flm. If so, it is particularly interesting that in RS 2.[008]* vii 54-55 
(KTU? 1.4) and RS 2.[014]* vi 7-8 (KTU? 1.3), glmt stands in parallel with zlmt; they are the same word, the 
latter an archaic (pre-sound-change) form and the former a “modern” form that reflects the sound change. 
As Segert aptly put it, “Since the A-word is in principle more common, g/mt can be considered the usual 
form, while the B-word zlmt is a less common word, a poetic archaism."? We see the same phenomenon 
with the root "m? ‘to thirst’: the sound change is reflected in the phrase gmu gmit ‘you (fs) were very 
thirsty’ (RS 2.[008]* iv 34 [KTU? 1.4]), but an archaic writing is preserved in the form mzma ‘thirsty’ (acc.; 
RS 3.343* i 2 [KTU? 1.15]). (See further below on méy and mz?) 
Another possible example of *0 > £ is the form tq£ in the following: 


istmf . wtqg . udn 
‘Listen (ms) and let (your) ear be alert. 


RS 3.325* vi 42 (KTU? 1.16) and parallels. 


38 Pardee 1997a, 263. 

39 So also Tropper (2012, 823): ‘In Dunkelheit ist das Meer / der Tag eingehüllt; in Finsternis (sind eingehüllt) die höchsten 
Berge. On these lines, see the review of scholarship and commentary in Smith and Pitard 2009, 371-74 (who, however, opt 
for the other interpretation). 

40 E.g. del Olmo Lete (2005, 52-53 with n. 24; his identification of the Emar deity Halma as ‘dark’ seems unlikely to me). 
Similarly, DULAT” (316) glosses élmt ‘concealment, darkness’. But the gloss ‘concealment’ is prompted by the alleged He- 
brew cognate flm; in the context of the Ba'lu passage, in fact, ‘darkness’ is preferable, while ‘concealment’ is tautological 
(‘The sea is enveloped in concealment’?). See also Gzella 2007, 542. 

41 Others read glm here as ‘lad’; see DULAT”, 315. 

42 Pardee 1997b, 340. 

43 Segert 1988, 296-97; pace Tropper (2012, 95), who believes the earlier and later forms should not co-occur. As Benjamin 
Kantor kindly reminds me, we may compare the appearance of both ?arqā and ?arfā ‘earth’ in the Aramaic of Jeremiah 10:11. 
44 Pardee (1997b, 342) translates ‘listen closely and tend (your) ear’; I think it more likely, however, that the verb is intran- 
sitive, with 'ear' as its subject. 
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? 45 


The form tqg is most often derived from a root yqg, cognate with Hebrew yqs and Arabic yqz ‘to be awake’. 
If that is correct, it does not conform to the phonological environment for *0» g that was suggested above.” 
In Hebrew, however, a byform hollow root qws/qys occurs alongside yqs; if the same was true in Ugaritic, 
we may suggest that *taqu0 > /taqug/, i.e., the assimilatory change of *0 > g in this case taking place after 
the vowel u.” 

We turn finally to consider the problematic etymology of the common Ugaritic verb méy ‘to come (to), 
arrive (at), reach’ and its relationship to the rare mz?'to meet, encounter’. The latter occurs in only one text, 
RS 2.[012] (KTU? 1.12); in one of those occurrences it is in parallel with méy: 


wn. yméy . áklm 


wymzá . fqqm 


"That he might reach the Devourers, 
That he might encounter the Destroyers. 
RS 2.[012] i 36-37 (KTU? 1.12). 


Otherwise, mz? occurs, twice, in the following couplet: 


sr. áhyh . mzáh 
wmzáh . sr. ylyh 


"The prince of his brothers encountered him, 
Did encounter him the prince of his comrades’ 


RS 2.[012] ii 50-51 (KTU? 1.12). 


The verbs m£y and mz? belong to a bewildering set of roots with similar radicals and apparently similar 
meanings. In a painstaking review of the evidence and of previous scholarship, Joshua Blau concluded that 
there were originally five distinct roots (listed here with Blau's glosses):? 


1. *m$y > only Arabic mada ‘to go’; 

2. *méy > only Ugaritic méy ‘to reach, arrive, come’; 

3. *mtw > Arabic matà(w) ‘to stretch, draw, pull; walk quickly’; Sabaic mtw ‘to walk, march (or 
sim.)’; Gafaz mattawa ‘to deliver’ (others include Arabic ?antà ‘to give’, assuming an earlier 
form *?amtawa); 

"m? (Blau's mz?) > Sabaic mz? ‘to come, arrive’; Aramaic moftà ‘to arrive’ (originally with 
consonantal 2, as shown by the Old Aramaic writing {MS7}); Ugaritic mz? ‘to arrive, reach, 


e 


45 The root also occurs in Modern South Arabian languages, as wkd ‘to wake’, with initial radical w (Johnstone 1981, 290; 
1987, 427). Note that Jibbali and Mehri ó reflects PS "&; other examples include Jibbali difér and Mehri ófer ‘finger/toe-nail’, 
Jibbali doll and Mehri aólel ‘to give shade’, Jibbali edlim and Mehri hadlawm ‘to become dark’, Jibbali 0i and Mehri óáyma ‘to 
be thirsty’, Mehri nór ‘to see’; see Johnstone 1981, 48, 49; 1987, 83, 84, 282. 

46 One might suggest that *0 > g before the final u of yaqtulu forms, e.g., yiqaQu > /yiqagu/ (although the form in question 
here is presumably yaqtul or yaqtula); but it is doubtful that an inflectional ending would trigger the change of a root conso- 
nant. It may be noted that if the root of the form tq£ is indeed y-q-£ < "y-q-0, then it would also not conform to Greenstein 
and Tropper's proposed conditioning factor, the presence of a sonorant elsewhere in the root (unless we are to include the 
glide y among the sonorants); thus Tropper (2012, 95) derives tqg from a different root entirely, viz., q-g-w/y, comparing Ara- 
bic s-g-w '(sich) neigen’, ‘asgawa ‘Ohr zuneigen; aufmerksam sein’; as he himself (ibid.) notes, however, the correspondence 
of Ugaritic q and Arabic s is unexpected. Segert (1988, 295-96) suggested the change of *0 > £ in this root may have been 
triggered by “the assimilatory vicinity of the articulation place of the deep velar /q/ and the postvelar /g/” 


47 Or between u-vowels in yaqtulu forms: *taqu@u > /taqügu/; but see the preceding note. It must be conceded that the 
Hebrew hollow root occurs only in the causative, and so we do not know whether it was medial w, as suggested here for the 
Ugaritic, or medial y. 


48 Blau 1972, 67-72 = 1998, 231-36. 
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find’; Old Akkadian magá ‘to reach’; and in part Gafaz mas?a ‘to come’; Hebrew masa? ‘to 
find; to reach, arrive’. 

5. “ms? > Aramaic ms? ‘to be able, to be the match of’ and marginally also ‘to find’ (from ‘to 
arrive’); Akkadian masá ‘to suffice’; and in part Hebrew masgá? ‘to find; to suffice’; Gafaz 
mas?a ‘to come'.? 


It is, however, uneconomical to posit so many phonetically similar roots with similar meanings. In fact, 
Blau's fifth root, *ms?, is unnecessary, since, as shown by Steiner," Aramaic s may derive from PS *s when 
m or r immediately precedes or follows, as in fms ‘to shut (eyes) and hms ‘to be sour’, from PS *£m$ and 
“hms, respectively. Thus Aramaic m(a)sd ‘to be able’ is the reflex of Blau's first root, *msy, and the Hebrew, 
Gəfəz, and Akkadian verbs listed under 5 should instead be listed under 4, *m0? (with the meanings ‘to find’ 
and ‘to suffice’ as semantic extensions of ‘come [to], arrive [at]’). 

Blau’s second root, *mgy, is found only in Ugaritic, and yet it also has essentially the same meaning as 
his fourth root, *m@7. The latter is obviously reflected in Ugaritic mz? I suggest that méy reflects a blend- 
ing of the latter root, but now exhibiting the change of "0 to g, and a reflex of PS *msy.? It is likely that 
"m0? was u-class in the prefix-conjugation and thus conformed to our proposed sound rule above, i.e., 
*yamQu(u) > *yamgu?(u). It is also possible that the final glottal stop of that root dissimilated to a glide, ei- 
ther before the change of *0 > g—i.e., [0. ..?7] > [0 . .w]; thus *yam@u?(u) > *yamOuw(u) > *yamguw(u)—or 
after the change (because of the incompatibility of g and 7)—thus "yamQu(u) > *yamgu?(u) > “yamguw(u). 
The post-sound change root, *mgw, would have been close enough phonetically and semantically to *msy 
for the blending to occur. The new root, méy, presumably coexisted for a time with the earlier mz? the latter 
an archaic form, as with zlmt and glmt ‘darkness’. 

Thus we need posit only three PS roots, with fairly distinct semantic ranges: 


1. *m0? ‘to come (to), arrive (at), reach':? (Ancient South Arabian) Sabaic mz? ‘to go, proceed; to 
reach ,? Minaic mz? ‘to be somewhere’ and s'tmz? ‘to arrive’, and Qatabanic mz? ‘to come, 
enter';? Aramaic m(ə)tā (originally with 7) ‘to come, arrive, reach’; Gəfəz mas?a ‘to come’; 
(Modern South Arabian) Soqotri mita ‘to touch, reach’® and Jibbali midi ‘to reach (to)';? 
Hebrew masa? ‘to find; to reach’; Akkadian maszu ‘to suffice’; Ugaritic mz? ‘to meet’; and 
Ugaritic méy ‘to come, arrive’, from a blend of *mgw (< *m-0-2) and *m-s-y; 


49 Blau also included here “Ugaritic ms? D ‘to fell?” but a Ugaritic root ms?no longer appears in recent dictionaries. 

50 Steiner 1977, 149-51. 

51 Cf. Hoch 1986, 189: “Blending consists in the development of a morphological ‘compromise’ between two forms with 
identical or similar meaning which are perceived as being in competition with each other" Cf. also Blake’s (1920) “conge- 
neric assimilation.” 

52 On this root see also Kogan 2015, 441. 

53 Beeston et al. 1982, 89-90; Biella 1982, 273. mz? appears as md? in the minuscule texts, where z and d have merged; see 
Stein 2013, 43. 

54 Arbach 1993, 1.63. 

55 Ricks (1989, 96) glosses Qatabanic mz?as ‘to enter, go through; to replace, do away with’; the verb is clearly intransitive 
at times, however; for ‘replace’ in the text cited by Ricks, for example, we read bymz? fIs'ww '(which) comes upon/against 
it’. (For the reading bymz? rather than byms? in this text, see the note in the online edition of the text in the Corpus of South 
Arabian Inscriptions, section “Corpus of Awsanite Inscriptions,” at http://dasi-humnet.unipi.it/index.php?id=79 &prjld=1&co 
rId-4&colld-0&navId-674516597&recId-523 (accessed July 25, 2015). 

56 Naumkin and Kogan 2015, 616; as mentioned above in n. 3, PS *0 has merged with t in Soqotri. 

57 Johnstone 1981, 169; as mentioned above in n. 45, PS "0 is reflected as Ó in Jibbali. 


58 On the semantics of Biblical Hebrew máàsá?, see Ceresko 1982. We need not agree with Ceresko, however, that more than 
one root underlies Hebrew masa? ‘to find’ is simply an extension of ‘to reach’. 
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2. “msy ‘to move on, ahead’: Arabic mada ‘to pass, go (on)';? Aramaic m(a)sd ‘to be able’; Sabaic 
mdy ‘to penetrate (of a wound)’; and Ugaritic méy ‘to come, arrive’ from a blend of *m-s-y 
and *mgw (< *m-0-?);* 

3. "mtw ‘to extend, hand over’: Gəfəz mattawa ‘to hand over’; Arabic mata(w) ‘to hurry, pull’, 
and probably also 7antd ‘to give’, from "?amtawa;? Sabaic mtw ‘to undertake an expedition’. 


There may have been other Ugaritic roots in which the proposed sound change might have operated, i.e., 
in which *0 occurred before u (other than u as case-ending or verbal affix), but in which the change was 
blocked by paradigmatic pressure. A survey of DULAT’, however, does not yield any obvious candidates.” 


59 According to Abdulrahim (2013, 138), madàá in Modern Standard Arabic is ('go' of LOCOMOTION vs. GOAL}, ‘go on, go 
ahead; to pass (of time)’. 

60 Beeston et al. 1982, 84; Biella 1982, 282. 

61 Note also perhaps Gataz madaw ‘spring (season)’ (from ‘to arrive, enter’?). 

62 Also ‘to ride, mount’, perhaps denominal; Mehri mtw ‘to mount (camel)’ may in turn be a loan from Arabic. 

63 Beeston et al. 1982, 88; Biella 1982, 272-73. 

64 Perhaps prefix-conjugation forms of rwz ‘to run’, such as /yaruz/ (or /yarüzu/), parallel in form to /yaqug/, which, it 
was suggested above, may derive from "yaqu0 (or /yaqugu/ < “yaqu@u). The form fzm ‘powerful’ may have been vocalized 
/*azümu/ (cf. Hebrew fasüm; but cf. also Arabic fazim); if so, the change of 9 to é may have been blocked to prevent the 
otherwise unattested sequence f. . .g (i.e., "/fa£ümu/). The noun zr ‘back’ was presumably a qatl form originally, i.e., /zaru/ 
< “@ahr-, as in Arabic zahr ‘back’; Akkadian séru ‘back’ (for which see Huehnergard 2013, 458); and Mehri dar, Jibbali der, 
and Soqotri {har ‘on, over’ (Kogan 2015, 575), rather than qutl as in Hebrew sohar ‘roof(?)’, sohórayim ‘noon’ and Amarna 
Canaanite /zuhru/ (zü-uh-ru; see DULAT”, 988). The noun zu ‘excrement’ is probably /zà?u/; for discussion, see Militarev and 
Kogan (2000, 256-67, no. 286); Kogan (2015, 575-76). For /zurwu/ (aromatic) resin’, see n. 10 above. 
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ON THE HUMAN MIND AND DEITIES 


Gary A. Long 
Bethel University 


ONE OF DENNIS PARDEE'S MANY notable achievements has been to acquaint the world to Ugaritians and 
their contact with their deities. For four years as his research assistant, I looked in on that world as well, 
and for nearly three decades I have been a student of the cultures and languages of the southern Levant. 
But in recent years I have been pursuing other interests—cognitive science, and the cognitive science of 
religion (CSR), in particular. Thus my contribution here is far afield, or at least farther afield than one might 
expect for a Festschrift honoring Dennis and what is well known about him. What isn't well known is that 
Dennis allowed me to write an interdisciplinary dissertation, drawing heavily on such fields as cognitive 
linguistics, cognitive psychology, cognitive philosophy, etc., to address simile and metaphor. 

In that vein, I wish to offer here a brief primer, as it were, about the possible implications of the cogni- 
tive sciences for how humans understand their world, existence, and how and what we can know. All of us 
assembled for this Festschrift are linked with scholarship and the pursuit of knowledge and understanding. 
So better understanding our minds seems not an unimportant task. 

Then further underpinned by Dennis's focus on Ugaritians and gods, I want to touch on CSR by com- 
menting briefly on the human inclination, indeed, preference to "find" and believe in gods. Robert McCauley, 
a cognitive scientist of religion at Emory, has said it well in the title of one of his books: Why Religion Is 
Natural and Science Is Not.' 


‘TVE A FEELING WE'RE NOT IN KANSAS ANYMORE” 


Several decades of increasing data and convergences within the many branches of the cognitive sciences 
appear to argue that we can longer remain in the same-as-it-ever-was Kansas home.? My own modest place- 
ment within the cognitive sciences is primarily in cognitive linguistics. What's at stake are some of the very 
foundations of the ways the North Atlantic Corridor (Europe, Canada, the USA), and all those influenced 
by it, has approached how and what we can know. Longstanding foundations appear to be weakened, or at 
least up for serious reconsideration, in the light of certain data within the cognitive sciences. 

Any question we ask and any answer we give is framed by human language and the human conceptual 
system. The journey in the years ahead must seek to understand—with as much empirical evidence as pos- 
sible—how these spheres operate. Such a journey is a quirky one. The running joke—though not everyone 
laughs—is that work in the cognitive sciences, especially within the cognitive science of philosophy, is work 
proven by someone else to be absolutely wrong. Such passionate disparity is understandable. We're talking 
about the mind. Something we perceive as special—this thing that makes us human—is largely unknown. 


1 McCauley 2011. 
2 Some of what follows was first prosed out in Long 2010. 


3 Anthony Chemero (2009, ix) humorously illustrates this point in a recent monograph: “Jerry Fodor is my favorite philos- 
opher. I think that Jerry Fodor is wrong about nearly everything.” 
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Methodologically, I defer to observable data. Though not unproblematic by any means, scientific em- 
piricism, in general, trumps, for me, a self-cohering philosophical system detached from such empiricism. 
We should not enter into investigations by advancing a priori claims about what science can and cannot tell 
us about human experience and understanding. Only by pursuing the science can we ever really know its 
limitations. Doing the science, though, can never be free of philosophical suppositions, but philosophical 
(and theological) explorations should not involve sweeping insular appeals to intuition or commonsense 
devoid of a tethering to scientific data? Admittedly, we're on perilous ground here. The thinking and talking 
needed to understand the mind are carried out by the very mind doing the thinking and talking. Can any 
such system transcend itself completely to critique itself sufficiently?‘ No inquiry is without a philosophical 
foundation. All science is situated, absolutely. Everyone knows the real challenge of investigation is not 
necessarily the data but their interpretation. Indeed, the devil lies precisely there. But we should all be in- 
terested, as investigators, in arriving at “scientifically stable” notions. The sun, all will affirm, does not orbit 
around the earth. Humanity, following its intuitions, perceptions, and theology, once thought differently. A 
“scientifically stable” corrective arrived a bit too late for Galileo’s trial by the Church in 1633. What is stable 
in cognitive science? Very little. But this is where ever-increasing convergences from several disciplines 
shed light. We should strive to navigate our journey in the daylight of stable, responsible empiricism and 
self-critical cognitive science. 

This is but the start of a voyage, and I think the distance to be traveled is far. But make no mistake, 
the anchor is lifted. Thanks in part to the cognitive sciences, we're all on a relatively new exploration with 
much to engage. Let’s explore a few things the cognitive sciences appear to show us. 


WHAT COGNITIVE SCIENCE IS SHOWING US: UNIVERSALS AND NONUNIVERSALS 


* The mind is embodied in an embedded body 

e Thought is mostly nonconscious 

* Humans understand the world conceptually and the abstract through conceptual integration and largely 
through metaphor 


These three statements—a triumvirate—increasingly appear to be fundamental universals across humanity, 
thanks to the cognitive sciences. We look at them in turn.’ 


THE EMBEDDED BODY'S EMBODIED MIND 


The mind is embodied. The brain, of course, is embodied—no one denies that—but I’m not here talking about 
the brain. I'm talking about the mind. The brain produces the mind, and the “wiring” of the former is fused 
to human sensorimotor phenomena—what we sense and how we move. 

The bodyis embedded. Our bodies are situated in a specific environment, influencing it and being influ- 
enced by it. This mutual contact defines our respective econiche—the role and position we have in our en- 
vironment. Our human bodies, along with our brains, have evolved within a long sequence of such niches.’ 
Humans are humans because of their embodied minds in econiche-embedded bodies. 

But all this, especially the mind as embodied, flies in the face of more than two millennia of common- 
sensical thinking, and the articulation of it, within the Corridor. 


4 Feldman 2008; Haack 1993; Kornblith 1999. 
5 Thompson 1995. 
6 Rolston 2005, 21. 


7 laminfluenced here by Chemero (2009); Clark (2008); Edelman (2006); Fauconnier and Turner (2002); Hanna and Maiese 
(2009); Lakoff and Johnson (1999); and Verela, Thompson, and Rosch (1991). 


8 Boyd and Richerson 2005. 
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Consider what you may see as commonsense about your mind. I see mine as something separate from 
me, something I access to think and understand. I'm not quite sure whether I see it as having a location. I 
sometimes envision it working within my head, but my mind also somehow transcends such localization. 
The mind is just there, and I think of it as something I just have that is not quite physically linked to me. My 
mind has a certain autonomy about it, or so it seems to me. 

But growing evidence suggests that every human mind resides embodied within an embedded body, 
inescapably so. One means of conveying this idea is that our perceptions play a central role in our concep- 
tions. We seem to understand correctly that perception is embodied, fused to senses and body movement 
and brains. But concepts have been seen as independent of embodiment. To be sure, mind-independent 
phenomena occur all around us, but to comprehend them, we use an embodied mind in an embedded body. 

Our vista here looks selectively at but one of many concepts that demonstrate embodiment: basic-level 
categorization. 

Functional neural beings categorize. They cannot avoid categorizing. My son, a few years back, carried 
out some research at the University of Wisconsin-Madison. The lab was looking at the mechanism for how 
the Hawaiian bobtail squid screens for, that is, categorizes, particular symbiotic bacteria. Even amoebas 
distinguish between food and nonfood. 

Take the human brain. They say we have 10” neurons. Information passes from one neural circuit to 
another often through a numerically meager set of connections. The pattern of neural activation of one 
bundle often cannot map in a one-to-one correspondence to another. The meager set of connections thus 
groups certain input patterns to map them over to an output. Whenever a pattern of neural activity produc- 
es the same output from different inputs, neural categorization has occurred. For example, let's say you are 
in a room as you read this page. Look up at one wall. What you experience is registering or "firing" in your 
brain as a pattern of neural activity. Now turn to another wall. Is the input identical? No, you're looking at 
another wall and you're experiencing the room differently. But the output can be the same. You can process 
two different inputs and output them as a single conceptual category, ‘room’ This is human categorization 
happening where it actually happens—at the level of neural activity. 

It just seems natural, doesn't it, that the categories we have in our minds fit the categories out there in 
the world? The conceptual category of ‘cat’ simply fits the pet I have. ‘Russian Blue’ is a type of ‘cat; and 
‘cat’ is a type of ‘animal.’ I see it there in the world. What could be clearer? 

One reason we feel our categories fit the world is that humans have seemingly developed one important 
class of categories to understand the world's physical objects: basic-level categories? Again, we are here 
and, for the next several paragraphs, talking about physical objects in the world. 

Take the following vertical category bundles: 


SUPERORDINATE animal fruit 
BASIC LEVEL cat apple 
SUBORDINATE Russian Blue Fuji 


Cat and apple are examples of the basic-level horizontal category (stratum) among their respective vertical 
category members. Empirical evidence suggests this level of categorization is cognitively basic and is rooted 
to aspects of our mind-embodied embeddedness. 

This basic level, generated by humans themselves, seemingly is distinguished from others, in part, by 
such aspects as motor programming, holistic perception, mental images, and knowledge structure." (1) Hu- 
mans apparently consider similar motor programming a hallmark for identifying basic-level categorization 
of physical objects. Such motor movement is not available at the superordinate level. We all have specific 


9 Rosch et al. 1976; Rosch 1978; Mervis and Rosch 1981. 
10 Rosch et al. 1976; Mervis and Rosch 1981, 92; Lakoff 1987; Lakoff and Johnson 1999. 
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motor programs for interacting with apples (polishing, holding in one hand, very open mouth, forceful 
teeth closure) and bananas (holding in one hand, peeling with a second hand, rounded mouth, soft teeth 
closure). Apples and bananas function as basic-level items. We do not have a motor program for interacting 
with fruit, a superordinate. (2) Holistic perception characterizes a basic level—a shape or material composi- 
tion of the object—but not a superordinate. This trait and the next one (single image) seem to demonstrate 
that basic-level categories are maximally contrastive and informative. I say "apple? and you can envision 
an overall apple shape. I say “banana,” and your mind likely has generated its profile. Apples and bananas 
have a high contrast between them. Each one's overall shape is maximally informative of each object. I 
say "fruit; though, and you have no overall shape you can assign to this generality. But for some cultures, 
material composition of the object seems to play a more important role than shape." (3) We cannot pro- 
duce a single image for all fruit, but we can do so for apples, bananas, and mangoes. Such a single image 
reveals a basic-level member. (4) Most of our knowledge of physical objects seems to be organized around 
the basic level. This level appears to be established first in language development." When asked to name 
objects spontaneously, adults and young children commonly call out what we're here identifying as the 
basic level. The words themselves tend to be linguistically unmarked, commonly used in normal, everyday 
conversations." In American Sign Language single signs generally denote this basic level, while super- and 
subordinate categories routinely have multiple sign sequences." 

What is universal and nonuniversal in such categorization? The particular content of a category is not 
universal. Arriving at categories is (1) an interaction of a human with real world objects and (2) the knowl- 
edge a human has of an object in relation to other objects. The relations and structures involved in such 
understanding differ among people groups. 

So content is not universal, but the principle of category formation appears to be so, and with it the 
formation of a basic level. Though specific content differs, humans seem to have arrived upon a basic-level 
category for physical objects.” 

The phenomenon of the basic level appears also to apply to things nonphysical, though likely not for 
the exact same reasons. Here more work is needed, but we can point to such phenomena as the linguistic 
phoneme-as a basic-level abstraction of its allophones—and linguistic unmarkedness vs. markedness as 
examples. Additionally, we seem to think in terms of basic-level motor programming for which we have ho- 
listic perception and images, such as running, walking, swimming; basic-level socialization, such as clubs, 
teams, families; even basic-level emotion—anger, happiness, sadness.' 

So what? What are the implications of basic-level categorization? Lakoff and Johnson take us through 
some of them: 


First, the division between basic-level and nonbasic-level categories is body-based .... Because 
of this, classical metaphysical realism [categories match the world as is] cannot be right, since the 
properties of categories are mediated by the body rather than determined directly by the mind- 
independent reality . . . . Second, the basic level is that level at which people interact optimally with 
their environments, given the kinds of bodies and brains they have and the kinds of environments 
they inhabit... . Third, basic-level categorization tells us why metaphysical realism makes sense for 


so many people . . . [it] seems to work primarily at the basic level." 


11 Lucy 2004. 

12 Mervis and Rosch 1981, 93. 
13 Cruse 1977. 

14 Newport and Bellugi 1978. 
15 Rosch et al. 1976. 

16 Lakoff and Johnson 1999. 
17 Ibid., 28-29. 
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If our excursion did not have to be so brief, we would also take the time to consider vision and bodily mo- 
tion and orientation. Suffice it to say that there are mind-independent realia—reflectance, light waves, things 
located in relation to other things, and much more—but to comprehend them, all humans use an embodied 
mind in an embedded body. In short, the old adage "Seeing is believing" is more correctly, "Seeing is (what 
the brain is) believing (it is seeing)" We would also consider the linguistic phenomenon of aspect? and a 
neurophysical experience that further suggest the mind's embodiment: mirror neurons.” 


THOUGHT IS MOSTLY NONCONSCIOUS 


Thought is mostly nonconscious. This is the second statement of the triumvirate. Cognitive nonconscious- 
ness refers to those cognitive processes that operate without our general awareness, that are often inacces- 
sible to consciousness or happening far too quickly to comprehend. 

A glass of wine strikes us as a singular item, but neurophysiology has forced us to recognize our er- 
ror: the shape of the glass, its rim, its base; the glass's thickness, quality, and opacity; its situatedness; the 
wine's color; its aroma; its taste; the glass's initial and ever-lessening weight; the hand's reach; the fingers' 
positions, and so on. Consciously to us, the glass of wine is singular, while nonconsciously to us it's many 
things. Look at a picture of that special someone in your life. The two-dimensional arrangement of colors 
has little in common with the real person, but through a brain and its development you construct an identi- 
ty between the picture and the person. Because the brain accounts for this instantly and nonconsciously—in 
that you're not aware of the processes—you tend to think that the picture is giving off meaning, when ac- 
tually meaning is being constructed by astoundingly complex cognitive processes in your brain.? Consider 
all the stuff that's behind what you think about something, what you "instinctively" do. You're conscious of 
many things, but there's a driving force beneath it all. How we account for things as singular or identifiable 
or coherent, when they are in reality so many different processes at the nonconscious level, is one of the 
central challenges of cognitive neuroscience. It's the binding problem. The nonconscious processes occur in 
different locations, and no single site in the brain seems to bring them all together. Yet, consciously, there 
is singularity, identity, and coherence. 

That's cognitive nonconsciousness, and it's ballparked to make up roughly 90 to 95 percent of human 
thought. Think of a nicely packaged trinket at a retail store. The nonconscious is the very complex process- 
es involved in producing and delivering that trinket there. All you really notice is the beautiful item—the 
conscious. An extremely involved nonconscious, though, has delivered it to you. 


HUMANS UNDERSTAND THE WORLD CONCEPTUALLY AND THE ABSTRACT THROUGH 
CONCEPTUAL INTEGRATION AND LARGELY THROUGH METAPHOR 


Out of the 1970s came an important and influential study, popularizing the growing discipline of cognitive 
linguistics: Metaphors We Live By.” Lakoff and Johnson claimed, firstly, that metaphor permeates ordinary, 
everyday language (hence, metaphors we live by). Metaphor is not simply rhetorical flare. Secondly, meta- 
phor in everyday language is not just a way of speaking but also a mode of thought. Metaphoric expressions 
trigger concepts that are themselves structured in terms of metaphor. Thirdly, metaphors of daily life dis- 
play a highly coherent system of thinking about the concept the metaphor prompts. 


18 Narayanan 1997. 

19 Rizzolatti and Craighero 2004; Pelphrey, Morris, and Mccarthy 2004; Iacobonhl et al. 2005; Ramachandran 2008; Rizzolat- 
ti and Sinigaglia 2008. First discovered in monkeys and then in humans, mirror neurons fire when a subject (1) performs 
object-oriented movement or (2) observes another subject doing so. Mirror neurons are part of the neurophysiology seem- 
ingly involved in understanding another one’s actions, for grasping intentions, predicting what others will do. They are 
involved not only in the motion of an object but also with the motivation behind it. 

20 Fauconnier and Turner 2002. 


21 Lakoff and Johnson 1980. 
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Much Lakoff-influenced work talks of basic or primary conceptual metaphors, those at the heart of how 
a language group thinks and understands, and it argues that metaphor is essential to abstract thought. In 
short, metaphor reigns supreme. 

Metaphor is extremely important, but it likely doesn't reign supreme in cognition, at least judging 
from the recent landscape of cognitive linguistics." Metaphor now seems to be but an instance (albeit an 
extremely common one!) of conceptual integration/blending, the highly imaginative integration of concepts 
crucial to even the simplest of thought processes.? 

We often say that words carry meaning, words convey what we mean, we put meaning into our words. 
Ever-more-known human cognitive processes, however, suggest that “language does not carry meaning, 
it guides it?” Language is code that accesses the riches of our mind's layers of conceptual processes, thus 
prompting us to construct meaning. The meaning we attain draws on our (physical, social, linguistic, cul- 
tural, etc.) embeddedness. The minimal code that is language prompts vast networks of mind-resident 
conceptions, and those mind-resident conceptions are largely the product of our embodied minds in our 
embedded bodies interacting with(in) our embeddedness. 

Vast and deep mechanisms of nonconscious thought and conceptual blends universally drive human 
consciousness.” Equally universal is the human biology and cognitive embeddedness to understand ab- 
stract concepts and produce conceptual blends. The work of John Bargh and colleagues appears to affirm 
that humans "scaffold" new information onto already known and existing knowledge (as scaffolding onto 
an existing structure) and are doing so already as preverbal children.” Higher cognitive processes, which 
include conceptual blending, appear to be grounded on our embeddedness within our physical world and 
largely body-based (e.g., movement, orientation, space, etc.). 

But many of the particular blends are not universal. The particularities of our embeddedness produce 
scores of nonuniversal conceptualizations, which, again, are driven primarily by nonconscious yet learned 
blends or integrations. 

Understanding the world through this type of conceptualization, though, is not held by all. A platonic 
disposition views meaning as independent of the mind and the human, as disembodied. Objectivist inclina- 
tions, in part, identify meaning closely with a sentence and with a set of conditions that show the sentence 
to be true. Such truth conditions reflect the world as it objectively is, irrespective of how a human may 
conceptualize it. Much of the work in the cognitive sciences and especially cognitive linguistics stands in 
sharp contrast. Though we push the horizons continually, a firm understanding of how conceptions are 
neurologically implemented remains a horizon yet to be reached. But the path now seems to suggest, in the 
words of Langacker, that "conceptions evoked as linguistic meanings are nontransparent: they do not simply 
reflect or correspond to the world in a wholly straightforward manner, nor are they derivable in any direct 
or automatic way from objective circumstances?" As we continue to ponder how humans understand, 
we must finally recognize not only conceptualization but also the sheer pervasiveness of the imaginative 
mechanism of conceptual blending for meaning. 

The cognitive sciences thus seem to constitute common ground for helping us all understand our uni- 
versality and our cultural peculiarities, for confronting dispositions that uncritically privilege cultures and 
understandings, and for sorting through our humanity and, like the Ugaritians and their myriad rituals, 
connections with deities. The cognitive sciences are giving to a world without borders much to contem- 
plate. Ahead lie those journeys. 


22 Taylor (2002, 519-35) offers a brief review. Quite telling is how little attention Langacker (2008), a father figure in cog- 
nitive linguistics, gives to metaphor in his recent summative work. 


23 Grady, Oakley, and Coulson 1999; Fauconnier and Turner 2002; Taylor 2002. 
24 Fauconnier 1994. 

25 Fauconnier and Turner 2002. 

26 Williams, Huang, and Bargh 2009; Huang, Williams, and Bargh 2009. 

27 Langacker 2008, 35. 
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HUMANS AND THEIR DEITIES 


The Ugaritians represent only one locale and culture in a then-world that believed in and produced rituals 
associated with deities. From infancy, humans are amazing agency sensors. The work of Deborah Keleman, 
among others, suggests that humans come into this world as "intuitive theists.” American four- and five- 
year olds have a purpose-based teleology. In fact, the bias of teleological explanations for objects and living 
things only begins to moderate in American and British children at around nine and ten years of age.? 
Expecting purpose along with intentional design increasingly appears to be part of an infant's core. Evans' 
work on human-origins beliefs is remarkable.” Eight- to ten-year olds from both fundamentalist and non- 
fundamentalist American homes favored “creationist” origins for a given species. Only among eleven- to 
thirteen-year-old nonfundamentalist children did such a bias toward a creationist account diverge. 

Such work by Keleman, Evans, anthropologist Stewart Guthrie,” and psychologist and CSR researcher 
Justin Barrett? suggests that the catalyst for believing in deities does not come from ambient cultural be- 
liefs in them. Rather, humans come into this world biologically and evolutionarily wired to believe. Pascal 
Boyer's work has focused on the cognition of religious thought and behavior. Boyer states, "People do not 
generally have religious beliefs because they have pondered the evidence for or against the actual existence 
of particular supernatural agents. Rather, they grow into finding a culturally acquired description of such 
agents intuitively plausible,” and his work attempts to underpin just why that is the case.” 

In today's world, many have learned to suppress these natural biases—and it appears suppression is 
learned—but not so in the world of the Ugaritians, indeed in most all the world for most all time. More 
work needs to be carried out among myriad cultures to test the universality of all this evidence, but data 
increasingly seem to demonstrate that humans desire purpose and intentional agency. And with little en- 
couragement, movement that appears self-propelled or directed toward a goal triggers thought processes 
that consider mere objects to become agents and to further infuse them with mental states, desires, beliefs, 
personality, and social roles.” In short, we are wired to look for purpose and agency, thus driving a belief 
"in beings that can account for the apparent purpose or design in the natural world. As humans and animals 
are rarely good candidates, conceptual space is open for gods to fill this role? 

Cross-culturally, many gods bear a relation to deceased humans, and Ugaritians robustly held to a belief 
in deified ancestors: the ubiquitous rpüm. Just why humans commonly deify their ancestors needs more 
study within CSR, but the penchant among the living to view within humanity an immaterial component— 
be it mind and/or soul and/or spirit—is a likely facilitating factor. Though Plato is among the first, in his 
discussion of his Forms, influentially to give voice to mind-independent phenomena, Paul Bloom has ar- 
gued that humans enter the world as intuitive dualists." Whether dualism is intuitive or an easily accepted 
notion, the Ugaritians had, for physical bodies that had ceased to function, no difficulty projecting emotions 
and thoughts onto an ongoing immaterial expression of that person. 

Deities and religion were an almost all-consuming focus among the Ugaritians, and we are fortunate 
to have as much of their thought as we do. Their mythologies and almost illimitable number of ritual texts 
help to underpin what McCauley has stated. Religion is natural. Science is not. 


28 Keleman 2004. 

29 Ibid. 

30 Evans 2001. 

31 Guthrie 1993. 

32 Barrett 2004; 2011; 2012. 
33 Boyer 2003, 123. 

34 Boyer 2001; 2003. 

35 Barrett 2011, 100. 

36 Ibid., 102. 

37 Bloom 2004. 
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A PERSONAL EXPRESSION OF THANKS TO DENNIS 


I sometimes think back to my days as a grad student walking in the rarefied air of the Oriental Institute 
(OI). Understanding my appreciation for Dennis must be seen under the spotlights of (1) the OPs reputation 
within the academy during the 1980s when I entered, (2) my experience with Dennis as an advisor, and 
(3) my subsequent years in the academy reflecting on those days with him. 

“Do not, under any circumstances, go to the Oriental Institute for doctoral work!" This was not a single 
voice advising me on my career path in the early 1980s. This was a whole chorus of sound reverberating 
as though sung within a stone structure. Advice from all corners from my then-world was singular: avoid 
Chicago. The problem was not the OI's academic reputation; it was known for its demanding rigor—a good 
thing! It's always been among the elite and to this day remains likely the single finest institute dedicated to 
understanding Western Asia and the eastern Mediterranean regions as a whole. The problem was how the 
OI treated its students, at least by reputation. It was nasty. Simply, students seemed rarely ever to graduate, 
rarely able to graduate. The OI allegedly held students hostage to nearly allegedly unattainable goals and 
the whims of allegedly socially dysfunctional professors. If you had at least a decade of time and didn't 
mind walking in minefields, then perhaps the OI was okay. Or so was the advice. I'm glad, in retrospect, 
that my desire for an environment of rigor outweighed, in my mind, the OI’s perils. 

I spent eight and a half years in the halls. The reputation of peril was, let me softly say, not entirely 
undeserved, but not in my small corner. In that corner was Dennis. Dennis's insistence on excellence and 
rigor are channeled through a man of winsome demeanor. I remember well my first paper. I think I was 
able to see some of the original black ink of my words through his flood of red. I was devastated, of course. 
Talking through the details of that paper with him, though, allowed me to see for the first time what would 
lie ahead. In gentle, soft-spoken words and a ready burst of laughter, Dennis extracted my best—mediocre, 
to be sure, but it was my best. In years to follow, reading through some of Dennis's library, I discovered 
that Dennis often made comments in the margin, blistering comments with a soft explicative or two. En- 
countering such comments brought a smile. They reinforced for me that Dennis was passionate about his 
field, spared no critique, had no problem in principle expressing disagreement or affirmation, yet possessed 
the wisdom to express his passion, in person, in redemptive, enamoring ways. In my particular case, I had 
a lot to learn, and Dennis had an inexhaustible level of patience. I was acutely aware in those days of how 
fortunate I was. 

In the years since, I have come to see how privileged I was in other aspects. My career, now into its third 
decade, has been spent primarily in teaching-college environments. On such campuses, though research is 
not unimportant, good teaching stands at the top of priorities. I look at Dennis now through that lens and 
stand in admiration. Feedback in courses with Dennis was, in a phrase, lightning fast. Homework for lan- 
guage courses was routinely returned within a day or two. Research papers were returned within a week. 
And what drops my jaw as I think about it these many years out, Dennis returned every chapter of my 
dissertation within two weeks' time! Let me say that again. He returned every chapter within two weeks. I 
didn't understand then how timely Dennis operated as a teacher. Also, at times when I now, in petty fash- 
ion, keep close tabs on how many courses I have to teach and how many students are enrolled in them, I 
think I remember several quarters when he was involved in what had to be at least four courses. Now, I 
never took the time to discover the teaching-load policies of the departmental professors at the OI—what 
student pays attention to that stuff?—but I knew at the time that most profs there handled maybe two per 
quarter, if that many. The Ol is a research facility after all! But Dennis, in retrospect, seemed tireless as he 
played his important role as one of the world's preeminent Ugaritologists and Northwest Semiticists while 
at the same time “stooping” to carve out prolonged contact hours with us, his students—several courses, 
seminars, or readings per quarter. All this, of course, was in addition to his ever-open door for guidance and 
feedback. I was offered a great gift in life. That gift was Dennis as my Doktorvater. 
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